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BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  FRIENDS   IN   COUNCIL." 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

"  DON'T  read  any  more  of  that  news- 
paper to  me.  I  will  not  listen  to  any 
more  of  it.  "What  a  world  it  is  !  what 
an  in-conditioned  planet  !  As  if  there 
was  not  enough  to  do  to  extract  a  living 
from  this  difficult  earth,  as  if  there  was 
not  enough  to  do  to  manage  our  private 
affairs,  sufficiently  confused  by  every 
kind  of  folly,  but  we  must  rush  into 
wars  ; l  and,  for  the  sake  of  dynastic 
ambitions,  sacrifice  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  ! 

"  What  quarrelsome  wretches  we  are  ! 
I  do  believe  that  if  the  arrangements 
of  the  world  were  such  that  we  were 
placed  upon  separate  pillars — each  of  us 
being  a  Simeon  Stylites — we  should 
contrive  to  do  each  other  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  Our  food  might  be  brought 
to  us  by  benevolent  birds.  We  should 
save  it  up  in  order  to  make  a  hard 
substance  of  it  to  hurl  at  the  heads  of 
our  neighbours,  whom  we  should  hate 
with  a  truly  neighbourly  hatred;  or  we 
•should  make  such  hideous  grimaces  at 
one  another,  that  the  weaker  brethren 

1  This  work  was  commenced,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  some  time  ago. 
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would  drop  from  their  pillars  for  fear  of 
the  hatred  of  the  stronger  ;  and  then 
the  stronger  would  clap  their  hands 
and  laugh. 

"  Here  is  a  middle-aged  man  toiling 
away,  "not  ungrudgingly,  for  a  large 
family.  His  life  is  not  too  happy  in 
itself,  but  he  is  tolerably  contented  with 
it,  having  merged  all  his  own  desires 
and  hopes  in  the  happiness  of  those  dear 
to  him.  He  little  thinks,  poor  man, 
that  the  wild  fanaticism  of  some  states- 
man, upon  whose  mind  he  cannot  hope 
to  have  the  faintest  influence,  will  be 
the  means  of  removing  him  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  leaving  his  family  to 
the  mercy  of  a  world  not  too  tender- 
hearted to  the  friendless  and  the  poor. 
The  result  is,  that  such  a  man  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  ill-doings  of 
all  the  ill-doers  who  inhabit  not  only 
the  regions  nearest  to  him,  but  those 
who  inhabit  what  to  him  are  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

"  Then  look  at  government :  what  a 
thing  it  is,  even  in  the  best-governed 
communities  !  True  it  is,  there  are  a 
few  nations  who  enjoy  something  like 
constitutional  government ;  but  what  a 
wilderness  of  empty  talk  goes  on 
amongst  them,  and  how  little  comes 
from  it ! 
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"  There  was  a  poet  who  compared 
man  to  a  heavily-laden  ass,  driven  by  a 
brutal  owner ;  and  the  poor  ass  learnt 
the  right  road  only  by  heavy  blows  being 
administered  to  it  whenever  it  diverged 
to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  road 
marked  out  for  it  by  its  cruel  master. 

"  Then  there  is  the  vanity  of  man — 
that  unappeasable,  inexhaustible  vanity, 
always  longing  to  be  first.  Nobody 
seems  to  see  the  beauty  of  being  second 
or  third.  As  Carlyle  says, '  We  are  like 
snakes  in  a  bottle,  all  wriggling  about 
and  endeavouring  to  get  uppermost, 
biting  and  hissing  at  one  another.' 

"  Then  look  at  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Even  the  most  astute  theolo- 
gian has  not  been  able,  in  his  bewilder- 
ing tomes,  utterly  to  obscure  the  innate 
beauty  of  that  grand  religion.  It  has 
now  been  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies before  the  world  ;  and  when  a 
great  opportunity  comes  for  manifesting 
what  it  has  done,  we  hear  only  of  '  My 
rights,'  '  My  honour,'  '  My  glory,'  '  My 
just  demands,'  and  every  fanatical  folly 
that  dynastic  ambition  can  produce. 

"  The  truth  is,  man  is  not  great 
enough  for  the  place  he  holds  in  crea- 
tion. If  Darwin's  theory  is  right,  there 
is  much  of  the  ape  nature  still  left  in 
us,  and  we  are  still  as  mischievous  as 
monkeys. 

"  Yet  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  some- 
how, and  that  my  thoughts  are  mere 
chimeras ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  over 
the  sufferings  imposed  upon  the  brute 
creation  ? 

"  I  believe  I  should  not  care  about 
war  so  much,  if  it  were  not  for  the  poor 
horses.  If  this  war  goes  on,  there  will 
will  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
these  poor  creatures  sacrificed  to  it,  with 
every  variety  of  suffering.  I  begin  to 
wish  we  had  never  subdued  them. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  do  you  say  to 
all  this  ?  What  answer  do  you  give  to 
all  my  doubts  and  difficulties  1  There 
is  wisdom  in  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings.  What  says  my  young  meta- 
physician, and  most  judicious  private 
secretary?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr. Burke." 

"  Ah  !    I  wish  you  would  not  say 


'  ditto,'  but  provide  me  with  some 
answer  to  all  my  ugly  questions." 

It  was  the  foregoing  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  my  master  that  first  made  me 
think  of  writing  this  story,  and  there- 
fore I  put  it  at  the  beginning.  And 
now  I  shall  commence  to  tell  who  I 
am,  and  whom  I  serve. 

My  name  is  Alexander  Johnson.  I 
was  born  of  poor  parents.  Indeed,  my 
father  was  the  village  blacksmith — as 
good  a  man  as  ever  made  a  horpe-shoe, 
and  I  was  the  clever  boy  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  first  monitor  at  the  Xational 
schools,  who  was  always  shown  as  a 
native  prodigy  to  admiring  visitors. 
Kind  friends  determined  that  I  should 
have  a  better  education  than  most  boys 
of  my  class ;  and  they  got  me  placed  in 
the  map-drawing  department  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  where  in  the  evening  I 
learnt  some  Latin.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  did  not  think  a  little  of  myself.  The 
neighbouring  Squire,  proud  of  the  clever 
boy  whose  cleverness  had  been  deve- 
loped in  his  village,  chose  me  as  tutor 
to  his  sons  and  daughter.  The  result  so 
common  in  such  cases  happened  to  me. 
The  sons  were  stupid,  but  the  daughter 
made  marvellous  progress ;  and  I,  though 
her  tutor,  was  to  some  extent  her  pupil ; 
for,  with  feminine  tact,  she  taught  me 
the  rules  of  behaviour,  and  by  her  shrewd 
and  subtle  questions  in  our  studies  often 
taxed  my  ingenuity  to  answer. 

JSTeed  I  say  that  we  loved  one  another, 
or  at  least  that  I  loved  her  passionately, 
and  that  she  had  some  regard — who 
knows  how  much  1 — for  me  ;  but  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  marry  the 
neighbouring  Lord's  younger  son ;  who, 
however,  had  the  merit,  not  always 
belonging  to  younger  sons,  of  having  a 
very  sickly  elder  brother.  The  man 
was  stupid  and  heavy  :  at  any  rate,  he 
seemed  so  to  me.  His~  talk  was  of 
horses,  and  dogs,  and  guns.  Why 
should  I  make  an  ordinary  story  long  1 
Whatever  he  was,  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  my 
Annie — to  whom,  as  an  honourable 
man,  I  never  breathed  a  word  to  show 
what  my  feelings  were  towards  her — 
agreed,  after  displaying  the  greatest 
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reluctance,  to  marry  this  ordinary 
man. 

I  could  no  longer  bear  to  be  near  her, 
and  went  up  to  London  to  try  my  for- 
tune there.  I  put  an  advertisement  in 
The  Times,  setting  forth  as  best  I  could 
my  poor  acquirements  and  abilities ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  my  advertisement 
was  answered  by  a  request  to  call  on 
him,  made  by  a  well-known  political 
person — Mr.  Milverton. 

He  told  me  that  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  my  advertisement  had 
caught  his  attention,  and  that  if  I  were 
anything  like  what  I  represented  myself 
to  be,  I  should  suit  him  very  well. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  and 
stay  with  him  at  his  country  house,  to 
which  he  was  then  going  for  the  vaca- 
tion. 

The  way  in  which  I  entered  my  new 
situation  was  one  that  caused  me  some 
terror.  It  was  arranged  that  I  was  to 
meet  Mr.  Milverton,  at  a  town  seven 
miles  distant  from  his  residence.  It 
was  evening  when  I  reached  this 
town,  and  we  immediately  set  off  for 
his  residence  in  a  post-chaise.  Our 
horses  went  very  slowly,  and  when  we 
came  to  a  hill,  Mr.  Milverton  proposed 
that  we  should  get  out  and  walk.  He 
began  talking  to  the  postboy  about  the 
appearance  of  his  horses,  which  seemed 
dreadfully  jaded.  He  soon  extracted 
from  the  postboy  the  fact  that  these 
poor  animals  had  previously  gone  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Milverton  became  furious.  I 
never  saw  a  person  in  so  grotesque  a 
passion.  He  explained  to  the  wretched 
postboy  (by  the  way,  an  elderly  man) 
the  Pythagorean  system,  and  declared 
to  him  that  he  himself  might  be  a  post- 
horse  in  another  life.  And  he  told  the 
postboy  all  this  with  expressions  of  the 
strongest  nature.  The  poor  man  seemed 
too  dazed  to  make  any  other  than  the 
most  incoherent  replies. 

When  we  got  into  the  carriage  again, 
we  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
Mr.  Milverton  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
"You  are  frightened,  are  you  not?  you 
think  you  have  come  to  live  with  a 
tiger ;  but  the  truth  is,  nothing  infu- 


riates me  like  cruelty  to  animals.  Poor 
creatures,  they  can't  speak  up  for  them- 
selves, and  if  there  were  not  some  one  to 
speak  up  for  them — even  to  get  into  a 
fury  about  their  treatment — it  would  go 
worse  with  them  even  than  it  does 
now." 

We  had  another  walk  up  another  hill : 
Mr.  Milverton  kept  aloof  from  us  this 
time,  and  the  postboy  communicated  to 
me  his  grievances, 

"  We  should  not  have  done  it  to 
please  any  one  but  the  Squire;  but 
we  were  afraid  of  offending  him.  I  am 
sure  I  would  rather  have  thunder  and 
lightning  than  be  talked  to  by  him. 
He  is  an  awful  man,  the  Squire :  he  is." 

When  the  journey  was  finished  I 
expected  that  the  postboy  would  be  dis- 
missed ignominiously ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Milverton,  after  insisting  that 
the  horses  should  remain  at  his  place 
during  the  night,  addressed  the  postboy, 
very  gravely  and  seriously,  and  gave 
him  the  accustomed  fee,  on  making  him 
promise  (repeating  the  words  after  him), 
"  That  never  again,  not  for  anybody, 
not  for  the  Queen  herself,  should  he 
consent  to  start  his  horses  upon  a  jour- 
ney, after  they  had  performed  such  a 
day's  work  as  these  poor  animals  had 
done." 

I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  fright- 
ened at  perceiving  the  possible  violence 
of  the  man  with  whom  I  had  come  to 
live  in  such  a  dependent  position  ;  but 
I  have  now  lived  with  him  some  years, 
and  he  has  never  said  an  unkind  word 
to  me  ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  we 
are,  may  be  well  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  he  half-laughingly  appealed  to 
me  after  he  had  uttered  the  foregoing 
soliloquy. 

I  imagine  in  the  course  of  this  story, 
Avhich  I  firmly  believe  will  be  a  very 
interesting  one,  that  I  shall  appear, 
though  my  name  is  Johnson,  to  be  a 
sort  of  Boswell.  I  do  not  care.  How 
can  a  man  do  greater  service — at  least, 
such  a  man  as  I  am,  who  has  not  much 
originality — than  in  preserving  for  the 
world  the  sayings  of  cleverer  men  than 
himself  under  whom  he  has  served? 
How  large  a  part  of  all  that  wisdom  has 
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been  lost  to  mankind  for  want  of  Bos- 
wells  ! — who,  perhaps,  are  rarer  charac- 
ters than  Dr.  Johnsons.  They  say  that 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  to 
which,  it  has  been  well  replied,  that 
that  is  not  because  the  hero  is  not  a 
hero,  but  because  the  valet  is  nothing 
more  than  a  valet. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  a  man  of 
much  originality,  but  I  think  I  have 
one  quality  which  happens  to  be  very 
useful  now,  in  great  excess.  I  confess  to 
being  intensely  curious  about  character, 
and  the  manifestations  of  character. 
My  master  often  jokes  me  about  this, 
and  says,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  are  look- 
ing into  me,  and  endeavouring  to  find 
out  what  I  think,  and  what  I  feel ;  and 
you  may  find  it  out,  for  all  I  care." 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  introduced 
myself  to  the  reader,  and  may  now 
bring  my  principal  personages  on  the 
scene. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

WE  often,  especially  from  a  Saturday  to 
a  Tuesday,  have  visits  here  from  well- 
known  people ;  authors,  poets,  sculptors, 
dramatists,  and  the  writers  of  leading 
articles. 

I  think  I  have  detected  something 
in  my  master  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  him.  He  loves  people  who  have  done 
something  :  he  often  quotes  a  saying  of 
the  First  Napoleon :  "  What  has  he 
done?"  and  I  think  he  has  a  dislike, 
which  is  almost  morbid,  to  mere  criti- 
cism. He  will  allow  that  the  critics 
have  their  place  in  the  world,  but  he 
puts  it  as  secondary,  with  an  immense 
interval  between  them  and  those  per- 
sons who  have  done  the  work  which 
the  others  merely  criticise.  He  was 
lately  delighted  with  a  paragraph  in 
"Ecce  Homo,"  in  which  the  author 
pointed  out  how  our  Saviour  encouraged 
what  was  positive  in  Christian  action, 
taking  as  an  illustration  of  the  contrary 
the  safe  man  who  wrapped  up  his  talent 
in  a  napkin.  Mr.  Milverton  was  always 
very  hard  upon  these  kind  of  persons, 
"safe  statesmen,"  "safe  bishops,"  "safe 


authors,"  who  never  say  or  do  anything 
but  what  is  sure  to  meet  with  general 
acceptation.  He  used  to  quote  that 
saying  of  Benjamin  Constant's  about 
some  "  safe  "  person  :  "  II  vient  toujours 
au  secours  du  plus  fort."  Bat  all  this 
is  interruption,  and  mere  comment  on 
my  part  upon  what  I  ought  to  describe. 

We  had  met  in  a  summer-house  at 
the  corner  of  the  grounds  at  Worth- 
Ashton,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  the  neighbouring  downs. 
There  were  present  Mr.  Milverton,  Sir 
John  Ellesmere,  and  a  great  politician, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Sir 
Arthur  Godolphin,  a  Mr.  Mauleverer, 
and  Mr.  Cranmer. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  sleep. 
Of  course,  the  saying  of  Sancho  Panza 
was  quoted :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
invented  sleep  ;  it  wraps  one  round  like 
a  blanket."  Sir  Arthur  then  took  up 
the  conversation,  and  related  to  us  the 
following  adventure : — 

"  You  all  know  how  fond  I  am  of  yacht- 
ing :  I  do  not  know  that  hi  itself  it  is  so 
very  delightful,  but  one's  yacht  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  in  which  one  is  perfect!}" 
secure  from  letters  and  telegrams." 

Ellesmere.  The  abomination  of  desolation 
of  the  present  time  ;  I  can  only  say  I  wish 
that  we  were  back  in  the  olden  times, — that 
Milverton  was  a  piratical  baron  (as  I  know 
he  would  be),  devastating  all  these  peaceful 
valleys,  and  levying  black-mail  upon  all 
travellers  that  passed, — so  that  we  were  not 
plagued  with  these  modern  inventions.  Now 
you  all  praise  Rowland  Hill,  Wheatstone. 
Stephenson,  Watt,  and  all  those  people  who 
have  made  communication  more  rapid.  I 
say,  that  they  have  been  unbounded  nui- 
sances to  the  world.  As  to  the  man  who 
invented  the  penny  post,  he  ought  to  be  put 
to  a  disgraceful  death.  By  the  way,  I  quite 
agree  with  that  man  of  business  who  declared 
that  he  would  only  meet  the  great  evil  once 
a  day.  All  his  letters  were  collected  for 
him  during  the  day,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  he  would  face  them  ;  but  as  to 
anything  that  came  in  the  meantime  he  en- 
tirely declined  to  look  at  it,  whether  it  were 
marked  "Immediate,"  "Urgent,"  "Press- 
ing," or  "Most  important."  When  I  was 
Attorney-General  I  used  to  hate  the  "  Ur- 
gent," "  Pressing,"  "  Very  pressing  "  letters 
that  came  from  public  offices.  In  general, 
they  merely  communicated  some  calamity 
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which  no  human  being  could  do  anything  to 
avoid  or  lessen. 

Milverton.     I  once  knew  a  telegram  do 


Ellesmwe.  Once !  and  how  many  times 
has  it  done  evil  ? 

Cranmer.  If  you  are  serious,  Sir  John, 
your  words  would  strike  a  blow  at  all  modern 
civilization. 

Ellesmere.  "Well,  if  they  do,  I  don't  care. 
Modem  civilization  is  no  particular  friend  of 
mine. 

Milverton.  We  have  sadly  interrupted 
Sir  Arthur ;  and  I  am  sure  he  was  going 
to  tell  us  something  which  would  be  very 
interesting. 

Sir  Arthur.  We  think  we  know  the 
whole  of  the  inhabited  globe,  but  we  are 
greatly  mistaken.  First,  however,  I  must 
talk  to  you  about  yachting.  I  began  in  a 
very  small  way.  I  used  to  have  a  yacht 
which  was  manned  by  myself  and  one  old  • 
man,  and  our  great  excursions  were  chiefly 
from  Southampton  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  how  delightful  they  were  !  You  can 
hardly  imagine  the  pleasure  of  sailing  along 
on  a  moonlight  night,  the  most  common- 
place objects  being  suffused  with  beauty. 
All  that  Lord  Byron  has  said  about  the 
Coliseum,  as  seen  by  moonlight,  applies  to 
the  commonest  and  most  ill-formed  build- 
ings on  the  Southampton  waters  ;  and  then 
the  talk  of  my  old  sailor  used  to  amuse  me 
so  much.  He,  like  many  of  us,  had  gone 
through  a  rough  and  severe  life.  He  had 
lost  children.  He  had  lost  a  scolding  wife, 
who,  with  all  her  faults,  he  used  to  look  up 
to  and  reverence  as  a  superior  being.  "  My 
Betsy,"  he  would  say,  "  knew  a  mort  more 
than  I  do.  Ah,  you  should  have  heard  her 
talk  ;  I  wish  she  were  here  now."  I  cannot 
say  I  entirely  shared  that  wish,  being  con- 
tented with  the  views  of  life  which  my  old 
friend  could  give  me  in  his  pleasant  simple 
way. 

Well,  the  great  Godolphin  case — which 
you  have  all  heard  of — was  settled,  and  I 
became  rich.  Of  course,  on  this  change  of 
fortune,  my  old  man  and  I  were  not  con- 
tented with  our  little  yacht — not  that  I  ever 
had  such  pleasure  as  in  that  little  yacht — 
and  we  bought  one  which,  as  he  used  to  say, 
*'  was  equal  to  Portsmouth  biscuit ;"  a  yacht 
that  did  not  fear  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

After  a  hard  parliamentary  session, Spraggs 
(that  was  the  name  of  my  old  man)  and  I 
undertook  an  adventurous  cruise.  We  had 
always  a  curiosity  to  see  those  islands  that 
had  been  formed  out  of  coral,  and  we  lost 
our  way  amongst  them,  and  came  one  day 
upon  an  island  which  I  believe  has  been 
seen  by  no  other  civilized  men.  Menantra 


is  its  name.  The  natives  rushed  down  to 
see  us,  and  welcomed  us  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  They  spoke  a  language  which 
was  a  little  like  Basque,  and  as  I  had  mas- 
tered that  language,  I  was  tolerably  able  to 
understand  them,  and  to  make  myself 
understood.  One  young  man  especially 
attached  himself  to  me.  His  name  was 
Counarra.  One  evening  I  was  talking  about 
the  chief  town  of  the  island  with  my  friend 
Connarra,  when  he  said  to  me,  "  Great 
stranger,  it  is  nothing  for  you  to  see  new 
towns  and  new  people,  but  for  me,  ever  since 
I  have  known  you,  my  life  has  been  a  state 
of  wild  excitement.  Although  I  am  not 
very  rich,  I  must  go  to  the  sleep-shop  and 
spend  my  money  in  sleep.  By  the  way,  it 
is  strange  that  you  and  your  men  never  go 
to  the  sleep-shop." 

In  my  travels  I  have  found  that  it  is  never 
desirable  to  ask  for  explanations  about  any- 
thing which  you  can  see  for  yourself ;  so, 
though  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
he  meant  by  a  sleep-shop,  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  shop  in  question  as  if  it  were  a 
familiar  thing  to  me. 

Cranmer.  There  was  a  town,  I  suppose, 
of  some  magnitude  ? 

Ellesmere.  Pray  give  us  some  of  those 
circumstances,  Sir  Arthur,  which  we  know 
always  attend  a  truthful  narrative  like 
yours. 

Sir  Arthur.  The  town  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  The  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Cross  seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  those  who  dwelt 
under  it.  The  town  chiefly  consisted  of 
well-built  huts  or  wigwams  ;  but  there  are 
some  buildings  made  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  town  was  always  enlarged 
symmetrically.  At  the  point  where  the  two 
lines  met  which  formed  the  cross,  there 
was  a  square.  This  also  was  enlarged  by 
pulling  down  buildings  when  the  two  lines 
that  formed  the  cross  were  lengthened, 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  description 
of  the  religion  of  these  islanders  and  of  their 
form  of  government,  except  just  to  mention 
that  they  were  governed  by  a  chief,  who 
ruled  eight  years,  having  a  council  to  assist 
him.  The  only  curious  thing  about  the 
council  was,  that  the  united  ages  of  the 
councillors  (there  were  ten)  were  always  to 
equal  if  possible  530.  Directly  they  exceeded 
this  number  by  ten  a  councillor  went  out  of 
office,  and  a  man  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place 
whose  age  should  make  the  sacred  number 
530  right.  It  was  not  always  the  oldest 
councillor  who  retired. 

To  return  to  the  sleep-shop.  It  corre- 
sponded to  our  chemists'  shops.  You  know 
what  intelligent  men  our  chemists  often  are  ; 
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well,inMenantra  these  sleep-shops  were  kept 
by  men  of  much  ability,  who  depended  upon 
the  Government,  and  took  certain  oaths  to 
administer  sleep  righteously. 

The  sleep-shop  to  which  my  friend  Con- 
narra  took  me  was  the  large  one  in  the  great 
square  ;  in  fact,  the  shop  which  had  the 
chief's  custom.  After  that  evening  I  never 
passed  a  day  without  visiting  this  shop,  and 
also  a  very  low  one  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  long  line  of  the  cross — a 
shop  which  was  much  frequented  by  the 
lowest  classes. 

You  may  imagine  what  a  mine  of  investi- 
gation was  opened  to  me. 

Cranmer.  What  was  the  sleep-medicine 
like  ?  I  mean,  what  did  it  look  like  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  I  object  entirely  to  the  word 
"medicine."  It  was  not  an  opiate  ;  it  was 
concentrated  sleep. 

Well,  what  it  looked  like,  or  rather,  what 
it  was,  was  a  soft,  semi-elastic,  pulpy  sub- 
stance, of  the  most  beautiful  blue  colour ; 
and  the  value  and  intensity  of  it  was  exactly 
measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  blueuess. 
To  the  touch  it  was  more  like  a  sea  anemone 
than  any  other  thing  or  creature  I  ever 
touched. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  this  sleep 
substance.  The  lowest  could  only  produce 
a  troubled,  dreamful  sleep  ;  and,  from  this 
degree,  it  went  up  to  that  choice  cerulean 
blue  which  produced  the  most  profound  and 
absolute  repose. 

Cranmer.  Did  you  bring  any  of  it  away  1 

Ellesmere  (aside).  What  a  literal  fellow ! 
just  like  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  do 
think  the  man  wants  to  put  a  tax  upon  it. 

Sir  Arthur.  It  melted  away  if  kept  long  ; 
lost  its  colour  and  its  power,  and  became  a 
white,  gelatinous,  unpleasant-looking  sub- 
stance. In  that  state,  too,  it  was  originally 
found  in  the  centre  of  pieces  of  stone  they 
called  pompar.  It  turned  blue  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  There  were  mines  of  pompar 
worked  by  the  Government,  which  possessed 
the  monopoly. 

But  you  all  want  to  hear  what  I  dis- 
covered from  my  long  talks  with  these 
chemists.  I  will  tell  you,  point  by  point ; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  each  fact  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  to  be  explained  by  some 
corresponding  fact  of  importance  in  human 
nature. 

First,  I  very  soon  learnt  that  women 
bought  much  cheaper  kinds  of  this  sleep, 
and  less  even  of  those  kinds,  than  men. 
How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Elksmere.  The  explanation  is  as  simple 
as  possible.  They  want  all  their  money  for 
dress.  By  the  way,  have  they  money  in 
your  charming  island  ? 


Sir  Arthur.  Yes,  called  "  Saka,"  a  trans- 
parently yellow  shell. 

Milverton.  No  ;  the  reason  is  far  deeper 
than  that.  A  much  larger  part  of  the 
anxiety,  vexation,  and  remorse  of  the  world 
is  felt  by  men,  than  by  women  ;  and  there- 
fore the  men  want  more  sleep,  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

Sir  Arthur.     That  is  how  I  read  it. 

Johnson  (timidly).  But  love  !  Do  not 
women  suffer  as  much  from  disappointed 
love  as  men  do,  or  even  more? 

Milverton.  Perhaps  so,  my  boy  ;  but, 
when  you  come  to  our  time  of  life,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  a  great  many  worse  things; 
than  disappointed  love,  requiring  much 
heavier  doses  of  high-priced  sleep, — shame, 
poverty,  impending  bankruptcy,  and  re- 
morse. The  middle-aged  man,  gradually 
going  down  in  the  world  —  with  lots  of 
people  depending  upon  him — who  has  under- 
taken some  unfortunate  enterprize,  which, 
poor  fellow,  he  meant  to  turn  out  so  well,  is 
a  more  pitiable  object  than  the  desponding 
or  rejected  lover.  About  this  love  there 
is  always  a  sustaining  power  of  romance. 

Ellesmere.  Amelia  marries  Jones.  What 
consoles  poor  Smith,  thinking  over  it  at 
night  ?  He  says  to  himself,  at  first  with 
some  bitterness,  "  Ah,  she  will  soon  find  out 
the  difference,"  and  in  a  tenderer  frame  of 
thought  he  exclaims,  "  Poor  thing  !  how 
happy  she  would  have  been  with  me  ;  ho\v 
happy  I  with  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
confounded  fellow's  property  in  houses  at 

Mile  End.   D Mile  End!"   And  Smith 

goes  to  sleep,  not  so  very  miserable.  His 
last  thought  is,  "  I  should  have  been  a  better 
match,  after  all,  than  Jones." 

Compare  this  romantic  sorrow  with  that 
of  Eobinson,  who  dreads  rent  and  taxes, 
who  humbles  himself  before  the  butcher, 
who  fears  to  tell  his  anxious  wife  of  this 
loss,  and  that  bad  debt ;  and  has  to  smile 
and  smile,  and  be  a  pauper  perhaps  with 
a  brougham,  which  he  is  afraid  to  put 
down. 

Cranmer,  In  what  latitude  and  longitude 
is  this  island  i 

Sir  Arthur.  I  will  consult  my  master  of 
the  yacht,  and  let  you  know  some  day,  Mr. 
Cranmer. 

Ellesmere  (aside,  contemptuously).  Some 
day  !  some  day  ! 

Sir  Arthur.  Oh,  she  was  such  a  yacht, 
the  Esmeralda  !  She  would  almost  talk  to 
you  ! 

Ellesmere.  But  sleep,  sleep,  sleep  !  Go 
on,  there's  a  good  fellow,  with  the  pith  of 
your  story.  I  feel  inclined  to  use  naughty 
words,  such  as  Smith  used  to  Mile  End,  in 
respect  to  those  indispensable  but  tiresome 
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creatures,  latitude  and  longitude,  if  they  are 
to  interrupt  us. 

Milverton.  Ellesmere,  who  is  the  greatest 
of  interrupters,  is  the  most  intolerant  of  any 
interruption  but  his  own. 

Elhsmere.  Don't  get  in  a  rage,  Milverton. 
We  shall  have  to  buy  the  bluest  of  blue 
sleep-stuff  for  you,  I  see. 

Milverton.  I  must  give  another  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  has  told  us. 
Women  enjoy  the  present  so  much  more 
than  men  do,  that  they  are  not  fond  of 
having  it  cut  short,  even  by  supreme  sleep. 

Sir  Arthur.  Now  the  next  fact  I  arrived 
at  was  this,  and  it  appears  to  me  a  remark- 
able one,  viz.  that  the  highest-priced  sleep 
was  not  bought  up  so  much  as  you  would 
suppose.  It  was  the  fashion,  however,  to 
buy  it  ;  to  use  one  of  the  slang  words  of  our 
day,  it  was  the  "  swell  "  thing  to  buy  no- 
thing but  the  choicest  sleep ;  though,  in 
reality,  pretty  nearly  all  the  young  girls,  a 
great  many  of  the  young  men,  most  of  the 
widows,  and  the  well-to-do  people,  generally 
consumed,  on  the  sly,  the  lower-priced 
sleeps.  On  the  contrary,  young  children 
almost  always  wished  for  an  expensive  sleep. 
Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Milverton.  Obviously!  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women,  the  widows,  and  well-to- 
do  people,  liked  to  have  their  dreams. 
Dreams  are  frequently  a  choice  part  of 
their  lives  ;  whereas  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  terrified  by  dreams.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  children  have  left  the  land  of 
shadows  later  than  we  have  ;  and  so  they 
fear  the  dark,  the  unknown,  the  invisible, 
more  than  we  do.  In  fact,  these  terrors  by 
night  are  some  of  the  greatest  sufferings  of 
childhood,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  tender 
to  children  about  their  fears,  which  often 
seem  very  unreasonable  to  us. 

Sir  Arthur.  Good  !  I  say  good,  because 
your  theory  agrees  with  mine. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  another  extraordinary 
thing.  The  doctors  did  not  always  use  the 
highest-priced  sleeps  in  their  compounds. 

Milverton.     I  don't  understand  that. 

Ellesmere.     I  do. 

Milverton.  I  know  what  you  mean, 
Ellesmere.  You  cannot  help  having  your 
sneer ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
doctors  are  about  the  best  men  we  have  in 
the  world ;  and  that  they  delight  in  healing, 
and  not  in  protracting  illness. 

Ellesmere.     H'm. 

Sir  Arthur.  The  explanation  is  clear,  at 
least  to  my  mind.  But  in  order  to  work  it 
out,  I  must  talk  a  little  about  myself.  I 
once  had  a  brain-fever,  brought  on  by  insane 
application  to  work.  By  the  way,  was  it 
Baxter  or  Bunyan,  or  some  other  consider- 


able theologian,  wh,o  spoke  of  "the  lust 
of  finishing?"  It  is  a  very  just  phrase  ; 
one  has  sometimes  a  mad  desire  to  finish 
what  one  has  once  begun.  Well,  the 
doctors  told  me  to  be  quiet,  and  especially 
to  avoid  all  thinking.  To  give  impossible 
prescriptions  is  the  foible  of  doctors.  I  tried 
not  to  think ;  but,  after  a  thoughtless  day, 
my  unwholesomely  active  mind  would  not 
be  quiet.  It  even  revived  all  sorts  of  mathe- 
matical work  done  at  Cambridge,  which  I 
had  long  forgotten.  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  I  possessed,  down  in  the  depths  of  my 
mind,  such  vivid  reminiscences  of  mathe- 
matical lectures.  After  an  ill-spent  nighi 
of  this  kind,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  new  course  must  be  adopted.  The 
doctors  had  ordered  rne  to  travel,  and  a  dear 
friend  had  agreed  to  travel  with  me,  who 
is  one  of  our  best  linguists.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Let  us  learn  a  new  language,"  and  he 
readily  assented.  We  will  call  him  Bopp, 
because  he  often  reminded  me  of  that  great 
grammarian.  We  set  out  on  our  travels, 
and  this  new  language  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  our  spare  thought  without  exciting  us. 
Bopp,  perhaps  to  look  after  me,  generally 
slept  in  the  next  room.  I  would  call  out  to 
him,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  "  Are  you 
asleep  ? "  "  No,"  he  would  reply.  "  Well, 
after  all,  don't  you  think  there  is  something 
in  this  language  like  the  Greek  aorist  'I " 
Bopp  would  say,  "Not  at  all,"  and  give 
reasons  for  it ;  and  then  he  would  turn 
upon  me  and  say,  "  I  should  like  to'  hear 
you  go  through  that  irregular  verb  which 
we  learnt  to-day,  and  which  I  maintain  is 
not  irregular  at  all,  but  the  real  old  form  of 
the  conjugation."  Then  I  had  to  go  through, 
as  best  I  could,  the  irregular  verb ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  it  led  to  a  comfortable 
sleep.  So  I  think  the  medicine  men  in 
Menantra  knew  that  they  must  give  nature 
some  play  in  the  way  of  mental  excitement, 
and  therefore  did  not  always  administer  to 
the  sick  the  soundest  sleep  except  upon 
urgent  occasions. 

Ellesmere.  I  declare  that  is  a  very  sen- 
sible view,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  there 
is  such  an  island,  which  we  will  call  Arthuria 
Godolphinia,  and  that  it  lies  in  latitude  397°, 
longitude  486°.  The  minutes  and  seconds, 
which  I  forget,  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cranmer, 
at  the  Treasury  in  Downing  Street,  when 
the  master  of  the  Esmeralda  consults  his 
log-book. 

Oh,  Lady  Ellesmere  !  Lady  Ellesmere  ! 
(Lady  Ellesmere  was  seen  coming  down  the 
gravel  walk  towards  the  summer-house.) 
You  have  lost  such  a  treat  (as  women  say, 
when  one  has  missed,  by  pure  accident, 
hearing  their  favourite  preacher's  last  hcur 
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and  a  half's  sermon).  Oh,  such  beautiful 
things  said  about  women  by  me,  and  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  Crannier  :  how  they  want  no 
sleep  because  they  have  no  remorse,  no 
shame,  no  vexation,  for,  as  Milverton  and 
Mr.  Crannier  both  maintain,  they  have  no 
consciences.  (How  I  have  been  fighting 
your  battles,  my  dear  Mildred !)  And  I  say 
they  have  consciences,  because  the  existence 
of  the  negative  proves  the  existence  of  the 
positive,  and  if  they  had  no  consciences  how 
could  they  be  so  unconscionable  in  the  article 
of  dress  ?  Here  is  this  young  woman  coming 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  summer-house  from 
us,  with  those  atrocious  skirts  of  hers. 

(Lady  Ellesmere  sat  down  by  her  husband, 
pulled  his  ear,  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
whispered  something  to  him.) 

Ellexmere.  Speak  out,  my  dear,  say  your 
say  to  this  choice  company.  This  young 
lady  has  the  graciousness  and  the  modesty 
to  observe,  that  there  is  only  one  woman  in 
the  world  who  would  ever  have  believed 
anything  that  Sir  John  Ellesmere  addressed 
to  her,  and  that  she  is  that  unfortunate 
young  person. 

''Here  I  must  remark  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  this  man,  Sir  John  Ellesmere.  I 
always  feel  I  do  not  do  him  justice.  His 
sayings  seem  so  hard  sometimes,  so  satirical, 
so  perverse ;  but  the  manner  of  saying  them, 
disarms  all  offence.  He  has  a  look  of  kind- 
ness and  affection,  when  he  is  teasing  Mil- 
verton,  that  wins  my  heart.  And  that  wife 
of  his  is  so  fond  of  him  :  it  almost  makes 
one  cross  to  see  it.) 

Ellesmere.  But,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur, 
more  about  sleep.  Attend,  Mildred  !  Sir 
Arthur  is  telling  us  about  an  island  at  which 
he  arrived  in  a  yacht,  that  almost  spoke  to 
him,  where  they  sold  sleep,  a  clammy  blue 
stuff,  like  a  sea  anemone  (lat.  470°,  long. 
690°,  minutes  and  seconds  omitted,  to  the 
great  regret  of  Mr.  Cranmer),  and  where 
women  spend  all  their  money  in  dress,  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  buy  good  sleep. 
Doctors — the  rascals — prescribe  second-rate 
sleep :  young  men,  widowers,  and  widows 
(young  widows,  Lady  Ellesmere)  will  insist 
upon  dreaming,  and  therefore  buy  low- 
priced  sleeps.  Heavy  fathers  of  families 
buy  the  real  stuff  to  console  themselves 
against  the  evils  which  attend  married  life. 
I  am  sure  I  want  some.  Nothing  but  the 
best  sleep  for  me,  as  long  as  I  am  plagued 
as  much  as  I  am.  Bills  again :  a  cheque 
wanted  !  Lady  Ellesmere  is  so  loving  and 
affectionate  on  such  occasions ;  and  when 
she  says, "  My  dearest  love,  I  want  to  bother 
you  about  a  little  matter  of  business,"  I 
know  it  means  a  cheque  of  three  figures  at 
least.  Oh !  I  have  forgotten ;  in  this  happy 


island  children  prefer  high-priced  sleep,  be- 
cause, as  Milverton  says,  they  come  more 
recently  from  the  land  of  shadows.  I  call 
that  now  a  clear  and  sensible  explanation, 
not  at  all  built  upon  hypothesis. 

And  now,  my  dear,  I  have  told  you  all 
about  it,  which  these  people  have  taken  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  elaborate — Mil- 
verton perpetually  interrupting,  after  his 
tiresome  fashion.  Now  drive  on,  Sir 
Arthur  ;  never  mind  their  interruptions. 
I  will  back  you  up  with  judicious  silence. 

Milverton.  This  Ishinaelite  ;  his  tongue, 
if  not  his  hand,  is  against  everybody. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  come  to  the  saddest  part 
of  my  story.  As  I  told  you,  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  at  the  sleep-shop  in  the 
grand  square.  After  the  sun  went  down, 
and  the  Southern  Cross  was  wont  to  shine 
out  in  all  its  ineffable  beauty  (I  don't  know 
how  my  crew  felt,  but  that  constellation  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  awful  mysterious  influence 
over  me  :  I  was  never  tired  of  gazing  up  at 
it),  there  used  to  come  to  the  shop,  in  a 
stealthy  manner,  a  wretched-looking  man. 
His  clothes  (their  clothes  are  chiefly  made 
of  the  red  and  green  niithral — a  kind  of 
rush)  showed  what  we  call  genteel  poverty, 
but  he  always  bought  a  small  quantity  of 
the  highest-priced  sleep — the  bluest  of  the 
blue.  I  talked  to  Alcathra,  my  chemist 
friend,  about  this  poor  man. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  a  man  of  his  means  can- 
not afford  to  buy  such  sleep.  There  is 
crime,  or  there  is  horrible  disaster  there.  I 
do  the  best  I  can  for  him  to  cheapen  it,  and 
I  lose  by  every  sale  I  make  to  him."  (What 
good  people  there  really  are  everywhere.) 
"  I  know  the  day  will  arrive  when  that  man 
will  come  no  more,  and  I  shall  hear  that  the 
officers  of  justice  have  my  poor  customer  in 
their  clutches.  But  let  us  give  the  poor 
wretch  what  easement  we  can.  You  know 
we  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  we  sellers  of  sleep, 
and  so  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not  bound  to 
denounce  him.  To  you,  as  a  stranger,  I  may 
speak  openly." 

I  was  quite  sure  that  Alcathra  was  right, 
from  two  circumstances  which  I  observed 
myself.  This  poor  man  always  walked  down 
the  middle  of  the  street,  so  as  to  be  sure  he 
was  not  followed  by  anybody ;  and  just 
before  he  entered  the  shop  I  have  observed 
him  clear  up  his  countenance,  and  try  to 
look  lively ;  fearing,  no  doubt,  lest  his 
habitual  dejection  should  betray  him. 

Our  surmises  proved  to  be  well-founded. 
Two  days  before  I  left  the  port,  this  poor 
wretch  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
It  was  not  so  very  wicked  a  crime  after  all. 
He  was  a  harsh,  hard  man,  the  criminal  ; 
but,  in  his  rough  way,  he  adored  his  wife. 
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The  wife  was  false,  and  he  had  slain  her 
lover,  committing  the  deed  very  artfully. 
It  was  done  at  the  sleep-mines,  where  the 
murderer  was  a  superintendent  of  consider- 
able authority. 

And  now  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me 
when  I  tell  you  I  saved  this  poor  man  from 
execution.  We  broke  open  the  prison  at 
night,  an  easy  task  to  do,  as  the  prison  was 
a  wooden  building,  and  I  carried  him  off  in 
the  yacht.  He  died,  though,  a  broken- 
hearted man,  before  we  advanced  far  on  our 
voyage  homeward,  for  he  believed,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  his  wife  had  secretly 
denounced  him  to  the  Council,  and  this 
thought  was  his  death-stroke.  His  last  look 
upwards  was  at  the  Southern  Cross,  which 
they  regard  Avith  fervent  religious  worship. 
I  had  become  attached  to  the  poor  man : 
und  he  was,  in  his  way,  a  great  thinker. 
Strange  to  say,  to  that  semi-savage,  all  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  fate,  free-will,  and 
predestination — those  questions  which  will 
torment  even  the  most  civilized  people  to 
the  latest  generation — were  present  in  his 
bewildered  mind.  I  don't  know  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  kept 
the  poor  man  alive,  for  the  sleep-stuff  I  had 
brought  with  me  was  beginning  to  fade  in 
colour  ;  and  I  remember  his  mentioning  to 
me  during  his  later  days,  that  his  dreams 
were  horrible. 

I  have  not  told  you  of  some  compound 
.sleep-stuff  which  was  also  used  in  the  island. 
I  say  compound,  because  I  am  sure  it  was 
mixed  with  some  drug,  though  my  chemist 
friend  would  never  acknowledge  that.  It 
was,  however,  of  a  pink  colour,  and  was 
used  by  those  persons  who  had  to  attend 
public  meetings,  even  by  some  of  those  who 
formed  the  great  Council  of  Ten.  Its  effect 
was  this  :  it  put  a  man  into  a  pleasing  kind 
of  stupor,  in  which  state  he  did  not  care 
much  how  time  passed,  or  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  he  could  be  in  this  state  without 
betraying  himself,  for  he  could  hear  all  that 
was  said,  and  look  sufficiently  intelligent, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  semi-comatose 
condition,  which  made  the  length  of  speech 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  There  were 
rumours  that  the  great  chief  himself  was 
somewhat  addicted  to  pink  sleeps,  but,  if  so, 
he  must  have  been  very  prudent  in  the  use 
of  them,  for  he  always  seemed  to  give  an 
intelligent  attention  when  listening  at  the 
great  council,  or  receiving  any  of  his  subjects. 

Ellesmere.  I  never  have  liked  yachting. 
It  is  true  you  get  rid  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, but  then  you  are  shut  up  with  a  few 
people,  and  what  becomes  of  you  if  you 
quarrel  with  them?  Besides,  there  is  a 
want  of  space  in  all  ships,  even  of  the 


largest  size,  which  does  not  suit  me.  I 
would,  however,  endure  a  long  cruise  in  any 
yacht  that  would  bring  me  to  an  island 
where  I  could  buy  pink  sleeps.  You  know, 
when  I  was  Attorney-General,  I  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  judge,  but  I  dreaded  so 
much  having  to  go  through  the  necessary 
amount  of  listening  that  I  refused  it.  Listen- 
ing patiently  is  certainly  not  my  fort e. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  should  not  have  liked  to 
have  stayed  any  longer  in  the  island,  though 
it  was  a  most  instructive  place  ;  but  I  knew 
that,  whenever  I  should  see  a  poor  man 
buying  continually  high-priced  sleeps,  I 
should  be  sure  to  suspect  him  of  some 
deadly  crime.  Indeed,  I  had  already  begun 
to  suspect  several  individuals  who  frequented 
the  upper  and  the  lower  shops,  and  who 
always  went  beyond  their  apparent  means 
in  buying  high-priced  sleeps. 

And  now,  lady  and  gentlemen,  my  tale  is 
told.  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  a  sad  one. 

There  was  a  silence  for  some  time. 
Even  Ellesmere  seemed  subdued ;  and 
over  liis  mobile  countenance  there  passed 
a  cloud  of  thought,  Avhich  was  full  of 
pity,  but  he  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

Ellesmere.  How  true  are  Goethe's  words, 
that  a  man  cannot  jump  away  from  his  own 
shadow  !  Sir  Arthur  introduces  us  to  this 
strange,  sleep-buying  people.  There  his 
imagination  ends.  He  makes  them  have 
just  the  same  motives  as  people  in  our 
lands,  who,  unhappily,  cannot  buy  sleep,  be 
they  ever  so  rich  in  consols.  For  instance, 
the  poor  wretch  whom  Sir  Arthur  carried 
away  did  but  partake  the  fate  of  men  in 
well-known  climes,  and  the  source  of  his 
misfortunes  was  that  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  the  source  of  ours. 

I,  too,  feel  the  impulse  of  genius  upon 
me,  and  must  tell  my  little  story ;  but  it 
will  be  one  that  you  will  all  easily  recognise. 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  Thus  spoke  the  Caliph, 
supremely  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  women. 

"Who  is  she  ?.I  say."  And  the  affrighted 
lords  said,  "  Light  of  the  World,  Consoler 
of  the  Faithful,  Gem  of  Gems,  Centre  of 
the  flowing  Universe,  there  is  no  '  she,'  but 
the  poor  man,  who  was  working  at  one  of 
the  loftiest  windows  of  your  palace,  fell 
down  into  the  marble  Court  of  Leopards, 
and  is  dead." 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  said  the  Caliph,  wrath- 
fully  ;  "  let  me  know  her  name." 

And  the  lords  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Caliph,  feeling  their  heads  loose  upon 
their  shoulders. 
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And  there  was  dread  silence  in  the  divan, 
while  the  Caliph  played  with  the  jewelled 
hilt  of  his  scimitar.  And  one  little  child, 
the  son  of  Zobeide,  dared  to  take  off  the 
slipper  of  the  Caliph,  and  run  away  with  it 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  divan.  Had  it  not 
been  the  son  of  Zobeide,  the  bastinado  would 
have  been  liberally  applied. 

The  lords  returned,  and  the  vizier  said, 
"Efflux  of  Joy,  Wisest  of  the  Wise,  Incom- 
parable Master  of  the  greatest  of  sciences, 
the  human  heart ;  she  is  Almeida,  the 
Princess  Zobeide's  favourite  tire-woman, 
and  the  man  said  words  to  her,  and  she 
listened  and  yet  would  not  listen ;  and  he 
missed  his  footing,  as  most  men  do  who  dote 
upon  a  woman  ;  and  he  is  dead." 

And  the  Caliph  smiled  a  grim  smile.  He 
rose,  and  the  lords,  who  felt  their  necks 
strengthened,  fell  on  their  faces  before  him ; 
and  the  Caliph  went  to  his  harem  to  tell  his 
wives  how  wise  he  was,  and  that  nobody 
could  deceive  him.  For  even  a  caliph  likes 
to  be  thought  wise  by  his  women ;  whom  he 
finds  not  so  easy  to  rule,  though  he  is  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful. 

And  the  lustrous  Zobeide  shivered  and 
trembled  while  the  Caliph  told  her  of  his  all- 
pervading  wisdom,  for  she  knew  that  the 
Christian  slave,  Azor  (who  had  fallen  into 
the  marble  Court  of  Leopards),  adored  her, 
and  not  Almeida  ;  and  that  he  had  died  for 
the  love  of  her  bright  eyes. 

But  she  did  not  fail  to  extol  the  wisdom 
of  the  Caliph ;  and  the  Caliph  was  convinced 
that  he  was  the  wisest  of  men,  and  that  the 
praises  of  his  lords  were  not  flattery  such  as 
had  been  addressed,  to  his  great  disgust,  to 
the  late  caliph,  his  father,  but  that  they 
were  the  words  of  wisdom  and  sobriety,  and 
were  as  true  as  the  cries  of  the  water- 
carriers  when  they  cry, "  Water,  water,  from 
the  Fountain  of  Desire,  in  front  of  the 
palace ;"  for,  indeed,  it  was  water  that  they 
had  to  sell. 

And  Zobeide  mourned  for  the  graceful 
Azor  many  days  :  and  when,  by  night,  she 
stood  on  his  tomb,  she  said,  "  My  heart  is 
with  thee  for  ever,  0  my  beloved !" 

And  Zobeide's  son  did  not  fear  to  run 
away  with  the  slippers  of  the  great  Caliph — 
Light  of  the  World,  Consoler  of  the  Faith- 
ful, Gem  of  Gems,  Centre  of  the  flowing 
Universe,  Discoverer  of  thoughts,  and  Azure 
Sea  of  Wisdom. 

Milverton.  Now  has  not  Ellesmere  con- 
trived to  darken  that  story  by  sarcasm  ?  He 
told  it  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  I 
must  admit. 

My  dear  Lady  Ellesmere,  do  correct  that 
husband  of  yours,  for  to  the  rest  of  us  he  is 
incorrigible. 


Lady  Ellesmere.  My  dear  Mr.  Milvertou. 
I  took  him  only  upon  your  recommendation, 
as  you  well  know,  and  not  from  any  merit 
of  his  own.  Is  there  not  something  I  often 
hear  you  gentlemen  talk  of  applied  to  horses, 
the  word  warranty  or  warrantry  ?  You 
know  I  have  something  of  the  kind  from 
you :  it  is  your  business  to  make  him 
behave  properly.  This  is  an  animal  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  [here 
she  pulled  his  ear]  if  you  had  not  declared 
that  he  was  safe  and  good. 

Sir  Arthur.  In  double  harness?  Did 
Mr.  Milverton's  warranty  extend  to  that  ? 
If  it  did,  he  was  a  very  rash  man. 

(Hereupon  Sir  Arthur  walked  away  in 
his  lounging  manner  towards  the  house.) 

Ellesmere.  Now,  Milverton,  I  have  a 
very  serious  word  to  say  to  you.  As  to 
being  beaten  by  this  fellow's  invention,  it 

must  not  be.     You  are  the  greatest  

amongst  us :  or  to  speak  euphemistically, 
you  have  the  most  vigorous  imagination.  If 
you  cannot  tell  a  story  which  will  beat  his — 
that  will  require  a  pull  at  a  more  lengthened 
arc  (I  flatter  myself  that  is  a  good  expres- 
sion)— I  shall  despise  you  for  ever.  Kecol- 
lect  the  fellow  is  a  Tory.  He  will  go  back 
to  his  par.y  and  laugh  at  our  beards  if  we 
cannot  beat  him  in  invention.  I  cannot  do 
it  myself.  I  read  a  novel ;  I  come  to  the  end 
of  the  first  volume.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  see  how  Edwin  is  ever  to  marry 
Angelina.  The  difficulties  are  so  tremen- 
dous. Edwin  is  already  married :  Angelina 
is  about  to  marry  the  wrong  man :  the 
fathers  have  quarrelled.  Edwin  is  a  pauper, 
and  is  suspected  of  two  murders.  Angelina 
has  sworn  never  to  speak  to  or  even  look  at 
Edwin  ;  and  really,  without  joking,  I  can- 
not imagine  how  Edwin  and  Angelina  are 
to  be  happy  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume. 

But  to  fellows  like  you,  who  are  bom 
story-tellers — otherwise,  highly  imaginative 
men — it  is  all  as  easy  as  possible.  It  goes, 
as  the  Americans  say,  "  slick  off."  Edwin's 
wife,  a  poor  creature  (I  am  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her),  dies.  Edwin  has  only  committed 
one  murder — a  very  innocent  one,  quite 
consistent  with  propriety — while  Angelina's 
intended  has  committed  the  other,  a  foul 
crime.  Angelina's  papa  finds  that  Edwin's 
papa  was  the  man  who,  when  he  (Ange- 
lina's papa)  was  going  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune,  advanced  him  21.  12s.  6<t  upon 
no  other  security  but  his  saying,  "Oh 
heavens !  my  generous  benefactor.  How 
shall  I  ever  repay  you  ? " 

Angelina's  intended  (a  nasty  man,  that) 
is  the  individual  who  has,  kept  Edwin, 
by  a  forged  will,  out  of  the  posses- 
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sion  of  Lorimer  Court,  an  old  house,  with 
7,OOOZ.  a -year  in  land  attached  to  it — no 
mortgages,  no  annuities  for  younger  children 
• — which,  on  discovery  of  the  fraud,  comes  at 
once  to  Edwin  without  any  trouble.  At 
least  there  is  no  trouble  to  speak  of.  An 
old  woman  is  to  die,  the  old  woman  reveal- 
ing everything  that  requires  to  be  revealed 
at  the  most  opportune  moment.  Angelina 
"  clasps  "  (is  not  that  the  proper  word  ?) 
'Edwin  to  her  bosom,  saying,  however,  that 
7.< ><  KJ/.  a-year  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
TOO/.  Ditto,  says  father  ;  and  all  goes  on 
as  right  as  a  trivet — but  what  a  trivet  is,  I 
should  be  puzzled  to  say. 

Milverton.  And  this  is  the  man  who 
suys  he  is  not  imaginative  ! 

Ellesmere.  Ah,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  an  effort  this  was  on  my  part,  and  how 
exhausted  I  feel  after  it.  In  all  earnestness, 
and  speaking  seriously,  if  you  believe  I  ever 
do  speak  seriously,  I  am  quite  bewildered  in 
endeavouring  to  see  my  way  through  the 
difficulties  that  accumulate  in  the  first  and 
seuond  volumes  of  a  novel. 

I  look  upon  you  imaginative  fellows  with 
a  kind  of  awe.  I  cannot  think  how  you 
invent  the  things  you  do  invent.  I  regard 
you  with  the  same  kind  of  dread  that  our 
friend  Kingsley  says  savage  men  feel  for 
savage  women: — a  dread,  by  the  way,  I  must 
own  I  largely  feel  for  civilized  women — if, 
indeed,  there  is  such  an  entity  as  a  civilized 
woman  ;  and  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  in 
observing  how  fiction  to  you  people  is  the 
same  thing,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
reality. 

I  must  have  my  brief  to  go  upon.  Now 
if  I  had  not  had  the  main  outlines  of  my 
caliph  story,  I  could  not  have  made  any- 
thing of  it.  You  don't  want  any  outlines. 
You  invent  from  the  beginning.  I  admire 
you  fellows,  entertaining  at  the  same  time  a 
kind  of  disrespect  and  distrust  for  you. 

Milverton.  Complete  admiration  is  not 
fit  all  in  your  way,  my  dear  Ellesmere.  If 
I  were  to  find  you  indulging  in  it,  I  should 
be  sure  that  a  serious  illness  was  coming 
upon  you. 

But,  to  revert  to  our  main  point  :  I  will 
have  a  story  ready  by  the  next  time  we 
meet — that  is,  if  Alick  here  will  help  me ; — 
one  that  I  have  thought  over  for  years  :  a 
true  one:  at  least  one  which  I  know  has 
happened  in  the  world's  history.  But,  if  I 
agree  to  narrate  such  a  story,  will  you  pro- 
mise not  to  interrupt  1  Such  interruptions 
as  you  make  are,  no  doubt,  very  droll ;  but, 
I  itssure  you,  they  do  embarrass  a  narrator. 
Sir  Arthur  bore  your  interruptions  nobly. 
You  know  he  is  accustomed  to  be  listened 
to  with  reverence.  Great  authors  are  not 


the  mere  temporary  rubbish  that  eminent 
lawyers  are,  and  must  be  treated  differently. 

Ellesmere..  Well,  I  have  heard  insulting 
things  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  never 
anything  to  equal  your  last  remark. 

Milverton  (who  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing).  You  see,  my  dear  Ellesmere,  one 
must  make  you  know  your  place,  while  Sir 
Arthur  is  here. 

Ellesmere.  And  there  is  my  wife  follow- 
ing him  up  and  down  the  lawn,  like  an 
obedient  poodle-dog,  listening,  no  doubt,  to 
his  sentimental  nonsense,  as  if  it  were 
heaven-descended  wisdom,  thinking  all  the 
time  what  a  rough  pippin  her  Sir  John 
is.  If  I  once  get  away  from  here,  no  more 
of  the  society  of  authors  for  me,  nothing  but 
that  of  Masters  in  Chancery,  solid  merchants, 
and  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

Sir,  I  abjure  all  vagabonds.  But,  Mil- 
verton, do  pound  Sir  Arthur  with  a  grand 
story,  so  full  of  daring  fiction,  that  his 
inventions,  in  comparison  with  yours,  shall 
seem  to  be  crystal  truths.  The  honour  of 
our  side  of  the  House  is  at  stake.  Take 
Sandy  [Sir  John  Ellesmere  would  always 
call  me  Sandy]  into  your  confidence.  As 
half  a  Scotchman,  he  has  second-sight  at  his 
command.  Good-bye  :  I  am  going  to  fish. 
Now  do  look  at  that  deluded  person,  Lady 
Ellesmere  !  You  see,  from  that  respectful 
stooping  of  the  shoulders,  though  they  have 
their  backs  turned  to  us,  how  she  is  drink- 
ing in  discourse  about  the  "  true  "  and  the 
"beautiful,"  and  the  "absolute,"  and  the 
"  uncouth,"  with  a  big  U,  which  means  her 
respected  husband.  I'll  pitch  into  that 
fellow  after  dinner. 

[Exit  Sir  J.  Ellesmere. 

Milverton.  Come  to  my  study,  Alick  ; 
we  will  see  if  we  cannot  tell  them  something 
which  will  be  new  to  them,  and  astonish 
their  weak  minds. 

I  have  always  been  very  suspicious 
about  this  fishing  of  Sir  John  Elles- 
mere's.  I  am  sure  he  is  up  to  sonic 
mischief  or  other.1 

1  I  have  since  found  out  all  about  Sir  John 
Ellesmere 's  fishing,  by  consulting  my  little 
friend,  Jemmy  Veck,  "who  haunts  the  river 
that  Sir  John  pretends  to  fisli.  "Well, 
Jemmy,"  I  said,  "and  so  a  great  London 
gentleman  conies  here  and  catches  a  good 
many  fish  ;  more  than  you  can  catch."  Jemmy 
grinned,  and  said  :  "  A'  never  caught  a  fish  as 
I  seed  :  a'  gets  Ms  line  fuzzed  up  in  the  bushes 
many  a  time.  Lor !  a'  can't  fish  at  all  !  A* 
drags  his  fly  far  under  the  water.  A'  went 
and  caught  two  or  three  little  ones  for  un 
t'other  day,  but  a'  didn't  seem  to  want  Vm  at 
all.  '  Well,'  he  said  to  I,  '  why  couldn't  ec 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

IN  two  days  after  the  last  conversation 
•we  met  in  the  summer-house. 

There  was  no  addition  to  our  party 
but  Mrs.  Milverton. 

Before  Mr.  Milverton  commenced  his 
story,  there  was  a  short  conversation  as 
follows  : — 

Milverton.  Before  I  begin,  Ellesmere,  I 
must  insist,  as  I  told  you  before,  upon  having 
no  interruptions  from  you.  I  have  thought 
over  this  story  for  many  years  of  my  life.  It 
is,  as  I  told  you,  a  real  story,  and  a  very 
serious  one  ;  and  I  have  not  the  patience  and 
good  temper  of  Sir  Arthur,  to  bear  your  in- 
terruptions. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  Leonard,  dear,  I  am 
sure  I  wish  to  hear  your  story  without  any 
interruptions  ;  but  don't  ask  what  is  im- 
possible. Lady  Ellesmere  and  I  pressed  Sir 
John,  when  we  were  last  in  London,  to  come 
and  hear  with  us  that  great  preacher,  the 

Rev.  Mr. .  I  will  never  again  ask  Sir 

John  to  come  to  any  sermon,  for  he  behaved 
abominably  : — "  What  does  this  prove  ? " 
"  This  is  the  third  time  he  has  made  that 
statement,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it." 
"  Here,  again,  he  is  arguing  in  a  circle." 
And  so  he  went  on,  worrying  us  in  whis- 
pers with  all  manner  of  objections  to  the 
sermon :  and  even  his  wife  could  not  keep 
him  at  all  quiet. 

Ellesmere.     I  hope  you  see,  Milverton, 

have  thrown  'em  into  the  water  again,  poor 
things ! '  The  big  trout  under  the  wooden 
bridge  knows  un  by  this  time,  and  seems  quite 
pleased  to  see  un ;  and  they  look  at  one  another 
for  ten  minutes  together  without  moving. 
Oh !  the  trout  is  very  fond  of  company,  when  it 
knows  there  is  no  harm  ;  and  I  don't  believe 
that  gentleman  ever  caught  a  fish  in  his  life." 
So  it  is  evident  that  Sir  John  makes  his 
fishing  a  mere  pretext  for  getting  a  few  hours 
to  himself,  during  which  time  1  suppose  he 
thinks  over  his  speeches.  But  the  fuss  he 
made  about  those  little  trout  that  Jemmy 
caught  for  him,  was  something  to  have  seen. 
He  insisted  upon  their  being  placed  upon  a 
separate  dish  by  themselves,  and  taking  upon 
himself  the  helping,  giving  each  of  us  a  little 
bit  as  if  it  was  some  sacred  food  :  declaring 
there  was  never  anything  so  good  brought  to 
table.  He  also  informed  us  that  to  catch  a 
big  trout  was  no  difficulty  whatever ;  but  that 
the  real  piscatorial  skill  was  shown  in  catching 
small  ones,  as  he  had  done  for  us.  I  declare 
he  so  overpowered  us  with  talk  that  we 
thought  we  were  eating  something  wonderful. 


that  your  wife  (wives  can  say  most  uncom- 
plimentary things)  infers  that  your  story  will 
be  very  like  a  sermon.  But  now,  let  us 
make  a  bargain :  let  us  enter  into  a  contract. 
You  are  to  prose  on  for  one  hour  and  a 
half,  and  during  that  one  hour  and  a  half  I 
am  only  to  interrupt  twice,  each  time  by 
a  single  sentence  which  is  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  words. 

Milverton.  I  close  at  once  with  your 
proposition. 

The  events  of  the  story  I  shall  have  to  tell 
will  have  occurred  at  a  period  of  the  world's 
history  when  this  very  spot  on  which  we  sit 
was  far  down  in  the  ocean,  from  whence  it 
has  been  raised  by  gradual  upheavings. 

Ellesmere.  My  goodness,  what  an  oppor- 
tunity that  will  give  this  man  for  inventing 
things  which  cannot  be  contradicted  ;  and 
it  will  be  no  good  showing  that  he  can  know 
no  more  of  those  tunes  than  we  do,  for,  of 
course,  the  imaginative  man — the  egregious 
inventor  (I  suppose  I  must  not  say  a  short, 
sharp,  true  word) — declares  that  he  knows 
all  things  by  the  force  of  his  predominant 
imagination.  I,  poor  man,  know,  for  certain, 
nothing  that  has  not  happened  in  my  own 
time,  and  before  my  own  eyes. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  would  not  advise  you 
always  to  trust  your  own  eyes. 

Cranmer.  But  let  us  not  delay  ;  let  us 
have  the  story  at  once,  Mr.  Milverton ;  only 
do  not  let  it  be  placed  in  impossible  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  for  to  me,  a  plain  practical 
man  as  I  am,  that  a  story  should  have  some 
semblance  of  reality  is  a  great  comfort. 

Milverton.  Mine  is  all  real,  and  must 
have  happened :  in  fact,  I  know  it  did 
happen. 


THE  STORY  OF  BEALMAH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE     LAKE     CITY. 

"  How  lovely  is  water ! — on  a  flower, 
bedewing  the  grass,  rushing  down 
as  a  mountain  torrent,  rolling  on  as  a 
mighty  river,  expanding  itself  into  a 
vast  lake,  like  this,  kissed  into  ripples 
by  the  shimmering  of  moonlight." 

Such  were  the  words  of  a  young  man 
who  stood  out  upon  a  balcony  connected 
with  a  low,  long  range  of  buildings, 
stranger  in  aspect  than  any  which  have 
met  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  for  many  ages.  He  was  one  of 
the  dwellers  in  a  lake  city  in  the 
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south  of  Europe,  similar  to  such,  as  have 
"been  discovered  in  recent  years  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lakes  in  Switzerland. 

The  young  man  resumed  his  train  of 
thought.  "Surely,"  he  muttered, "water 
is  the  woman  of  the  inanimate  creation : 
versatile,  fluent,  lovely,  untameable,  and 
dangerous." 

The  youth  who  spoke  these  words 
was  not  stalwart,  like  most  of  the  men 
of  his  nation,  and  he  was  evidently  un- 
used to  hard  labour  of  any  kind.  The 
cause  of  this  was  manifest  when,  rousing 
himself  at  last  from  his  reverie,  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  long  Avooden  balcony. 
It  was  then  perceptible  that  he  halted 
slightly  in  his  walk  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
had  been  lame  from  his  birth. 

The  description  in  words  of  such  a 
wondrous  thing  as  any  human  counte- 
nance cannot  be  otherwise  than  very 
poor  and  inadequate.  But  still  it  is 
better  than  nothing  ;  and  so  I  will  here 
endeavour  to  pourtray  the  outward 
appearance  of  this  youth.  His  was  a 
very  singular  face,  from  the  strange 
admixture  of  daring  and  softness  which 
pervaded  it.  He  had  beautiful  melan- 
choly eyes  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  tender- 
ness of  character ;  but  these  were  sur- 
mounted by  dark  eyebrows  which  nearly 
met.  In  the  centre  of  his  forehead, 
even  now,  while  he  was  a  young  man, 
there  was  a  deep  vertical  dent,  formed 
probably  by  the  contraction  of  the  brows 
by  thought.  In  each  part  of  this  re- 
markable face  there  was  contradiction. 
The  nose  was  slightly  aquiline,  and 
most  delicately  formed  from  the  upper 
part  to  the- nostril,  which,  however,  was 
wide,  and  even  somewhat  coarse.  The 
.  lips  again  were  well-formed,  except  that 
the  lower  one  was  very  large,  and  what 
is  called  sensual.  He  had  a  sweet  subtle 
smile,  and  there  were  dimples  beautiful 
as  those  in  any  woman's  face.  Though 
a  very  crafty  man,  he  could  not  quite 
command  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  and,  to  a  refined  observer,  it  was 
sometimes  but  too  visible  what  Ecalmah 
was  really  thinking  aboiit.  The  chin 
was  decided ;  and  the  whole  contour  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  square 


and   massive,  like    that   of    the    First 
Napoleon. 

He  was  rather  under  than  above  the 
middle  size,  and  he  stooped  slightly, 
generally  looking  down  on  the  ground, 
as  one  immersed  in  thought.  His  hands 
were  very  small  and  delicate,  and  he 
made  great  use  of  them  when  speaking. 
His  gestures  altogether  were  like  those 
of  an  Andalusian,  having  a  combination 
of  gravity,  dignity,  and  vivacity  which, 
perhaps,  in  modern  times  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  that  part  of  Spain. 

Such  is  the  portraiture,  as  near  as  I 
can  give  it,  of  one  who  was  destined  to 
play  a  greater  part  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  south  of  Europe  at 
that  period  of  the  world's  history. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  a  very 
characteristic  thing,  his  hair,  which  was 
extremely  fine  and  delicate,  and  gave 
signs  that  he  would  be  prematurely  bald. 
Like  Ca3sar,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
this.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  most 
refined  persons  are  wont  to  have  this 
kind  of  hair.  It  was  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  formed  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  dark  and  somewhat  fierce  eyebrows. 

Of  his  dress  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  was  rich,  careless,  and  slovenly  ;  and 
that  he  little  heeded  the  prevailing 
fashions  of  his  country.  Altogether  he 
was  one  of  those  men  whom,  if  you 
met  him  accidentally,  you  would  invo- 
luntarily turn  to  look  upon  again; 
which  attention  on  your  part  he  would 
have  construed  into  an  observation  of 
his  lameness,  and  would  accordingly 
have  been  somewhat  disconcerted. 

Eealmah-Koonah  (for  that  was  his 
name)  had  been  unable  to  join  heartily 
in  the  sports  of  boys,  or  the  labours  of 
men  ;  but  in  compensation  for  this  en- 
forced inactivity,  his  intellect  had  been 
brightened  and  his  thoughtfulness  de- 
veloped by  his  painful  isolation.  Of 
all  the  men  in  that  strange  city  Eealmah 
was  the  wisest ;  and  at  that  moment, 
excepting  the  guards  at  the  drawbridges, 
he  was  the  only  watcher  who  was  look- 
ing out  upon  the  wide  extent  of  waters, 
and  upon  the  reflection  in  them  of  the 
unclouded  sky. 

"  I   mistrust,"  he   said    to    himself, 
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"  that  smooth-spoken  ambassador  ;  but 
how  shall  I  dare  to  make  known  my 
suspicions  to  the  assembly  of  the  grey- 
haired  warriors  :  I  who  am  but  a  youth, 
and  who  have  no  spoils  to  show,  wrested 
from  the  enemy,  or  from  wild  beasts  : 
I  who  cannot  even  win  the  love  of  a 
woman,  and  upon  whose  suit  the  grace- 
ful Talora  looks  with  gentle,  but  unmis- 
takable contempt  1" 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   RELIGION   AND   GOVERNMENT  OF   THE 
SHEVIRI. 

THE  government  of  the  Sheviri,  to  which 
nation  Realmah  belonged,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  one.  It  rested  with 
four  chiefs,  who  were  named  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  :  the  chief 
of  the  East,  the  chief  of  the  West,  the 
chief  cf  the  oSorth,  and  the  chief  of  the 
South.  In  any  ceremonial  the  chief  of 
the  East  had  the  first  place.  Each  chief 
ruled  over  that  quarter  of  the  city  which 
corresponded  geographically  with  his 
title.  The  name  of  the  city  was  Abibah. 
There  were  councils  consisting  of  men 
of  high  rank  attached  to  each  of  the 
four  chiefs  :  there  was  also  a  council  of 
four  hundred  which  was  partly  nomi- 
nated by  the  chiefs,  and  partly  chosen 
by  election  from  among  the  people.  This 
council  met  only  on  very  great  occa- 
sions. 

The  criminal  laws  were  very  severe, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  nations  of 
imperfect  civilization  ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  almost  always  in- 
flicted by  strangulation. 

There  was  one  very  singular  custom. 
If  a  man  had  been  injured  by  another 
in  the  way  of  slander,  or  petty  theft,  or 
calumny,  and  this  was  proved  before  a 
judge,  the  judges  being  always  members 
of  the  council  of  one  of  the  four  chiefs, 
it  was  allowed  to  the  injured  man,  or  to 
one  of  his  immediate  family,  to  build  a 
little  hut  close  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  injurer,  where  he  abode  day  and 
night,  watched  his  enemy's  incomings 
and  outgoings,  and  on  seeing  him  per- 
petually repeated  the  sentence  of  the 


judge.'  Eor  instance,  if  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Adolmah  had  spoken  falsely, 
and  slandered  his  neighbour,  Barru  ; 
the  injured  man,  Barru,  having  built 
his  hut  close  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
Adolmah,  when  he  saw  Adolmah  come 
in,  or  go  out,  would  utter  the  words, 
"  Adolmah  is  a  liar  and  a  slanderer  :  so 
says  the  righteous  judge,  my  lord  Corah, 
of  the  council  of  the  East." 

It  was  found  by  experience  that  no 
man  could  long  endure  this  persecution ; 
and  Adolmah  was  sure  to  make  repara- 
tion to  Barru  to  get.  rid  of  his  hateful 
presence,  which  was  like  an  embodied 
conscience  sitting  for  ever  at  his  gate. 

The  religion  of  the  Sheviri  was  simple. 
They  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being  un- 
approachable by  gifts  or  offerings,  and- 
whose  name  even  was  to  be  rarely  men- 
tioned; but  there  were  lesser  gods,  some 
malign  and  some  benignant,  to  whom 
sacrifices  were  to  be  made  on  special 
occasions. 

There  were  five  lesser  gods  and  god- 
desses. 

First,  Rotondarah,  the  god  of  thunder 
and  of  storms. 

Secondly,  Paravi,  the  goddess  of  fer- 
tility, answering  to  the  Ceres  of  the 
ancients. 

Then  Kalatavee,  a  very  noxious  di- 
vinity, who  was  the  promoter  of  all  ac- 
cidents, disasters,  and  illnesses.  Death, 
however,  was  not  in  his  power  :  he  could 
only  maim,  and  infect,  and  blight.  Many 
were  the  prayers  and  oblations  made  to 
him  by  anxious  mothers. 

Then  Koomrah-Kamah  (literally,  the 
heaper  together  of  shells),  the  god  of 
riches.  The  men  of  Abibah  prayed  to 
him  very  frequently,  and  very  sincerely 
— men  who  paid  very  little  attention 
even  to  Kalatavee :  for  what  are  acci- 
dents and  diseases  when  put  in  compari- 
son with  the  loss  or  gain  of  wealth ;  and 
who  Avould  not  be  rich  and  diseased 
rather  than  poor,  healthy,  and  despised  ? 
At  least  thus  thought  the  Sheviri ;  but 
then  they  were,  as  some  think,  poor 
ignorant  barbarians,  living  at  an  age  of 
the  world  when  the  principles  of  wisdom 
had  not  been  fully  worked  out  by  man- 
kind. 
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Then  Blastessa-Kooli,  the  goddess  who 
ruled  the  affections,  answering  somewhat 
to  Venus,  only  being  more  general  in  her 
domination,  for  she  influenced  all  forms 
and  phases  of  love.  She  was  not  a  di- 
vinity to  whom  much  attention  was  paid 
by  the  Sheviri,  for  they  were  not  wise 
enough,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  see  that, 
upon  her  influence  the  greatest  part  of 
domestic  felicity  depends.  Xow  we 
know  that  even  without  such  a  com- 
paratively small  adjunct  as  politeness 
love  will  often  altogether  fly  away.  In 
those  rude  times,  however,  the  altar 
of  Blastessa-Kooli  has  been  known  to 
be  without  a  single  garland  for  two 
days. 

In  addition  to  the  gods  and  goddesses 
whom  the  Sheviri  worshipped,  there  were 
nymphs  who  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sheviri.  Each 
man  supposed  himself  to  be  protected 
by  a  nymph,  who  watched  over  him 
from  birth  to  death,  and  to  whom  every 
thought  of  his  mind,  every  aspiration  of 
his  heart,  and  every  one  of  his  actions, 
was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest.  It 
was  a  rule  of  high  politeness  that,  when 
any  man  in  the  city  of  Abibah  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought,  he  was  not 
to  be  interrupted  in  any  way ;  for  said 
the  bystanders  to  themselves,  "  He  is 
communing  with  his  nymph,  and  she  is 
giving  him  heavenly  advice;  therefore 
be  silent." 

Of  the  greater  gods,  some  were  be- 
nignant, and  some  malevolent ;  but  the 
nymphs  were  altogether  friendly  to 
mankind.  Each  man  of  the  Sheviri 
was  a  ]S"uma,  having  a  superior  being 
who  was  more  devoted  to  him  than 
Egeria  was  to  the  Eoman  monarch.  One 
great  merit  of  these  nymphs  was,  that 
they  required  no  altars  and  no  sacrifices ; 
and  nothing  would  have  shocked  a 
citizen  of  Abibah  more  than  to  suggest 
that  he  could  win  his  nymph  by  gifts 
and  promises.  For  was  she  not  his, — a 
Being  bound  up  with  his  being,  and, 
indeed,  more  devoted  to  his  welfare 
than  his  own  erring  and  unwise  self  1 

This  strange  notion  greatly  favoured 
politeness  and  respect  in  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  Sheviri.  The  stupidest 


man  in  the  community  might,  especially 
in  matters  that  concerned  himself,  be 
speaking  and  acting  with  a  wisdom  not 
his  own,  and  therefore  demand  the  most 
implicit  respect  and  attention  from  the 
greatest  and  the  wisest  personages.  This 
belief  threw  around  each  man  the  halo 
of  a  present  divinity.  The  poor  women 
were  not  so  favoured ;  and  whether  in 
consideration  of  their  more  divine  facul- 
ties, of  their  sharper  wit,  or  of  their 
comparative  insignificance  in  human 
affairs,  were  left  to  the  unassisted 
guidance  of  whatever  measure  of  in- 
tellect they  were  supposed  to  possess 
by  nature.  But  this  is  no  new  thing 
in  religion.  Men,  having  the  larger 
power  of  imagination,  and,  therefore, 
being  the  chief  inventors  of  false  reli- 
gions, are  not  likely  to  indulge  in  any 
religious  fancies,  which  do  not  assure 
to  them,  their  masculine  predominance. 

The  name  of  the  whole  body  of 
nymphs  was  Akairah-Douli  (the  sooth- 
ers of  thought)  :  the  name  for  each 
attendant  nymph  was  Amala. 

"What  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
weak  point  about  these  gracious  beings 
is,  that  they  were  always  more  ready  to 
be  present  and  to  assist  their  votaries  in 
cloudy  than  in  uncloudy  weather ;  and, 
indeed,  the  Shevirian  word  for  cloud 
(amalasti)  is  but  a  variation  of  the  word 
"  amala"  or  nymph.  But  men's  imagi- 
nations generally  have  some  thoroughly 
earthly  touch  about  them.  However, 
such  as  they  were  in  men's  minds,  these 
nymphs  played  a  great  part  both  as 
regards  individuals,  and  as  regards  the 
state,  in  the  city  of  Abibah,  and  through- 
out the  adjacent  country  subject  to  the 
Sheviri. 

The  laws  of  marriage  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Sheviri  were  very  peculiar. 
For  instance,  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
the  princely  families,  their  young  men 
were  compelled  to  take  tliree  wives,  lest 
there  should  be  default  of  issue  in  those 
families.  One  of  these  wives  was  to  be 
taken  from  among  the  family.  She  was 
chosen  by  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
was  called  the  Varnah-Varee,  which 
means  the  cousin- wife;  the  second  was 
taken  from  the  great  body  of  the  common 
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people,  and  was  called  the  Ainah-Varee, 
which  means  the  alphabet-wife.  I  do 
not  exactly  understand  how  this  choice 
was  regulated ;  but  I  believe  that  it 
depended  upon  the  number  drawn  out 
of  a  vase  by  the  fortunate  maiden,  cor- 
responding with  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  man's  name,  or  being  some  mul- 
tiple by  four  of  that  number.1  The 
third  wife  was  chosen  by  the  young 
man  himself,  and  was  called  Marah- 
Varee,  which  means  the  love- wife. 

Antiquaries  have  divided  the  ages, 
during  Avhich  these  towns  on  the  waters 
flourished,  into  three  periods  :  the  stone 
age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  iron  age. 

Mundane  affairs,  however,  have  not 
always  happened  as  the  antiquaries  have 
pictured  them.  In  Abibah,  for  example, 
had  it  been  submerged  that  night,  there 
would  have  been  found  in  after  ages 
many  bronze  ornaments  and  imple» 
ments ;  but  in  reality  the  nation  had 
not  got  beyond  the  stone  period. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  town  of 
Abibah  the  stone  period  had  reached 
its  highest  development.  At  the  same 
time  the  bronze-period  was  also  very  far 
advanced  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
for  the  bronze  ornaments  and  imple- 
ments in  Abibah  were  of  the  highest 
quality  and  beauty.  These  bronze  ar- 
ticles had  been  gained  in  commerce  with 
distant  tribes;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  known  superiority  of  these  distant 
tribes,  that  the  chiefs  of  Abibafi  were 
entertaining  a  proposition  brought  to 
them  from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  by  the 
ambassador  whom  Eealmah  so  much 
mistrusted. 

The  iron  period,  too,  had  commenced, 
and  was  flourishing  in  other  regions,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tive. It  may  be  mentioned  that  flints 
were  not  the  only  stones  out  of  which 
the  implements  used  by  the  Sheviri 
were  made,  for  some  of  their  best  work- 
manship was  executed  in  nephrite,  or 
jade,  or  even  in  obsidian.  There  must 
have  been  commerce  even  in  that  remote 
age,  for  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 

1  For  example,  Realmah  consisting  of  seven 
letters,  whoever  drew  first  the  number  7  or 
28  was  to  be  the  Ainah  to  Ilcahnali. 


Abibah   possessed  ornaments   made  of 
Baltic  amber. 

The  pottery  at  Abibah  showed  that 
the  potter's  wheel  was  in  constant  use 
among  them ;  and  they  had  spindle- 
whorls  of  earthenware,  which  proves 
that  the  art  of  weaving  had  made  some 
progress  amongst  them. 

Their  buildings  were  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  called  Pfahlbauten,  or 
pile-buildings,  in  which  the  ground- 
work for  the  city  consisted  of  platforms 
supported  on  innumerable  piles,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  which  the  sup- 
port consisted  not  of  piles  only,  but  of 
masses  of  mud  and  stones  with  layers 
of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  stakes, 
resembling  the  Irish  "crannoges."  The 
distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  from 
the  platform  of  the  city  was  about  fifteen 
feet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  boat- 
building amongst  such  a  community  was 
an  art  very  little  developed.  Probably 
all  their  skill  as  artisans  was  devoted 
to  the  building  of  their  houses.  They 
fouud  fish  in  abundance  in  the  shallow? 
of  the  lake  :  there  was,  therefore,  not 
much  inducement  for  them  to  put  out 
upon  its  deep  waters.  One  general 
remark  I  may  here  make,  which  will 
require  to  be  very  deeply  considered  by 
the  hearers  of  this  history :  it  is,  that 
we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse 
under  one  general  head  all  stages  of 
civilization  that  were  different  from  our 
own.  The  common  use  of  the  word 
"savages"  has  misled  modern  men  very 
much  as  regards  the  estimation  in  which 
they  should  hold  their  ancestors.  The 
word  "  savage"  cannot  be  applied  with 
justice  to  a  people  who  knew  the  arts 
of  baking,  of  carpentering,  of  pottery, 
of  weaving,  and  in  some  respects  of 
government;  who  had  indeed  established 
polities  which  lasted  in  some  way  or 
other  for  long  generations. 

It  is  almost  unknown,  but  it  is  not 
less  a  fact,  that  great  judges  of  literature 
(the  scornful  Voltaire  being  one  amongst 
them)  have  pronounced  that  the  third 
great  epic  poem  of  the  world  was  written 
by  a  man  who  dwelt  amongst  what  is 
called  a  savage  people,  and  who  has 
depicted  in  vivid  colours  their  valour 
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in  war,  the  great  ideas  they  had  of 
religion,  and  the  extraordinary  splen- 
dour of  their  eloquence,  of  which  he 
has  preserved  the  record.1  The  language 
of  these  so-called  savages  was  often  in 
the  highest  degree  refined.  And  so  it 
was  among  the  people  I  am  describing. 
They  had  two  words  for  the  verb  "to  be :" 
one  meaning  constant  being,  the  other  a 
temporary  state  of  being.  For  instance, 
if  one  of  them  said,  stea  varuy,  "  I  am 
ill,"  it  meant,  "  I  am  ill  of  a  temporary 
ailment ;"  if,  however,  he  said  kamaya 
varug,  it  meant,  "  I  am  ill  of  a  permanent 
disease."  They  had  also  two  sets  of 
words  for  sister  and  brother,  so  that  if, 
without  seeing  the  person  or  recognising 
the  voice,  you  heard  the  words,  "  She  is 
my  sister,"  you  knew  if  it  was  a  man 
that  Avas  speaking,  because  a  man's 
sister  was  represented  by  a  different 
word  from  that  of  a  woman's  sister. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  refinement  of 
all  that  was  known  in  the  .languages 
that  have  perished  of  so-called  savages, 
was  that  they  had  a  way  of  expressing 
the  result  of  conjoint  but  not  unanimous 
opinion.  For  example,  if  a  chieftain 
came  forth  to  the  people,  and  said,  "  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour,"  the  words  used 
might  convey,  without  any  explanation, 
that  it  was  the  conclusion  come  to  by 
a  majority  of  the  council,  and  not  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  its  members. 

Such,  as  above  described,  were  some 
of  the  most  salient  points  connected 
with  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  manners, 
the  customs,  and  the  language  of  the 
Sheviri.  Descriptions  of  this  kind  do 
"but  faintly  reproduce  the  life  of  a 
people.  Perhaps  there  is  no  greater 
•effort  than  to  reproduce  a  faithful  and 
vivid  picture  of  past  men, — of  their 
ways  of  life,  and  their  habitations.  How 
hard  it  is  even  to  imagine  what  the  lives 
of  our  immediate  forefathers  were  like  ! 
But  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  tenfold 
when  the  mode  of  life  to  be  reproduced 
before  us  is  that  of  a  people  who  have 
left  no  records,  and  whose  ways  are  only 
dimly  to  be  descried  by  antiquarians 
searching,  in  the  mud  brought  up  from 
1  The  Araucana. 
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the  bottom  of  lakes,  for  any  relics  that 
may  enable  them  to  form  some  conjec- 
ture about  these  sunken  cities  and  for- 
gotten generations  of  mankind. 

[During  Mr.  Milverton's  narrative  it  was 
curious  to  watch  the  expression  on  Sir  John 
Ellesmere's  countenance.  It  was  profoundly 
attentive  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a 
bewildered  look,  and  he  did  not  make  a 
single  observation.] 

Sir  Arthur.  I  think  the  story  promises 
to  be  most  interesting.  There  is  a  very 
happy  choice  of  subject,  which  I  wonder  has 
not  been  seized  upon  by  some  one  else.  You 
may  know  how  interesting  it  was,  for  Sir 
John  Ellesmere  did  not  interrupt  once  :  did 
not  even  take  any  advantage  of  the  bargain 
he  had  made.  The  story,  therefore,  must  be 
a  very  good  one. 

Ellesmere.  I  deny  the  inference.  I  was 
dazed,  if  you  like.  I  felt  out  of  my  element. 
I  know  nothing  of  these  fishy,  half-under- 
water people. 

Yes,  the  choice  of  subject  is  very  skilful — 
that  is,  on  the  narrator's  behalf.  If  you  say 
anything  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  people,  Milverton  would  answer  you 
with  all  his  superior  knowledge  of  wretched 
details.  If  you  were  to  comment  about  the 
main  current  of  the  story,  he  knows  for  cer- 
tain all  about  it :  his  nymph  has  told  him. 
How,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you  invent  all  this  ? 

Milverton.  I  do  not  invent,  as  you  call 
it :  I  see  how  the  things  happened.  I  can 
hardly  describe  to  you  how  distinctly  the 
whole  story  arises  before  my  mind  :  I  do  not 
invent ;  I  merely  describe. 

Ellesmere.  Oh  yes,  he  evolves  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  self-consciousness,  as  the  Ger- 
mans would  say,  all  he  tells  us.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  made  out  to  be  more  true  on 
that  account. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  I  don't  quite  like  the 
part  about  the  three  wives. 

Ellesmere.  That  is  the  only  part  I  am 
quite  sure  I  do  like.  With  this  odd  number 
one  might  always  get  a  majority  of  one's 
wives  on  one's  side.  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  are  the 
numbers  I  shall  aim  at  in  another  planet ;  and 
I  mean  always  to  have  a  majority  on  my  side. 

Mauleverer.  I  daresay  it  is  all  true.  It 
is  evident  that  men  were  as  wretched  then 
as  they  are  now — the  same  low  intrigues, 
jealousies,  hatreds,  and  malice.  So  far  the 
story  seems  to  me  perfectly  consistent. 

Ellesmere.  Yes  :  so  far  indeed  I  am  with 
you.  Modern  inventions  have  done  but 
little,  as  I  always  maintain.  Boring  has 
become  a  fine  art  ;  and,  somehow  or  other, 
ha  our  highly  civilized  communities,  it  is  so 
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contrived  that  one  never  has  a  moment's 
peace.  You  teach  the  people  to  write  ! 
What  is  the  consequence?  Innumerable 
letters  of  the  most  detestable  description : — 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you,  but  from  your  general  benevolence  of 
character " 

Cranmer.  Is  that  how  the  letters  begin 
to  you,  Sir  John  ? 

Elks-mere.  Yes,  Mr.  Cranmer.  "  From 
your  general  benevolence  of  character,  I 
know  you  will  not  consider  it  intrusive  if  I 
venture  to  lay  the  following  circumstances 
before  you,  and  to  ask  for  your  assistance 
and  advice."  Then  comes  some  difficulty 
which  it  would  take  you  an  hour  or  two  to 
write  justly  about ;  and  the  man,  though  he 
has  said  he  is  intrusive,  does  not  think  that 
he  is  so.  I  wish,  sir,  any  one  of  these  people 
would  only  ask  himself  the  grave  question, 
"Am  I  the  only  intrusive  person  in  the 
world  ?  Is  it  likely  that  my  letter  is  the 
only  one  of  the  same  character  that  will  reach 
Sir  John  Ellesmere  to-morrow  ? "  If  he  did 
give  a  good  answer  to  that  question,  he  might 
perhaps  omit  to  write  his  letter,  or  put  it  in 
the  fire  ;  and  Sir  John  Ellesmere  would  be  a 
happier  man. 

Will  any  of  you  be  good  enough  to  explain 
to  me  how  rapid  locomotion  has  increased 
the  felicity  of  the  world?  For  I  cannot 
see  it. 

You  observe  that  beetle  there.  He  is 
making  for  the  corner  of  this  summer-house, 
and  will  arrive  here  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  When  he  does  arrive,  he 
will  only  be  an  ungainly,  top-heavy  creature, 
not  of  the  first  order  of  intelligence,  and 
much  given,  as  naturalists  tell  me,  to  strong 
drinks. 

Now  this  beetle  has  wings  ;  and  he  might 
take  it  into  his  stupid  head  to  fly  from  the 
gravel  walk  to  the  corner  of  the  summer- 
house,  and  might  do  so  in  two  seconds  ;  but 
when  he  did  arrive,  I  suppose  he  would  still 
be  the  same  kind  of  creature — ungainly,  top- 
heavy,  and  too  much  given  to  strong  drinks 
— prone,  therefore,  to  lie  upon  his  back  in  a 
very  helpless  and  foolish  manner.  I  leave 
you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  make  the  ap- 
plication for  yourselves. 

Milverton.  How  can  you  talk  in  that 
perverse  way,  Ellesmere  1  Do  you  mean  to 
maintain  that  our  modern  inventions  have 
not,  upon  the  whole,  been  beneficial  to  man- 
kind ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  having  a 
city  lighted  with  gas  is  not  a  great  advantage  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  maintain  that  painless  ope- 
rations are  not  a  huge  solace  to  mankind  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  not  im- 
proved in  judicial  matters — that  having  got 
rid  of  torture,  for  instance,  as  a  test  of  truth, 


is  not  an  immense  advance  in  the  history  of 
mankind  ?  Do  you  mean  to  argue  that 
there  is  not  much  greater  liberty  in  religious 
matters  than  there  ever  was  1 

Ellesmere.  These  things  you  call  progress 
are  not  all  loss,  certainly.  However,  you 
cannot  say  that  government  has  so  much 
improved. 

Cranmer.    I  deny  that. 

Milverton.  I  admit  that  despotic  govern- 
ments are  just  as  bad  as  ever.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  victims  are  still 
sacrificed  to  some  dynastic  idea. 

Sir  Arthur.  In  constitutional  govern- 
ments there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  govern- 
ment at  all.  Nothing  is  done  without  such 
endless  discussion;  and  what  is  done  gene- 
rally comes  too  late. 

Ellesmere.    There  speaks  out  the  old  Tory. 

Milverton.  No,  no  :  we  are  not  so  bad  as 
that,  Sir  Arthur.  Of  course  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  perfect  personal  free- 
dom with  governmental  action.  But  recollect 
that  what  is  gained  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, after  all  this  talk,  that  you  so  much 
disapprove  of,  is  gained  by  the  people  for 
themselves  for  ever,  and  does  not  depend 
upon  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men,  but 
becomes  a  permanent  improvement  for 
mankind. 

Mauleverer  (sarcastically).  Yes  :  the  poor- 
are  so  well  housed,  so  well  fed,  so  carefully 
instructed,  they  are  so  much  better  off  than 
these  fishy  people,  as  Ellesmere  calls  them, 
that  one  must  rejoice  in  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  civilization. 

Milverton.  I  wish  any  one  of  you  grum- 
blers could  go  back  for  a  week  to  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  in  England  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  I  think  you  would  soon 
summon  modern  civilization  back  again,  and 
admit  that  we  had  made  great  progress, 
even  in  the  well-being  of  the  lowest  classes. 

Sir  Arthur.     I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

Milverton.  I  am  sure.  I  have  a  firm 
belief  that  the  general  improvement  might 
be  measured,  by  the  relation  that  the  cholera 
of  the  present  day  bears  to  the  plague,  or 
the  black-death,  or  the  sweating  sickness  of 
former  days. 

Ellesmere.  Now,  how  can  he  know  this  ? 
It  is  all  simple  assertion. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  And  so,  Sir  John,  is 
your  statement. 

Ellesmere.  Yes  :  of  course  your  husband 
is  always  perfectly  right.  You  would  be  one 
of  the  three  wives,  I  see,  Mrs.  Milverton, 
and  would  always  vote  for  your  husband. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  common  people 
(let  us  see,  what  did  he  say  ? — in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries)  is 
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so  complete,  Mrs.  Milverton,  that  it  enables 
you  to  give  a  final  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Don't  be  so  rude,  Sir 
John.  We  women  know  a  great  many 
things  by  intuition,  which  you  men  only 
arrive  at  by  study. 

Ellesmere.  It  is  well  that  you  have  some 
way  of  getting 'at  knowledge  different  from 
that  of  study,  for  I  do  not  see,  after  you  are 
once  married,  you  do  much  of  that,  any  one 
of  you. 

Milverton.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of 
government, — that  is  a  question  which  has 
always  had  profound  interest  for  me.  That 
saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  How 
is  the  king's  government  to  be  carried  on  ? " 
is  perpetually  in  my  mind. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  know  what  are  the 
difficulties  of  government,  I  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  inform  you  ;  and  I  do  really 
believe  I  have  some  experience  in  this 
matter  :  so,  too,  has  Sir  Arthur  ;  and  I  will 
abide  by  his  corrections  in  what  I  am  saying. 

I  think,  to  put  the  matter  briefly  and 
frankly,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  intellect 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. From  my  earliest  years  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  that  admirable  work  of 
Henry  Taylor's,  the  "  Statesman  ; "  and  I 
have  always  found  that  practical  conversancy 
— to  use  one  of  his  favourite  words — with 
government,  has  led  me  to  think  more  and 
more  highly  of  his  views. 

The  truth  is,  the  public  offices  in  this 
kingdom  are  imder-manned  as  regards  "  In- 
doors Statesmen,"  as  he  calls  them.  Eeform 
has  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  retrenchment. 

Ellesmere.     Oh  !  oh  ! 

Milverton.  Yes,  it  has ;  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment,  as  regards  providing  intelli- 
gent officers  for  the  public  service. 

Ministers  are  worked  to  death  by  their 
double  functions — parliamentary  and  official. 

Law  officers,  and  all  the  other  lawyers 
connected  with  Government,  are  also  terribly 
overworked. 

The  permanent  officials  of  the  highest  class, 
upon  whom  Government  for  the  most  part 
depend,  are  likewise  greatly  overworked  by 
the  mere  routine  of  their  offices ;  which 
•work,  I  must  confess,  has  not  been  diminished 
"by  the  increased  power  of  reading  and 
writing,  to  which  Ellesmere  (I  thought  he 
was  a  Liberal)  has  so  great  an  objection. 

Elh'smere.  An  elaborate  sneer  at  me  ! 
If  I  had  but  admired  the  story  of  Itealmah, 
the  sagacity  of  Sir  John  Ellesmere  would 
have  been  much  applauded  by  the  story- 
teller. 

Milverton.  I  am  not  judging  by  my 
prejudices  as  an  author  ;  and  I  will  not  be 
diverted  from  the  main  subject. 


I  have  no  doubt  millions  a  year  might  be 
saved  to  this  country  by  an  increase  of  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  official  staff.  The 
least  instance  of  injudicious  management  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty 
— a  tax  unwisely  retained,  or  unskilfully 
imposed — an  error  as  regards  the  currency 
— will  produce  more  outlay  than  would  be 
expended  in  twenty  years  by  such  an  im- 
provement of  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
public  offices  as  I  contemplate. 

If  I  were  despotic— if  I  enjoyed  a  mental 
despotism — the  first  thing  I  would  persuade 
the  people  to  do,  would  be  to  increase  the 
intellectual  power  of  Government.  I  have 
no  fear  of  bureaucracy.  We  are  too  free  to  be 
led  by  any  set  of  official  men,  however  clever. 

Then,  again,  look  how  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  overworked.  Consider  the  vast 
amount  of  private  business  thrown  upon  it, 
and  how  some  of  the  best  members  are 
necessarily  absorbed  in  the  management  of 
that  business.  Consider  what  an  imperfect 
thing  our  modern  legislation  is  :  so  much  so, 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  often,  at  first, 
utterly  unworkable.  I  despair,  however,  of 
bringing  men  round  to  my  opinion  upon  these 
matters,  for  I  know  that  it  requires  to  have 
been  behind  the  scenes  for  many  years  before 
a  man  would  thoroughly  appreciate  the  views 
which  I  venture  to  put  forward. 

Ellesmere.  I  suppose  this  fishy  govern- 
ment was  perfect,  for  Milverton  has  had  it 
all  his  own  way  there. 

Milverton.  No  ;  it  was  not  perfect.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  in- 
vent for  the  time  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find 
that  Realinah,  if  he  ever  gets  to  power,  will 
make  a  great  improvement  in  the  government 
of  the  Lake  City. 

Ellesmere.  What  I  do  admire  in  authors, 
and  what  gives  one  so  much  respect  for  them, 
is  that  their  heroes  always  partake  so  much 
of  their  own  character.  One  knows,  from 
the  beginning,  that  Eealmah  will  do  exactly 
what  Milverton  would  have  done  ;  which 
gives  one  so  much  confidence  as  to  Milver- 
ton's  sublime  insight  into  the  doings  of  these 
past  times. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  Why  should  people  be 
so  very  different  now  to  what  they  were 
then  ?  Is  there  not  a  family  likeness  amongst 
all  great  statesmen  ? 

Ellesmere.  Yes,  Mrs.  Milverton,  they  are 
all  men  penetrated  with  some  idea,  which 
they  think  a  great  one,  and  that  the  course 
of  nations  ought  to  be  shaped  according  to 
that  idea.  Count  Bismarck  is  no  doubt  a 
great  statesman  in  your  eyes. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  No  man  is  a  great  states- 
man in  my  eyes,  Sir  John,  who  needlessly 
promotes  war. 
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Sir  Arthur.  I  am  by  no  means  sure, 
Mrs.  Milverton,  that  your  censure  will  apply 
to  the  great  Count. 

Ellesmere.  You  will  see,  Mrs.  Milverton, 
what  Realmah  will  do.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  all  his  fine  sayings  and  doings 
will  only  lead  to  war.  Is  he  not  an  inter- 
fering young  fellow,  who  I  foresee  will  en- 
deavour to  impress  upon  the  great  council 
his  own  juvenile  ideas — probably  most  pre- 
posterous ?  I  wish  I  had  been  a  member  of 
that  council :  I  would  have  made  that  young 
man  know  his  proper  place. 

Sir  Arthur.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
think  that  the  conduct  of  this  story  does  not 
depend  upon  Sir  John  Ellesmere.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  look  forward  to  the  coming 
chapter  with  the  greatest  possible  interest ; 
and  I  do  hope,  Milvertou,  that  you  are  ready, 
and  that  we  shall  have  another  reading  to- 


Milverton.  You  shall.  I  do  not  despair 
yet  of  making  Ellesmere  a  firm  believer  in 
Eealmah's  valour  and  sagacity,  which  I  know 
to  have  been  unrivalled  at  that  period  of  the 
world's  history. 

Mauleverer.  To-morrow,  then,  we  meet 
in  the  summer-house  at  the  same  hour. 

The  company  then  separated ;  but  not 
before  Ellesmere  had  said  to  Milverton, 
"  You  inventive  scoundrel ;  I  believe  your 
nymph  to  be  an  utter  impostor.  However, 
to-morrow  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  silent  as 
I  was  to-day.  I  believe  it  was  understood 
that  my  liberty  of  interruption  was  accumu- 
lative :  to-morrow,  therefore,  I  have  a  right 
to  interrupt  you  four  times  ;  each  time  with 
a  sentence  of  about  fifteen  words.  A  great 
deal  of  truth  may  be  conveyed  in  fifteen 
words."  [Exit. 

To  be  continued. 


THE    ATHANASIAX    CEEED. 


BY    PRESBYTER   ACADEMICUS. 


THE  Bishops  recently  assembled  at 
Lambeth  were  invited  in  their  first  re- 
solution "to  express  the  deep  sorrow 
"  with  which  they  viewed  the  divided 
'  condition  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
'  throughout  the  world,"  and  to  "  so- 
'  lemnly  declare  their  belief  that  the 
'  best  hope  of  future  reunion  would  be 
'  found  ...  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
'  spirit  of  charity,  and  in  seeking  to 
'  diffuse  through  every  part  of  the 
'  Christian  community  that  desire  and 
'  resolution  to  return  to  the  faith  and 
;  discipline  of  the  undivided  Church, 
'  which  was  the  principle  of  the  English 
'  Keformation."  We  consider  the  pre- 
sent, therefore,  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  examining  the  history  and  merits 
of  a  document  which  probably  more 
than  any  other  contained  in  our  formu- 
laries has  been  the  occasion  of  breaches 
of  charity  within  our  own  communion, 
which  "in  the  undivided  Church"  had 
by  no  means  obtained  universal  recep- 
tion, and  which  at  the  foundation  of  a 
Church  iu  full  communion  with  our 


own,  represented  at  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference by  no  less  than  twenty-one 
Bishops,  was  deliberately,  and,  as  we 
think,  wisely  rejected. 

In  the  Eighth  Article,  "  Athanasius's 
Creed"  is  mentioned  without  any  ap- 
parent doubt  as  to  its  authorship  ;  but, 
in  the  Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Creed 
itself  in  the  Prayer-hook,  it  is  described 
as  "  This  Confession  of  our  Christian 
"  Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of 
"  St.  Athanasius."  Prior  to  the  last 
revision  in  1662,  it  had  in  this  place 
been  simply  styled  "This  Confession 
of  our  Christian  Faith."  The  revisers, 
in  adding  the  words  "  commonly  called 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,"  un- 
doubtedly availed  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  of  amending  a  critical  mis- 
take in  the  Articles.  In  those  days  the 
results  of  critical  research  were  gladly 
welcomed  by  our  leading  divines,  and 
men  of  letters,  both  foreign  and  native, 
often  found  their  most  generous  patrons 
amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Our  revisers  certainly 
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seem  in  this  instance  to  have  had  no 
dread  of  novelty,  for,  till  within  twenty 
years  of  the  revision,  the  authorship 
of  the  Creed  appears  rarely  to  have 
been  called  in  question  ;  and,  when  it 
•was  called  in  question,  to  have  been 
doubted  rather  as  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture than  on  sufficient  grounds.  It 
was  in  the  year  1642  that  Gerard  Vos- 
sius  published  his  short  but  important 
"Dissertatio  de  Tribus  Symbolis."  In 
discussing  the  origin  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  he  maintains  (wrongly)  that  we 
have  no  unrnistakeable  mention  of  it  as 
"  Athanasian"  till  the  year  1239,  when 
it  was  appealed  to,  under  that  title,  as 
establishing  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  by  the  papal 
legates  of  Gregory  IX.  at  Constanti- 
nople. But,  though  mistaken  in  this 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  assigning  its  first 
known  reception  to  the  year  1000,  or 
thereabouts,  he  advances  cogent  argu- 
ments (which,  in  the  hands  of  subse- 
quent writers,  have  become  demon- 
strative), (1)  against  the  authorship  of 
Athanasius ;  (2)  in  favour  of  a  Latin, 
as  opposed  to  a  Greek  original.  Since 
the  publication  of  Yossius's  dissertation, 
these  two  conclusions  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted,  the  most  prominent 
exceptions  being  Comber  and  Beveridge, 
names,  however,  which,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this,  carry  no  authority.  Of 
the  various  modern  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  origin  and  reception  of 
the  Creed,  we  shall  mention  the  opinions 
of  four,  as  being  the  most  typical  of 
those  which  we  have  been  able  to 
consult,  viz.  Waterland,  Gieseler,  Mr. 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  To  make 
their  conclusions  intelligible,  however, 
and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  formed,  it  is  first  necessary  to  state 
the  following  facts. 

As  to  manuscripts,  that  for  which  the 
earliest  date  is  claimed  is  one  seen  by 
Usher,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  age 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (about  A.D.  600). 
This  manuscript  is,  however,  either  now 
lost,  or  identical  with  one  which  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Next  comes  the  Treves  Manuscript,  con- 
taining only  the  latter  portion  of  the 


Creed,  that  which  refers  to  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  its  date  is  involved  in  consider- 
able uncertainty,  but  is  fixed  by  Water- 
land  at  about  660.  The  manuscript  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  is  as- 
signed by  Muratori  to  the  close  of  the 
seventh,  by  Montfaucon  to  the  eighth 
century.  Passing  over  three  other 
manuscripts  of  somewhat  doubtful  age, 
but  assigned  by  Waterland  to  the  eighth 
century,  we  come  to  the  famous  Vienna 
Manuscript.  In  this  the  Creed  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  Gallican  Psalter  of  great 
historical  interest,  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  Charles  the  Great  in  the  year 
772,  to  Pope  Adrian  I.  on  his  accession 
to  the  pontifical  throne.  The  Creed  is 
here  entitled,  "  Fides  Sancti  Athanasii 
Episcopi  Alexandrini,"  a  title  which,  we 
shall  presently  see,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  Creed  was  composed  by 
Athanasius.  Usher's  manuscript  simply 
bore  the  title,  "  Fides  Catholica,"  a  title 
which  we  also  find  in  four  other  manu- 
scripts referred  by  Waterland  to  the 
years  883,  1066  (the  manuscript  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  identical  with 
Usher's),  1150,  and  1240  respectively. 
The  Treves  and  Ambrosian  Manuscripts 
are  without  titles,  which  is  also  the  case 
with  some  of  a  later  date.  The  copy  in 
King  Athels tan's  Psalter,  attributed  by 
Usher  (though  on  insufficient  grounds) 
to  the  year  703,  bears  the  title,  "Fides 
Sancti  Athanasii  Alexandrini."  The 
St.  Germains'  Manuscript,  referred  by 
Waterland  to  the  year  760,  or  there- 
abouts, is  entitled,  "Fides  Sancti  Atha- 
nasii Episcopi."  In  later  manuscripts 
we  meet  with  the  titles  :  "  Fides  Catho- 
"  lica  S.  Athanasii  Episcopi,"  "  Fides 
"  Catholica  Athanasii  Alexandrini  Epis- 
"  copi,"  "  Fides  Catholica  Athanasii 
"  Alexandrini,"  and  "  Fides  Catholica 
"  edita  ab  Athanasio  Alexandrine  sedis 
"  Episcopo."  One  manuscript,  referred 
by  Waterland  to  860,  bears  the  title 
"  Fides  Athanasii,"  and  another,  referred 
by  him  to  930,  the  title,  "  Hymnus 
Athanasii."  It  now  remains  to  notice 
a  most  important  variation  in  the  titles 
of  no  less  than  four  ancient  manuscripts. 
A  Gallican  Psalter  referred  to  the  year 
850  (we  accept  Waterland's  conjectures 
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as  to  the  dates  of  these  later  manu- 
scripts) bears  the  title,  "Fides  Sancti 
Anasthasii  Episcopi,"  while  in  three 
other  manuscripts,  referred  respectively 
to  the  years  1120,  1300,  and  1400,  we 
find  the  titles,  "Fides  Anastasii  Epis- 
copi," "  Canticum  Bonifacii"  prefixed  to 
the  Latin,  and  "Le  Chant  St.  Anais- 
taise  qui  Apoistoilles  de  Eome"  to  the 
parallel  French  copy,  and  lastly,  "  Anas- 
tasii Expositio  Symboli  Apostolorum." 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  not  one  of  these 
manuscripts  is  the  Athanasian  Creed 
called  "Symbolum."  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  its  origin,  it  is  also 
important  to  remark  that,  wherever  it  is 
appended  to  a  Psalter,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  it  is,  with  two  late  ex- 
ceptions (referred  by  Waterland  to  the 
years  930  and  1066)  to  a  Gallican,  and 
not  to  a  Eoman  Psalter.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Gallican 
Psalter  was  used,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  Spain,  Britain  (with  the  curious 
exception  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury), 
Germany,  and  other  countries  of  the  "West. 
We  must  briefly  notice  a  few  other 
data,  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
origin  and  receptiotfof  the  Creed.  The 
two  oldest  acknowledged  commentaries 
are  those  of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims  (852),  who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
first  to  employ  the  title  "  Symbolum 
Athanasii,"  a  title  which  did  not  become 
current  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  St.  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Wurtz- 
burg  (1033).  Waterland  adduces  a 
commentary  which  he  supposes  to  be 
much  older  than  either  of  these,  that 
of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  the  probable  date  of  which  he 
fixes  at  570.  This  commentary  is  found 
in  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan,  referred  by  Muratori  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  MS. 
contains  several  other  treatises  ;  amongst 
them  an  Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  inscribed  "  A  Fortunate  Pres- 
bytero  Conscripta."  The  "Expositio 
Fidei  Catholicse  Fortunati  "  follows  at 
some  interval.  Muratori,  without  hesi- 
tation, ascribes  this  exposition,  as  well 
as  the  former,  to  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  he 


may  even  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Creed  itself.  Gieseler,  however,  on 
internal  grounds,  supposes  it  to  be  by 
another  Fortunatus,  and  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus  solely 
on  the  ground  that  his  acknowledged 
Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  occurs 
in  the  same  volume. 

Of  ancient  testimonies  to  the  Creed, 
the  first  cited  by  Waterland  (though 
with  some  hesitation)  is  that  of  a  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Autnn,  in  France, 
A.D.  670,  in  which,  it  is  provided  that 
"  every  Presbyter,  Deacon,  Subdeacon, 
"  or  Clerk  who  cannot  recite  faultlessly 
"  (irreprehensibiliter)  the  Creed  which 
"  the  Apostles  delivered  by  inspiration 
"  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  the  faith 
"  of  the  holy  prelate  Athanasius  (Fidem 
"  Sancti  Athanasii  Prcesulis)  is  to  be  con- 
"  demned  by  the  Bishop."  Here  again 
Gieseler  joins  issue,  and  maintains  that 
"  the  faith  of  the  holy  prelate  Athana- 
sius "  is  the  "Nlcene,"  and  not  what  we 
call  the  "  Athanasian  "  Creed. 

It  is  a  still  more  weighty  objection 
that  this  canon,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  is 
styled  simply  "  Primus  Canon  Augusto- 
dunensis,"  and  is  therefore  referred  with 
no  more  probability  to  the  first  than  to 
any  subsequent  Council  of  Autun.  The 
fact  that  it  does  not  occur  amongst  those 
canons  of  the  first  Council  of  Autun, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
Library  at  Angers,  is  indeed  a  presump- 
tive against  it.  It  is  curious  to  find 
Waterland,  who  states  these  facts,  still 
regarding  the  canon  as  probable  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Creed.  But  it 
is  peculiarly  instructive  to  notice  that 
Bishop  Harold  Browne  (whose  work  is 
generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  students 
for  ordination)  omits  all  Waterland's 
qualifications,  though  he  is  obviously 
abridging  his  work,  and  states  roundly, 
"External  proofs  are  as  follows  : — (1) 
"  We  have  ancient  testimonies  as  early 
"  as  the  Council  of  Autun,  A.D.  670, 
"  when  this  Creed  is  enjoined  to  be  re- 
"  cited  by  the  clergy."  The  testimonies 
next  cited  are  certain  Articles  of  Inquiry, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Boniface, 
Bishop  of  Mentz  (who  died  A.D.  754)  or 
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a  little  later,  and  a  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  (794);  but  the  date  of 
the  former  document  does  not  seem  to 
"be  very  certain,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  reference  in  the  latter  is 
to  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  first  indubitable  testimony  is  Theo- 
dulphus,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  in  a 
work  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  addressed  to  Charles  the  Great 
in  the  year  809,  quotes  as  the  words  of 
Athanasius  the  verses  from  "  Pater  a 
nullo  est  factns "  down  to  "  Qui  vult 
ergo  salvus  esse  "  inclusive.  Curiously 
enough,  he  does  not  mention  the  Creed 
under  any  title,  but  simply  introduces 
the  quotation  by  the  words  '  Item,  idem, 
sc.  Athan.,  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  pro- 
cedat  a  Patre  et  Filio."  From  this  time 
the  testimonies  become  frequent.  Hinc- 
mar,  who  not  only  uses  the  expression 
"  Symbolum  Athanasii,"  but  frequently 
quotes  portions  of  the  Creed  as  written 
by  Athanasius,  directs  his  -presbyters 
"  to  commit  to  memory  the  '  Sermo 
"  Athanasii  de  Fide,'  commencing  '  Qui- 
"  cunque  vult,'  to  understand  its  mean- 
"  ing,  and  to  be  able  to  give  it  in  the 
"  vulgar  tongue." 

By  the  reception  of  the  Creed  may 
be  meant  either  its  reception  merely  as 
an  acknowledged  rule  of  faith  or  its 
reception  into  the  public  Offices  of  the 
Church.  Waterland,  who  regards  the 
exposition  of  Fortunatus  as  the  work 
of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  and  "  the 
faith  of  the  holy  prelate  Athanasius," 
mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Autun,  as  what  we  call  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  places  its  reception  in  the  Galli- 
can  Church  as  an  acknowledged  rule  of 
faith  at  least  as  high  as  550,  and  its 
reception  into  the  public  Offices  of  the 
Church  at  least  as  high  as  670.  According 
to  Gieseler's  view  of  these  authorities, 
we  know  nothing  of  its  reception  in 
either  sense  till  the  date  of  the  Vienna 
Manuscript,  772.  In  Spain,  Waterland 
places  its  reception  as  an  acknowledged 
rule  of  faith  at  least  as  early  as  the  year 
633,  and  that  on  the  ground  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Confession  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  agrees,  almost 
word  for  word,  with  the  expressions  of 


the  Creed.  Its  reception  into  the  public 
Offices  of  the  Church  he  does  not  attempt 
to  date.  In  Germany,  its  reception  into 
the  public  Offices  of  the  Church  is  placed 
(not  on  very  good  grounds)  as  high  as 
787;  in  England,  in  the  tenth  century; 
while  in  the  latter  country  its  reception 
as  a  rule  of  faith  is  traced  up  to  the 
year  800.  Its  reception  into  the  public 
Offices  in  Italy  is  regarded  as  having 
taken  place  at  least  as  early  as  880,  and 
t  in  Eome  as  early  as  930.  With  reference 
to  the  Oriental  Churches,  Vossius  seems 
to  have  doubted  whether  it  was  received 
in  any  of  them.  It  does,  however, 
appear  to  be  received  in  what  is  called 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  article 
of  the  Procession  from  the  Son  being  of 
course  omitted.  Waterland  supposes  it 
to  have  been  received  soon  after  the. 
first  dispute  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  on  the  subject  of  the  Procession, 
or  (which  is  certainly  far  more  probable) 
in  the  time  of  the  Latin  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  between  the  years  1205 
and  1260.  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  use  of  the  Creed  at  Con- 
'  stantinople  might  first  come  in  such 
'  a  way  :  and  when  it  had  prevailed 
'  there  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  re- 
'  turning  Greeks  might  think  it  not 
'  improper  to  continue  its  use,  only 
'  taking  out  the  article  which  concerns 
'  the  Procession." 

Arguing  on  these  data,  Waterland 
maintains  that  the  Creed  was  a  well- 
known  document  in  the  year  570,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  point  to  a  Gailican  origin.  Not 
only  the  strongest  external  evidence, 
but  the  fact  that  the  Latin  copies  are 
uniform,  whereas  the  Greek  exhibit  all 
the  variations  which  might  be  expected 
from  independent  translations,  show 
that  the  Creed  was  originally  composed 
in  Latin.  From  the  absence  of  such 
expressions  as  Oso-oKog,  non  duo  filii, 
and  other  Catholic  notes,  as  opposed 
to  the  Nestorian  heresy,  he  argues  that 
it  cannot  have  been  composed  subse- 
quently to  the  Council  of  Ephesns, 
A.D.  431.  This  date  determines  its  most 
recent  limit.  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creed  are  so  obviously 
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directed  against  Apollinarianism,  that 
it  must  have  been  composed  after  the 
rise  of  that  heresy.  Further,  from 
the  expressions  "unus  seternus,"  "unus 
immensus,"  &c.  as  well  as  from  the 
assertion  of  the  Procession  from  the 
Son,  it  is  argued  that  the  Creed  must 
have  been  composed  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  St.  Augustine's  Treatise 
"  De  Trinitate,"  A.D.  416.  Having  thus 
determined  the  limits  of  the  date  of  its 
composition,  Waterland,  by  an  elaborate 
argument,  attempts  to  establish  that  its 
probable  author  was  Hilary  of  Aries, 
and  its  probable  date  A.D.  429,  the  year 
of  his  entrance  on  the  episcopate.  At 
first,  probably,  its  title  was  simply  'Fides 
Catholica/  but  it  subsequently  acquired 
the  name  "Fides  Athanasii,"  as  con- 
taining an  approved  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  that  Father.  In  time  the 
title  led  to  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  Athanasius  was  himself  the  .author 
of  the  Creed,  and  it  was  under  this 
impression  that  the  Western  Churches, 
and  subsequently  some  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  as  well,  received  it  into  their 
public  services. 

Mr.  Harvey  (in  his  work  on  "  The 
Three  Creeds,"  of  which  the  historical 
portion  merits  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
theological  scholars)  accepts,  without 
criticism,  the  data  furnished  by  Water- 
land  as  to  manuscripts,  comments, 
versions,  and  ancient  testimonies.  He 
takes,  however,  a  different  view  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Augustinian 
Treatise  and  the  Creed,  believing  the 
Treatise  to  be  an  amplification  of  the 
Creed,  and  not  the  Creed  a  summary  of 
the  Treatise.  This  opinion  he  grounds 
mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  treated  in  the  two  documents. 
In  the  Treatise  of  Augustine,  he  tells 
us,  the  Procession  directly  from  the  Son 
is  stated  sharply  and  definitely,  whereas 
the  statements  of  the  Creed  do  not 
exclude  such  an  interpretation  as  might 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Greek  Church 
of  almost  any  age,  viz.,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  by  the 
Son.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Greek 
Church  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  the 


Creed  in  this  article ;  and,  moreover, 
Mr.  Harvey's  argument  rests  on  the 
supposition  that  the  author  of  the  Creed 
would  employ  the  most  nicely-adjusted 
language  possible  to  express  the  com- 
monly-received doctrines  of  his  time,  or 
at  least  the  conclusions  of  the  treatise 
which,  on  Waterland's  hypothesis,  he 
was  summarising.  Regarding  it  as 
established  that  tbe  Creed  was  written, 
before  the  treatise  "  De  Trinitate,"  and 
in  the  Gallican  Church,  Mr.  Harvey 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  its  probable 
authorship.  There  can  be  no  question, 
he  holds,  that  many  of  its  expressions- 
are  directed  against  Apollinarianism. 
Now  the  prevailing  heresy  in  the  Galli- 
can Church,  the  heresy  against  which 
the  "  Credo  "  of  a  newly- installed  Bishop 
was  most  likely  to  be  directed,  was 
not  Apollinarianism,  but  Pelagianism. 
Moreover,  in  the  vigorous  protests  of 
the  Creed  there  is  something  of  an 
apologetic  character,  more  suitable  to  a 
person  who  had  been  accused  of  heresy 
than  to  a  bishop  newly  entering  on  his 
diocese.  Is  there  then  any  time  between 
the  outbreak  of  Apollinarianism  and 
the  appearance  of  Augustine's  treatise  at 
which  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Church 
supplies  us  with  a  probable  explanation 
of  the  publication  of  the  document  ? 
"  In  the  year  401,  we  can  point  out  the 
"  case  of  a  most  popular  and  zealous 
"  bishop  of  Western  Gaul  .  .  .  who 
"  was  accused  publicly  with  teaching 
"  heresy,  and  that  evidently  of  Apolli- 
"  nans;. Who  also  gave  account  of  his 
"  faith  in  a  confession  that,  without  any 
"  great  degree  of  improbability,  may  be 
"  identified  with  this  exposition  of  the 
"  Catholic  faith.  This  once  eminent 
"  son  of  the  Church  was  Victricius, 
"  Confessor,  and  Bishop  of  Rouen,  who, 
"  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
"  considerably  advanced  in  years.  There 
"  is  a  letter  to  him  extant,  written  by 
"  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  .  .  .  con- 
"  taining  an  account  of  the  writer's 
"  faith,  with  an  expression  of  firm  con- 
"  viction  that  it  was  addressed  to  one 
"  who  agreed  in  the  same  doctrine, 
"  although  he  had  been  compelled  by 
"  false  accusation  to  give  an  account  of 
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"  his  faith.    Kow  the  words  of  Paulinus 

"  contain  a  negation,  partly  of  Arian, 

"  hut  principally  of  Apollinarian  error. 

"  They  exhibit  also  several  subordinate 

"  points  of  resemblance  with  the  matter 

"  of  the  Creed.     (See  Paulini  "N"olani 

'  Epistola  xxxvii.)  ...      In  the  first 

'  letter  of  Paulinus  there  are  no  such 

'  allusions.     We  may  conclude,  there- 

'  fore,  that  this  circumstance  arose  to 

'  trouble   the   venerable   Confessor   of 

'  Eouen  after  the  year  399,  in  which 

'  Paulinus  wrote  first,  and  before  the 

'  year  404,  when  the  second  letter  was 

'  written."     He  then  attempts  to  show 

'  that  the  imputation  had  been  cleared 

'  away  in  the  time  of  Innocent  I.  and 

"  must  have   been    made    during  the 

"  papacy   of  Anastasius  I.   an  earnest 

"  investigator  of  heresy,  and  certain  to 

"  have  called  to  account  any  Bishop  of 

"  the  Latin  Church  against  whom  the 

"  charge  of  teaching  false  doctrine  had 

"  been  advanced."    If  this  confession  of 

faith  was  submitted  to  Anastasius,  we  are 

able  to  account  for  its  authorship  being 

subsequently   assigned  to    him,    "  and 

"  further,  even  his  comparatively  obscure 

"  name  may  in  process  of  time  have 

"  become  changed  for  one  so  precious 

"  as  that  of  Athanasius  has  always  been 

"  to  the  Church."     The  change  of  the 

name  of  Athanasius  into  that  of  Auas- 

tasius  would  be  highly  improbable,  but 

that  of  Anastasius  into  Athanasius  not 

at  all  so.     "  Since  therefore  an  ancient 

"  manuscript  ascribes  the  Creed  to  Anas- 

"  thasius,  and  a  commentator  entitles  it 

"  '  Fides  Anastasii  Papre/  it  becomes  a 

"  question  whether  this  is  not  an  earlier 

"  title  than  <  Fides  S.  Athanasii.'  " 

Gieseler's  views  may  be  briefly  stated, 
and  are  contained  in  two  short  passages 
of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  He  be- 
lieves the  Creed  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Western 
Church ;  but  regards  Spain  as  the 
country  from  which  it  emanated  (its 
'•'  A'aterland  ")  rather  than  Gaul.  This 
opinion  he  bases  on  the  obvious  con- 
nexion between  the  Creed  and  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Councils  of  Toledo. 
It  was  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo 
(A.D.  589),  it  will  be  recollected,  that 


the  words  "  Filioque  "  were  inserted  in 
the  Nicene  Creed.  The  date  of  the 
composition  he  refers  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, without  attempting  to  fix  the  year. 
Many  expressions  are  taken  directly 
from  the  writings  of  Augustine.  The 
title  was  probably  intended  simply  to 
signify  that  it  contained  the  doctrines 
of  Athanasius. 

At  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  patience 
of  the  reader,  we  have  thought  it  desir- 
able to  state  the  opinions  of  these  three 
authors,  with  the  data  on  which  they 
are  founded.  To  any  one  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence,  one  would  suppose, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  Coincidence  of  expression 
between  two  documents  very  rarely 
affords  any  clue  as  to  a  disputed  date; 
either  may  have  copied  from  the  other, 
and  that  at  any  interval  of  time,  or 
both  may  have  drawn  from  a  common 
source.  We  may  regard  it  as  established 
that  the  Creed  originated  in  the  West 
(probably  in  Gaul  or  Spain),  that  it  was 
composed  in  Latin,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Athanasius  ;  beyond  this, 
everything  is  uncertain.  The  absence 
of  those  technical  terms  by  which  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychiaii  heresies  were 
iisually  met  in  the  orthodox  confessions 
may  easily  be  accounted  for  without 
supposing  that  the  composition  of  the 
Creed  was  necessarily  prior  to  the  out- 
burst of  these  heresies.  The  author 
may  not  have  studied  extreme  precision 
of  language,  or  the  heresies  may  not 
have  been  rife  in  the  place  or  at  the 
time  at  which  the  Creed  was  composed. 
And,  when  a  document  is  not  guaran- 
teed by  good  external  evidence,  there 
always  remains  the  alternative  that  it 
may  be  a  forgery,  in  which  case  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  to  which  it  was 
assigned  would,  unless  it  were  a  very 
clumsy  forgery  indeed,  be  carefully  stu- 
died by  its  author.  Passing  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  evidence,  we 
have  no  really  trustworthy  testimony 
till  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great. 
What,  if  the  Creed  be  really  a  com- 
position of  that  period  1  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
(in  his  interesting  and  impartial  work, 
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"  Christendom's  Divisions,"  part  ii.) 
more  than  insinuates  that  what  we  call 
the  "  Athanasian  Creed  "  was  one  of  the 
numerous  forgeries  of  that  unscrupulous 
age.  Charles,  and  not  the  Bishop  of 
Eome,  was  then  the  real  head  of  the 
Western  Church.  A  document  which 
expressed  his  opinions,  and  was  taken 
under  his  patronage,  would  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  West,  and  be 
with  little  hesitation  received  into  the 
service-books  of  the  Church.  As  the 
dispute  on  the  Procession  was  then  at 
its  height,  the  name  of  Athanasius  would 
naturally  be  selected,  as  equally  reve- 
renced both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  corroboration  of 
Mr.  Ffoulkes's  theory  that  the  earliest 
manuscript  and  the  earliest  testimony, 
whose  dates  we  can  fix  with  any  pre- 
cision, ascribe  the  Creed  to  that  Father. 
The  occurrence  of  the  Creed  in  a  manu- 
script which  dates  from  so  early  a 
period  of  Charles's  reign,1  the  many  vari- 
ations in  the  titles  assigned  to  it  in  the 
older  copies,  versions,  and  comments, 
and  the  apparent  absence  during  the 
first  few  centuries  after  its  supposed 
fabrication  of  any  Greek  version,  seem 
to  us  to  be  undoubted  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  hypothesis ;  but,  these  not- 
withstanding, we  may  at  least  allow  Mr. 
Ffoulkes's  conjecture  to  be  equally  pro- 
bable with  the  theories  of  Waterland 
and  Mr.  Harvey.  As  for  the  internal 

1  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  the 
reference  of  this  manuscript  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Adrian's  pontificate  depends  only  on 
a  conjecture,  though  not  an  improbable  one, 
of  Lainbecius.  Prefixed  to  the  manuscript  is 
an  Epistle  Dedicatory,  in  Latin  verse,  from 
Charles  to  Adrian.  From  certain  expressions 
in  this  epistle,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
an  embassy  was  sent  from  the  King  to  the 
Pope  at  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
Lambccius  infers  that  that  event  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  gift.  See  Kollar,  Analecta  Vindo- 
bonensia,  torn.  i.  p.  402.  Adrian  did  not  die 
till  795.  The  presentation  of  this  particular 
manuscript  to  the  Pope  is  disputed  altogether 
by  .Michael  Denis  ("Codices  JVlanuscriptiTheo- 
logici  Bibl.  Palat.  Vindobonensis  Latini,"  torn. 
i.  p.  55)  who  thinks  that  the  dedicatory  verses 
may  have  boon  prefixed,  by  order  of  Charles, 
to  several  copies  of  the  Psalter  made  in  his 
.  and  believes  that  this  copy  was  really 
the  property  of  Queen  Hildegard,  as  is  at- 
tested on  the  title-page. 


evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  tone  of 
the  damnatory  clauses,  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
shall  speak  for  himself.  "  There  can  be 
"  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  principal 
"  occupations  of  the  men  of  letters  in 
"  the  West,  contemporary  with  Charle- 
"  magne,  must  have  been  to  fabricate 
"  documents  under  fictitious  names,  and 
"multiply  pseudonymous  compositions 
'  on  every  subject  of  public  interest  at 
'  that  date.  .  .  .  There  was  an  air  of 
( positiveness,  assurance,  and  menace 
'  about  them  highly  characteristic  of 
'  the  autocrat,  and  powerfully  minis- 
'  tering  to  the  naturally  domineering 
'  propensities  of  the  Latin  mind,  that 
stood  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
'  genuine  freedom  and  philanthropy  of 
'  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  hitherto  large 
'  and  free  spirit  of  the  Church.  To  in- 
1  stance  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
'  the  kind  in  all  other  respects,  the 
'  Athanasian  Creed,  claiming  at  least 
'  equal  antiquity  with  the  ISTicene,  and 
'  identity  with  it  as  regards  doctrine. 
'  The  Nicene  Fathers,  having  set  forth 
'  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  terms  taken 
'  from  Scripture  with  one  exception, 
'  end  by  anathematising  the  maintainers 
'  of  certain  errors,  which  are  carefully 
'  specified  :  '  Those  who  say  that  there 
'  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
1  not,  or  that  He  was  not  before  He  was 
'  begotten,  or  that  He  was  begotten 
'  after  the  manner  of  a  creature,'  and  so 
'  forth,  but  only  those  ;  only  those  are 
'  anathematised  who  had  actually  trans- 
'  gressed.  How  different  the  tenor  of 
'  the  Athanasian  creed,  which,  after  set- 
'  sing  forth  the  faith  of  the  Church,  rea- 
(  soned  out  with  extraordinary  precision, 
'  but  couched  in  anything  but  Scripture 
'  language,  finishes  with  the  sweeping 
sentence  :  '  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith : 
'  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully, 
'  he  cannot  be  saved.'  While  the  Church 
'  in  council  is  content  with  denouncing 
'  a  specific  class  of  persons  obstinately 
'  maintaining  errors  opposed  to  the  lead- 
'  ing  articles  of  her  public  creed,  a  pri- 
'  vate  doctor  is  made  to  pronounce  the 
(  salvation  of  all  impossible,  who  are  not 
"  faithful  believers  in  every  particular 
"  of  his  dogmatic  statement.  Whether 
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•"  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself  set  the 
"fashion,  or  Avas  drawn  up  to  suit  a 
"  fashion  already  set,  the  resemblance 
"  between  it  and  the  known  formularies 
"  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  is,  to  say 
"  the  least,  very  striking.  '  This  is  the 
"  Catholic  faith,'  says  Charlemagne  of 
"the  creed  paraphrased  by  himself, 
"  'which  every  one  keeping  whole  and 
"undefiled  will  have  everlasting  life.' 
"  And  Leo  III.  in  the  profession  attri- 
"  buted  to  him,  but  in  any  case  sub- 
"  mitted  to  Charlemagne  before  it  was 
"  published  :  '  He  that  believes  not  ac- 
"  cording  to  this  right  faith  is  damned 
"  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
•"  Church.' " 

Believing,  as  they  undoubtedly  did, 
that  this  Creed  \vas  the  work  of  Atha- 
nasius  himself,  that  it  was  contemporary, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  venerable  confes- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  that  it 
had  ever  since  been  received  by  the 
Catholic  Church  Avithout  question,  our 
Reformers  acted  naturally  enough  in  re- 
taining it  in  the  Liturgy,  and  referring 
to  it,  as  a  standard  of  faith,  in  the  Arti- 
cles. Had  the  same  facts  been  known 
to  them  which  are  now  patent  to  us, 
had  they  been  aware  that  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  Creed  Avere  involved 
in  the  utmost  uncertainty,  that  it  was 
certainly  not  a  document  of  the  first 
four  centuries,  that  it  might  be  a  forgery 
of  the  eighth :  we  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that,  actuated  as  they  were  by  a  spirit 
of  candour,  inquiry,  and  toleration  AA'hich 
finds  no  parallel  at  any  other  period  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  coun- 
try, they  would  without  hesitation  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  it  in  their  Ar- 
ticles,and  erased  it  from  the  service-books 
of  the  Church.  But,  after  having  been, 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  the  cause 
of  reproach,  controversy,  and  dissension 
immeasurable,  AVG  are  at  length  permitted 
to  hope  that  its  days  are  numbered.  Our 
present  prelates,  or  at  least  a  majority 
of  them,  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
return  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
undivided  Church.  Now  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  Avhen  the  history  of  the 
"  undivided  Church "  terminated,  and 
the  history  of  the  divided  Church  com- 


menced ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  quite 
certain,  that  Avhat  is  called  "  the  Athana- 
sian Creed  "  was  never  received  through- 
out the  undivided  Church.  If  we  date 
the  division  between  East  and  West  so 
late  as  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
this  Creed  was  not  received  in  the  East, 
and  apparently  not  universally  in  the 
public  services  even  of  the  West.  If  we 
date  the  division  from  the  time  when 
the  words  "  Filioque  "  were  inserted  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  at  the  Third  Council 
of  Toledo  (A.D.  589),  we  have  not  any 
certain  proof  that  the  Creed  Avas  so  much 
as  in  existence,  we  have  not  even  any 
pretended  proof  that  it  was  yet  received 
in  the  public  services  of  any  Church,  in 
Christendom.  But  if  Ave  are  allowed  to 
interpret  one  part  of  a  document  from 
another,  the  Lambeth  resolutions  identify 
the  "  faith  of  the  undivided  Church  " 
Avith  the  "  faith  as  defined  by  the  four 
first  General  Councils."  Now  the  Fourth 
General  Council  (the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon)  was  held  in  the  year  451,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  very  doubtful  reasoning  of 
Waterland,  upAvards  of  three  hundred 
years  according  to  Gieseler,  before  either 
history  or  literature  supplies  us  with  any 
mention  of  this  Creed.  On  the  grounds, 
therefore,  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  date 
and  authorship,1  of  its  non-reception  in 
the  undivided  Church,  and  of  the  share, 
not  inconsiderable,  which  it  had  in  pro- 
ducing that  division  of  East  and  West 
which  is  noAV  so  generally  lamented,  Ave 
think  we  may  fairly  appeal,  especially  at 
so  favourable  a  juncture  as  the  present, 
for  a  re-consideration  of  its  position  in 
our  Liturgy  and  Articles. 

II.  But  we  can  conceive  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  Creed,  as  a  confession  of 
faith,  being  so  great  as  to  atone  for  its 
want  of  external  authority.  We  will 

1  It  lias  been  attributed  to  no  less  than 
eleven  different  authors,  possibly  more  :  viz. 
Atlianasius  of  Alexandria,  Atlianasius  of  Spire, 
Hilary  of  Aries,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Pope  Anas- 
tasius  I,  Anastasius  Sinaita  (we  are  not  told 
which),  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  Vigilius  Tap- 
sesnis,  Viucentius  Lirinensis,  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  and  Victricius  of  Rouen.  Many 
writers  have  of  course  not  attempted  to  name 
any  definite  author. 
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"briefly  consider  whether  this  is  the  case. 
But,  first,  we  may  anticipate  an  objec- 
tion which  will  possibly  occur  to  some 
devout  readers,   that   we   are   about  to 
criticise  a   mystery   revealed   by    God. 
Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  such  an 
objection,  it  obviously  does  not  apply  to 
the  criticism  of  expressions  appropriated 
by  men,  equally  fallible  with  ourselves, 
to  the  purpose  of  expressing  that  mys- 
tery.    Now   it  will   be   observed   that 
throughout  the    earlier   portion  of  the 
document,  which  refers  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  right  faith  is  made  to 
depend  on  a   distinction   between    the 
words  Substance  and  Person.    If,  there- 
fore, the  Creed  is  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood, it  postulates  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  these  two  terms.   We 
shall  not  linger  to  inquire  how  many  of 
those  who  repeat  it,  or  even  how  many 
of  those  who  have  preached  or  written  in 
its  defence,  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  them.     To  most  men  they  are  un- 
doubtedly mere   symbols,   without  any 
corresponding  ideas.     If    an    ordinary 
Englishman   does    attempt  -to    fathom 
their  meaning,  he  probably  understands 
"  substance  "  in  the  sense  of  matter,  and 
"  person "  in  the  sense  of  individual, 
and  thus  is  led  by  the  very  Creed,  which 
is  to  preserve  him  from  error,  into  the 
two  gravest  of  all  heresies  with  respect 
to  the  Godhead,  that  the  Divine  Nature 
is  corporeal  (which  opinion,  by  the  way, 
was  actually  embraced  by  Tertullian), 
and  that  there  are  three  Gods.     But  it 
is  more  pertinent  to  inquire    whether 
any  intelligible  explanation  can  be  given 
of  these  terms,  and  whether  we  can  dis- 
cover in  what  precise  sense  the  author 
employed  them.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  require  that  the  words  of  a  Creed 
should  be  entirely  free  from  ambiguity, 
but  it  is  at  least   essential  that   they 
should  admit  of  some  precise  and  defi- 
nite signification  which  is  incompatible 
with  any  known  form  of  heresy.     Now 
how  does  it  stand  with  the  words  in 
question?     The  word  "substance"  is, 
or  has  been,  used  in  four  distinct  signi- 
fications :  (1)  as  matter  (uXij),  which  is 
perhaps  now  its  most  ordinary  sense  ; 
(2)  as  expressing  that  curious  figment 


ot  metaphysicians,  the  unknown  sub- 
stratum (or  support)  of  known  attri- 
butes (perhaps  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
vTrooraeris) ;  (3)  as  an  individual  object 
(the  TTflMTTj  ovcria  of  Aristotle) ;  (4)  as 
the  "essence,"  or  less  properly,  "  nature," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  common  to  a 
number  of  individuals  of  the  same  kind 
(the  Seurtpa  ovaia  of  Aristotle).  To 
affirm  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  "  of  one  substance  "  in 
the  first  sense  would  be  the  blasphemy 
of  supposing  the  Godhead  to  be  a  mate- 
rial body  ;  to  affirm  them  to  be  "  of  one 
substance "  in  the  second  sense  would 
either  be  meaningless,  or,  if  it  had  any 
meaning,  would  imply  that  the  Godhead 
was  one  individual  object  of  which  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  mere 
attributes ;  the  third,  like  the  second, 
would  be  precisely  the  error  of  Sabellius ; 
the  fourth  would  naturally,  though  not 
necessarily,  imply  that,  as  three  different 
men  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  "  sub- 
stance," "  essence,"  or  "  species,"  so, 
when  we  speak  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  "  of  one  sub- 
stance," we  regard  them  as  three  distinct 
Gods,  participating  in  a  common  nature. 
So  liable  was  the  expression  to  this  mis- 
interpretation, that  we  find  the  Fathers 
constantly  defending  themselves  against 
it,  and  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
supplement  the  phrase  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  TTEpixwp^o-ts,  or  its  bar- 
barous Latin  equivalent  circumincessio. 
That  an  expression  so  ambiguous  and  so 
liable  to  be  perverted  to  an  heretical 
meaning  as  the  word  o/xoo6<noe  should 
have  been  received  by  the,  Council  of 
Nice  may  have  been  a  misfortune  (its 
reception  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  an  accident,  and  it  had  actually  been 
condemned,  or,  if  not  condemned,  at 
least  rejected,  by  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
held  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  A.D.  265);1 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  abandon,  on  account 
of  infelicity  of  language,  a  document 
drawn  up  by  so  venerable  an  authority 

1  Atlianasii  de  Symbolis,  cap.  43,  Hilarii 
Pictavensis  do  Symbolis,  cap.  86.  Neither  of 
these  passages  is  decisive  as  to  the  actual  con- 
demnation of  the  word,  though  most  modern 
•writers  interpret  them  in  this  .sense. 
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as  the  Nicene  Council,  and  another  to 
abandon,  for  the  same  reason,  a  docu- 
ment composed  by  some  private  doctor, 
we  know  not  when  or  where.     More- 
over, though  the  word  "  substance,"  in 
such  expressions  as  "of  the  same  sub- 
stance," "not  dividing  the  substance," 
does  not    satisfy   the    requirement    of 
having  at  least  one  precise  and  definite 
signification     incompatible     with     any 
known   form   of    doctrine    which    the 
Church  has  stamped  as  heresy,  it  does 
admit   of  one   meaning   which   is   not 
necessarily  heretical.     But  even  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  word  "  person." 
The  word  "persona"  (signifying  origi- 
nally "  a  mask,"  but  borrowed  by  theo- 
logy from  Eoman  Jurisprudence,  as  the 
other  word  "  substance  "  (=  ovala)  was 
borrowed    from     Greek    Metaphysics), 
admits,  in  reference  to  such  subjects  as 
those  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  of 
two,  and  only  two,   significations.     In 
classical     Latin,    and     frequently     in 
patristic   Latin,  it  means  the    part  or 
character  which  a  man  sustains,  or  the 
relation  in  which  he   stands   to  other 
men,  so  that  in  this  sense  the  same  indi- 
vidual may  be  said  to  "  sustain  "  several 
"  persons  "  or  characters.     To  speak  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  in 
this  signification  of  the  word  "person" 
is  mere  Sabellianism.     Or  again,  "  per- 
sona "  sometimes  means  in  Latin,  and 
"  person  "  almost  always  means  in  Eng- 
lish, a  distinct  individual.     To  speak  of 
the  Three  Persons   of  the  Godhead,  in 
this  signification  of  the  word  "  person," 
is  mere  Tritheism.     Now    we   are   not 
contending  that  the  Creed  is  either  Tri- 
theistic  or  Sabellian.     There  are  quali- 
fying phrases  in  other  parts  of  it  which 
save  it,  as  a  whole,  from  either  of  these 
imputations.     But    what    we    do    con- 
tend is  that  it  uses,  as  touch-stones  of 
doctrine,  two  phrases,  which  either  have 
no  precise  and  definite  meaning  at  all 
(and  this  we  take  to  be  the  case),  or  else 
are  one  of  them  suggestive  of,  and  the 
other  incompatible  Avith  anything  else 
"but,  an  heretical  signification.     The  fact 
is  that,  in  this  mysterious   doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  we  no  sooner  quit  Scripture 
phraseology  than  we  must  either  confine 


ourselves    to    mere    negations    of  the 
errors  of  others,  or  ourselves  incur  the 
risk  of  a  charge  of  heresy.     We  do  not 
scruple  to  affirm  that  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  any   positive   assertion   on    this 
subject,  not  derived  immediately  from 
the  words  of  Scripture,  which  might  not 
fairly  be  represented  by  antagonists  as 
heretical,  and  which  might  not  moreover 
be  calculated  to  lead  the  most  honest 
inquirer,   providing     he    attempted    to 
attach  any   signification   at   all    to  the 
words   he   uttered,    into    an   erroneous 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.     It 
is  the  received  mode  of  expression  to 
speak  of  one  Substance  and  three  Per- 
sons, but  some  of  the  most  approved 
Greek  Fathers  speak  of  three  Substances 
(ovcriui),  and  others  of  one  Person  (un-dcr- 
roffic).1     Nay,   so  variable  is  language,  - 
and   so   utterly   inadequate   to   express 
these   high    mysteries    of    the    Divine 
Nature,  that  these  very  words,  ovaia  and 
U7rocrra<rte,  on   the   distinction   between 
which  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  in  after  ages  made  to  turn,  are  by 
the  Nicene  Council  treated  as  synony- 
mous :    Tfli/s   ?€...£$    frepag   vnoara.- 


(T£ws  T  owcts  <>aor/co)'-cts  ti'ai  .  .  .  rv 
vu)V  -ov  Qeov'  TOITOUS  arafoyuar/^et  »/  Ka- 

$oXlO/     KTOt      aTTOCTToXlKlj     f.KK\rjfTLa.        \Vell 

may  the  theological  student,  Aveary  at 
times  of  these  fruitless  and  hopeless 
disputes  about  words,  break  out  into 

1  Even  one  Latin  Father  (Hilary)  speaks  of 
"tres  substantise."  The  reader  who  has  no 
time  or  inclination  for  the  perusal  of  long 
theological  treatises,  will  find  a  brief  account 
of  these  variations  of  language,  and  of  the  mere 
accidents  which  often  determined  the  selection 
of  orthodox  expressions,  in  Newman  "  On  the 
Arians,"  chap.  v.  sec.  2  ;  Hampden's  "  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,"  Lect.  iii.  with  notes  ;  and 
Stanley's  "  Eastern  Church,"  Lect.  iv.  These 
authors  write  from  such  different  points  of 
view,  that  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any 
partiality  in  making  the  selection.  The  un- 
prejudiced reader  will  probably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that,  on  these  mysterious  subjects, 
nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  faith  than 
attempts  at  minute  definition.  "  I  agree," 
says  Whately  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  110),  "  with 
most  divines  in  this,  that  they  set  out  by 
admitting  the  nature  of  the  Deity  to  be  in- 
scrutable ;  what  I  differ  from  them  in  is,  that 
most  of  them  proceed  in  the  same  breath  to 
give  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  it.  " 
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such  expressions  as  those  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen : l 

"  Sed  quid  ego  1  rursus  in  humana 
"  verba  prolapsus  sum.  Quo  enim  modo, 
"  quod  simplex  est,  tanturn  esse  potest  ? 
"  quo  item  modo,  quod  quantitatem 
"  nescit,  tantae  magnitudinis  1  Sed  dic- 
"  tis  nostris  quseso  ignoscite ;  organo 
"  exiguo  de  rebus  maximis  loquor." 

And  again :  "  !Nunc  etiam  se  [Chris- 
"  tus]  lapidibus  incessi  patitur,  non 
"  modo  ab  obtrectantibus  et  vexantibus, 
"  sed  a  nobis  etiam  ipsis,  qui  fidei  pie- 
"  tatem  profitemur.  Etenim  de  incor- 
"  poreo  disputantem,  corporeis  nomiui- 
"  bus  uti,  vexantis  fortasse  fuerit  et 
"  lapidantis,  sed  infirmitati  nostrse  (ite- 
"  rum  dicam)  venia  concedatur.  Lapi- 
"  damus  enim  haud  lubenter :  sed  quia 
"  aliter  loqui  non  possumus,  quibus 
"  possumus,  verbis  utimur." 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  submit- 
ting to  examination  other  individual 
expressions  of  the  Creed,  but,  before 
passing  on  to  what  are  called  the  "  dam- 
natory clauses,"  we  may  linger  for  a 
moment  on  v.  37  :  "For  as  the  reason- 
"  able  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God 
"  and  man  is  one  Christ."  To  say 
nothing  of  the  metaphysical  assumption 
that  the  soul  and  body  are  distinct 
"  substances,"  we  think,  on  other 
grounds,  that  even  the  strong  language 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  hardly  ex- 
aggerated, viz.  that  "  the  analogy,  as  it 
is  stated,  is  entirely  hypothetical" 
(based,  that  is,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
"  infusion  "),  "  and  is  calculated  to  per- 
vert our  notion  of  Christ."  For,  if 
we  pursue  the  parallel,  we  shall  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  body  and 
soul  of  man  are  supposed  to  be  sepa- 
rated at  death,  so  we  may  suppose  the 
human  and  divine  natures  of  Christ  to 
have  ceased  to  co-exist  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 

The  passionate  expressions  which 
usher  in  and  close  this  formulary  have, 
in  every  age  since  the  Reformation, 
justly  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Communion.  We 
are  glad  to  find,  from  the  extracts 
1  Oratio  xxxi. 


already  made  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Ffoulkes,  that  they  are  beginning  to 
excite  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  Eome.  Various  have  been 
the  attempts  to  justify  them,  to  soften 
them  doAvn,  or  explain  them  away. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
by  the  author  they  were  presumptuously 
intended  to  apply  to  every  word  of  his 
composition.  But  we  have  as  little 
doubt  that  by  the  Church,  and  especially 
by  the  Church  of  England,  they  are 
not  intended  to  receive  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not 
binding  either  on  those  who  sign  the 
Articles  or  those  who  recite  the  Creed. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  against  re- 
moving what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
grave  cause  of  offence.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  day  in  the  year,  the  only 
occasion  on  which  anathemas  are  heard 
in  our  churches  is  when  this  Creed  is 
recited.  And  these  anathemas  are 
launched  not  against  any  moral  crime, 
not  against  a  life  of  sin,  oppression,  or 
idleness,  not  against  a  disbelief  in  God 
or  in  Christ,  but  apparently  against 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  in  its  en- 
tirety a  long,  intricate,  and  in  many 
respects  unintelligible  exposition  of  the 
two  most  profound  mysteries  which  have 
ever  exercised  the  intellect  of  man.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  if,  by  such  a  course, 
the  ignorant  are  repelled  from  our 
churches,  and  the  obstinate  confirmed 
in  their  errors.  "  Whosoever  will  be 
c  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
'  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  Faith. 
'  Which  faith  except  every  man  do 
'  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without 
'  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly. 
'  And  the  Catholic  Faith  is  this,"  &c. 
'  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  ex- 
'  cept  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  can- 
'  not  be  saved."  Such  expressions 
may  influence  the  timorous  and  the 
ignorant.  They  will  have  no  effect  on 
those  who  have  learned  to  regard  their 
intellect  as  the  most  precious  gift  with 
which  God  has  endowed  them,  the 
patient,  earnest,  impartial  search  after 
truth  as  the  highest  act  of  worship  with 
which  they  can  adore  their  Creator. 
Jt  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  English 
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theologians  who  have  undertaken  to 
defend  or  palliate  the  words  of  the 
Creed  have,  with  hardly  any  exception 
(Burnet  is  the  only  one  we  recollect), 
referred  to  the  supposed  words  of  our 
Lord  in  Mark  xvi.  16.  Even  if  we 
had  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  these 
words  were  ever  uttered  by  Christ,  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  authority 
which  uttered  them,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  spoken,  and  the 
message  which  the  apostles  were  sent  to 
proclaim,  were  all  so  entirely  diverse  in 
their  character,  that  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  would  afford  no  parallel  to  the 
words  of  the  Creed.  But  Mark  xvi.  16 
is  part  of  a  passage  (Mark  xvi.  9 — 20) 
which  is  of  more  than  doubtful  autho- 
rity. Even  Dean  Alford,  one  of  the 
most  conservative  of  critics  (of  course 
wo  do  not  include  under  the  name 
"critics"  those  theologians  or  commen- 
tators who,  on  principle,  abstain  alto- 
gether from  any  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text),  prints 
it  within  brackets  and  in  small  type. 
The  evidence,  both  external  and  internal, 
against  this  whole  paragraph,  if  not 
conclusive,  is  certainly  preponderating. 
And  still,  without  any  qualification  or 
any  intimation  of  the  suspicion  which 
attaches  to  them,  these  words  are  re- 
peatedly quoted  as  "  words  of  our  Lord," 
"words  of  the  Gospel,"  and  that  in  books 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  can- 
didates for  Orders.  "When  this  is  the 
character  of  our  theological  text-books, 
we  can  feel  little  surprise  at  the  impa- 
tience which  is  frequently  exhibited 
by  intelligent  laymen,  in  speaking  of 
the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  our 
younger  clergy. 

But,  before  we  quit  the  "damnatory 
clauses,"  we  must  notice  one  other  ground 
on  which  their  apologists  defend  them. 
They  are  not  intended,  it  seems,  to  apply 
to  the  ignorant,  but  only  to  men  of  edu- 
cation and  reflection.  Mr.  Blunt  in 
his  "Annotated  Prayer-book"  (a  work 
which,  though  written  with  much  sec- 
tarian bias,  rises  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  our  theological  literature)  states 
•without  reserve  what  has  been  hinted 
obscurely  by  many  previous  writers. 


"  The  sin  of  not  keeping  the  Catholic 
"  Faith  whole  and  undefiled  can  only 
"  be  committed  by  those  who  know 
"  what  it  is  in  its  integrity,  and  wil- 
'  fully  reject  some  portion  of  it :  '  every 
'  one '  must  therefore  mean  every  one 
'  who  has  come  to  such  a  knowledge  of 
'  the  faith,  without  asserting  anything 
'  respecting  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
'  it.  .  .  .  Those  are  in  danger  of  this 
'  condemnation  who  have  learned  that 
'  there  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  Three  Per- 
'  sons  in  One  God,  and  yet  wilfully  re- 
'ject  the  doctrine."  (We  presume  Mr. 
Blunt  must  mean  "  who  have  learned  " 
that  theologians  have  formulated  this 
proposition,  for  those  who  have  "  learned 
that  there  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity  "  could 
no  more  reject  the  doctrine  than  those 
who  have  learned  that  the  three  angles 
of  '  a  triangle'  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles  could  reject  that  theorem).  "  Bat 
"  many  believe  this  faithfully  who  have 
"  not  sufficient  education  to  follow  out 
"  the  doctrine  into  its  consequences  and 
"  necessary  corrollaries,  as  afterwards 
"  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
"  understand  these  corollaries  and  reject 
"  them,  run  into  practical  heresy."  And 
again,  "  With  an  expanded  knowledge, 
"  an  expanded  faith  is  necessary :  and 
"all  the  statements  of  the  Creed  are 
"so  bound  together,  that  they  whose 
"  expanded  knowledge  of  it  is  not  thus 
"  accompanied  are  in  fact  rejecting  the 
"  fundamental  Articles  of  the  Faith,  as 
"  well  as  those  that  seem  subordinate 
"  only.  It  will  be  better  in  the  next 
"  life  for  the  ignorant,  if  they  have  be- 
"  lieved  according  to  the  measure  of 
"their  knowledge,  than  for  those  who 
"  have  known  much,  but  have  believed 
"  little."  According  to  this  new  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity,  it  is  not  the 
rich  but  the  learned  that  shall  hardly 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
is  a  keen  intellect  and  an  eager  curiosity 
to  make  out  the  truth  which  are  the 
most  fatal  of  all  possessions.  It  is  the 
ignorant,  the  stupid,  and  the  thought- 
less, those  who  are  wanting  either  in 
the  capacity  of  reflection  or  in  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  for  whom  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  are  alone  reserved.  But  this 
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religion,  though  called  by  the  same 
name,  has  little  in.  common  with  that 
which  constantly  appealed  from  custom, 
authority,  and  tradition  to  the  indepen- 
dent judgment  of  its  followers,  in  whose 
earliest  history  the  Jews  of  Benea  were 
pronounced  more  noble  than  those  of 
Thessalonica,  because  they  "  searched 
"the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these 
"  things  were  so." 

In  the  Church  of  England  there  has 
hardly  been  any  period  since  the  Re- 
formation at  which  the  so-called  "  Atha- 
nasian Creed"  has  not  met  with  an 
unwilling  reception  from  some  of  her 
most  loyal  and  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers. Nothing  can  well  be  stronger 
than  the  language  of  the  saintly  Jeremy 
Taylor.  "  But  now,  if  I  should  be 
"  questioned  concerning  the  symbol  of 
"  Athanasius,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that 
"  moderate  sentence  and  gentleness  of 
"  charity  in  his  preface  and  conclusion 
"  as  there  was  in  the  Mcene  Creed. 
"  Nothing  there  but  damnation  and 
"  perishing  everlastingly,  unless  the 
"  article  of  the  Trinity  be  believed  as 
"it  is  there  with  curiosity  and  minute 
"  particularities  explained.  .  .  .  For  the 
<(  articles  themselves,  I  am  most  heartily 
"  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  them,  and 
"yet  I  dare  not  say  all  that  are  not 
"  so  are  irrevocably  damned  ;  because 
"  citra  hoc  symholum,  the  faith  of  the 
"  Apostles'  Creed  is  entire ;  and  '  he 
"  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
"  saved,'  that  is,  he  that  believeth  such 
"  a  belief  as  is  sufficient  disposition  to 
"  be  baptized,  that  faith  with  the  sacra- 
"  ment  is  sufficient  for  heaven.  ...  It 
"had  not  been  amiss  if  the  final  judg- 
"ment  had  been  left  to  Jesus  Christ, 
"  for  He  is  appointed  Judge  of  all  the 
"  world,  and  He  shall  judge  the  people 
"  righteously.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  it  seems 
"  very  hard  to  put  uncharitableness  into 
"  the  Creed,  and  so  to  make  it  become 
"  as  an  article  of  faith.  .  .  .  But  so 
"  great  an  example  of  so  excellent  a 
"  man  hath  been  either  mistaken  or  fol- 
"  lowed  with  too  much  greediness,  all 
"  the  world  in  factions,  all  damning  one 
"  another,  each  party  damned  by  all  the 
"  rest ;  and  there  is  no  disagreeing  in 


"  opinion  from  any  man  that  is  in  love 
"  with  his  own  opinion,  but  damnation 
"  presently  to  all  that  disagree." l  Taylor 
maintained  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  alone 
was  a  sufficient  bond  of  union  for  a 
Christian  Church.  An  elder  contem- 
porary of  Bishop  Taylor  was  William 
Chillingworth,  author  of  "  The  Eeligion 
of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation," 
a  work  which,  till  the  recent  clerical 
reaction  towards  the  Church  of  Rome, 
used  to  take  its  rank  with  Hooker's 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  and  Pearson's 
"  Exposition  of  the  Creed."  In  a  letter 
written  to  Sheldon,  September  21, 1635, 
Chillingworth  informs  him  that  he  will 
not  accept  any  preferment  which  re- 
quires Subscription,  and  that  mainly  on 
two  grounds  :  "  One  is,  that  to  say  the 
'  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  law  of  God 
'  appertaining  to  Christians  is  false  and 
'  unlawful ;  the  other,  that  the  damning 
'  sentences  in  St.  Athanasius's  Creed  are 
'  most  false,  and  also  in  a  high  degree 
'  presumptuous  and  schismatical."  After- 
wards Chillingworth  changed  his  mini 
as  to  Subscription  (though  we  have  no 
evidence  that  he  changed  it  with  regard 
to  the  Creed),  and  accepted  the  Articles, 
as  is  intimated  by  his  biographer,  and 
supported  by  certain  expressions  in  the 
preface  to  his  great  work,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  Articles  of  Religion  can 
consistently  be  either  imposed  or  sub- 
scribed in  a  Protestant  Church,  as  "Ar- 
ticles of  Peace."  Chillingworth,  by  his 
rancorous  and  unscrupulous  enemies,  was 
accused  of  Socinianism,  but  apparently 
for  no  better  reason  than  Erasmus,  as  we 
are  told  by  Le  Clerc,  was  accused  of 
Arianism,  "  Quasi  niniio  fuisset  ingenio, 
quam  ut  Orthodoxus  esse  posset."  After 
the  Revolution,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  heads  of 
the  Church  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  free  themselves  from  this  Creed. 
Burnet's  opinion  is  pretty  evident  from 
the  cold  treatment  which  it  receives  in 
his  "  Exposition  of  the  Articles,"  and 
also  from  what  he  says  in  speaking  of 
the  censure  of  Winston  :  "  I  have  ever 

1  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  2.  The  whole 
passage  should  be  read  by  those  who  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  it. 
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"  thought  that  the  true  interest  of  the 
"  Christian  religion  was  best  consulted, 
"  when  nice  disputing  about  mysteries 
"  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten."   (History 
of  his  Own  Time).    Tillotson  (then  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury),   in   a  letter  to 
Burnet,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
"  Exposition    of    the    Articles,"    says  : 
"  The   account   given   of    Athanasius's 
"  Creed  seems   to  me   nowise  satisfac- 
"  tory ;  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it." 
(See  "  Life  of  Burnet,"  appended  to  the 
"  History  of  his  Own  Time.")     It  was 
at  one  time  thought  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1689  had  been  for  rejecting 
the  Creed  altogether,  but,  according  to 
more   accurate   information   (see    Card- 
well's  "  History  of  Conferences,"  p.  431), 
"  They  came  at  last  to  this  conclusion  : 
"  that,  lest  the  wholly  rejecting  it  should 
"  by  unreasonable  persons  be  imputed  to 
"  them  as  Socinianism,  a  rubric  shall  be 
"  made,  declaring  the  curses  denounced 
"  therein  not  to  be  restrained  to  every 
"  particular  Article,  but  intended  against 
"  those  that  deny  the  substance  of  the 
"  Christian  religion  in  general."     In  the 
eighteenth  century,  amongst   other  re- 
spectable   divines  who    are   known    to 
have   entertained    strong   objections   to 
the   retention  of  this  Creed,   we  may 
select    the    names    of     Sharp,    Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Seeker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,   and    Dr.    Samuel   Clarke, 
author  of  the  "  Attributes."     The  last 
name  may  possibly  be  objected  to   as 
having  suffered  under  the  imputation,  of 
Arianism,  but  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Hey — himself,  we  believe,  an 
unexceptionable  authority — that   "  any 
one,  I  suppose,  might  now "  (last  two 
decades    of    the    eighteenth     century) 
"  preach    his    doctrine   without    being 
"  thought  irregular.  ,  .  .  He  seems  to 
"  differ  very  little  from  Bishop  Pearson, 
"  if  at  all."     Professor  Hey  would  him- 
self retain  the  Creed,  but  would  modify 
the  introductory  and  concluding  clauses. 
He  also  "  submits  to  the  judgment  of 
"  the  candid  whether  something  thrown 
"  into  the  Athanasian  Creed  about  the 
"  nature  of  unintelligible  doctrines,  and 
"  of  verbal  arguments  made  out  of  them, 
"  might  not  give  satisfaction  to  many 
JSTo.  97. — VOL.  xvii. 


"  minds."  With  such  modifications,  we 
question  whether  the  admirers  of  the 
Creed  would  care  for  its  retention.1 

Nearer  to   our  own  times,  we  have 
the   revered   authority   of  Dr.    Arnold 
(see    "  Principles  of   Church  Reform," 
in  his  Miscellaneous   Works2).     Some 
of  his  expressions  have  a  peculiar  claim 
on  the    attention    of    those    who    are 
now  attempting  to  effect  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.     "  It  seems  to  have  been 
"  the  boast  hitherto  of  the  several  sects 
"  of  Christians,  to  invent  formulze  both. 
"  of  worship  and  of  creeds,  which  should 
"  serve  as  a  test  of  any  latent  error  ; 
"  that  is,  in  other  words,  which  should 
force  a  man  to  differ  from  them,  how- 
ever gladly  he  would  have  remained 
in  their  communion.     May  God  give 
'  us,  for  the  time  to  come,  a  wiser  and 
'  a  better  spirit ;    and  may  we  think 
'  that  the  true  problem  to  be  solved  in 
'  the   composition   of   all   articles   and 
'  creeds  and  prayers  for  public  use,  is 
'  no    other   than   this :    how  to   frame 
'them  so  as  to  provoke  the  least  dis: 
1  agreement,  without  sacrificing,  in  our 
'  own  practical  worship,  the  expression 
'  of  such  feelings  as  are  essential  to  our 
"  own  edification."     Of  living  divines, 
for   obvious   reasons,  we    refrain   from 
speaking. 

On  these  grounds,  then — the  uncer- 
tainty, not  to  say  the  suspicion,  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  Creed  is  shrouded ; 
the  ambiguous  and  inadequate  character 
of  its  leading  expressions  ;  the  danger 
of  its  conveying  to  simple  minds,  not 
acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
Schools,  unworthy  notions  of  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  Godhead ;  the  scandal  it 
has  at  all  times  occasioned  to  many  of 
the  most  devout  and  learned  members 
of  our  Church ;  the  share  which  it  had 
in  fomenting  the  divisions  between  East 
and  West;  the  practical  proof  which 

1  Indirectly,  we  have  strong  evidence  of  the 
state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  this  Creed  in. 
England  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
from  its  rejection,  after  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation,   by  the   fathers  of  the   American 
Church.     See  Bishop  "Wilberforce's  History  of 
the  American  Church,  ch.  vii. 

2  Compare  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  Letter 
187. 
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would  be  afforded  by  its  rejection  of  our 
sincere  desire  not  only  to  return  to  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  undivided 
Church,  but  also  of  drawing  closer  the 
bonds  which  unite  the  ChristianChurches 
of  the  present  age;  the  rare  opportunity 
now  offered  to  us,  by  yielding  in  this 
instance  to  the  force  of  historical  and 
literary  arguments,  of  redeeming  the 
character  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
we  have  already  forfeited,  of  being  the 
"  most  learned  Church  in  Christendom :" 
on  all  these  grounds  we  venture  to  ask 
the  chief  pastors  of  our  Church  to  give 
some  practical  effect  to  their  recent  de- 
liberations by  seeking  from  the  proper 
authority  permission  to  erase  this  docu- 
ment from  our  Liturgy,  and  to  omit  the 


mention  of  it  in  our  Articles.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  would  then  obtain 
an  easy  victory  over  its  assailants,  and 
be  remembered  as  having  conferred  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  perhaps,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  clerical,  and  especially  of 
the  episcopal,  mind,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  any  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
reason  or  charity.  In  a  few  years,  pro- 
bably, the  time  for  concessions  will  be 
past,  and,  if  it  be  still  determined  to 
reject  any  but  the  most  violent  and  re- 
actionary counsels,  there  may  be  some 
even  of  our  existing  prelates  who  may 
live  to  see  the  State  without  a  national 
religion  and  the  Church  a  narrow  sect. 
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THE  dawn  went  up  the  sky 

Like  any  other  day ; 
And  they  had  only  come 

To  mourn  him  where  he  lay. 
"  We  ne'er  have  seen  the  law 

Reversed,  'neath  which  we  lie; 
Exceptions  none  are  found, 

And  when  we  die,  we  die. 
Resigned  to  fact  we  wander  hither ; 
We  ask  no  more  the  whence  and  whither, 


"  Vain  questions  !  from  the  first 

Put,  and  no  answer  found. 
He  hinds  us  with  the  chain 

Wherewith  himself  is  bound. 
From  west  to  east  the  earth 

Unrolls  her  primal  curve ; 
The  sun  himself  were,  vex'd 

Did  she  one  furlong  swerve  : 
The  myriad  years  have  whirVd  far  hither, 
But  tell  not  of  the  tvhence  and  whither. 
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"  We  know  but  what  we  see — 

Like  cause,  and  like  event ; 
One  constant  force  runs  on 

Transmuted,  but  unspent : 
Because  they  are,  they  are  ; 

The  mind  may  frame  a  plan, 
'Tis  from  herself  she  draws 

A  special  thought  for  man  : 
The  natural  choice  that  brought  us  hither 
Is  silent  on  the  wlience  and  ivhither. 


"Ah,  which  is  likelier  truth, 

That  law  should  hold  its  way, 
Or,  for  this  one  of  all, 

Life  reassert  her  sway  ? 
Like  any  other  morn 

The  sun  goes  up  the  sky ; 
No  crisis  marks  the  day, 

For  when  we  die,  we  die. 
No  fair  fond  hope  allures  us  hither  ; 
God's  law  is  dumb  on  whence  and  whither." 


— Then  wherefore  are  ye  come  ? 

Why  watch  a  worn-out  corse  ? 
Why  weep  a  ripple  past 

Down  the  long  stream  of  force  ? 
If  life  is  that  which  keeps 

Each  organism  whole, 
No  atom  may  he  traced 

Of  what  he  thought  the  soul : 
It  had  its  term  of  passage  hither, 
But  knew  no  whence,  and  knows  no  whither. 


The  forces  that  were  Christ 

Have  ta'en  new  forms  and  fled; 
The  common  sun  goes  up  ; 

The  dead  are  with  the  dead. 
'Twas  but  a  phantom  life 

That  seem'd  to  think  and  will, 
Evolving  self  and  God 

By  some  subjective  skill ; 
That  had  its  day  of  passage  hither, 
But  knew  no  whence,  and  knows  no  whither. 


If  this  be  all  in  all ; 

Life,  but  one  mode  of  force ; 
Law,  but  the  plan  which  binds 

The  sequences  in  course ; 

D2 
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All  essence,  all  design 

Shut  out  from  mortal  ken'; 
— "We  bow  to  Nature's  fate, 

And  drop  the  style  of  men  ! 
The  summer  dust  the  wind  wafts  hither 
Is  not  more  dead  to  whence  and  whither. 


—But  if  our  life  be  life, 

And  thought,  and  will,  and  love 
Not  vague  unconscious  airs 

That  o'er  wild  harp-strings  move  ; 
If  consciousness  be  aught 

Of  all  it  seems  to  be, 
And  souls  are  something  more 

Than  lights  that  gleam  and  flee  ; 
Though  dark  the  road  that  leads  us  thither, 
The  heart  must  ask  its  whence  and  whither. 


To  matter  or  to  force 

The  All  is  not  confined ; 
Beside  the  law  of  things 

Is  set  the  law  of  mind  ; 
One  speaks  in  rock  and  star, 

And  one  within  the  brain, 
In  unison  at  'times, 

And  then  apart  again ; 
And  both  in  one  have  brought  us  hither 
That  we  may  know  our  whence  and  whither. 


The  sequences  of  law 

We  learn  through  mind  alone, 
We  see  but  outward  forms, 

The  soul  the  one  thing  known  : — 
If  she  speak  truth  at  all, 

The  voices  must  be  true 
That  give  these  visible  things, 

These  laws,  their  honour  due, 
But  tell  of  one  who  brought  us  hither, 
And  holds  the  keys  of  whence  and  whither. 


0  shrine  of  God  that  now 

Must  learn  itself  with  awe  ! 
O  heart  and  soul  that  move 

Beneath  a  living  law  ! 
That  which  seem'd  all  the  rule 

Of  Nature,  is  but  part ; 
A  larger,  deeper  law 

Claims  also  soul  and  heart. 
The  force  that  framed  and  bore  us  hither 
Itself  at  once  is  whence  and  whither. 
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We  may  not  hope  to  read 

Or  comprehend  the  whole 
Or  of  the  law  of  things 

Or  of  the  law  of  soul : 
E'en  in  the  eternal  stars 

Dim  perturbations  rise, 
And  all  the  searchers'  search 

Does  not  exhaust  the  skies  : 
He  who  has  framed  and  brought  us  hither 
Holds  in  his  hands  the  whence  and  whither. 


He  in  his  science  plans 

What  no  known  laws  foretell; 
The  wandering  fires  and  fix'd 

Alike  are  miracle  : 
The  common  death  of  all, 

The  life  renew'd  above, 
Are  both  within  the  scheme 

Of  that  all-circling  love  ; 
The  seeming  chance  that  cast  us  hither 
Accomplishes  his  whence  and  whither. 


Then,  though  the  sun  go  up 

His  beaten  azure  way, 
God  may  fulfil  his  thought 

And  bless  his  world  to-day ; 
Beside  the  law  of  things 

The  law  of  mind  enthrone, 
And,  for  the  hope  of  all, 

Reveal  Himself  in  One  ; 
Himself  the  way  that  leads  us  thither, 
The  All-in-all,  the  Whence  and  Whither. 

"F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 
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THE    CHAPLET    OF    PEAELSj 
OE,   THE    WHITE    AND    BLACK    EIBAUMONT. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF   "THE   HEIR   OF   REDCLYFFE." 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    BRIDAL   OF   THE    WHITE   AND   BLACK. 

"  Small  was  the  ring,  and  small  in  truth  the 

finger  : 

What  then  ?  the  f  lith  was  large  that  dropped 
it  down. — •" 

Infant  Bridal  (AUBREY  DE  VERB). 

SETTING  aside  the  consideration  of  the 
risk,  the  baby-weddings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  must  have  been  very  pretty  sights. 

So  the  Conrt  of  France  thought  the 
bridal  of  Henri  Beranger  Eustache  de 
Eibaumont  and  of  Marie  EustacieEosalie 
de  Eibaumont  du  Md-de-Merle,  when, 
amid  the  festivals  that  accompanied  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Carn- 
bresis,  good-natured  King  Henri  II. 
presided  merrily  at  the  union  of  the 
little  pair,  whose  united  ages  did  not 
reach  ten  years. 

There  they  stood  under  the  portal  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  little  bridegroom  in  a 
white  velvet  coat,  with  puffed  sleeves, 
slashed  with  scarlet  satin,  as  were  the 
short  also  puffed  breeches  meeting  his 
long  white  knitted  silk  stockings  some 
way  above  the  knee ;  large  scarlet  rosettes 
were  in  his  white  shoes,  a  scarlet  knot 
adorned  his  little  sword,  and  his  velvet 
cap  of  the  same  colour  bore  a  long  white 
plume,  and  was  encircled  by  a  row  of 
pearls  of  priceless  value.  They  are  no 
other  than  that  garland  of  pearls  which, 
after  a  night  of  personal  combat  before 
the  walls  of  Calais,  Edward  III.  of 
England  took  from  his  helmet  and  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Eustache  de  Eibaumont, 
a  knight  of  Picardy,  bidding  him  say 
everywhere  that  it  was  a  gift  from  the 
King  of  England  to  the  bravest  of 
knights. 

The  precious  heirlooms  were  scarcely 


held  with  the  respect  due  to  an  orna- 
ment so  acquired.  The  manly  garb  for 
the  first  time  assumed  by  his  sturdy 
legs,  and  the  possession  of  the  little- 
sword,  were  evidently  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  affair  to  the  youthful 
husband,  who  seemed  to  find  in  them 
his  only  solace  for  the  weary  length  of 
the  ceremony.  He  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some little  fellow,  fair,  and  rosy,  with 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  shining 
flax,  unusually  tall  and  strong-limbed 
for  his  age ;  and  as  he  gave  his  hand  to 
his  little  bride,  and  walked  with  her 
under  a  canopy  up  to  kneel  at  the  High 
Altar,  for  the  marriage  blessing  and  the 
mass,  they  looked  like  a  full-grown 
couple  seen  through  a  diminishing-glass. 
The  little  bride  was  perhaps  a  less 
beautiful  child,  but  she  had  a  splendid 
pair  of  black  eyes,  and  a  sweet  little 
mouth,  both  set  into  the  uncompre- 
hending solemnity  of  baby  gravity  and 
contentment  in  fine  clothes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  vow  indicated  by  her 
name  of  Marie,  her  dress  was  white  and 
blue,  turquoise  forget-me-nots  bound  the 
little  lace  veil  on  her  dark  chestnut  hair, 
the  bosom  of  her  white  satin  dress  was 
sprinkled  with  the  same  azure  jewel, 
and  turquoises  bordered  every  seam  of 
the  sweeping  skirt  with  a  train  befitting 
a  Count's  daughter,  and  meandered  in 
gorgeous  constellations  round  the  hem. 
The  little  thing  lisped  her  own  vows 
forth  without  much  notion  of  their  sense, 
and  indeed  was  sometimes  prompted  by 
her  bridesmaid  cousin,  a  pretty  little 
girl  a  year  older,  who  thrust  in  her 
assistance  so  glibly  that  the  King,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  spectators,  laughed, 
and  observed  that  she  would  get  her- 
self married  to  the  boy  instead  of  her 
cousin. 
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There  was,  however,  to  be  no  doubt 
nor  mistake  about  Beranger  and  Eus- 
tacie  de  Eibaumont  being  man  and  wife. 
Every  ceremony,  religious  or  domestic, 
that  could  render  a  marriage  valid,  was 
gone  through  with  real  earnestness,  al- 
though with  infinite  gaiety  on  the  part 
of  the  court.  Much  depended  on  their 
union,  and  the  reconcilement  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  had  long  been  a 
favourite  scheme  of  King  Henri  II. 

Both  alike  were  descended  from  An- 
selm  de  Eibaumont,  renowned  in  the 
first  Crusade,  and  from  the  brave  Picard 
who  had  received  the  pearls ;  but,  in  the 
miserable  anarchy  of  Charles  VI.  's  reign, 
the  elder  brother  had  been  on  the  Bur- 
gundian  side — like  most  of  the  other 
nobles  of  Picardy — and  had  thus  been 
brought  into  the  English  camp,  where, 
regarding  Henry  V.  as  lawfully  appointed 
to  the  succession,  and  much  admiring 
him  and  his  brother  Bedford,  he  had  be- 
come an  ardent  supporter  of  the  English 
claim.  He  had  married  an  English 
lady,  and  had  received  the  grant  of  the 
castle  of  Leurre  in  Normandy  by  way 
of  compensation  for  his  ancestral  one 
of  Eibaumont  in  Picardy,  which  had 
been  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  his 
treason,  and  seized  by  his  brother. 

This  brother  had  always  been  an 
Armagnac,  and  had  risen  and  thriven 
with  his  party, — before  the  final  peace 
between  France  and  England  obliged 
the  elder  line  to  submit  to  Charles  VII. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  a  per- 
petual contention  as  to  the  restitution 
of  Chateau  Eibaumont,  a  strife  which 
under  Louis  XL  had  become  an  endless 
lawsuit;  and  in  the  days  of  duelling 
had  occasioned  a  good  many  insults  and 
private  encounters.  The  younger  branch 
or  black  Eibaumonts  had  received  a 
grant  from  Louis  XL  of  the  lands  of 
^Nicl-de-Merle,  belonging  to  an  unfor- 
tunate Angevin  noble,  who  had  fallen 
under  the  royal  displeasure,  and  they 
had  enjoyed  court  favour  up  to  the 
present  generation,  when  Henri  II., 
either  from  opposition  to  his  father, 
instinct  for  honesty,  or  both,  had  be- 
come a  warm  friend  to  the  gay  and 
brilliant  young  Baron  de  Eibaumont, 


head  of  the  white  or  elder  branch  of 
the  family. 

The  family  contention  seemed  likely 
to  wear  out  of  its  own  accord,  for  the 
Count  de  Eibaumont  was  an  elderly 
and  childless  man,  and  his  brother,  the 
Chevalier  de  Eibaumont,  was,  according 
to  the  usual  lot  of  French  juniors,  a 
bachelor,  so  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  whole  inheritance  would  centre  upon 
the  elder  family.  However,  to  the 
general  surprise,  the  Chevalier  late  in 
life  married,  and  became  the  father  of 
a  son  and  daughter;  but  soon  after 
calculations  were  still  more  thrown  out 
by  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter  in  the 
old  age  of  the  Count. 

Almost  from  the  hour  in  which  her 
sex  was  announced,  the  King  had  pro- 
mised the  Baron  de  Eibaumont  that  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  his  young  son, 
and  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  house 
should  be  settled  upon  the  little  couple, 
engaging  to  provide  for  the  Chevalier's 
disappointed  heir  in  some  commandery 
of  a  religious  order  of  knighthood. 

The  Baron's  wife  was  English.  He 
had,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  English 
kindred,  entirely  turned  the  head  of  the 
lovely  Annora  Walwyn,  and  finding  that 
her  father,  one  of  the  gravest  of  Tudor 
statesmen,  would  not  hear  of  her  break- 
ing her  engagement  to  the  honest  Dorset 
squire  Marmaduke  Thistlewood,  he  had 
carried  her  off  by  a  stolen  marriage  and 
coup  de  main,  which,  as  her  beauty, 
rank,  and  inheritance  were  all  con- 
siderable, had  won  him  great  reputation 
at  the  gay  court  of  Henri  II. 

Infants  as  the  boy  and  girl  were,  the 
King  had  hurried  on  their  marriage  to 
secure  its  taking  place  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  Count.  The  Countess  had  died 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  little  girl,  and 
if  the  arrangement  were  to  take  effect  at 
all,  it  must  be  before  she  should  fall 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  the 
Chevalier.  Therefore  the  King  had 
caused  her  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
cottage  in  Anjou,  where  she  had  been 
nursed,  and  in  person  superintended  the 
brilliant  wedding.  He  himself  led  off 
the  dance  with  the  tiny  bride,  conducting 
her  through  its  mazes  with  fatherly  kind- 
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liness  and  condescension;  "but  Queen 
Catherine,  who  was  strongly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Angevin  branch,  and  had 
always  detested  the  Baron  as  her  hus- 
band's intimate,  excused  herself  from 
dancing  with  the  bridegroom.  He  there- 
fore fell  to  the  share  of  the  Dauphiness 
Queen  of  Scots,  a  lovely,  bright-eyed, 
laughing  girl,  who  so  completely  fasci- 
nated the  little  fellow,  that  he  convulsed 
the  court  by  observing  that  he  should 
not  have  objected  to  be  married  to  some 
one  like  her,  instead  of  a  little  baby 
like  Eustacie. 

Amid  all  the  mirth,  it  was  not  only 
the  Chevalier  and  the  Queen  who  bore 
displeased  looks.  In  truth,  both  were 
too  great  adepts  in  court  life  to  let  their 
dissatisfaction  appear.  The  gloomiest 
face  was  that  of  him  whose  triumph  it 
was — the  bridegroom's  father,  the  Baron 
de  Eibaumont.  He  had  suffered  severely 
from  the.  sickness  that  prevailed  in  St. 
Quentin,  when  in  the  last  August  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny  had  been  besieged 
there  by  the  Spaniards,  and  all  agreed 
that  he  had  never  been  the  same  man 
since,  either  in  health  or  in  demeanour. 
When  he  came  back  from  his  captivity 
and  found  the  King  bent  on  crowning  his 
return  by  the  marriage  of  the  children, 
he  had  hung  back,  spoken  of  scruples 
about  such  unconscious  vows,  and  had 
finally  only  consented  under  stress  of 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  King,  and 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
at  once  have  the  sole  custody  of  the 
little  bride.  Even  then  he  moved  about 
the  gay  scene  with  so  distressed  and 
morose  an  air  that  he  was  evidently 
either  under  the  influence  of  a  scruple 
of  conscience  or  of  a  foreboding  of  evil. 

No  one  doubted  that  it  had  been  fhe 
latter,  when,  three  days  later,  Henri  II., 
in  the  prime  of  his  strength  and  height 
of  his  spirits,  encountered  young  Des 
Lorges  in  the  lists,  received  the  splinter 
of  a  lance  in  his  eye,  and  died  two  days 
afterwards. 

No  sooner  were  his  obsequies  over 
than  the  Baron  de  Ribaumont  set  off 
with  his  wife  and  the  little  bridal  pair 
for  his  castle  of  Leurre,  in  Normandy, 
nor  was  he  ever  seen  at  court  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    SEPARATION". 

' '  Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 

*         *        *         *        * 

Misses,  the  tale  that  I  relate, 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry  : 
Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry  !  " — 

COWPER  (Pairing  time  anticipated}, 

"  I  WILL  have  it !  " 

"  Thou  shalt  not  have  it ! " 

"  Diane  says  it  is  mine." 

"  Diane  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"  Gentlemen  always  yield  to  ladies." 

"Wives  ought  to  mind  their  IIUE- 
bands." 

"  Then  I  will  not  be  thy  wife." 

"  Thou  canst  not  help  it." 

"  I  will.  I  will  tell  my  father  what 
M.  le  Baron  reads  and  sings,  and  then 
I  know  he  will." 

"  And  welcome." 

Eustacie  put  out  her  lip,  and  began  to 
cry. 

The  "  husband  and  wife,"  now  eight 
and  seven  years  old,  were  in  a  large 
room  hung  with  tapestry,  representing 
the  history  of  Tobit.  A  great  state  bed, 
curtained  with  piled  velvet,  stood  on  a 
sort  of  dais  at  the  further  end ;  there 
was  a  toilet-table  adorned  with  curiously 
shaped  boxes,  and  coloured  Venetian 
glasses,  and  filagree  pouncet-boxes,  and 
with  a  small  mirror  whose  frame  was 
inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory.  A  large 
coffer,  likewise  inlaid,  stood  against  the 
Avail,  and  near  it  a  cabinet,  of  Dutch 
workmanship,  a  combination  of  ebony, 
ivory,  wood  and  looking-glass,  the  centre 
retreating,  and  so  arranged  that  by  the 
help  of  most  ingenious  attention  to  per- 
spective and  reflection,  it  appeared  like 
the  entrance  to  a  magnificent  miniature 
cinque-cento  palace,  with  steps  up  to  a 
vestibule  paved  in  black  and  white 
lozenges,  and  Avith  three  endless  cor- 
ridors diverging  from  it.  So  much  for 
show ;  for  use  this  palace  was  a  bewil- 
dering complication  of  secret  drawers  and 
pigeon-holes,  all  depending  indeed  upon 
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one  tiny  gold  key ;  but  unless  the  use  of 
that  key  -were  well  understood,  all  it 
led  to  was  certain  outer  receptacles  of 
fragrant  Spanish  gloves,  knots  of  ribbon, 
and   kerchiefs    strewn   over  with  rose 
leaves  and  lavender.   However,  Eustacie 
had  secured  the  key,  and  was  now  far 
beyond  these  mere  superficial  matters. 
Her  youthful  lord  had  just  discovered 
her  mounted  on  a  chair,  her  small  per- 
son  decked   out  with   a  profusion   of 
necklaces,  jewels,  bracelets,  chains,  and 
rings ;  and  her  fingers,  as  well  as  they 
could  under  their  stiffening  load,  were 
opening    the    very    penetralia    of    the 
cabinet,  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hall, 
where  lay  a  case  adorned  with  the  Ribau- 
mont  arms,  and  containing  the  far-famed 
chaplet  of  pearls.    It  was  almost  beyond 
her  reach,  but  she  had  risen  on  tiptoe, 
and  was  stretching  out  her  hand  for  it, 
when  he,  springing  behind  her  on  the 
chair,   availed  himself  of  his  superior 
height  and  strength  to  shut  the  door  of 
this  arcanum  and  turn  the  key.     His 
mortifying   permission  to   his   wife   to 
absent  herself  arose  from  pure  love  of 
teasing,  but  the  next  moment  he  added, 
still  holding  his  hand  on  the  key — "As 
to  telling  what  my  father  reads,  that 
would  be  treason.      How  shouldst  thou 
know  what  it  is  1 " 

"Dost  thou  think  everyone  is  an  infant 
but  thyself  ? " 

"  But  who  told  thee  that  to  talk  of 
my  father's  books  would  get  him  into 
trouble  1 "  continued  the  boy,  as  they 
still  stood  together  on  the  high  heavy 
wooden  chair. 

She  tossed  her  pretty  head,  and  pre- 
tended to  pout. 

"Was  it  Diane?  I  will  know.  Didst 
thou  tell  Diane  1 " 

Instead  of  answering,  now  that  his 
attention  to  the  key  was  relaxed,  Eustacie 
made  a  sudden  dart,  like  a  little  wild 
cat,  at  the  back  of  the  chair  and  at  the 
key.  The  chair  overbalanced;  Beranger 
caught  at  the  front  drawer  of  the  cabinet, 
which,  unlocked  ,by  Eustacie,  came  out 
in  his  hand,  and  chair,  children,  drawer, 
and  curiosities  all  went  rolling  over 
together  on  the  floor,  with  a  hubbub 
that  brought  all  the  household  together, 


exclaiming  and  scolding.  Madame  de 
Ribaumont's  displeasure  at  the  rifling  of 
her  hoards  knew  no  bounds ;  Eustacie, 
by  way  of  defence,  shrieked  "  like 
twenty  demons;"  Beranger,  too  honour- 
able to  accuse  her,  underwent  the  same 
tempest ;  and  at  last  both  were  soundly 
rapped  over  the  knuckles  with  the  long 
handle  of  Madame's  fan,  and  consigned 
to  two  separate  closets,  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  return  of  M.  le  Baron,  while 
Madame  returned  to  her  embroidery, 
lamenting  the  absence  of  that  dear  little 
Diane,  whose  late  visit  at  the  chateau 
had  been  marked  by  such  unusual  tran- 
quillity between  the  children. 

Beranger,  in  his  dark  closet,  com- 
forted himself  with  the  shrewd  suspicion 
that  his  father  was  so  employed  as  not 
to  be  expected  at  home  till  supper 
time,  and  that  his  mother's  wrath  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  so  enduring  as 
to  lead  her  to  make  complaints  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  when  he  heard  a  tramp- 
ling of  horses  in  the  court,  he  antici- 
pated a  speedy  release  and  summons  to 
show  himself  to  the  visitors.  He  waited 
long,  however,  before  he  heard  the  pat- 
tering of  little  feet ;  then  a  stool  scraped 
along  the  floor,  the  button  of  his  door 
was  undone,  the  stool  pushed  back,  and 
as  he  emerged,  Eustacie  stood  before 
him  with  her  finger  to  her  lip.  "  Chut, 
Beranger  !  It  is  my  father  and  uncle, 
and  Narcisse,  and,  oh,  so  many  gens 
d'armes.  They  are  come  to  summon 
M.  le  Baron  to  go  with  them  to  dis- 
perse the  preche  by  the  Bac  de  1'Oie. 
And,  oh,  Beranger,  is  he  not  there  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know.  He  went  out  with 
his  hawk,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  gone  anywhere  else.  Did  they  say 
so  to  my  mother  1 " 

"  Yes ;  but  she  never  knows.  And 
oh,  Buranger,  Narcisse  told  me — ah,  was 
it  to  tease  me  1 — that  Diane  has  told 
them  all  they  wanted  to  know,  for  that 
they  sent  her  here  on  purpose  to  see  if 
we  were  not  all  Huguenots." 

"  Very  likely,  the  little  viper  !  Let 
me  pass,  Eustacie.  I  must  go  and  tell 
my  father." 

"  Thou  canst  not  get  cut  that  way ; 
the  court  is  full  of  men-at-arms.  Hark, 
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there's  Narcisse  calling  me.  He  will 
come  after  me." 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Bei'anger  flew  along  a  corridor,  and  down 
a  narrow  winding  stair,  and  across  the 
kitchen ;  then  snatching  at  the  arm  of  a 
boy  of  his  own  age  whom  he  met  at  the 
door,  he  gasped  out,  "  Come  and  help 
me  catch  Follet,  Landry !"  and  still  run- 
ning across  an  orchard,  he  pulled  down 
a  couple  of  apples  from  the  trees,  and 
bounded  into  a  paddock  where  a  small 
rough  Breton  pony  was  feeding  among 
the  little  tawny  Norman  cows.  The 
animal  knew  his  little  master,  and  trotted 
towards  him  at  his  call  of  "Follet, 
Follet.  Now  be  a  wise  Follet,  and  play 
me  no  tricks.  Thou  and  I,  Follet,  shall 
do  good  service,  if  thou  wilt  be  steady." 

Follet  made  his  advances,  but  with  a 
coquettish  eye  and  look,  as  if  ready  to 
start  away  at  any  moment. 

"  Soh,  Follet.  I  have  no  bread  for 
thee,  only  two  apples ;  but,  Follet, 
listen.  There's  my  beau  pere  the 
Count,  and  the  Chevalier,  all  spite,  and 
their  whole  troop  of  savage  gens  d'arrnes, 
come  out  to  fall  upon  the  poor  Hugue- 
nots, who  are  doing  no  harm  at  all,  only 
listening  to  a  long  dull  sermon.  And  I 
am  much  afraid  my  father  is  there,  for 
he  went  out  with  his  hawk  on  his  wrist, 
and  he  never  does  take  poor  Ysonde  for 
any  real  sport,  as  thou  and  I  would  do, 
Follet.  He  says  it  is  all  vanity  of 
vanities.  But  thou  know'st,  if  they 
caught  him  at  the  preche  they  would 
call  it  heresy  and  treason,  and  all  sorts 
of  horrors,  and  any  way  they  would 
fall  like  demons  on  the  poor  Huguenots, 
Jacques  and  all  —  thine  own  Jacques, 
Follet.  Come,  be  a  loyal  pony,  Follet. 
Be  at  least  as  good  as  Eustacie." 

Follet  was  evidently  attentive  to  this 
peroration,  turning  round  his  ear  in  a 
sensible  attitude,  and  advancing  his  nose 
to  the  apples.  As  Beranger  held  them 
out  to  him,  the  other  boy  clutched  his 
shaggy  forelock  so  effectually  that  the 
start  back  did  not  shake  him  off,  and 
the  next  moment  Berenger  was  on  his 
back. 

"  And  I,  Monsieur,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Thou,  Landry !   I  know.    Speed  like 


a  hare,  lock  the  avenue  gate,  and  hide 
the  key.  That  will  delay  them,  a  long 
time.  Off  now,  Follet." 

Beranger  and  Follet  understood  one 
another  far  too  well  to  care  about  such 
trifles  as  saddle  and  bridle,  and  off  they 
went  through  green  grassy  baulks  divid- 
ing the  fields,  or  across  the  stubble,  till, 
about  three  miles  from  the  castle,  they 
came  to  a  narrow  valley,  dipping  so 
suddenly  between  the  hills  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  suspected  by  one  un- 
aware of  its  locality,  and  the  sides  were 
dotted  with  copse  wood,  which  entirely 
hid  the  bottom.  Beranger  guided  his 
pony  to  a  winding  path  that  led  down 
the  steep  side  of  the  valley,  already 
hearing  the  cadence  of  a  loud,  chanting 
voice,  throwing  out  its  sounds  over  the 
assembly,  whence  arose  assenting  hums 
over  an  undercurrent  of  sobs,  as  though 
the  excitable  French  assembly  was 
strongly  affected. 

The  thicket  was  so  close  that  Be- 
renger was  almost  among  the  congrega- 
tion before  he  could  see  more  than  a 
passing  glimpse  of  a  sea  of  heads.  Stout, 
ruddy,  Norman  peasants,  and  high  white- 
capped  women,  mingled  with  a  few 
soberly-clad  townsfolk,  almost  all  with 
the  grave,  steadfast  cast  of  countenance 
imparted  by  unresisted  persecution, 
stood  gathered  round  the  green  mound 
that  served  as  a  natural  pulpit  for  a 
Calvinist  minister,  who  wore  the  dress 
of  a  burgher,  but  entirely  black.  To 
Beranger's  despair,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
inviting  his  hearers  to  join  with  him  in 
singing  one  of  Marot's  psalms  ;  and  the 
boy,  eager  to  lose  not  a  moment,  grasped 
the  skirt  of  the  outermost  of  the  crowd. 
The  man,  an  absorbed-looking  stranger, 
merely  said,  "  Importune  me  not,  child." 

"Listen!"  said  Beranger;  "it  im- 
ports  " 

"  Peace,"  was  the  stern  answer  ;  but 
a  Norman  farmer  looked  round  at  that 
moment,  and  Beranger  exclaimed,  "  Stop 
the  singing  !  The  gens  d'armes  !"  The 
psalm,  broke  off ;  the  whisper  circulated ; 
the  words,  "  from  Leurre,"  were  next 
conveyed  from  lip  to  lip,  and,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  the  dense  human  mass 
had  broken  up  and  vanished,  stealing 
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through  the  numerous  paths  in  the 
brushwood,  or  along  the  brook,  as  it 
descended  through  tall  sedges  and  bul- 
rushes. The  valley  was  soon  as  lonely 
as  it  had  been  populous  ;  the  pulpit 
remained  a  mere  mossy  bank,  more  sug- 
gestive of  fairy  dances  than  of  Calvinist 
sermons,  and  no  one  remained  on  the 
scene  save  Beranger  with  his  pony, 
Jacques  the  groom,  a  stout  farmer,  the 
preacher,  and  a  tall  thin  figure  in  the 
plainest  dark  cloth  dress  that  could  be 
worn  by  a  gentleman,  a  hawk  on  his 
wrist. 

"  Thou  here,  my  boy  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
as  Beranger  came  to  his  side  ;  and  as  the 
little  fellow  replied  in  a  few  brief  words, 
he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  to 
the  minister,  "  Good  Master  Isaac,  let 
me  present  my  young  son  to  you,  who 
under  Heaven  hath  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives  this  day." 

Maitre  Isaac  Garden,  a  noted  preacher, 
looked  kindly  at  the  boy's  fair  face,  and 
said,  "  Bless  thee,  young  sir.  As  thou 
hast  been  already  a  chosen  instrument 
to  save  life,  so  mayest  thou  be  ever  after 
a  champion  of  the  truth." 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  interposed 
Jacques,  "  it  were  best  to  look  to  your- 
self. I  already  hear  sounds  upon  the 
wind." 

"And  you,  good  sir?"  said  the  Baron. 
"I  will  see  to  him,"  said  the  farmer, 
grasping  him  as  a  sort  of  property.  "  M. 
le  Baron  had  best  keep  up  the  beck. 
Out  on  the  moor  there  he  may  fly  the 
hawk,  and  that  will  best  divert  sus- 
picion." 

"Farewell,  then,"  said  the  Baron, 
wringing  the  minister's  hand,  and  add- 
ing, almost  to  himself,  "  Alas  !  I  am 
weary  of  these  shifts !"  and  weary 
indeed  he  seemed,  for  as  the  ground 
became  so  steep  that  the  beck  danced 
noisily  down  its  channel,  he  could  not 
keep  up  the  needful  speed,  but  paused, 
gasping  for  breath,  with  his  hand  on 
his  side.  Berenger  was  off  his  pony  in 
an  instant,  assuring  Follet  that  it  ought 
to  be  proud  to  be  ridden  by  his  father, 
and  exhaling  his  own  exultant  feelings 
in  caresses  to  the  animal  as  it  gallantly 
breasted  the  hill.  The  little  boy  had 


never  been  so  commended  before  !  He 
loved  his  father  exceedingly ;  but  the 
Baron,  while  ever  just  towards  him, 
was  grave  and  strict  to  a  degree  that 
the  ideas  even  of  the  sixteenth  century 
regarded  as  severe.  Little  Eustacie, 
with  her  lovely  face,  her  irrepressible 
saucy  grace  and  audacious  coaxing,  was 
the  only  creature  to  whom  he  ever 
showed  much  indulgence  and  tender- 
ness, and  even  that  seemed  almost 
against  his  will  and  conscience.  His  son 
was  always  under  rule,  often  blamed, 
and  scarcely  ever  praised ;  but  it  was  a 
hardy  vigorous  nature,  and  respectful 
love  throve  under  the  system  that  would 
have  crushed  or  alienated  a  different  dis- 
position. It  was  not  till  the  party  had 
emerged  from  the  wood  upon  a  stubble 
field,  where  a  covey  of  partridges  flew 
up,  and  to  Beranger's  rapturous  delight 
furnished  a  victim  for  Ysonde,  that 
M.  de  Eibaumont  dismounted  from 
the  pony,  and  walking  towards  home, 
called  his  son  to  his  side,  and  asked 
him  how  he  had  learnt  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Count  and  the  Chevalier. 
Berenger  explained  how  Eustacie  had 
come  to  warn  him,  and  also  told  what 
she  had  said  of  Diane  de  Eibaumont, 
who  had  lately,  by  her  father's  request, 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  chateau  with 
her  cousins. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  Baron,  "  it  is 
hard  to  ask  of  babes  caution  and  secrecy ; 
but  I  must  know  from  thee  what  thy 
cousin  may  have  heard  of  our  doings  V 

"  I  cannot  tell,  father,"  replied  Be- 
ranger; "we  played  more  than  we  talked. 
Yet,  Monsieur,  you  will  not  be  angry 
with  Eustacie  if  I  tell  you  what  she  said 
to  me  to-day  1" 

"  Assuredly  not,  my  son." 

"  She  said  that  her  father  would  take 
her  away  if  he  knew  what  M.  le  Baron 
read,  and  what  he  sung." 

"  Thou  hast  done  well  to  tell  me,  my 
son.  Thinkest  thou  that  this  comes 
from  Diane,  or  from  one  of  the  ser- 
vants 1" 

"  Oh,  from  Diane,  my  father  :  none  of 
the  servants  would  dare  to  say  such  a 
thing." 

"  It  is  as  I  suspected  then,"  said  the 
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Baron.  "  That  child  was  sect  amongst 
us  as  a  spy.  Tell  me,  Beranger,  had 
she  any  knowledge  of  our  intended 
journey  to  England  ? " 

"  To  England  !  But  no,  father,  I  did 
not  even  know  it  was  intended.  To 
England — to  that  "Walwyn  which  my 
mother  takes  such  pains  to  make  us 
speak  rightly.  Are  we,  then,  going  1" 

"  Listen,  my  son.  Thou  hast  to-day 
proved  thyself  worthy  of  trust,  and  thou 
shalt  hear.  My  son,  ere  yet  I  knew  the 
truth  I  was  a  reckless,  disobedient  youth, 
and  I  bore  thy  mother  from  her  parents 
in  England  without  their  consent.  Since, 
by  Heaven's  grace,  I  have  come  to  a 
better  mind,  we  have  asked  and  obtained 
their  forgiveness,  and  it  has  long  been 
their  desire  to  see  again  their  daughter 
and  her  son.  Moreover,  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Queen,  it  has 
been  a  land  where  the  light  is  free  to 
shine  forth ;  and  though  I  verily  believe 
what  Maitre  Garden  says,  that  persecu- 
tion is  a  blessed  means  of  grace,  yet  it  is 
grievous  to  expose  one's  dearest  thereto 
when,  they  are  in  no  state  to  count  the 
cost.  Therefore  would  I  thither  convey 
you  all,  and  there  amid  thy  mother's 
family  would  we  openly  abjure  the  errors 
in  which  we  have  been  nurtured.  I 
have  already  sent  to  Paris  to  obtain 
from  the  Queen-mother  the  necessary 
permission  to  take  my  family  to  visit 
thy  grandfather,  and  it  must  now  be  our 
endeavour  to  start  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  the  reply,  before  the  Cheva- 
lier's information,  can  lead  to  any  hin- 
drance or  detention  of  Eustacie." 

"  Then  Eustacie  will  go  with  us,  Mon- 
sieur ] " 

"  Certainly.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  her  faith  should  be 
the  same  as  yours !  But  discretion,  my 
son  :  not  a  word  to  the  little  one." 

"  And  Landry,  father?  I  had  rather 
Landry  went  than  Eustacie.  And  Eollet, 
dear  father,  pray  take  him." 

After  M.  de  Elbaumont's  grave  con- 
fidence to  his  son  and  heir,  he  was  a 
little  scandalized  at  the  comparative 
value  that  the  boy's  voice  indicated  for 
wife,  foster-brother,  and  pony,  and 
therefore  received  it  in  perfect  silence, 


which  silence  continued  until  they 
reached  the  chateau,  where  the  lady 
met  them  at  the  door  with  a  burst  of 
exclamations. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,  safe,  my  dear 
Baron.  I  have  been  in  despair.  Here 
were  the  Count  and  his  brother  come  to 
call  on  you  to  join  them  in  dispersing  a 
meeting  of  those  poor  Huguenots,  and 
they  would  not  permit  me  to  send  out 
to  call  you  in  !  I  verily  think  they 
suspected  that  you  were  aware  of  it." 

M.  de  Eibaumont  made  no  answer, 
but  sat  wearily  down  and  asked  for  his 
little  Eustacie. 

"  Little  vixen !"  exclaimed  the  Ba- 
roness, "  she  is  gone ;  her  father  took 
her  away  with  him."  And  as  her  hus- 
band looked  extremely  displeased,  she 
added  that  Eustacie  had  been  meddling 
with  her  jewel  cabinet,  and  had  been 
put  in  penitence.  Her  first  impulse  on 
seeing  her  father  had  been  to  cling  to 
him  and  pour  out  her  complaints,  where- 
upon he  had  declared  that  he  should 
take  her  away  with  him  at  once,  and 
had  in  effect  caused  her  pony  to  be  sad- 
dled, and  he  had  ridden  away  Avith  her 
to  his  old  tower,  leaving  his  brother, 
the  Chevalier,  to  conduct  the  attack  on 
the  Huguenot  conventicle. 

"  He  had  no  power  or  right  to  remove 
her,"  said  the  Baron.  "  How  could  you 
let  him  do  so  in  my  absence  1  He  had 
made  over  her  wardship  to  me,  and  has 
no  right  to  resume  it !" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  might  have  insisted 
on  his  .waiting  till  your  return;  but,  you 
see,  the  children  have  never  done  any- 
thing but  quarrel  and  fight,  and  always 
by  Eustacie's  fault ;  and  if  ever  they  are 
to  endure  each  other,  it  must  be  by 
being  separated  now." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Baron,  gravely, 
"  you  have  done  your  utmost  to  ruin 
your  son's  chances  of  happiness." 

That  same  evening  arrived  the  King's 
passport  permitting  the  Baron  de  lii- 
bauinont  and  his  family  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  wife's  friends  in  England.  The 
next  morning  the  Baron  was  summoned 
to  speak  to  one  of  his  farmers,  a  Hu- 
guenot, who  had  come  to  inform  him 
that,  through  the  network  of  intelligence 
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kept  up  by  the  members  of  the  perse- 
cuted faith,  it  had  become  known  that 
the  Chevalier  de  Ribaumont  had  set  off 
for  court  that  night,  and  there  Avas  little 
doubt  that  his  interference  would  lead 
to  an  immediate  revocation  of  the  sanc- 
tion to  the  journey,  if  to  no  severer 
measures.  At  best,  the  Baron  knew 
that  if  his  own  absence  were  permitted, 
it  would  be  only  on  condition  of  leaving 
his  son  in  the  custody  of  either  the 
Queen-mother  or  the  Count.  It  had 
become  impossible  to  reclaim  Eustacie. 
Her  father  would  at  once  have  pleaded 
that  she  was  being  bred  up  in  Huguenot 
errors.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
hasten  the  departure  ere  the  royal  man- 
date could  arrive.  A  little  Norman 
sailing  vessel  was  moored  two  evenings 
after  in  a  lonely  creek  on  the  coast,  and 
into  it  stepped  M.  de  Ribaumont,  with 
his  Bible,  Marot's  Psalter,  and  Calvin's 
•works,  Beranger  still  tenderly  kissing 
a  lock  of  Follet's  mane,  and  Madame 
mourning  for  the  pearls,  which  her  hus- 
band deemed  too  sacred  an  heirloom  to 
carry  away  to  a  foreign  land.  Poor 
little  Eustacie,  with  her  cousin  Diane, 
was  in  the  convent  of  Bellaise  in  Anjou. 
If  any  one  lamented  her  absence,  it  was 
her  father-in-law. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   FAMILY   COUNCIL. 

"  He  counsels  a  divorce." 

SHAKSPEARE  (King  Henry  VIII.). 

IN  the  spring  of  the  year  1572,  a  family 
council  was  assembled  in  Hurst  Walwyn 
Hall.  The  scene  was  a  wainscoted  oriel 
chamber,  closed  off  by  a  screen  from  the 
great  hall,  and  fitted  on  two  sides  by 
presses  of  books,  surmounted  the  one 
by  a  terrestrial,  the  other  by  a  celestial 
globe,  the  first  "with  the  addition  of 
the  Indies  "  in  very  eccentric  geography, 
the  second  •with  enormous  stars  stud- 
ding highly  grotesque  figures  regarded 
with  great  awe  by  most  beholders. 

A  solid  oaken  table  stood  in  the 
midst,  laden  with  books  and  papers, 
and  in  a  corner,  near  the  open  hearth, 


a  carved  desk,  bearing  on  one  slope  the 
largest  copy  of  the  "Bishops'  Bible," 
on  the  other,  one  of  King  Edward's 
Second  Prayer-book.  The  ornaments 
of  the  oaken  mantelpiece  culminated  in 
a  shield  bearing  a  cross  boutonnee,  i.e. 
with  trefoil  terminations.  It  was  sup- 
ported between  a  merman  with  a  whelk 
shell  and  a  mermaid  with  a  comb, 
and  another  like  siren  curled  her  tail 
on  the  top  of  the  gaping  baronial  helmet 
above  the  shield,  while  two  more  up- 
held the  main  weight  of  the  chimney- 
piece  on  either  side  of  the  glowing  wood 
fire. 

In  the  seat  of  honour  was  an  old 
gentleman,  white-haired,  and  feeble  of 
limb,  but  with  noble  features  and  a 
keen,  acute  eye.  This  was  Sir  William, 
Baron  of  Hurst  Walwyn,  a  valiant 
knight  at  Guingate  and  Boulogne,  a 
statesman  of  whom  Wolsey  had  been 
jealous,  and  a  ripe  scholar  who  had 
shared  the  friendship  of  More  and 
Erasmus.  The  lady  .who  sat  opposite  to 
him  was  several  years  younger,  still 
upright,  brisk  and  active,  though  her 
hair  was  milk-white ;  but  her  eyes 
were  of  undimmed  azure,  and  her  com- 
plexion still  retained  a  beauteous  pink 
and  white.  She  was  highly  educated, 
and  had  been  the  friend  of  Margaret 
Roper  and  her  sisters,  often  sharing 
their  walks  in  the  bright  Chelsea  garden. 
Indeed,  the  musk-rose  in  her  own 
favourite  nook  at  Hurst  Walwyn  was 
cherished  as  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
himself. 

Near  her  sat  her  sister,  Cecily  St. 
John,  a  professed  nun  at  Romsey  till  her 
twenty-eighth  year,  when,  in  the  disper- 
sion of  convents,  her  sister's  home  had 
received  her.  There  had  she  continued, 
never  exposed  to  tests  of  opinion,  but 
pursuing  her  quiet  course  according  to 
her  Benedictine  rule,  faithfully  keeping 
her  vows,  and  following  the  guidance  of 
the  chaplain,  a  college  friend  of  Bishop 
Ridley,  and  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  prayers  and  Scriptures.  When 
Queen  Mary  had  sent  for  her  to  con- 
sider of  the  revival  of  convents,  her 
views  had  been  found  to  have  so  far 
diverged  from  those  of  the  Queen  that 
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Lord  Walwyn  was  thankful  to  have  her 
safe  at  home  again  ;  and  yet  she  fancied 
herself  firm  to  old  Rorusey  doctrine. 
She  was  not  learned,  like  Lady  Walwyn, 
but  her  knowledge  in  all  needlework 
and  confections  was  consummate,  so  that 
half  the  ladies  in  Dorset  and  Wilts 
longed  to  send  their  daughters  to  be 
educated  at  Hurst  Walwyn.  Her  small 
figure  and  soft  cheeks  had  the  gentle 
contour  of  a  dove's  form,  nor  had  she 
lost  the  conventual  serenity  of  expres- 
sion ;  indeed  it  was  curious  that,  let  Lady 
A\ralwyn  array  her  as  she  would,  what- 
ever she  wore  bore  a  nun-like  air.  Her 
silken  farthingales  hung  like  serge  robes, 
her  rufi's  looked  like  mufflers,  her  coifs 
like  hoods,  even  necklaces  seemed 
rosaries,  and  her  scrupulous  neatness 
enhanced  the  pure  unearthly  air  of  all 
belonging  to  her. 

Eager  and  lively,  fair  and  handsome, 
sat  the  Baronne  de  Kibauniont,  or 
rather,  since  the  higher  title  had  been 
laid  aside,  Danie  Annora  Thistlewood. 
The  health  of  M.  de  Bibauniont  had  been 
shattered  at  St.  Quentin,  and  an  incle- 
ment night  of  crossing  the  Channel  had 
brought  on  an  attack  on  the  lungs,  from 
which  he  only  rallied  enough  to  amaze 
his  English  friends  at  finding  the  gay 
dissipated  young  Frenchman  they  re- 
membered, infinitely  more  strict  and 
rigid  than  themselves.  He  was  never 
able  to  leave  the  house  again  after  his 
first  arrival  at  Hurst  Walwyn,  and  sank 
under  the  cold  winds  of  the  next  spring, 
rejoicing  to  leave  his  wife  and  son,  not 
indeed  among  such  strict  Puritans  as  he 
preferred,  but  at  least  where  the  pure 
faith  could  be  openly  avowed  without 
danger. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Thistlewood,  the 
husband  to  whom  Annora  Walwyn 
had  been  destined  before  M.  de  Ribau- 
mont  had  crossed  her  path,  was  about 
the  same  time  left  a  widower  with  one 
son  and  daughter,  and  as  soon  as  a  suit- 
able interval  had  passed,  she  became  a 
far  happier  wife  than  she  had  been  in 
either  the  Baron's  gay  or  grave  days. 
Her  son  had  continued  under  the  roof 
of  his  grandfather,  to  whose  charge  his 
father  had  specially  committed  him,  and 


thus  had  been  scarcely  separated  from 
his  mother,  since  Combe  Manor  was 
not  above  three  miles  across  the  downs 
from  Hurst  Walwyn,  and  there  was 
almost  daily  intercourse  between  the 
families.  Lucy  Thistlewood  had  been 
brought  to  Hurst  Walwyn  to  be  some- 
thing between  a  maid  of  honour  and 
a  pupil  to  the  ladies  there,  and  her 
brother  Philip,  so  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough,  daily  rode  thither  to  share  with 
Berenger  the  instructions  of  the  chap- 
lain, Mr.  Adderley,  who  on  the  present 
occasion  formed  one  of  the  conclave, 
sitting  a  little  apart  as  not  quite  familiar, 
though  highly  esteemed. 

With  an  elbow  on  the  table,  and  one 
hand  toying  with  his  long  riding- whip, 
sat,  booted  and  spurred,  the  jovial  figure 
of  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  called  out,  in 
his  hearty  voice,  "  A  good  riddance  of  an 
outlandish  Papist,  say  I !  Read  the 
letter,  Berenger  lad.  No,  no,  no  !  En- 
glish it !  I  know  nothing  of  your 
mincing  French  !  'Tis  the  worst  fault 
I  know  in  you,  boy,  to  be  half  a  French- 
man, and  have  a  French  name" — a 
fault  that  good  Sir  Marmaduke  did  his 
best  to  remedy  by  always  terming  his 
step-son  Berenger  or  Berry  Eibmount, 
and  we  will  so  far  follow  his  example 
as  henceforth  to  give  the  youth  the 
English  form  of  his  Christian  name. 
He  was  by  this  time  a  tall  lad  of 
eighteen,  with  straight  features,  honest 
deep  blue  eyes,  very  fair  hair  cut  short 
and  brushed  up  to  a  crest  upon  the 
middle  of  his  head,  a  complexion  of  red 
and  white  that  all  the  air  of  the  downs 
and  the  sea  failed  to  embrown,  and  that 
peculiar  openness  and  candour  of  ex- 
pression which  seems  so  much  an  English 
birthright,  that  the  only  trace  of  his 
French  origin  was,  that  he  betrayed  no 
unbecoming  awkwardness  in  the  some- 
what embarrassing  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  literally  standing,  according 
to  the  respectful  discipline  of  the  time, 
as  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
circle  of  his  elders.  His  colour  was,  in- 
deed, deepened,  but  his  attitude  was  easy 
and  graceful,  and  he  used  no  stiff  rigidity 
nor  restless  movements  to  mask  his 
anxiety.  At  Sir  Marmaduke's  desire,  he 
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could  not  but  redden  a  good  deal  more, 
but  with  a  clear,  unhesitating  voice,  he 
translated  the  letter  that  he  had  received 
from  the  Chevalier  de  Eibaumont,  who, 
by  the  Count's  death,  had  become  Eus- 
tacie's  guardian.  It  was  a  request  in  the 
name  of  Eustacie  and  her  deceased 
father,  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Eibau- 
mont, who,  it  was  understood,  had  em- 
braced the  English  heresy,  would  concur 
with  his  spouse  in  demanding  from  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  a  decree  annulling 
the  childish  marriage,  which  could  easily 
be  declared  void,  both  on  account  of  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties  and  the 
discrepancy  of  their  faith;  and  which 
would  leave  each  of  them  free  to  marry 
again. 

"Nothing  can  be  better,"  exclaimed 
his  mother.  "  How  I  have  longed  to  free 
him  from  that  little  shrew  whose  tricks 
were  the  plague  of  my  life  !  Now  there 
is  nothing  between  him  and  a  worthy 
match ! " 

"  We  can  make  an  Englishman  of  him 
to  the  back  bone,"  added  Sir  Marmaduke, 
"  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  the 
lady  herself  that  wants  first  to  be  off 
with  it,  so  that  none  can  say  he  has 
played  her  a  scurvy  trick." 

"  What  say  you,  Berenger  1 "  said  Lord 
Walwyn.  "  Listen  to  me,  fair  nephew. 
You  know  that  all  my  remnant  of  hope 
is  fixed  upon  you,  and  that  I  have  looked 
to  setting  you  in  the  room  of  a  son  of 
my  own;  and  I  think  that  under  our 
good  Queen  you  will  find  it  easier  to 
lead  a  quiet  God-fearing  life  than  in 
your  father's  vexed  country,  where  the 
Reformed  religion  lies  under  persecu- 
tion. Natheless,  being  a  born  liegeman 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  heir  to 
estates  in  his  kingdom,  nieseerneth  that 
before  you  are  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion it  were  well  that  you  should  visit 
them,  and  become  better  able  to  judge 
for  yourself  how  to  deal  in  this  matter 
when  you  shall  have  attained  full  age, 
and  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  by 
sale,  thus  freeing  yourself  from  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  prince.  And  at  the 
same  time  you  can  take  measures,  in 
concert  with  this  young  lady,  for  loosing 
the  wedlock  so  unhappily  contracted." 


"  0,  sir,  sir!"  cried  Lady  Thistlewood, 
"  send  him  not  to  France,  to  be  burnt 
by  the  Papists  ! " 

"  Peace,  daughter,"  returned  her  mo- 
ther. "  Know  you  not  that  there  is 
friendship  between  the  court  party  and 
the  Huguenots,  and  that  the  peace  is  to 
be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
sister  with  the  King  of  Navarre  ?  This 
is  the  most  suitable  time  at  which  he 
could  go." 

"  Then,  madam,"  proceeded  the  lady, 
"he  will  be  running  about  to  all  the 
preachings  on  every  bleak  moor  and  wet 
morass  he  can  find,  catching  his  death, 
with  rheums,  like  his  poor  father." 

There  was  a  general  smile,  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  laughed  outright. 

"  Nay,  dame,"  he  said,  "  have  you 
marked  such  a  greed  of  sermons  in  our 
Berry  that  you  should  fear  his  so  un- 
towardly  running  after  them  ? " 

"  TiUy-vally,  Sir  Duke,"  quoth  Dame 
Annora,  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan,  learnt  at 
the  French  court.  "  Men  will  run  after 
a  preacher  in  a  marshy  bog  out  of  pure 
frowardness,  when  they  will  nod  at  a 
godly  homily  on  a  well-stuffed  bench 
between  four  walls." 

"  I  shall  commit  that  matter  to  Mr. 
Adderley,  who  is  good  enough  to  accom- 
pany him,"  said  Lord  Walwyn,  "and 
by  whose  counsel  I  trust  that  he  will 
steer  the  middle  course  between  the 
Pope  and  Calvin." 

Mr.  Adderley  bowed  in  answer,  saying 
he  hoped  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
keep  his  pupil's  mind  clear  between  the 
allurements  of  Popery  and  the  errors 
of  the  Eeformed  ;  but  meanwhile  Lady 
Thistlewood's  mind  had  taken  a  leap, 
and  she  exclaimed  : 

"And,  son,  whatever  you  do,  bring 
home  the  chaplet  of  pearls  !  I  know 
they  have  set  their  minds  upon  it.  They 
wanted  me  to  deck  Eustacie  with  it  on 
that  unlucky  bridal- day,  but  I  would 
not  hear  of  trusting  her  with  it,  and 
now  will  it  rarely  become  our  Lucy  on 
your  real  wedding-day." 

"  You  travel  swiftly,  daughter,"  said 
Lord  Walwyn.  "Nor  have  we  yet 
heard  the  thoughts  of  one  who  ever 
thinks  wisely.  Sister,"  he  added, 
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turning  to  Cecily  St.  John,  "  hold  not 
you  with  us  in  this  matter?" 

"I  scarce  comprehend  it,  my  Lord," 
was  the  gentle  reply.  "I  knew  not 
that  it  was  possible  to  dissolve  the  tie 
of  wedlock." 

"  The  Pope's  decree  will  suffice,"  said 
Lord  Walwyn. 

"Yet,  sir,"  still  said  the  ex-nun, 
"methought  you  had  shown  me  that 
the  Holy  Father  exceeded  his  power  in 
the  annulling  of  vows." 

"  Using  mine  own  lessons  against  me, 
sweet  sister  1 "  said  Lord  Walwyn, 
smiling;  "yet,  remember,  the  contract 
was  rashly  made  between  two  ignorant 
babes  ;  and,  bred  up  as  they  have  seve- 
rally been,  it  were  surely  best  for  them 
to  be  set  free  from  vows  made  without 
their  true  will  or  knowledge." 

"And  yet,"  said  Cecily,  perplexed, 
"  when  I  saw  my  niece  here  wedded  to 
Sir  Marmaduke,  was  it  not  with  the 
words,  '  What  God  hath  joined  let  no 
man  put  asunder  ? ' " 

"  Good  lack  !  aunt,"  cried  Lady  This- 
tlewood,  "  you  would  not  have  that  poor 
lad  wedded  to  a  pert,  saucy,  ill-tempered 
little  moppet,  bred  up  at  that  den  of 
iniquity,  Queen  Catherine's  court,  where 
my  poor  Baron  never  trusted  me  after 
he  fell  in  with  the  religion,  and  had 
heard  of  King  Antony's  calling  me  the 
Swan  of  England." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud 
shriek,  half-laugh,  half-fright,  coming 
through  the  window,  and  Lady  Thistle- 
wood,  starting  up,  exclaimed,  "  The 
child  will  be  drowned  !  Box  their  ears, 
Berenger,  and  bring  them  in  directly." 

Berenger,  at  her  bidding,  hurried  out 
of  the  room  into  the  hall,  and  thence 
down  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  a 
square  walled  garden,  with  a  couple  of 
stone  male  and  female  marine  divinities 
accommodating  their  fishy  extremities 
as  best  they  might  on  the  corners  of  the 
wall.  The  square  contained  a  bowling- 
green  of  exquisitely-kept  turf,  that 
looked  as  if  cut  out  of  green  velvet,  and 
was  edged  on  its  four  sides  by  a  raised 
broad-paved  walk,  with  a  trimming  of 
flower-beds,  where  the  earliest  blossoms 
were  showing  themselves.  In  the  centre 


of  each  side  another  paved  path  inter- 
sected the  green  lawn,  and  the  meeting 
of  these  two  diameters  was  at  a  circular 
stone  basin,  presided  over  by  another 
merman,  blowing  a  conch  on  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  rocks.  On  the  gravelled  margin 
stood  two  distressed  little  damsels  of 
seven  and  six  years  old,  remonstrating 
with  all  their  might  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  roguish-looking  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  had  perched 
their  junior — a  fat,  fair,  kitten-like  ele- 
ment of  mischief,  aged  about  five — en 
croupe  on  the  merman,  and  was  about, 
according  to  her  delighted  request,  to 
make  her  a  bower  of  water,  by  extracting 
the  plug  and  setting  the  fountain  to 
play ;  but  as  the  fountain  had  been  still 
all  the  winter,  the  plug  was  hard  of 
extraction,  especially  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  stood  insecurely,  with  his 
feet  wide  apart  upon  pointed  and  slip- 
pery points  of  rock- work ;  and  Berenger 
had  time  to  hurry  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Giddy  pate  !  Dolly  would  be  drenched 
to  the  skin." 

"  And  she  has  on  her  best  blue,  made 
out  of  mother's  French  farthingale," 
cried  the  discreet  Annora. 

"  Do  you  know,  Dolly,  I've  orders  to 
box  your  ears,  and  send  you  in  ?"  added 
Berenger,  as  he  lifted  his  little  half-sister 
from  her  perilous  position,  speaking,  as 
he  did  so,  without  a  shade  of  foreign 
accent,  though  with  much  more  rapid 
utterance  than  was  usual  in  England. 
She  clung  to  him  without  much  alarm, 
and  retaliated  by  an  endeavour  to  box 
his  ears,  while  Philip,  slowly  making 
his  way  back  to  the  mainland,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  there's  no  chance  now  !  Here 
comes  demure  Mistress  Lucy,  and  she  is 
the  worst  mar-sport  of  all." 

A  gentle  girl  of  seventeen  was  draw- 
ing near,  her  fair  delicately-tinted  com- 
plexion suiting  well  with  her  pale  golden 
hair.  It  was  a  sweet  face,  and  was  well 
set  off  by  the  sky-blue  of  the  farthingale, 
which,  with  her  white  lace  coif  and 
white  ruff,  gave  her  something  the  air 
of  a  speedwell  flower,  more  especially  as 
her  expression  seemed  to  have  caught 
much  of  Cecily's  air  of  self-restrained 
contentment.  She  held  a  basketful  of 
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the  orange  pistils  of  crocuses,  and  at 
once  seeing  that  some  riot  had  taken 
ulace,  she  said  to  the  eldest  little  girl, 
•!  Ah,  !N"an,  you  had  been  safer  gathering 
saffron  with  me." 

"  o^ay,  brother  Berry  came  and  made 
all  well,"  said  Annora ;  "  and  he  had 
been  shut  up  so  long  in  the  library 
that  Le  must  have  been  very  glad  to 
get  out." 

"  And  what  came  of  it  1"  cried  Philip. 
"Are  you  to  go  and  get  yourself  unmar- 
ried?" 

"  Unmarried  ! "  burst  out  the  sisters 
Annora  and  Elizabeth. 

"What,"  laughed  Philip,  "you  knew 
not  that  this  is  an  ancient  husband, 
married  years  before  your  father  and 
mother  1 " 

"  But,  why  ?  "  said  Elizabeth,  rather 
inclined  to  cry.  "  What  has  poor  Lucy 
done  that  you  should  get  yourself  un- 
married from  her  1 " 

There  was  a  laugh  from  both  brothers ; 
but  Berenger,  seeing  Lucy's  blushes, 
restrained  himself,  and  said,  "  Mine  was 
not  such  good  luck,  Bess,  but  they  gave 
me  a  little  Erench  wife,  younger  than 
Dolly,  and  saucier  still ;  and  as  she 
seems  to  wish  to  be  quit  of  me,  why,  I 
shall  be  rid  of  her." 

"  See  there,  Dolly,"  said  Philip,  in  a 
warning  voice,  "  that  is  the  way  you'll 
be  served  if  you  do  not  mend  your 
ways." 

"But  I  thought,"  said  Annora,  gravely, 
"  that  people  were  married  once  for  all, 
and  it  could  not  be  undone." 

"  So  said  Aunt  Cecily,  but  my  Lord 
was  proving  to  her  out  of  all  law  that  a 
contract  between  such  a  couple  of  babes 
went  for  nought,"  said  Berenger. 

"And  shall  you,  indeed,  see  Paris, 
and  all  the  braveries  there  1 "  asked 
Philip.  "  I  thought  my  Lord  would 
never  have  trusted  you  out  of  his 
sight," 

"  And  now  it  is  to  be  only  with  Mr. 
Adderley,"  said  Berenger  ;  u  but  there 
will  be  rare  doings  to  be  seen  at  this 
royal  wedding,  and  maybe  I  shall  break 
a  lance  there  in  your  honour,  Lucy." 

"  And  you'll  bring  me  a  Erench  fan  1" 
cried  Bess. 
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"And  me  a  pouncet-box ? "  added 
Annora. 

"  And  me  a  French  puppet,  dressed 
Paris  fashion  ? "  said  Dolly. 

"And  what  shall  he  bring  Lucy?" 
added  Bess. 

"  I  know,"  said  Annora ;  "  the  pearls 
that  mother  is  always  talking  about ! 
I  heard  her  say  that  Lucy  should  wear 
them  on  her  wedding-day." 

"Hush!"  interposed  Lucy,  "don't 
you  see  my  father  yonder  on  the  step, 
beckoning  to  you  1 " 

The  children  flew  towards  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  leaving  Berenger  and  Lucy 
together. 

"  Not  a  word  to  wish  me  good  speed, 
Lucy,  now  I  have  my  wish?"  said 
Berenger. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  am  glad  you 
should  see  all  those  brave  Erench  gentle- 
men of  whom  you  used  to  tell  me." 

"  Yes,  they  will  be  all  at  court,  and 
the  good  Admiral  is  said  to  be  in  high 
favour.  He  will  surely  remember  my 
father." 

"  And  shall  you  see  the  lady  ? "  asked 
Lucy,  under  her  breath. 

"  Eustacie  ?  Probably ;  but  that  will 
make  no  change.  I  have  heard  too  much 
of  Vescadron  de  la  Seine  Mere  to  endure 
the  thought  of  a  wife  from  thence,  were 
she  the  Queen  of  Beauty  herself.  And 
my  mother  says  that  Eustacie  would  lose 
all  her  beauty  as  she  grew  up — like 
black-eyed  Sue  on  the  down  ;  nor  did  I 
ever  think  her  brown  skin  and  fierce 
black  eyes  to  compare  with  you,  Lucy. 
I  could  be  well  content  never  to  see  her 
more ;  but,"  and  here  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  confidence,  "  my  father, 
when  near  his  death,  called  me,  and  told 
me  that  he  feared  my  marriage  would  be 
a  cause  of  trouble  and  temptation  to  me, 
and  that  I  must  deal  with  it  after  my 
conscience  when  I  was  able  to  judge 
in  the  matter.  Something,  too,  he  said 
of  the  treaty  of  marriage  being  a  burthen 
on  his  soul,  but  I  know  not  what  he 
meant.  If  ever  I  saw  Eustacie  again,  I 
was  to  give  her  his  own  copy  of  Clement 
Marot's  Psalter,  and  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  ever  loved  and  prayed  for  her  as 
a  daughter;  and,  moreover,  my  father 
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added,"  said  Berenger,  much  moved  at 
the  remembrance  it  brought  across  him, 
"  that  if  this  matter  proved  a  burthen 
and  perplexity  to  me,  I  was  to  pardon 
him  as  one  who  repented  of  it  as  a  thing 
done  ere  he  had  learnt  to  weigh  the 
whole  world  against  a  soul." 

"  Yes,  you  must  see  her,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Well,  what  more  were  you  going  to 
say,  Lucy  1 " 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  said  Lucy,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  "  how  sorry 
she  will  be  that  she  let  them  write  that 
letter." 

Berenger  laughed,  pleased  with  the 
simplicity  of  Lucy's  admiration,  but  with 
modesty  and  commonsense  enough  to 
answer,  "  No  fear  of  that,  Lucy,  for  an 
heiress,  with  all  the  court  gallants  of 
France  at  her  feet." 

"  Ah,  but  you  ! " 

"  I  am  all  very  well  here,  where  you 
have  never  seen  anybody  but  lubberly 
Dorset  squires  that  never  went  to  Lon- 
don, nor  Oxford,  nor  beyond  their  own 
furrows,"  said  Berenger ;  "  but  depend 
upon  it,  she  has  been  bred  up  to  care 
for  all  the  airs  and  graces  that  are  all 
the  fashion  at  Paris  now,  and  will  be 
as  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  honest  man  and 
a  Protestant  as  I  shall  to  be  quit  of  a 
court  puppet  and  a  Papist.  Shall  you 
have  finished  my  point-cuffs  next  week, 
Lucy  1  Depend  upon  it,  no  gentleman 
of  them  all  will  wear  such  dainty  lace  of 
such  a  fancy  as  those  will  be." 

And  Lucy  smiled,  well  pleased. 

Coming  from  the  companionship  of 
Eustacie  to  that  of  gentle  Lucy  had 
been  to  Berenger  a  change  from  per- 
petual warfare  to  perfect  supremacy,  and 
his  preference  to  his  little  sister,  as  he 
had  been  taught  to  call  her  from  the 
first,  had  been  loudly  expressed.  Brother 
and  sister  they  had  ever  since  considered 
themselves,  and  only  within  the  last  few 
months  had  possibilities  been  discussed 
among  the  elders  of  the  family,  which 
oozing  out  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
had  become  felt  rather  than  known  among 
the  young  people,  yet  without  altering 
the  habitual  terms  that  existed  between 
them.  Both  were  so  young  that  love 
was  the  merest,  vaguest  dream  to  them ; 


and  Lucy,  in  her  quiet  faith  that  Berenger 
was  the  most  beautiful,  excellent,  and 
accomplished  cavalier  the  earth  could 
afford,  was  little  troubled  about  her  own 
future  share  in  him.  She  seemed  to  be 
promoted  to  belong  to  him  just  as  she 
had  grown  up  to  curl  her  hair  and  wear 
ruffs  and  farthingales.  And  to  Berenger 
Lucy  was  a  very  pleasant  feature  in  that 
English  home,  where  he  had  been  far 
happier  than  in  the  uncertainties  of 
Chateau  Leurre,  between  his  haughty 
playfellow,  his  capricious  mother,  and 
morose  father.  If  in  England  his  lot 
was  to  be  cast,  Lucy  was  acquiesced  in 
willingly  as  a  portion  of  that  lot. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

TITHONUS. 

"  A  youth  came  riding  towards  a  palace  gate, 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin 
And  took  him  by  the  curls  and  led  him  iu  ! 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes." — 
A  Vision  of  Sin  (TENNYSON). 

IT  was  in  the  month  of  June  that 
Berenger  de  Ribaumont  first  came  in 
sight  of  Paris.  His  grandfather  had 
himself  begun  by  taking  him  to  London 
and  presenting  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  whom  the  lad's  good  mien  pro- 
cured him  a  most  favourable  reception. 
She  willingly  promised  that  on  which 
Lord  Walwyn's  heart  was  set,  namely, 
that  his  title  and  rank  should  be  con- 
tinued to  his  grandson ;  and  an  ample 
store  of  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  all  others  who  could  be  of 
service  in  the'  French  court,  were  to 
do  their  utmost  to  provide  him  with  a 
favourable  reception  there. 

Then,  with  Mr.  Adderley,  and  four 
or  five  servants,  he  had  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  had  gone  first  to  Chateau 
Leurre,  where  he  was  rapturously  wel- 
comed by  the  old  steward,  Osbert.  The 
old  man  had  trained  up  his  son  Landry, 
Berenger's  foster-brother,  to  become  his 
valet,  and  had  had  him  taught  all  the 
arts  of  hair-dressing  and  surgery  that 
were  part  of  the  profession  of  a  gentle- 
man's body-servant;  and  the  youth,  a 
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smart,  acute  young  Norman,  became  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  suite,  the  guid- 
ance of  which,  through  a  foreign  coun- 
try, their  young  master  did  not  find  very 
easy.  Mr.  Adderley  thought  he  knew 
French  very  well,  through  books,  but 
the  language  he  spoke  was  not  available, 
and  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment rather  hard  on  his  pupil,  who, 
though  a  very  good  boy,  and  crammed 
very  full  of  learning,  was  still  nothing 
more  than  a  lad  of  eighteen  in  all  mat- 
ters of  prudence  and  discretion. 

Lord  Walwyn  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  of  those  whose  Church  principles 
had  altered  very  little  and  very  gradu- 
ally, and  in  the  utter  diversity  of  practice 
that  prevailed  in  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  his  chaplain  as  well  as 
the  rector  of  the  parish  had  altered  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  enjoined  of  the 
old  ceremonial.  If  the  poor  Baron  de 
Eibaumont  had  ever  been  well  enough 
to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  he  would 
perhaps  have  thought  himself  still  in 
the  realms  of  what  he  considered  as 
darkness ;  but  as  he  had  never  openly 
broken  with  the  Gallic  Church,  Berenger 
had  gone  at  once  from  mass  at  Leurre 
to  the  Combe  "Walwyn  service.  There- 
fore when  he  spent  a  Sunday  at  Eouen, 
and  attended  a  Calvinist  service  in  the 
building  that  the  Huguenots  were  per- 
mitted outside  the  town,  he  was  much 
disappointed  in  it ;  he  thought  its  very 
fervour  familiar  and  irreverent,  and 
felt  himself  much  more  at  home  in  the 
cathedral  into  which  he  strayed  in  the 
afternoon.  And,  on  the  Sunday  he  was 
at  Leurre,  he  went,  as  a  part  of  his  old 
home-habits,  to  mass  at  the  old  round- 
arched  church,  where  he  and  Eustacie 
had  played  each  other  so  many  teasing 
tricks  at  his  mother's  feet,  and  had  re- 
ceived so  many  admonitory  nips,  and 
strokes  of  her  fan.  All  he  saw  there 
was  not  congenial  to  him,  but  he  liked 
it  vastly  better  than  the  Huguenot  meet- 
ing, and  was  not  prepared  to  understand 
or  enter  into  Mr.  Adderley's  vexation ; 
when  the  tutor  assured  him  that  the 
reverent  gestures  that  came  naturally  to 
him  were  regarded  by  the  Protestants 
as  idolatry,  and  that  he  would  be  viewed 


as  a  recreant  from  his  faith.  All  Mr. 
Adderley  hoped  was  that  no  one  would 
hear  of  it :  and  in  this  he  felt  himself 
disappointed,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his 
lecture,  there  walked  into  the  room  a 
little,  withered,  brown,  dark-eyed  man, 
in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  green  and  gold, 
who,  doffing  a  hat  with  an  umbrageous 
plume,  precipitated  himself,  as  far  as  he 
could  reach,  towards  Berenger's  neck, 
calling  him  fair  cousin  and  dear  baron. 
The  lad  stood,  taken  by  surprise  for  a 
moment,  thinking  that  Tithonus  must 
have  looked  just  like  this,  and  skipped 
like  this,  just  as  he  became  a  grass- 
hopper; then  he  recollected  that  this 
must  be  the  Chevalier  de  Blbaumont, 
and  tried  to  make  up  for  his  want  of 
cordiality.  The  old  man  had,  it  appeared, 
come  out  of  Picardy,  where  he  lived 
on  soupe  maigre  in  a  comer  of  the  an- 
cestral castle,  while  his  son  and  daughter 
were  at  court,  the  one  in  Monsieur's 
suite,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  He  had  come  purely  to  meet 
his  dear  young  cousin,  and  render  him 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  conduct 
him  to  Paris,  and  give  him  introductions. 
Berenger,  who  had  begun  to  find  six 
Englishmen  a  troublesome  charge  in 
France,  was  rather  relieved  at  not  being 
the  only  French  scholar  of  the  party,  and 
the  Chevalier  also  hinted  to  him  that 
he  spoke  with  a  dreadful  Norman  accent 
that  would  never  be  tolerated  at  court, 
even  if  it  were  understood,  by  the  way. 
Moreover,  the  Chevalier  studied  him  all 
over,  and  talked  of  Paris  tailors  and 
posture-masters,  and,  though  the  pink  of 
politeness,  made  it  evident  that  there 
was  immensely  too  much  of  him.  "  It 
might  be  the  custom  in  England  to  be  so 
tall ;  here  no  one  was  of  anything  like 
such  a  height,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
He,  in  his  position,  with  his  air,  could 
carry  it  off,  but  we  must  adapt  ourselves 
as  best  we  can." 

And  his  shrug  and  look  of  concern  made 
Berenger  for  a  moment  almost  ashamed 
of  that  superfluous  height  of  which  they 
were  all  so  proud  at  home.  Then  he 
recollected  himself,  and  asked,  "  And 
why  should  not  I  be  tall  as  well  as  M. 
de  Guise?" 

E2 
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"We  shall  see,  fair  cousin,"  lie  an- 
swered, with  an  odd  satirical  bow ;  "  we 
are  as  Heaven  made  us.  All  lies  in  the 
management,  and  if  you  had  the  advan- 
tages of  training,  perhaps  you  could  even 
turn  your  height  into  a  grace." 

"Ami  such  a  great  lubber  1"  wondered 
Berenger ;  "  they  did  not  think  so  at 
home.  No;  nor  did  the  Queen.  She 
said  I  was  a  proper  stripling  !  Well,  it 
matters  the  less,  as  I  shall  not  stay  long 
to  need  their  favour  ;  and  I'll  show  them 
there  is  some  use  in  my  inches  in  the  tilt- 
yard.  But  if  they  think  me  such  a  lout, 
what  would  they  say  to  honest  Philip?" 

The  Chevalier  seemed  willing  to  take 
on  him  the  whole  management  of  his 
"  fair  cousin."  He  inquired  into  the 
amount  of  the  rents  and  dues  which  old 
Osbert  had  collected  and  held  ready  to 
meet  the  young  Baron's  exigencies ;  and 
which  would,  it  seemed,  he  all  needed 
to  make  his  dress  any  way  presentable 
at  court.  The  pearls,  too,  were  inquired 
for,  and  handed  over  by  Osbert  to  his 
young  Lord's  keeping,  with  the  signi- 
ficant intimation  that  they  had  been 
inquired  for  when  the  young  Madame  la 
Baronne  went  to  court ;  but  that  he  had 
buried  them  in  the  orchard,  and  made 
answer  that  they  were  not  in  the  cha- 
teau. The  contract  of  marriage,  which 
Berenger  could  just  remember  signing, 
and  seeing  signed  by  his  father,  the 
King,  and  the  Count,  was  not  forth- 
coming ;  and  the  Chevalier  explained 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  at 
Paris.  For  this  Berenger  was  not  sorry. 
His  grandfather  had  desired  him  to 
master  the  contents,  and  he  thought  he 
had  thus  escaped  a  very  dry  and  useless 
study. 

He  did  not  exactly  dislike  the  old 
Chevalier  de  Eibaumont.  The  system 
on  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had 
not  been  indulgent,  so  that  compliments 
and  admiration  were  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  him ;  and  rebuffs  and  rebukes 
from  his  elders  had  been  so  common, 
that  hints,  in  the  delicate  dressing  of 
the  old  knight,  came  on  him  almost  like 
gracious  civilities.  There  was  no  love 
lust  between  the  Chevalier  and  the  chap- 
lain, that  was  plain ;  but  how  could  there 


be  between  an  ancient  French  courtier 
and  a  sober  English  divine  1  However, 
to  Mr.  Addeiiey's  great  relief,  no  at- 
tempts were  made  on  Berenger's  faith, 
his  kinsman  even  was  disposed  to  pro- 
mote his  attendance  at  such  Calvinist 
places  of  worship  as  they  passed  on  the 
road,  and  treated  him  in  all  things  as  a 
mere  guest,  to  be  patronised  indeed,  but 
as  much  an  alien  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
in  England.  And  yet  there  was  a 
certain  deference  to  him  as  head  of  the 
family,  and  a  friendliness  of  manner 
that  made  the  boy  feel  him  a  real  rela- 
tion, and  all  through  the  journey  it  came 
naturally  that  he  should  be  the  entire 
manager,  and  Berenger  the  paymaster 
on  a  liberal  scale. 

Thus  had  the  travellers  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  when  a  jingling 
of  chains  and  a  trampling  of  horses 
announced  the  advance  of  riders,  and 
several  gentlemen,  with  a  troop  of  ser- 
vants, came  in  sight. 

All  were  gaily  dressed,  with  feathered 
hats,  and  short  Spanish  cloaks  jauntily 
disposed  over  one  shoulder;  and  their 
horses  were  trapped  with  bright  silvered 
ornaments.  As  they  advanced,  the 
Chevalier  exclaimed  :  "  Ah !  it  is  my 
son !  I  knew  he  would  come  to  meet 
me."  And,  simultaneously,  father  and 
son  leapt  from  their  horses,  and  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  Berenger  felt  it 
only  courteous  to  dismount  and  ex- 
change embraces  with  his  cousin,  but 
with  a  certain  sense  of  repulsion  at  the 
cloud  of  perfume  that  seemed  to  sur- 
round the  younger  Chevalier  de  Eibau- 
mont; the  ear-rings  in  his  ears;  the  gene- 
ral air  of  delicate  research  about  hia 
riding-dress,  and  the  elaborate  attention 
paid  to  a  small,  dark,  sallow  face  and 
figure,  in  which  the  only  tolerable  feature 
was  an  intensely  black  and  piercing  pair 
of  eyes. 

"Cousin,  I  am  enchanted  to  welcome 
you.'V 

"  Cousin,  I  thank  you." 

"Allow  me  to  present  you."  And 
Bereuger  bowed  low  in  succession  several 
times  in  reply  to  salutations,  as  his 
cousin  Narcisse  named  M.  d'O,  M.  de 
la  Valette,  M.  de  Pi  brae,  M.  1'Abbu  de 
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1 1  Mericour,  who  had  done  him  the  honour 

I  to   accompany  him  in   coming   out   to 

II  meet  his  father  and  M.  le  Baron.    Then 
I   the  two  cousins  remounted,  something 
| ,  -\vas  said  to  the  Chevalier  of  the  devoirs 

I  of  the  demoiselles,  and  they  rode  on 
Ij  together,   bandying  news   and  repartee 
|j  so  fast,  that  BererTger  felt  that  his  ears 
j,  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
I!  more  deliberate  English  speech  to  enter 

II  at  once  into  what  caused  so  much  ex- 

I  citement,  gesture,  and  wit.     The  royal 

I 1  marriage    seemed   doubtful — the   Pope 
I   refused  his  sanction ;  nay,  but  means 
I   would  be  found — the  King  would  not 
I   be  impeded  by  the  Pope;  Spanish  in- 

I  fluence — nay,   the    King    had   thrown 

II  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Eeformed — 
n  he  was  bewitched  with  the  grim  old 

Coligny — if  order  were  not  soon  taken, 
the  Louvre  itself  would  become  a 
temple. 

Then  one  of  the  party  turned  sud- 
denly and  said,  "But  I  forget,  Monsieur 
is  a  Huguenot  1" 

"I  am  a  Protestant  of  the  English 
Church,"  said  Berenger,  rather  stiffly,  in 
the  formula  of  his  day. 

"  Well,  you  have  come  at  the  right 
moment.  !Tis  all  for  the  sermon  now. 
If  the  little  Abbe  there  wishes  to  sail 
with  a  fair  wind,  he  should  throw  away 
his  breviary  and  study  his  Calvin." 

Berenger's  attention  was  thus  attracted 
to  the  Abbe  de  Mericour,  a  young  man 
of  about  twenty,  whose  dress  was  darker 
than  that  of  the  rest,  and  his  hat  of  a 
clerical  cut,  though  in  other  respects 
he  was  equipped  with  the  same  point- 
device  elegance. 

"  Calvin  would  never  give  him  the 
rich  abbey  of  Selicy,"  said  another;  "the 
breviary  is  the  safer  speculation." 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Pubaumont  can  tell  you 
that  abbeys  are  no  such  securities  in 
these  days.  Let  yonder  Admiral  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  we  shall  see  Mericour, 
the  happy  cadet  of  eight  brothers  and 
sisters,  turned  adrift  from  their  con- 
vents. What  a  fatherly  spectacle  M.  le 
Marquis  will  present ! " 
•  Here  the  Chevalier  beckoned  to 
Berenger,  who,  riding  forward,  learnt 
that  Karcisse  Lad  engaged  lodgings  for 


him  and  his  suite  at  one  of  the  great 
inns,  and  Berenger  returned  his  thanks, 
and  a  proposal  to  the  Chevalier  to  be- 
come his  guest.  They  were  by  this 
time  entering  the  city,  where  the  ex- 
treme narrowness  and  dirt  of  the  streets 
contrasted  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
palatial  courts  that  could  be  partly  seen 
through  their  archways.  At  the  hostel 
they  rode  under  such  an  arch,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  paved  yard  that  would 
have  been  grand  had  it  been  clean. 
Privacy  had  scarcely  been  invented,  and 
the  party  were  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  the  apartment  prepared  for 
them  was  to  serve  both  day  and  night 
for  Berenger,  the  Chevalier,  and  Mr.  Ad- 
derley,  besides  having  a  truckle-bed  on 
the  floor  for  Osbert.  Meals  were  taken 
in  public,  and  it  was  now  one  o'clock — 
just  dinner  time  ;  so  after  a  hasty  toilette 
the  three  gentlemen  descended,  the  rest 
of  the  party  having  ridden  off  to  their 
quarters,  either  as  attendants  of  Mon- 
sieur or  to  their  families.  It  was  a 
sumptuous  meal,  at  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  were  present,  coming 
in  from  rooms  hired  over  shops,  &c. — 
all,  as  it  seemed,  assembled  at  Paris  for 
the  marriage  festivities;  but  Berenger 
began  to  gather  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  adherents  of  the  Guise  party, 
and  far  from  friendly  to  the  Huguenot 
interest.  Some  of  them  appeared  hardly 
to  tolerate  Mr.  Adderley's  presence  at 
the  table,  and  Berenger,  though  his 
kinsman's  patronage  secured  civil  treat- 
ment, felt  much  out  of  his  element, 
confused,  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  sure  that  he  was 
where  those  at  home  did  not  wish  to 
see  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  dinner  over  than 
he  rose  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
delivering  his  letters  of  introduction  in 
person  to  the  English  ambassador  and 
to  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  whom,  as  his 
father's  old  friend  and  the  hero  of  his 
boyhood,  he  was  most  anxious  to  see. 
The  Chevalier  demurred  to  this.  Were 
it  not  better  to  take  measures  at  once  for 
making  himself  presentable,  and  Nar- 
cisse  had  already  supplied  him  with 
directions  to  the  fashionable  haircutter, 
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&c.  It  would  be  taken  amiss  if  he  went 
to  tlie  Admiral  before  going  to  present 
himself  to  the  King. 

"  And  I  cannot  see  my  cousins  till  I 
go  to  court  ? "  asked  Berenger. 

"  Most  emphatically  Ko.  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  the  one  is  in  th,e  suite  of 
the  young  Queen,  the  other  in  that  of 
the  Queen-mother  ?  I  will  myself  pre- 
sent you,  if  only  you  will  give  me  the 
honour  of  your  guidance." 

"With  all  thanks,  Monsieur,"  said 
Berenger;  "  my  grandfather's  desire  was 
that  I  should  lose  no  time  in  going 
to  his  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  and  I  had  best  submit  myself  to 
his  judgment  as  to  my  appearance  at 
court." 

On  this  point  Berenger  was  resolute, 
though  the  Chevalier  recurred  to  the 
danger  of  any  proceeding  that  might 
be  unacceptable  at  court.  Berenger, 
harassed  and  impatient,  repeated  that  he 
did  not  care  about  the  court,  and  wished 
merely  to  fulfil  his  purpose  and  return, 
at  which  his  kinsman  shook  his  head 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "Ah,  what  does  he 
know  !  He  will  regret  it  when  too  late; 
but  I  have  done  my  best." 

Berenger  paid  little  attention  to  this, 
but  calling  Landry  Osbert,  and  a  couple 
of  his  men,  he  bade  them  take  their 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  escort  him  in 
his  walk  through  Paris.  He  set  off 
with  a  sense  of  escape,  but  before  he 
had  made  many  steps,  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  and  warn  Humfrey  and  Jack  that 
they  were  not  to  walk  swaggering  along 
the  streets,  with  hand  on  sword,  as  if 
every  Frenchman  they  saw  was  the 
natural  foe  of  their  master. 

Very  tall  were  the  houses,  very  close 
and  extremely  filthy  the  streets,  very 
miserable  the  beggars  ;  and  yet  here  and 
there  was  to  be  seen  the  open  front  of  a 
most  brilliant  shop,  and  the  thorough- 
fares were  crowded  with  richly-dressed 
gallants.  Even  the  wider  streets  gave 
little  space  for  the  career  of  the  gay 
horsemen  who  rode  along  them,  still 
less  for  the  great,  cumbrous,  though 
gaily-decked  coaches,  in  which  ladies 
appeared  glittering  with  jewels  and  fan 


in  hand,  with  tiny  white  dogs  on  their 
knees. 

The  persons  of  whom  Berenger  in- 
quired the  way  all  uncapped  most 
respectfully,  and  replied  with  much 
courtesy;  but  when  the  hotel  of  the 
English  ambassador  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  hardly  believed  it,  so 
foul  and  squalid  was  the  street,  where  a 
large  nail-studded  door  occupied  a  wide 
archway.  Here  was  a  heavy  iron 
knocker,  to  which  Osbert  applied  him- 
self. A  little  door  was  at  once  opened 
by  a  large,  powerful  John  Bull  of  a 
porter,  whose  looks  expanded  into 
friendly  welcome  when  he  heard  the 
English  tongue  of  the  visitor.  Inside, 
the  scene  was  very  unlike  that  without. 
The  hotel  was  built  round  a  paved 
court,  adorned  with  statues  and  stone 
vases,  with  yews  and  cypresses  in  them, 
and  a  grand  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the 
grand  centre  of  the  house,  around  which  \ 
were  collected  a  number  of  attendants, 
wearing  the  Walsingham  colours. 
Among  these  Berenger  left  his  two 
Englishmen,  well  content  to  have  fallen 
into  an  English  colony.  Landry  fol- 
lowed him  to  an  ante-room,  while  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  went  forward  to 
announce  the  visitor,  Berenger  waiting 
to  know  whether  the  Ambassador  Avould 
be  at  liberty  to  see  him. 

Almost  immediately  the  door  was  re- 
opened, and  a  gray-headed,  keen-looking 
gentleman,  rather  short  in  stature,  but 
nevertheless  very  dignified  -  looking, 
came  forward  with  outstretched  hands — 
"  Greet  you  well,  iny  Lord  de  Eibau- 
niont.  "We  expected  your  coming. 
Welcome,  mine  old  friend's  grandson." 

And  as  Berenger  bent  low  in  reverent 
greeting,  Sir  Francis  took  his  hand  and 
kissed  his  brow,  saying,  "  Come  in,  my 
young  friend;  we  are  but  sitting  over 
our  wine  and  comfits  after  dinner.  Have 
you  dined  ?" 

Berenger  explained  that  he  had  dined 
at  the  inn  where  he  had  taken  lodgings. 

"Nay,  but  that  must  not  be.  My 
Lord  Walwyn's  grandson  here,  and  not 
my  guest!  You  do  me  wrong,  sir,  in 
not  having  ridden  hither  at  once." 

"Truly,   my  Lord,  I   ventured  not. 
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They  sent  me  forth  with  quite  a  company 
— my  tutor  and  six  grooms." 

"  Our  chaplain  will  gladly  welcome 
his  reverend  brother,"  said  Sir  Francis ; 
"and  as  to  the  grooms,  one  of  my  fellows 
shall  go  and  bring  them  and  their  horses 
up.  What!"  rather  gravely,  as  Berenger 
still  hesitated.  "  I  have  letters  for  you 
here,  which  methinks  will  make  your 
grandfather's  wish  clear  to  you." 

Berenger  saw  the  Ambassador  was 
displeased  with  his  reluctance,  and 
answered  quickly,  "  In  sooth,  my  Lord, 
I  would  esteem  myself  only  too  happy 

to  be  thus  honoured,  but  in  sooth " 

he  repeated  himself,  and  faltered. 

"  In  sooth,  you  expected  more  freedom 
than  in  my  grave  house,"  said  Walsing- 
ham,  displeased. 

"  Not  so,  my  Lord  :  it  would  be  all 
that  I  could  desire ;  but  I  have  done 
hastily.  A  kinsman  of  mine  has  come 
up  to  Paris  with  me,  and  I  have  made  him 
my  guest.  I  know  not  how  to  break  with 
him — the  Chevalier  de  Eibaumont." 

"What,  the  young  ruffler  in  Mon- 
sieur's suite?" 

"  Xo,  my  Lord;  his  father.  He  comes 
on  my  business.  He  is  an  old  man,  and 
can  ill  bear  the  cost,  and  I  could  scarce 
throw  him  over." 

Berenger  spoke  with  such  earnest, 
bright,  open  simplicity,  and  look  so 
boyish  and  confiding,  that  Sir  Francis's 
heart  was  won,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
said,  "  Right,  lad,  you  are  a  considerate 
youth.  It  were  not  well  to  cast  off 
your  kinsman ;  but  when  you  have  read 
your  letters,  you  may  well  plead  your 
grandfather's  desires,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  hint  from  her  Grace  to  have  an  eye  to 
you.  And  for  the  rest,  you  can  acquit 
yourself  gracefully  to  the  gentleman,  by 
asking  him  to  occupy  the  lodging  that 
you  had  taken." 

Berenger's  face  brightened  up  in  a 
manner  that  spoke  for  his  sincerity ;  and 
Sir  Francis  added,  "  And  where  be  these 
lodgings  ? " 

"  At  the  Croix  de  Lorraine." 

"  Ha  !  your  kinsman  has  taken  you 
into  a  nest  of  Guisards.  But  come,  let 
me  present  you  to  my  wife  and  my  other 
guests,  then  will  I  give  you  your  letters, 


and  you  shall  return  and   make  your 
excuses  to  Monsieur  le  Chevalier." 

Berenger  seemed  to  himself  to  be  on 
familiar  ground  again  as  his  host  thus 
assumed  the  direction  of  him  and  ushered 
him  into  a  large  dining-hall,  where  the 
table  had  been  forsaken  in  favour  of  a  lesser 
table  placed  in  the  ample  window,  round 
which  sat  assembled  some  six  or  eight 
persons,  with  fruit,  wine,  and  conserves 
before  them,  a  few  little  dogs  at  their 
feet  or  on  their  laps,  and  a  lute  lying  on 
the  knee  of  one  of  the  young  gentlemen. 
Sir  Francis  presented  the  young  Lord  de 
Eibaumont,  their  expected  guest,  to 
Lady  Walsingham,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome,  and  her  two 
young  daughters,  Frances  and  Elizabeth, 
and  likewise  to  the  gentleman  with  the 
lute,  a  youth  about  a  year  older  than 
Berenger,  and  of  very  striking  and  pre- 
possessing countenance,  who  was  named 
as  Mr.  Sidney,  the  son  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland.  A  couple  of  gentle- 
men who  would  in  these  times  have  been 
termed  attaches,  a  couple  of  lady  attend- 
ants upon  Lady  Walsingham,  and  the 
chaplain  made  up  the  party,  which  on 
this  day  chanced  only  to  include,  besides 
the  household,  the  young  traveller, 
Sidney.  Berenger  was  at  once  seated, 
and  accepted  a  welcoming-cup  of  wine 
(i.e.  a  long  slender  glass  with  a  beauti- 
fully twisted  stem),  responded  to  friendly 
inquiries  about  his  relatives  at  home, 
and  acknowledged  the  healths  that  were 
drunk  in  honour  of  their  names  ;  after 
which  Lady  Walsingham  begged  that 
Mr.  Sidney  would  sing  the  madrigal 
he  had  before  promised :  afterwards  a 
glee  was  sung  by  Sidney,  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  two  sisters ;  and  it 
was  discovered  that  M.  de  Eibaumont 
had  a  trained  ear,  and  the  very  voice 
that  was  wanting  to  the  Italian  song 
they  were  practising.  And  so  sped  a 
happy  hour,  till  a  booted  and  spurred 
messenger  came  in  with  letters  for  his 
Excellency,  who  being  thus  roused  from 
his  dreamy  enjoyment  of  the  music, 
carried  young  Eibaumont  off  with  him 
to  his  cabinet,  and  there  made  over  to 
him  a  packet  with  good  news  from  home, 
and  orders  that  made  it  clear  that  he 
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could  do  no  other  than  accept  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Embassy.  Thus  armed 
with  authority,  he  returned  to  the  Croix 
de  Lorraine,  where  Mr.  Adderley  could 
not  contain  his  joy  at  the  change  to 
quarters  not  only  so  much  more  con- 
genial, but  so  much  safer;  and  the 
Chevalier,  after  some  polite  demur,  con- 
sented to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
rooms,  being  in  fact  well  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement. 

"Let  him  steep  himself  up  to  the 
lips  among  the  English,"  said  Tithonus 
to  his  son.  "Thus  will  he  peaceably 
relinquish  to  you  all  that  should  have 
been  yours  from  the  first,  and  at  court 
will  only  be  looked  on  as  an  overgrown 
English  page." 

The  change  to  the  Ambassador's  made 
Berenger  happy  at  once.  He  was  not 
French  enough  in  breeding,  or  even 
constitution,  to  feel  the  society  of  the 
Croix  de  Lorraine  congenial ;  and,  kind 
as  the  Chevalier  showed  himself,  it  was 
with  a  wonderful  sense  of  relief  that 
Berenger  shook  himself  free  from  both 
his  fawning  and  his  patronising.  There 
was  a  constant  sense  of  not  understand- 
ing the  old  gentleman's  aims,  whereas 
in  Walsingham's  house  all  was  as  clear, 
easy,  and  open  as  at  home. 

And  though  Berenger  had  been  edu- 
catsd  in  the  country,  it  had  been  in  the 
same  tone  as  that  of  his  new  friends. 
He  was  greatly  approved  by  Sir  Francis 
as  a  stripling  of  parts  and  modesty.  Mr. 
Sidney  made  him  a  companion,  and  the 
two  young  ladies  treated  him  as  neither 
lout  nor  lubber.  Yet  he  could  not  be 
at  ease  in  his  state  between  curiosity  and 
repulsion  towards  the  wife  who  was  to 
be  discarded  by  mutual  consent.  The 
sight  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  childhood 
had  stirred  up  warmer  recollections  of 
the  pretty  little  playful  torment  whom 
through  the  vista  of  years  assumed  the 
air  of  a  tricksy  elf  rather  than  the  little 
vixen  he  iised  to  think  her.  His  curiosity 
had  been  further  stimulated  by  the  sight 
of  his  rival,  Narcisse,  whose  effeminate 
ornaments,  small  stature,  and  seat  on 
horseback  filled  Sir  Marmaduke's  pupil 
with  inquisitive  disdain  as  to  the  woman 
who  could  prefer  anything  so  unmanly. 


Sidney  was  to  be  presented  at  the 
after-dinner  reception  at  the  Louvre  the 
next  day,  and  Sir  Francis  proposed  to 
take     young     Eibaumont     with    him. 
Berenger   coloured,   and   spoke  of   his 
equipment,  and  Sidney  good-naturedly 
offered   to    come    and    inspect.      That 
young  gentleman  was  one  of  the  daintiest 
in  apparel  of  his  day ;  but  he  was  amazed 
that  the  suit   in  which  Berenger  had   I 
paid    his    devoir   to   Queen    Elizabeth 
should  have  been  set  aside — it  was  of 
pearl-grey  velvet,   slashed    with    rose- 
coloured  satin,  and  in  shape  and  fashion 
point-device — unless,  as  the  Ambassador 
said  good-humouredly,  "  my  young  Lord 
Eibaumont  wished  to  be  one  of  Mon- 
sieur's clique."     Thus  arrayed,  then,  and 
with  the  chaplet  of  pearls  bound  round 
the  small  cap,  with  a  heron-plume  that 
sat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  fair  curled 
head,  Berenger  took  his  seat  beside  the 
hazel-eyed,  brown-haired  Sidney,  in  hi< 
white  satin  and  crimson,  and  with  the 
Ambassador  and  his   attendants   were 
rolled  off  in  the  great  state-coach  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  which  had  no  sinecure 
in    dragging    the    ponderous    machine 
through  the   unsavoury  debris   of  the 
streets. 

Royalty  fed  in  public.  The  sumptuous 
banqueting-room  contained  a  barrier,  par- 
titioning off  a  space  where  Charles  IX. 
sat  alone  at  his  table,  as  a  State  spectacle. 
He  was  a  sallow,  unhealthy-looking 
youth,  with  large  prominent  dark  eye.s 
and  a  melancholy  dreaminess  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  the  whole  ceremony,  not  to 
say  the  world  itself,  were  distasteful. 
Xow  and  then,  as  though  endeavouring 
to  cast  off  the  mood,  he  would  call  to 
some  gentleman  and  exchange  a  rough 
jest,  generally  fortified  Avith  a  tremendous 
oath,  that  startled  Berenger's  innocent 
ears.  He  scarcely  tasted  what  was  put 
on  his  plate,  but  drank  largely  of  sherbet, 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  linger  through 
the  space  allotted  for  the  ceremony. 

Silence  was  observed,  but  not  so  ab- 
solute that  Walsingham  could  not  point 
out  to  his  young  companions  the  nota- 
bilities present.  The  lofty  figure  of 
Henri,  Duke  of  Guise,  towered  high 
above  all  around  him,  and  his  grand  feu- 
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tures,  proud  lip,  and  stern  eye  claimed 
such  natural  superiority  that  Eerenger 
for  a  moment  felt  a  glow  on  Iris  cheek 
as  he  remembered  his  challenge  of  his 
right  to  rival  that  splendid  stature. 
And  yet  Guise  was  very  little  older 
than  himself;  but  he  walked,  a  prince 
of  men,  among  a  crowd  of  gentlemen, 
attendants  on  him  rather  than  on  the 
King.  The  elegant  but  indolent-look- 
ing Duke  de  Montmorency  had  a  much 
more  attractive  air,  and  seemed  to  hold 
a  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  Guise 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Reformed, 
who  mustered  at  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment.  Almost  by  intuition,  Be- 
renger  knew  the  fine  calm  features  of 
the  grey-haired  Admiral  de  Coligny 
before  he  heard  him  so  addressed  by  the 
King's  loud,  rough  voice.  "When  the 
King  rose  from  table  the  presentations 
took  place,  but  as  Charles  heard  the 
name  of  the  Baron  de  Eibauniont,  he 
exclaimed,  "What,  Monsieur,  are  you 
presented  here  by  our  good  sister's 
representative?" 

Walsingham  answered  for  him,  al- 
luding to  the  negotiations  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  marriage  with  one  of  the 
French  princes — "  Sire,  in  the  present 
happy  conjuncture,  it  needs  not  be  a 
less  loyal  Frenchman  to  have  an  inhe- 
ritance in  the  lands  of  my  royal  mis- 
tress." 

"What  say  you,  Monsieur?"  sharply 
demanded  the  King;  "are  you  come 
here  to  renoxince  your  country,  religion, 
— and  love,  as  I  have  been  told  ?"  - 

"  I  hope,  Sire,  never  to  be  unfaithful 
where  I  oAve  faith,"  said  Berenger, 
heated,  startled,  and  driven  to  extremity. 

"K"ot  ill  answered  for  the  English 
giant,"  said  Charles  aside  to  an  attend- 
ant :  then  turning  eagerly  to  Sidney, 
whose  transcendent  accomplishments 
had  already  become  renowned,  Charles 
welcomed  him  to  court,  and  began  to 
discuss  Ronsard's  last  sonnet,  showin«- 
no  small  taste  and  knowledge  of  poetry. 
Greatly  attracted  by  Sidney,  the  King 
detained  the  whole  English  party  by  an 
invitation  to  Walsingham  to  hear  music 
in  the  Queen-mother's  apartments ;  and 
Berenger,  following  in  the  wake  of  his 


friends,  found  himself  in  a  spacious  hall, 
with  a  raised  gallery  at  one  end  for  the 
musicians,  the  walls  decorated  with  the 
glorious  paintings  collected  by  Fran- 
Qois  L,  Greek  and  Roman  statues  clus- 
tered at  the  angles,  and  cabinets  with 
gems  and  antiques  disposed  at  intervals. 
jSTot  that  Berenger  beheld  much  of  this  : 
he  was  absolutely  dazzled  with  the 
brilliant  assembly  into  which  he  was 
admitted.  There  moved  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  in  France,  in  every  lovely- 
coloured  tint  that  dress  could  assume : 
their  bosoms,  arms,  and  hair  sparkling 
with  jewels ;  their  gossamer  ruffs  sur- 
rounding their  necks  like  fairy  wings ; 
their  light  laugh  mingling  with  the  music 
as  they  sat,  stood,  or  walked  in  graceful 
attitudes  conversing  with  one  another 
or  with  the  cavaliers,  whose  brilliant 
velvet  and  jewels  fitly  mixed  with  their 
bright  array.  These  were  the  sirens 
he  had  heard  of,  the  "squadron  of  the 
Queen-mother,"  the  dangerous  beings 
against  whom  he  was  to  steel  himself. 
And  which  of  them  was  the  child  he- 
had  played  with,  to  whom  his  vows  had 
been  plighted  ?  It  was  like  some  of  the 
enchanting  dreams  of  romance  merely 
to  look  at  these  fair  creatures ;  and  he 
stood  as  if  gazing  into  a  magic-glass 
till  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  looking 
round  for  him,  said,  "  Come,  then,  my 
young  friend,  you  must  do  your  devoir? 
to  the  Queens.  Sidney,  I  see,  is  as 
usual  in  his  element;  the  King  has 
seized  upon  him." 

Catherine  de  Medicis  was  seated  on  a 
large  velvet  chair,  conversing  with  the 
German  ambassador.  Never  beautiful, 
she  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  her 
mature  years  than  in  her  girlhood,  and 
there  Avas  all  the  dignity  of  a  lifetime  of 
rule  in  her  demeanour  and  gestures,  the 
bearing  of  her  head,  and  motion  of  her 
exquisite  hands.  Her  eyes  were  like  her 
son's,  prominent,  and  gave  the  sense  of 
seeing  all  round  at  once,  and  her  smile 
was  to  the  highest  degree  engaging.  She 
received  the  young  Baron  de  Ribau- 
mont  far  more  graciously  than  Charles 
had  done,  held  out  her  hand  to  be 
kissed,  and  observed,  "  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  like  Madame  sa  mere, 
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whom  she  well  remembered  as  much 
admired.  Was  it  true  that  she  was 
married  in  England  1" 

Berenger  bowed  assent. 

"  Ah  !  you  English  make  good 
spouses,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Ever 
satisfied  with  home  !  But,  your  Excel- 
lency," added  she,  turning  to  Walsing- 
ham,  "what  stones  would  best  please 
my  good  sister  for  the  setting  of  the 
jewel  my  son  would  send  her  with  his 
portrait  ?  He  is  all  for  emeralds  for  the 
hue  of  hope  ;  but  I  call  it  the  colour  of 
jealousy." 

Walsingham  made  a  sign  that  Beren- 
ger had  better  retreat  from  hearing  the 
solemn  coquetting  carried  on  by  the 
maiden  Queen  through  her  gravest  am- 
bassadors. He  fell  back,  and  remained 
watching  the  brilliant  throng,  trying  in 
vain  to  discover  the  bright  merry  eyes 
and  velvet  cheek  he  remembered  of  old. 
Presently  a  kindly  salutation  interrupted 
him,  and  a  gentleman  who  perceived 
him  to  be  a  stranger  began  to  try  to 
set  him  at  ease,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
handsome  foppishly-dressed  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  his  ugly,  spiteful,  little 
brother  of  Alengon,  then  designated  as 
Queen  Elizabeth's  future  husband,  who 
was  saying  something  to  a  lady  that 
made  her  colour  and  bite  her  lips.  "Is 
that  the  younger  Queen?"  asked  Be- 
renger, as  his  eye  fell  on  a  sallow,  dark- 
complexioned,  sad-looking  little  creature 
in  deep  mourning,  and  with  three  or 
four  such  stately-looking,  black-robed, 
Spanish-looking  duennas  round  her  as 
to  prove  her  to  be  a  person  of  high  con- 
sequence. 

"  That  ?  Oh  no  ;  that  is  Madame 
Catherine  of  Navarre,  who  has  resided 
here  ever  since  her  mother's  death, 
awaiting  her  brother,  our  royal  bride- 
groom. See,  here  is  the  bride,  Madame 
Marguerite,  conversing  with  M.  de 
Guise." 

Berenger  paid  little  heed  to  Mar- 
guerite's showy  but  already  rather  coarse 
beauty }  and  still  asked  where  was  the 
young  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Austria.  She 
was  unwell,  and  not  in  presence.  "Ah  ! 
then,"  he  said,  "  her  ladies  will  not  be 
here." 


"  That  is  not  certain.  Are  you  wish- 
ing to  see  any  one  of  them  1  " 

"  I  would  like  to  see "    He  could 

not  help  colouring  till  his  cheeks  rivalled 
the  colour  of  his  sword-knot.  "  I  want 
just  to  know  if  she  is  here.  I  know  not 
if  she  be  called  Madame  or  Mademoiselle 
de  Eibauinont." 

"  The  fair  Eibaumont !  Assuredly ; 
see,  she  is  looking  at  you.  Shall  I  pre- 
sent you?" 

A  pair  of  exceedingly  brilliant  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Berenger  with  a  sort 
of  haughty  curiosity  and  half  recog- 
nition. The  face  was  handsome  and 
brilliant,  but  he  felt  indignant  at  not 
perceiving  a  particle  of  a  blush  at  en- 
countering him,  indeed  rather  a  look  of 
amusement  at  the  deep  glow  which  his 
fair  complexion  rendered  so  apparent. 
He  would  fain  have  escaped  from  so 
public  an  interview,  but  her  eye  was 
upon  him,  and  there  was  no  avoiding 
the  meeting.  As  he  moved  nearer  he 
saw  what  a  beautiful  person  she  was, 
her  rich  primrose-coloured  dress  setting 
off  her  brunette  complexion  and  her 
stately  presence.  She  looked  older  than 
he  had  expected ;  but  this  was  a  hotbed 
where  every  one  grew  up  early,  and  the 
expression  and  manner  made  him  feel 
that  an  old  intimacy  was  here  renewed, 
and  that  they  were  no  strangers. 

"  We  need  no  introduction,  cousin," 
she  said,  giving  a  hand  to  be  saluted. 
"  I  knew  you  instantly.  It  is  the  old 
face  of  Chateau  Leurre,  only  gone  up  so 
high  and  become  so  handsome." 

"  Cousins  !"  thought  he.  "  WeU,  it 
makes  things  easier  !  But  what  audacity 
to  be  so  much  at  her  ease,  when  Lucy 
would  have  sunk  into  the  earth  with 
shame."  His  bow  had  saved  him  the 
necessity  of  answering  in  words,  and 
the  lady  continued  : 

"  And  Madame  votre  mere.  Is  she 
well  1  She  was  very  good  to  me." 

Berenger  did  not  think  kindness  to 
Eustacie  had  been  her  chief  perfection, 
but  he  answered  that  she  was  well  and 
sent  her  commendations,  which  the 
young  lady  acknowledged  by  a  magnifi- 
cent curtsey.  "  And  as  beautiful  as 
ever?"  she  asked. 
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"  Quite  as  beautiful,"  lie  said,  "  only 
somewhat  more  embonpoint" 

"Ah!"  slie  said,  smiling  graciously, 
and  raising  her  splendid  eyes  to  his  face, 
"  I  understand  better  what  that  famous 
beauty  was  now,  and  the  fairness  that 
caused  her  to  be  called  the  Swan." 

It  was  so  personal  that  the  colour 
rushed  again  into  his  cheek.  No  one 
had  ever  so  presumed  to  admire  him ; 
and  with  a  degree  gratified  and  sur- 
prised, and  sensible  more  and  more  of 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  lady,  there 
was  a  sort  of  alarm  about  him  as  if  this 
were  the  very  fascination  he  had  been 
warned  against,  and  as  if  she  were  cast- 
ing a  net  about  him,  which,  wife  as  she 
was,  it  would  be  impossible  to  him  to 
break. 

"  Nay,  Monsieur,"  she  laughed,  "  is  a 
word  from  one  so  near  too  much  for 
your  modesty  1  Is  it  possible  that  no 
one  has  yet  told  you  of  your  good  mien1? 
Or  do  they  not  appreciate  Greek  noses 
and  blue  eyes  in  the  land  of  fat  English- 
men? How  have  you  ever  lived  en 
province  ?  Our  princes  are  ready  to  hang 
themselves  at  the  thought  of  being  in 
such  banishment,  even  at  court — indeed, 
Monsieur  has  contrived  to  transfer  the 
noose  to  M.  d'Alengon.  Have  you  been 
at  court,  cousin  ?" 

"  I  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen." 

She  then  proceeded  to  ask  questions 
about  the  chief  personages  with  a  rapid 
intelligence  that  surprised  him  as  well 
as  alarmed  him,  for  he  felt  more  and 
more  in  the  power  of  a  very  clever  as 
well  as  beautiful  woman,  and  the  attrac- 
tion she  exercised  made  him  long  the 
more  to  escape ;  but  she  smiled,  and  signed 
away  several  cavaliers  who  would  have 
gained  her  attention.  She  spoke  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  her  captivity,  and  asked  if 
he  did  not  feel  bound  to  her  service  by 
having  been  once  her  partner.  Did  not 
he  remember  that  dance  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  my  mother  speak  of  it 
far  too  often  to  forget  it,"  said  Berenger, 
glowing  again  for  her  who  could  speak 
of  that  occasion  without  a  blush. 

"  You  wish  to  gloss  over  your  first 
inconstancy,  sir,"  she  said,  archly ;  but 


he  was  spared  from  further  reply  by 
Philip  Sidney's  coming  to  tell  him  that 
the  Ambassador  was  ready  to  return 
home.  He  took  leave  with  an  alacrity 
that  redoubled  his  courtesy  so  much 
that  he  desired  to  be  commended  to  his 
cousin  Diane,  whom  he  had  not  seen. 

"  To  Diane  ? "  said  the  lady,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  To  Mademoiselle  Diane  de  Eibau- 
mont,"  he  corrected  himself,  ashamed  of 
his  English  rusticity.  "  I  beg  pardon  if 
I  spoke  too  familiarly  of  her." 

"  She  should  be  flattered  by  M.  le 
Baron's  slightest  recollection,"  said  the 
lady,  with  an  ironical  tone  that  there 
was  no  time  to  analyse,  and  with  a 
mutual  gesture  of  courtesy  he  followed 
Sidney  to  where  Sir  Francis  awaited 
them. 

"  Well,  what  think  you  of  the  French 
court?"  asked  Sidney,  so  soon  as  the 
young  men  were  in  private. 

"  I  only  know  that  you  may  bless 
your  good  fortune  that  you  stand  in  no 
danger  from  a  wife  from  thence." 

"Ha!"  cried  Sidney,  laughing,  "you 
found  your  lawful  owner.  Why  did  you 
not  present  me  ? " 

"  I  was  ashamed  of  her  bold  visage." 

"  What ! — was  she  the  beauteous 
demoiselle  I  found  you  gallanting,"  said 
Philip  Sidney,  a  good  deal  entertained, 
"who  was  gazing  at  you  with  such 
visible  admiration  in  her  languishing 
black  eyes  ? " 

"The  foul  fiend  seize  their  impu- 
dence ! " 

"  Fie,  for  shame  !  thus  to  speak  of 
your  own  wife,"  said  the  mischievous 
Sidney,  "  and  the  fairest " 

"  Go  to !  Sidney.  Were  she  fairer 
than  Venus,  with  a  kingdom  to  her 
dower,  I  would  none  of  a  woman  without 
a  blush." 

"  What,  in  converse  with  her  wedded 
husband,"  said  Sidney.  "  Were  not  that 
over  shamefastness  ? " 

"Nay,  now,  Sidney,  in  good  sooth 
give  me  your  opinion.  Should- she  set 
her  fancy  on  me,  even  in  this  hour,  am 
I  bound  in  honour  to  hold  by  this  ac- 
cursed wedlock — lock,  as  it  may  well  be 
called?" 
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"  I  know  no  remedy,"  said  Sidney, 
gravely,  "  save  the  two  enchanted  founts 
of  love  and  hate.  They  cannot  be  far 
away,  since  it  was  at  the  siege  of 
Paris  that  Kinaldo  and  Orlando  drank 
thereof." 

Another  question  that  Berenger  would 
fain  have  asked  Sidney,  but  could  not 
for  very  shame  and  dread  of  mockery, 
was,  whether  he  himself  were  so  dan- 
gerously handsome  as  the  lady  had  given 
him  to  understand.  With  a  sense  of 
shame,  he  caught  up  the  little  mirror  in 
his  casket,  and  could  not  but  allow  to 
himself  that  the  features  he  there  saw 
were  symmetrical — the  eyes  azure,  the 
complexion  of  a  delicate  fairness,  such 
as  he  had  not  seen  equalled,  except  in 
those  splendid  Lorraine  princes;  nor 


could  he  judge  of  the  further  effect  of 
his  open-faced  frank  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  expression — contemptible, 
perhaps,  to  the  astute,  but  most  winning 
to  the  world-weary.  He  shook  his  head 
at  the  fair  reflection,  smiled  as  he  saw 
the  colour  rising  at  his  own  sensation  of 
being  a  fool,  and  then  threw  it  aside, 
vexed  with  himself  for  being  unable  not 
to  feel  attracted  by  the  first  woman  who 
had  shown  herself  struck  by  his  personal 
graces,  and  yet  aware  that  this  was  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  warned  against, 
and  determined  to  make  all  the  resist- 
ance in  his  power  to  a  creature  whose 
very  beauty  and  enchantment  gave  him 
a  sense  of  discomfort. 

To  be  continued. 


EOTTEN  KOW. 


I  HOPE  I'm  fond  of  much  that's  good, 
As  well  as  much  that's  gay  ; 

I'd  like  the  country  if  I  could, 
I  like  the  park  in  May  : 

And  when  I  ride  in  Rotten  Eow, 

I  wonder  why  they  called  it  so. 

A  lively  scene  on  turf  and  road, 
The  crowd  is  smartly  drest : 

The  Ladies'  Mile  has  overflowed, 
The  chairs  are  in  request : 

The  nimble  air,  so  soft  and  clear, 

Can  hardly  stir  a  ringlet  here. 

I'll  halt. beneath  these  pleasant  trees 

And  drop  my  bridle  rein, 
And,  quite  alone,  indulge  at  ease 

The  philosophic  vein  : 
I'll  moralize  on  all  I  see — 
I  think  it  all  was  made  for  me ! 

Forsooth,  and  on  a  nicer  spot 
The  sunbeam  never  shines ; 

Young  ladies  here  can  talk  and  trot 
With  statesmen  and  divines  : 

Could  I  have  chosen,  I'd  have  been 

A  Duke,  a  Beauty,  or  a  Dean ! 
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What  grooms  !  what  gallant  gentlemen  ! 

What  well-appointed  hacks  ! 
What  glory  in  their  pace — and  then. 

What  Beauties  on  their  hacks  ! 
My  Pegasus  would  never  flag 
If  weighted  as  my  lady's  nag. 

But  where  is  now  that  courtly  troop 

Who  once  rode  laughing  by? 
I  miss  the  curls  of  Cantilupe, 

The  smile  of  Lady  Di : 
They  all  could  laugh  from  night  to  morn, 
And  Time  has  laughed  them  all  to  scorn. 

I  then  could  frolic  in  the  van 

With  dukes  and  dandy  earls  ; 
I  then  was  thought  a  nice  young  man 

By  rather  nice  young  girls  : 
I've  half  a  mind  to  join  Miss  Browne, 
And  try  one  canter  up  and  down. 

Ah,  no  !     I'll  linger  here  awhile, 

And  dream  of  days  of  yore  ; 
For  me  bright  eyes  have  lost  the  smile, 

The  sunny  smile  they  wore  : — 
Perhaps  they're  cold  to  me  because 
I'm  not  so  handsome  as  I  was. 

FREDERICK  LOCKER. 
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PART  I. 
THE  COLLEGE  UNDER  ALLEYN'S  SCHEME. 

THE  votaries  of  Science  often  and  loudly 
exult  in  her  triumph  over  space  and 
time,  by  the  agency  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  telegraph.  This  proud  boast  is 
put  to  the  blush  in  presence  of  the 
impracticable  distances,  and  the  tedious 
intervals  of  time,  which  even  now  divide 
the  component  parts  of  the  British 
metropolis.  Getting  out  of  town  is  a 
more  arduous  task  for  a  Londoner  in 
each  succeeding  year  of  his  life.  Myriads 
of  grown-up  Londoners  have  never  seen, 
even  if  they  have  heard  of,  large  sections 


of  the  modern  Babylon  of  which  they 
are  denizens.  Belgravia  and  Tyburni* 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  far-off 
East- end.  They  are  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Nice,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Baden-Baden,  than  with  JSTortou 
Folgate,  Whitechapel,  Bemiondsey,  and 
Hat-cliff.  From  Vauxhall  to  Wapping, 
or  from  Hollo  way  to  Rotherhithe,  is  a 
more  formidable  journey — measured  by 
time  and  inevitable  stoppages — than 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  or  front 
Rochester  to  Dover.  Leeds  and  Bristol 
can  send  messages  to  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  in  less  time  than  a 
Mark  Lane  corn-merchant  can  forward 
by  the  wires  a  behest  between  his 
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counting-house  and  his  residence  at 
Streatham  Common  or  Southgate.  Large 
districts  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs  still  present  unbroken  ground 
for  the  future  triumphs  of  steam  and 
telegraphy.  Another  difficulty  besets 
the  Londoner  in  his  effort  to  get  away 
from  town.  His  brick -and -mortar 
horizon  is  always  receding  to  a  remoter 
limit  from  any  selected  centre.  Cowper's 
"  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still  increasing 
London "  was  as  a  mere  stripling  in 
contrast  with  the  giant  of  fourscore 
more  years  of  growth  since  the  date 
when  the  "  Task  "  was  written.  John 
Gilpin  might  now  ride  from  Cheapside 
to  the  Bell  at  Edmonton  with  scarce 
the  chance  of  a  passing  glimpse  at  the 
country  ;  and  this,  too,  even  if  he  made 
the  journey  on  the  top  of  a  'bus  or  in 
a  Hansom  cab,  instead  of  bestriding 
the  steed  which  was  his  master.  A 
thick  screen  of  houses  skirts  all  the 
road  from  merry  Islington  to  the  hostelry 
where  Mrs.  Gilpin,  his  faithful  spouse, 
awaited  his  arrival  for  her  wedding-day 
celebration.  He  would  have  to  ride 
still  further  in  a  westerly  or  an  easterly 
course  before  he  could  now-a-days  leave 
the  town  in  his  rear.  But  in  a  much 
easier  distance  due  south  from  his  linen- 
drapery  home,  he  might  even  now  arrive 
within  ken  of  "  shady  grove  or  sunny 
hill; "-or  sight  of  "vernal  bloom  or 
summer's  rose  ;"  with  "cedar  and  pine 
and  fir,"  and  "  height  of  loftiest  shade." 
All  these,  together  with  "fortunate 
fields  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales," 
are  comprised  within  the  bounds  of  the 
manor  of  Dulwich,  the  munificent  be- 
quest of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  to 
the  College  of  God's  Gift.  The  College 
lands  stretch  southwards  from  the  high 
ground,  known  in  its  several  parts  as 
Champion  Hill,  Denmark  Hill,  and 
Herne  Hill,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  intervening  valley,  and  up  the 
opposite  slopes  to  the  summit  of  Syden- 
ham  and  Forest  Hills,  a  length  of  more 
than  three  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
breadth  of  the  estate  from  east  to  west 
is  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  in  its  widest 
part.  The  area  is  about  1,500  acres,  in- 
clusive of  the  recently-acquired  Knight's 


Hill  property.  The  village  of  Dulwich 
occupies  a  central  position  on  the  Col- 
lege lands.  It  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  between  the  ridge  on  which  rests 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  less  lofty 
ridge  midway  between  Sydenham  Hill 
and  the  Thames.  It  is  so  shut  in  by 
near  hills,  or  by  lofty  trees,  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  its  horizon  is  nowhere  more 
distant  than  a  mile  or  two.  It  is  among 
the  most  rural  and  primitive  of  all  the 
many  charming  suburban  places  within 
a  radial  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  London.  It  has  resisted  change 
while  adjacent  villages  have  submitted 
to  entire  transformation.  Its  sister 
hamlets — forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  and 
Penge — though  further  removed  from 
London,  are  fast  growing  into  one  large 
town.  In  Dulwich,  the  houses  built 
in  the  current  century  would  hardly 
number  one  for  each  year,  and  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  small  total  belong  to 
the  last  few  years. 

In  the  past  year  some  orchard-ground 
and  a  piece  of  wilderness  which  had 
once  been  gardens  in  the  rear  of  the 
old  College  have  become  the  scene  of 
building  operations.  New  College  build- 
ings on  a  most  extensive  scale  are  now 
being  raised,  and  have  already  attained 
such  a  height  and  size  as  to  form  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  as 
viewed  from  the  rail  between  Dulwich 
and  Sydenham  Hill  stations.  But,  de- 
spite present  activity,  and  the  progress 
of  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  Dulwich 
still  exhibits  a  unique  individuality,  a 
quaint,  •  staid  aspect,  a  rusticity  of  ap- 
pearance throughout  its  highways  and 
byways,  of  which  no  equally  striking 
example  can  be  adduced  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  ten  miles  from  London.  Visitors 
constantly  remark  that  when  in  Dulwich 
they  are  as  much  in  the  country  as  if 
they  were  fifty  miles  from.  London  ; 
and  yet  the  village  milestone  in  front 
of  the  College,  bearing  the  hospitable 
invocation  to  wayfarers,  Siste,  Viator, 
records  the  distance  of  that  spot  from 
the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  or  from  the 
Standard  at  Cornhill,  to  be  only  five 
miles.  The  rural  aspect  of  Dulwich  is 
not  due  to  agricultural  industry ;  there 
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is  no  arable  land  within  its  borders. 
Even  market-gardeners  find  there  no 
place  for  their  useful  craft.  The  utili- 
tarian element  is  everywhere  subordi- 
nated to  the  ornamental :  cereals,  and 
pulse,  and  root  crops  were  formerly 
raised  in  Dulwich,  but  have  long  since 
given  place  to  grass. 

The  whole  of  the  College  lands,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  two  and  a  quarter 
square  miles,  wear  a  park-like  appear- 
ance, with  the  village  in  the  centre. 
Stately  elms,  horse-chestnut,  and  syca- 
more abound  along  the  road-sides  ;  every 
kind  of  flowering  tree  and  shrub  is 
represented  by  well-grown  samples  in 
the  fore-courts  and  gardens  of  the  cosy 
villas  and  more  stately  mansions.  Shady 
roads,  green  lanes,  and  field-paths  con- 
nect the  village  in  all  directions  with 
a  wide-spread  expanse  of  the  freshest 
grass,  interspersed  with  clumps  and 
rows  of  forest-trees.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  hay  send  up  in  leafy  June  their  all- 
pervading  fragrance.  Southerly  breezes 
carry  the  grateful  odour  to  places  where 
"houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the 
air."  Dwellers  in  Thames-side  houses, 
near  St.  Paul's,  sometimes  assert  that 
from  their  house-tops  they  have  per- 
ceptibly inhaled  the  agreeable  odour  of 
Dulwich  hay-crops.  The  wish,  in  their 
case,  may  have  been  father  to  the 
thought ;  but  in  the  village  itself  the 
fragrance  is  grateful  to  wayfarers  as 

"  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Arable  the  blest ;" 

and  Dulwich  breezes,  charged  with 
"native  perfumes,"  "whisper  whence 
they  stole  those  balmy  spoils."  Thou- 
sands of  holiday -making  pilgrims  from 
town — 

'*  Forth    issuing    on  a   summer's  morn,  to 

breathe 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or 
kine," 

find  in  Dulwich  meadows  their  fill  of 
"  vernal  delight  and  joy."  The  show 
of  chestnut-bloom  in  May  along  the 
Dulwich  highways  rivals  even  Bushy 
Park  for  copiousness  and  gay  splendour. 
How  is  Dulwich  preserved  a  refresh- 
ing oasis  of  verdure,  while  the  huge 


metropolis,  with  giant  strides,  is  ever 
bringing  more  and  more  of  the  home 
counties  within  its  brick  and  mortar 
subjugation?  By  what  strong  conser- 
vative force  has  this  small  hamlet  re- 
sisted innovation,  and  kept  beyond  its 
borders  gaunt  and  grim  metropolitan 
gas-works,  water-works,  cemeteries,  pri- 
sons, foundries,  breweries,  and  all  the 
noisome  and  grimy  industries  1  Build- 
ing and  land-societies,  too,  of  every 
political  hue,  have  established  colonies 
in  all  circumjacent  places.  They  build 
all  round  Dulwich,  and  cast  many  a 
longing  look  on  its  eligible  sites,  yet 
they  enter  not  into  its  coveted  slopes 
and  meadows.  Penge,  more  distant 
from  town,  and  divided  from  the  Dul- 
wich estate  only  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds,  has  transformed  its  furze- 
covered  common  into  a  populous  town, 
and  multiplied  its  inhabitants  six-fold 
since  Paxtoii  gave  the  world  a  new 
order  of  architecture,  and  raised  him- 
self, by  innate  worth,  from  the  condition 
of  a  gardener  to  the  rank  of  a  knight. 
The  Census  returns  for  Dulwich  exhibit 
a  retrogression  in  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1841  and  1861.  On  the  night 
of  6th  June,  1841,  the  sleepers  in  Dul- 
wich were  1,904,  inclusive  of  188  no- 
madic hay-makers,  who  hailed  from  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  or  from  those  parts  of 
the  home  dominions  where  Peter  Tait 
is  quelling  Fenianism,  and  other  forms 
of  chronic  disaffection,  by  his  army- 
clothing  sewing-mechines.  In  the  night 
of  the  Census  in  April  1861,  only  1,723 
persons  were  sheltered  within  the  same 
Sleepy  Hollow.  But  the  era  when 
Dulwich  might  well  have  adopted  for 
its  motto,  Semper  eadem,  has  at  length 
glided  away.  Each  rolling  year  obli- 
terates some  wrinkles  from  the  visage 
of  prim,  old-fashioned  Dulwich.  Alleyn 
would  now  need  a  cicerone  to  guide  him 
through  the  rooms  of  his  old  College. 
In  a  few  of  them  he  might  yet  feel 
somewhat  at  home,  among  the  heir- 
looms which  have  been  transmitted 
intact  from  the  Jacobian  to  the  Victorian 
era.  He  could  scarcely  now  recognise 
the  College  by  any  of  the  exterior  fea- 
tures familiar  to  him  as  its  founder. 
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Out  of  doors  lie  would  miss  the  growing 
crops  and  the  two  hundred  acres  of 
woodland,  which  in  his  day  supplied 
sustenance  and  fuel  for  the  College.  He 
would  find,  however,  that  his  name  has 
"become  a  household  word  not  alone  in 
Dulwich,  but  far  beyond  its  borders,  and 
that,  too,  in  an  increasing  degree  since 
the  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
has  superseded  his  original  scheme, 
and  rendered  inoperative  his  cherished 
requirement  that  candidates  for  the 
highest  office  in  his  College  should  bear 
his  surname. 

Genial  reminiscences  cluster  thickly 
about  the  name  of  Dulwich  and  Edward 
Alleyn.  The  place  and  the  person  are 
inseparably  associated.  The  man  has 
given  a  character  to  the  place,  and  the 
place  almost  to  this  day  has  continued 
to  reflect  in  some  degree  his  manner 
and  his  mind.  The  play  of  Hamlet, 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted,  would 
be  scarcely  less  complete  than  a  paper 
on  Dulwich  College  without  some  ac- 
count of  the  founder's  life  and  character. 
The  materials  for  such  a  sketch  are  not 
scant,  even  if  we  omit  those  portions  of 
Collier's  laborious  gleanings,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  has  been  rudely  shaken  by 
the  discussion  in  which  Dr.  Ingleby  and 
Mr.  Staunton  have  borne  a  leading 
part.1  If  that  player,  whose  greater 
name  has  rendered  Stratford-on-Avon 
a  talismanic  word  (awakening  in  all 
English  minds  the  genial  memory  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  all  time),  could  be 
illustrated  by  biographical  details  as 
ample  as  those  which  Alleyn,  his  neigh- 
bour and  brother  player,  has  handed 
down  to  us,  great  indeed  would  be  the 
national  exultation,  and  all  the  races  of 
civilized  mankind  would  share  the  joy. 

Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dul- 
wich College,  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1566,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  where  his  father, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  followed  the 
calling  of  an  "  innholder."  The  Pye, 
near  Devonshire  Square,  was  the  name 
of  the  inn,  which,  Avith  other  adjacent 
house  property,  belonged  to  the  Alleyns, 

1  See  Ingieby's  "  Shakespeare  Controversy  " 
and  the  Life  in  Stauntou's  Shakespeare. 


and  in  which  Edward  Alleyn  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  His  father  died  when 
young  Alleyn  was  only  four  years  old. 
His  mother,  who  was  also  of  gentle 
birth,  being  one  of  the  Townleys  of 
Townley  Hall,  Lancashire,  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  a  play-actor 
named  Browne.  At  an  early  age  Alleyn 
manifested  a  great  aptitude  and  liking 
for  his  stepfather's  calling,  and  was 
initiated  while  still  in  his  early  teens 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  stage.  He 
rose  rapidly  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. Abundant  contemporary  testi- 
mony is  extant,  showing  his  success 
and  popularity.  No  actor  of  his  time 
gained  greater  applause.  Nash  says  (in 
"  Pierce  Pennyless,  his  Supplication  to 
the  Devil,"  published  in  1592),  "Not 
"  Eoscius,  nor  ^Esope,  nor  those  trage- 
"  dians  admyred  before  Christ  was  born, 
"  could  ever  perform  more  in  action  than 
"  famous  Ned  Alleyn."  Ben  Jonson's 
eulogium  in  verse  is  to  the  same  elfect. 
Hey  wood  calls  him  inimitable,  and  the 
best  of  actors.  Peele's  letter  to  Marlowe, 
about  the  merry  meeting  at  the  Globe,  in 
which  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Alleyn 
are  the  dramatis  personce,  is  now  known 
to  be  spurious  (see  Dyce's  "Life  of 
Peele,"  prefixed  to  his  works,  1829). 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle  tells  us 
that  Alleyn  and  Burbage  were  "  two 
such  actors,  as  no  age  must  ever  look  to 
see  the  like."  Fuller  says  ("  Worthies," 
vol.  ii.  p.  84)  he  was  "  bred  a  stage- 
player,"  "the  Koscius  of  our  age,  so 
"  acting  to  the  life  that  he  made  any 
"  part  (especially  a  majestic  one)  to 
"  become  him."  He  appears  to  have 
taken  leading  parts  in  most  of  the 
numerous  plays  entered  in  Henslowe's 
diary.  He  first  achieved  distinction  in 
Greene's  "  Orlando  Eurioso,"  Marlowe's 
"Barabas,  the  Jew  of  Malta,"  and 
"  Tamberlaine."  His  countenance  and 
person,  as  shown  in  the  admirable  full- 
length  portrait  in  Dulwich  College, 
convey  the  impression  of  his  fitness  for 
parts  in  which  majestic  deportment  is 
in  request.  Collier  holds  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  at  all  decisively  on  the 
likelihood  that  Alleyn  ever  performed 
in  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  He  shows 
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that  the  "  Leir,"  "  Eomeo,"  "  Henry 
VIII,"  the  "  Moore  in  Venis,"  and  the 
"  Pericles,"  named  in  Alleyn's  inventory 
of  his  own  theatrical  wardrobe,  and  in 
all  of  which  he  had  performed  at  the 
Eose  Theatre,  were  probably  versions  by 
other  contemporary  dramatists  of  the 
"  Lear,"  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Henry 
VIII."  and  "  Othello  "  of  Shakespeare. 
("  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  in  Shake- 
speare Society's  Papers,  1841.) 

Like  Shakespeare  and  other  players 
of  the  time,  Alleyn  early  became  a  part 
owner  in  theatrical  property.  In  1591 
he  and  his  brother  John  paid  20£.  10*. 
(equal  to  five  times  as  much  in  our  day) 
for  "  one  black  e  velvet  cloake,  with 
"  sieves  ymbrodered  all  with  silver  and 
"  golde,  lyned  with  blacke  satten  stryped 
"  with  golde."  Soon  after  that  date  he 
acquired  a  partnership  with  Henslowe 
in  the  Eose  Theatre  at  Bankside,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Globe,  where 
Shakespeare  a  few  years  earlier  first 
assumed  the  buskin.  In  1592  he  mar- 
ried Henslowe's  step-daughter.  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary  (Dulwich  manuscripts) 
gives  the  date  of  the  wedding  in  the 
folio  wing  terms  : — "  Edward  Alen  was 
"  married  unto  Jone  Woodward  the  22 
"  daye  of  October,  1592,  in  the  iiij  and 
"  thirtie  yeare  of  the  Queene's  Matie 
"  Eayne,  elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  god 
"  of  Ingland,  france,  and  larland,  de- 
"  fender  of  the  fayth."  Henslowe  was 
an  exceptionally  bad  speller,  especially 
of  surnames,  and  his  dealings  with  the 
dramatic  authors  who  supplied  him  with 
pieces  have  gained  for  him  some  harsh 
epithets,  such  as  "  curmudgeon "  and 
"  skinflint."  To  Alleyn  he  appears  to 
have  been  ever  a  generous  and  warmly 
attached  friend.  His  step-daughter  Joan 
was  a  lady  of  rare  excellence,  though 
withal  so  illiterate  that  she  could  not 
write  her  own  name  ;  and,  as  the  wife  of 
Edward  Alleyn,  rendered  his  home  so 
happy,  that  he  always  yearned  to  return 
to  it.  When  on  professional  tours  in 
the  provinces,  he  kept  up  as  regular  a 
correspondence  with  her  as  the  postal 
conveniences  of  the  time  would  allow. 
At  a  tune  when  the  London  theatres 
were  closed  on  account  of  a  visitation  of 
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the  plague,  Alleyn  gives  his  wife  sound 
advice,  measured  by  the  state  of  sanitary 
science  in  his  day  : — 

"Aug.  1593. — Kepe  your  house  fayr  and 
clean,  which  I  know  you  will,  and  every  even- 
ing throwe  water  before  your  dore,  arid  have 
in  your  windowes  good  stores  of  reue  and 
herb  of  grace." 

He  adds  that,  besides  these  precautions, 
she  must  seek  "  the  grace  of  God,  which 
must  be  obtayned  by  prayers."  On 
another  occasion,  in  the  same  month,  he 
writes,  "Let  my  orayng  tawny  stokins 
"  of  wolen  be  dyed  a  very  good  blak 
"  against  I  com  horn  to  wear  in  the 
"  winter." 

Mrs.  Alleyn's  replies  were  written  by 
deputy — usually  Henslowe,  her  step- 
father. 

These  letters,  some  of  which  are 
printed  in  Collier's  "  Memoirs  of  Edward 
Alleyn,"  afford  a  most  vivid  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  Alleyn,  his  wife,  her 
mother,  and  Henslowe,  at  their  home 
"  harde  by  the  chapel  chynke,  by  the 
"  banksyde  neere  Wynchester-house." 
They  bring  before  our  mental  vision  a 
picture  of  Bankside  when  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens  surrounded  its  cottage 
homes — a  refreshing  contrast  with  the 
Bankside  of  later  times.  They  exhibit 
the  sound,  shrewd  sense  of  Alleyn  on  all 
domestic  questions,  his  unaffected  piety, 
and  the  earnest  affection  which  united 
the  family  circle  in  which  he  was  num- 
bered. Henslowe  and  Alleyn  seem  ever 
to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms,  always 
speaking  of  each  other  as  if  the  relation- 
ship between  them  had  been  that  of 
father  and  son.  Thus  Henslowe's  Diary 
for  3d  of  November,  1G02  (as  on  very 
many  earlier  occasions),  has  the  entry, 
"  Lent  unto  my  sonne,  E.  Alleyn,  to 
"  give  unto  Decker,  for  mending  of  the 
"  playe  of  Tasso,  the  some  of  xxxxs." 
Among  other  curious  items  in  the  same 
Diary,  relating  to  Aileyn's  and  Hens- 
lowe's theatrical  transactions,  are  pay- 
ments for  "a  bodice  for  Eve  ;  a  jerkin 
"  for  Caiphas ;  a  gostes  sewt  and  gostes 
"  bodyce ;  pullies  in  order  to  hang  Ab- 
"  solom ;  carpenter's  worke  and  macking 
"  the  throne  in  the  hevenes." 

Alleyn  acquired  by  his  marriage  a 
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property  in  Sussex,  which  he  disposed 
of  in  1596  for  3,000£.  He  withdrew 
from  the  stage  for  about  a  year  (1598-9), 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  (the  Brill,  Lewes)  in  Sussex. 
He  then  resumed  his  position  among  the 
foremost  players.  At  a  city  pageant  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1603,  in  honour  of 
King  James's  visit,  Alleyn,  attired  as 
Genius,  delivered  a  congratulatory  address 
to  his  majesty.  Dekker  reports  (1604) 
that  his  speech  was  delivered  with 
"  excellent  action,  and  a  well-tunde, 
audible  voice." 

In  1604,  Alleyn  and  Henslowe  pur- 
chased from  Sir  W.  Stuart  for  450Z.  the 
patent  office  of  Master  of  the  King's 
Games  of  Bears,  Bulls,  and  Dogs.  They 
had  for  some  years  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  patent  office  under  a  licence.  The 
baiting  sports  were  exhibited  at  Paris 
Garden,  Bankside.  In  March,  1604, 
Alleyn  attended  at  the  Tower  with  his 
Paris  Garden  dogs,  to  bait  a  lion  in  his 
den  for  the  diversion  of  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince  Henry.  Stowe's 
Chronicle  contains  a  graphic  description 
of  the  contest. 

Alleyn  and  Henslowe  subsequently 
complained  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  extravagantly  for  their 
office,  "the  fee  being  only  xvjd  per 
diem,"  and  they  petitioned  the  King 
that— 

"'In  respect  of  their  great  and  daily  charge 
in  keeping  the  said  Game  of  Bears,  Bulls,  and 
Dogs,'  that  ijs.  viijd.  might  be  added  to  their 
fee,  it  '  beinge  never  as  yet  increased  sense 
the  firste  foundation  of  the  office.'  In  the 
same  petition  they  complain  of  not  being 
allowed  to  '  bait  the  game  on  Sundays,'  which 
'in  the  late  Queene's  tyme  was  permitted 
without  restraint,  in  the  after  none  after 
divine  service ; '  and  '  which  was  the  cheftest 
means  and  beuyfite  to  the  place.' " 

The  speculation  seems  to  have  turned 
out  a  good  one,  for  Alleyn  had  not 
relinquished  it  even  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  when  graver  duties  devolved 
on  him  at  Dulwich.  In  his  Diary — a 
long  narrow  folio,  bound  in  the  parch- 
ment on  which  a  lease  had  been  en- 
grossed, and  embracing  the  five  years 
from  Michaelmas,  1617,  to  Michaelmas, 
1622 — we  find  under  date  22d  of  May, 


1621,  "I  bayted  before    the   King   at 
Greenwich,"  and  on  the  10th  of  June, 

1622,  "Baighted  before  the  King."    See 
foot-note  for  an  advertisement  preserved 
among  the  Alleyn  Papers,  in  which  the 
delights  of  bear-baiting  are  set  forth.1 

Alleyn  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  be- 
tween   Golden    Lane   and   Whitecross 
Street.     The  property  became  a  source 
of  much  trouble  to  Dulwich  College  in 
after    years,   but  in   Alleyn's   time   it 
appears  to  have  proved  a  very  remunera* 
tive  speculation.     It  was  commenced  in 
1600,  and  opened  for  representations  in 
1602.     Alleyn  was  the  chief  actor  and 
contriver  of  the  opening  piece,  called 
the    Tamar   Cam.      We  would  gladly 
ascribe  to  him  the  honours  due  to  a 
dramatic  writer,  but  in  this  single  ap- 
proximation to  the  labours  of  author- 
ship  there  seems   to  have   been   little 
beyond    extempore     performance    and 
dumb   show  action,  for   which  Alleyn 
simply  prescribed  the  routine.     He  was 
now  a  prosperous,  yet  withal  a  very  thrifty 
man.    He  lent  large  sums  to  Sir  Francis 
Calton   of  Dulwich.     In  1606  he  pur- 
chased from  Sir  Francis  the  lordship  ot 
Dulwich,  with  the  manor-house,  called 
Hall  Place,  or  Knowles's,  and  other  mes- 
suages.   This  property  had  been  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  to  Thomas  Calton,  grand- 
father   of    the    Calton    who   sold   his 
heritage    to    Alleyn.     The    monks    of 
Bermondsey  had  owned  the  same  estate 
for  more  than  four  centuries  before  the 
suppression  of  their  house  in  1537. 

Between  1606  and  1611  Alleyn 
bought  numerous  adjacent  estates,  most 
of  them  copyholds  of  the  manor  of 
Dulwich,  from  Thomas  Calton,  Sir  G. 
Bowyer,  John  Bowyer,  Ellis  Parry,  F. 
Ternor,  J.  Bury,  T.  Emerson,  J.  Ewen, 
and  Sir  E.  Duke.  All  these  purchases 

i  "To-morrow  being  Thursdai,  slial  be  seen 
at  the  Bear  Garden  on  the  Bankside,  a  greate 
match  plaid  by  the  gamesters  of  Essex,  who 
bath  challenged  al  comers  whatsoever,  to  plaie 
5  doggis  at  the  single  beare,  for  5  pounds ; 
and  also  to  weary  [worry]  a  bull  dead  at  the 
stake ;  and  for  their  better  content,  shall  have 
pleasant  sport  with  the  horse  and  asse,  and 
whipping  of  the  blind  bear. — Vivat  Rex." 
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are  set  forth  in  a  small  thick  memo- 
randum book,  in  Alleyn's  handwriting, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  College 
Library.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Carver,  Master  of  the 
College,  for  an  inspection  of  this  book, 
together  with  Alleyn's  Diary,  from  which 
some  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  others 
yet  to  follow,  have  been  transcribed. 
Alleyn's  outlay  on  the  Dulwich  estates 
exceeded  10,000?. — a  sum  equal  to 
50,000£.  in  the  present  day.  The  same 
estates  would  probably  now  realize  con- 
siderably over  a  million  sterling.  Alleyn 
appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Dulwich  in  1607.  He  occupied  the 
Manor  House,  afterwards  called  the  Court 
House,  an  old-fashioned  stuccoed  resi- 
dence which  is  still  tenanted.  In  its 
pristine  glory  this  house  was  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Bermondsey. 
He  now  withdrew  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  though 
he  continued,  as  we  have  noted,  till  a 
much  later  date,  to  attend  the  King 
when  a  bear  or  bull  or  other  beast  was 
baited  for  the  diversion  of  the  Court. 
A  great  conception  had  entered  his 
mind.  He  had  no  children  to  inherit 
his  wealth  and  transmit  his  name ;  he 
was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and 
piety.  Sutton's  Hospital  (the  Charter- 
house) had  arrested  his  attention,  and 
he  had  acquired  a  practical  insight, 
while  serving  in  1610  as  churchwarden 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink  (Southwark), 
into  the  needs  of  indigent  age  and  forlorn 
childhood.  He  resolved  to  found  and 
endow  in  his  own  lifetime  an  institution 
like  the  Charter-house,  for  the  reception 
of  aged  pensioners  and  the  nurture  and 
education  of  orphan  boys.  Aubrey, 
who  bas  deservedly  acquired  the  epithet 
"  Credulous,"  on  account  of  the  readiness 
with  which  he  credited  the  tales  of  old 
gossips,  has  recorded  the  story  that 
Alleyn  was  frightened  into  his  generous 
and  charitable  scheme  by  an  apparition 
of  the  devil,  in  proprid  persona,  among 
the  six  theatrical  demons  in  a  piece  in 
which  he  was  playing.  In  the  fright 
thus  occasioned  he  was  said  to  have 
made  a  vow,  which  he  redeemed  in  the 
founding  of  God's  Gift  College.  He 


began  building  in  1613,  and  completed 
it  early  in  1617,  on  a  plan  which  he 
appears  to  have  originated,  and  in  the 
development  of  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Benson,  his  builder.  The  specifi- 
cation for  Benson's  work  is  still  in  good 
preservation,  with  memoranda  showing 
payments  made  to  him  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. There  is  no  good  ground  for 
the  current  notion  that  Inigo  Jones  was 
Alleyn's  architect.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  were  installed  in 
their  posts  in  1617.  In  November  of 
that  year,  among  numerous  diary  entries 
respecting  the  boys,  we  find,  "  2  gram- 
mars for  the  children  Is.  10d;"  and  on 
1st  Sept.  1618,  "  This  day  ye  poor 
"  people  dined  wh  me,  itt  being  my 
"  birthday."  They  had  also  dined  with 
him  on  the  preceding  Christmas-day. 
Henslowe  died  in  1616,  and  his  wife  in 
1617.  Their  property  fell  to  Alleyn  in 
right  of  his  wife.  This  added  consi- 
derably to  available  resources  for  setting 
the  College  going.  Much  tedious  nego- 
tiation ensued  with  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  and  the  officers  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  before  Alleyn  could  secure  the 
royal  authorization  of  his  scheme. 

Some  of  the  grounds  of  this  delay 
are  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Bacon 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated 
August  18th,  1618:— 

"  I  now  write  to  give  the  King  an  account  of 
a  Patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  Seal :  it  is  a 
licence  to  give  in  mortmain  £800  land,  though 
it  be  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  Allen  that  was  the 
player,  for  an  hospital.  I  like  well  that  Allen 
playeth  the  last  act  of  his  life  so  well ;  but  if 
his  Majesty  give  way  thus  to  amortize  his 
tenures,  the  Courts  of  Wards  will  decay,  which 
I  had  well  hoped  should  improve.  But  that 
which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his  Majesty 
now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Saville  for  £200,  and  Sir  Edward  Sandys  for 
£100,  to  the  perpetuating  of  two  lectures,  the 
one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  Cambridge,  founda- 
tions of  singular  honour  to  his  Majesty,  and 
of  which  there  is  great  want ;  whereas  hos- 
pitals abound,  and  beggars  abound  never  a 
whit  less.  If  his  Majesty  do  like  to  pass  the 
book  at  all,  yet  if  he  would  please  to  abridge 
the  £800  to  £500,  and  then  give  way  to  the 
other  two  books  for  the  universities,  it  were  a 
princely  work,  and  I  would  make  an  humble 
suit  to  the  King,  and  desire  your  Lordship  to 
join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so." 
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Lord  Bacon  failed  in  Ms  attempt,  and 
all  other  obstacles  were  at  length  sur- 
mounted. 

The  Letters  Patent  of  King  James, 
dated  2 1st  June,  1619,  empowered  Alleyn 
to  found  the  College  of  God's  Gift  at 
Dulwich,  to  endure  for  ever,  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  education  of  poor 
children;  the  College  to  consist  of  a 
master,  warden,  four  fellows,  six  poor 
"brethren,  six  poor  sisters,  and  twelve 
poor  scholars ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  be  visitor  thereof.  The  power 
to  make  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  the  body  corporate,  thus  created  by 
the  Letters  Patent,  was  conferred  on 
the  founder  by  one  section  of  that  in- 
strument. Under  the  special  power 
thus  vested  in  himself,  he  kept  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands 
till  his  death,  though  not  in  the  capacity 
of  master,  as  stated  by  Heywood  and 
copied  by  succeeding  writers. 

On  13th  September,  1619,  he  formally 
established  the  College  by  an  inaugural 
ceremony,  followed  by  a  banquet.  His 
Diary -record  of  the  event  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  They  first  heard  a  sermon,  and  after  the 
instrument  of  creacion  was  by  me  read,  and 
after  an  anthem,  they  went  to  dinner." 


Lysons'   "Environs   of  London "   con- 
tains the  bill  of  fare,  with  the  cost  of 
the  items  of  the  raw  material  of  the 
feast,  transcribed  from  AUeyn's  Diary. 
We  can  find  room  for  only  a  few  sam- 
ples of  the  entries  in  this  curious  in- 
ventory,  e.g.  :  —  "A    chine    of    beefe 
weighing  12  stone,  18s. ;  nine  capons, 
II.  2s. ;   two  rundlets  of  claret,  con- 
taining 8  gallons,  1 6s. ;  two  hogsheads 
of  bere,    II.  4s. ;   two  colley-floweys 
(cauliflowers),  3s."    Among  the  names 
mentioned  by  Alleyn  as  guests  on  the 
occasion  are  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Arundel, 
Lord  C.  Cecil,  Inigo  Jones,  and  several 
local  magnates.     A  few  weeks  earlier, 
Alleyn  had    dined   at   Croydon    with 
the    Archbishop    of   Canterbury,    and 
"red  to  hym  the  corporation  and  the 
foundation."      His  frequent  visits    on 
the  same  business  to  the  Star  Chamber 


and  other  law  courts  are  set  forth  in 
the  Diary,  even  down  to  such  minutiaj 
as  his  ferryman's  fee  of  4c£.  for  "  water 
over  to  Whight  Hall,"  and  his  shil- 
ling dinners  at  the  "Hart"  and  other 
ordinaries. 

By  deed  dated  24th  April,  1G20,  Ed- 
ward Alleyn  conveyed  the  lands  specified 
in  his  Letters  Patent  to  the  sole  use  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation  which 
he  had  established.  Not  until  he  had 
gleaned  a  ripe  experience  of  seven  full 
years -in  the  supervision  and  working  of 
his  College,  did  the  judicious  founder 
venture  to  promulgate  his  statutes  and 
ordinances  for  its  government.  Fuller's- 
estimate  of  the  statutes  of  "  the  fair 
College  at  Dulwich  in  Kent,"  is  that 
"  no  hospital  is  tyed  with  better  or 
"  stricter  laws,  that  it  may  not  sagg 
"  from  the  intention  of  the  founder.",* 
Events  have  shown  that  quaint  Fuller^ 
exaggerated  the  inherent  merits  of  Al- 
leyn's  statutes  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion that  Evelyn  depreciated  the 
attractions  of  the]  College  neighbour- 
hood, when  he  recorded  that  God  s  Gi 
College  was  located  "in  a  melancholy 
part  of  CamerwelL" 

The  statutes  and  ordinances  defines, 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
several  members  of  the  College,  and 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  income. 
They  embrace  provisions  which  have* 
many  times  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
costly  litigation.  Thus,  the  second 
statute  provides  for  a  large  addition, 
under  the  designation  of  six  chantersr 
six  assistants  in  the  government  of  the 
College,  and  thirty  out-members,  beyond 
the  personnel  authorized  by  the  Letters 
Patent.  The  chanters  were  to 
junior  fellows,  "  every  one  of  them  to. 
"  have  his  voice  as  the  fower  senior 
"  fellows  have."  The  "  assistants,  touch- 
"  ing  the  ordering  of  the  said  College 
"  and  the  governing  thereof,"  were 
to  be  churchwardens  of  the  parishes  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate ;  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark ;  and  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gate  (now  St.  Luke's).  The  thirty  out- 
members  were  to  be  composed  of  five 
poor  men  and  five  poor  women  from 
each  of  the  same  parishes,  who  were  to 
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become  occupants  of  almshouses  to  be 
•erected  at  the  cost  of  Alleyn's  estate. 

Lord  Chancellor  King  decided,  in 
1728,  that  no  addition  could  be  legally 
made  by  the  founder  to  the  members 
of  the  corporation  subsequent  to  its 
creation.  This  quashed  the  hopes  of 
the  interested  parishes,  so  far  as  regards 
the  six  chanters  and  thirty  out-mem- 
bers. But  he  decided  at  the  same  time 
that  the  founder  could  appoint  assistants 
to  the  corporation.  The  decree  made 
by  him  to  that  effect  remained  unchal- 
lenged till  1851,  when  the  master  and 
fellows  attempted  to  ignore  the  votes  of 
the  assistants  in  the  choice  of  a  warden  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  assistants  was  on 
that  occasion  established  by  a  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  a 
mandamus  was  issued  compelling  the 
master  and  fellows  to  swear  in  the 
warden  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
assistants  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of 
the  master  and  fellows. 

As  the  original  statutes  are  now  su- 
perseded by  the  scheme  of  1857,  it  may 
suffice  to  offer  examples  of  the  more 
curious  and  quaint  provisions  contained 
in  them,  rather  than  to  encumber  our 
limited  space  with  an  abstract  of  the 
whole  series.  The  master  and  warden 
were  always  to  be  of  the  founder's  blood 
-and  surname ;  and  if  none  of  his  kindred 
were  forthcoming,  then  candidates  were 
at  least  to  bear  the  name  of  Alleyn.  So 
well  have  demand  and  supply  been  in 
accord,  that  Alleyns,  or  Aliens,  have 
never  been  lacking  to  fill  the  master's 
seat  or  wield  the  warden's  keys.  In 
the  240  years  during  which  Alleyns 
were  in  request  at  Dulwich,  there  were 
seventeen  appointments  to  the  office  of 
master,  and  twenty-three  to  that  of 
warden.  The  aggregate  for  the  two  digni- 
ties forms  a  longer  nominal  roll  than  that 
of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  filled  the 
English  throne  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest. Every  member  of  the  College, 
from  the  master  downwards,  was  to  be 
"  single,  unmarried,  and  uncontracted," 
so  long  as  they  retained  their  mem- 
bership. Of  the  four  fellows,  the  two 
senior  were  to  perform  all  ministerial 
offices  in  the  chapel,  and  to  "  wed,  bury, 


"  christen,  and  visit  the  sick  within 
"  the  College."  The  weddings,  burials, 
and  christenings  here  contemplated  can 
scarcely  have  been  intended  on  behalf 
of  the  sick  collegers,  though  the  con- 
struction warrants  such  an  inference. 

The  third  fellow  was  to  be  master  of 
the  school ;  the  fourth  to  be  usher. 
The  two  first  of  the  six  chanters  (never 
actually  appointed)  were  to  "  teach  the 
"  poor  schollers  to  sing,  prick  songe, 
"  and  to  play  upon  the  violl,  virginalls, 
"  organs,  and  other  instruments."  The 
other  four  chanters  were  to  be  "  men  of 
"  handicraft  trades,  vizt.  taylors,  glovers, 
"  imbroderers,  shoemakers,  or  such  like, 
"  and  for  avoyding  of  idlenesse,  to  be 
"  imployed  in  their  trades  for  the  general 
"  good  of  the  College,  and  to  instruct  in 
"  their  several  manufactures  such  of  the 
"  poor  schollers  as  should  be  found  unfit 
"  for  the  universitie."  !N"o  member  of 
the  College  was  permitted  to  "  keep 
"  any  dogge,  poultry,  or  other  noisome 
"  cattell  beside  a  catt."  Drunkenness 
on  the  part  of  a  poor  brother  or  sister 
incurred  the  penalty  of  loss  of  part  of  the 
pension,  with  durance  vile  in  the  stocks. 

The  master  and  usher  were  to  teach 
the  twelve  poor  scholars  "  in  good  and 
"  sound  learning,  wry  ting,  reading, 
"  grammar,  musique,  and  good  manners." 
They  were  also,  "without  recompense 
"  or  reward,  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
"  children  of  the  inhabitants  within 
"  Dulwich,"  and  "  provide  att  their  own 
"  charge  sufficient  pennes,  inck,  and 
"  paper,  both  for  wryting  and  ciphering 
"  books,  and  for  the  grammarians  to 
"  make  their  Lattins  in."  Inhabitants 
of  Dulwich  were  to  have  gratuitous 
education  for  their  boys,  but  such  boys 
were  to  pay  sixpence  a  quarter  "  towards 
broomes  and  rodds "  [for  their  own 
backs  ?].  Every  scholar  was  to  attend 
in  school  from  G  to  9|  A.M.  and  from 
1  to  4  P.M.,  with  a  variation  for  the 
winter  months.  Music  and  chapel  occu- 
pied other  hours.  The  master  or  usher 
was  required  to  take  the  boys  "  to 
"  heare  the  orations  and  exercises  used 
"  and  uttered  by  the  schollers  of  "West- 
"  minster  or  Merchant  Taylors' on  election 
"  dayes."  At  the  age'  of  eighteen  the 
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boys  were  to  be  sent  to  the  University 
or  put  out  to  trades  according  to  their 
capacity.  Four  might  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity together  at  the  expense  of  the 
foundation  ;  "  good  and  sweet  trades " 
were  to  be  selected  for  the  others.  A 
God's  Gift  man  who  should  take  a 
University  degree  was  eligible  for  a 
vacant  fellowship  on  the  foundation 
without  election.  Claimants  under  this 
section  came  forward  in  1666,  1669, 
and  1752,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
statutory  privilege.  In  the  dietary  for 
the  boys  is  included  "a  cup  of  beere  " 
at  breakfast  and  "  beere  without  stint  " 
at  dinner,  "  with  such  increase  of  diett 
"  in  Lent  and  gawdy  days  as  the  sur- 
"  veyor  of  diett  may  think  fitt."  The 
beef  and  mutton  for  the  boys  were  to 
be  "sweet  and  good,  their  beere  well 
"  brewed,  and  their  bread  well  baked, 
"  and  made  of  clean  and  sweete  wheatten 
"  meal."  Their  coats  were  to  be  of 
"  good  cloth,  of  sad  cullor,  the  boddys 
"  lined  with  canvass."  Statute  No.  101 
fixes  twenty-one  years  as  the  maximum 
term  of  a  lease  of  any  part  of  the  College 
property.  This  restriction  hampered 
more  than  any  other  the  development  of 
the  College  property.  It  was  eventually 
rescinded  by  the  Dulwich  Building  Act 
of  1808.  Two  hundred  acres  of  coppice 
or  woodland,  besides  arable  and  pasture 
land,  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
"  better  and  more  easie  provision  of 
"  bread  and  beere  and  other  victualls, 
"  as  also  for  fewell  of  the  College." 
Twenty  acres  of  coppice  of  ten  years' 
growth  were  to  be  felled  yearly.  No 
timber  trees  fit  for  shadow  or  shelter 
were  to  be  felled  in  any  of  the  grounds 
adjoining  or  lying  near  the  west,  south, 
and  south-west  parts  of  the  College. 
Among  the  College  servants  were  to  be 
included  "a  malster  and  a  brewer,  a 
"  bayley  to  look  to  the  woods,  cattel, 
"  and  husbandry,  and  a  ploughman,  at 
"  three  pounds  yearly  wages  apiece ; 
"  one  kitchen-boy  and  one  ploughboy  at 
"  ten  pounds  yearly  wages  apiece ;  all  of 
"  them  to  be  single  persons  for  ever." 
Ten  pounds  yearly  were  to  be  dis- 
bursed "  for  the  reparacion  of  the  high- 
"  wayes/ vizt.  the  horsway  and  footway 


"  between  Camerwell  town  and  the  Col- 
"  lege."  Vacancies  on  the  foundation, 
whether  of  scholars,  old  pensioners,  or  in 
the  superior  offices  of  fellow  or  warden, 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  drawing  of 
lots  by  two  selected  candidates.  Even 
the  mastership  was  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
same  way  if  at  the  time  of  a  vacancy 
there  was  no  warden  to  succeed.  The 
manner  of  drawing  lots  is  minutely 
described  in  Statute  12 ;  the  process 
continued  in  force  till  the  new  scheme 
took  effect  in  1858.  "  God's  Gift "  was 
written  on  one  of  two  equal  small  rolls 
of  paper ;  the  other  roll  was  left  blank. 
Both  were  placed  in  a  box  and  shaken 
thrice  up  and  down.  The  elder  of  the 
two  selected  candidates  then  took  up 
one  roll ;  the  younger  took  the  other. 
The  fortunate  drawer  of  the  God's  Gift 
roll  carried  the  prize.  The  founder's 
preference  for  the  four  parishes  from 
which  the  poor  scholars  and  brethren 
and  sisters  should  be  selected,  was  based 
on  his  perception  of  the  doctrine  that  pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
He  owned  theatres  and  houses  in  St. 
Saviour's  and  St.  Luke's;  his  patrimonial 
estate  was  in  St.  Botolph's  ;  and  he  had 
acquired  by  purchase  the  whole  lordship 
of  Dulwich,  in  the  parish  of  Camber- 
well.  The  parochial  authorities  selected 
candidates  for  the  three  parishes  whose 
churchwardens  were  assistants  to  the 
governing  body;  the  three  boys  and 
three  pensioners  for  Camberwell  were 
chosen  by  the  master  and  warden  of  the 
College,  and  residents  in  Dulwich  had  a 
preferential  right  over  other  parts  of  the 
parish  of  which  it  forms  part. 

The  College  buildings  have  but  limited 
pretensions  to  architectural  merit.  They 
are  capacious,  having  regard  to  the 
limited  numbers  they  were  built  for, 
and  comprise  a  chapel,  dining-hall, 
parlour,  library,  school-room,  kitchen, 
and  appurtenances.  They  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  square.  The  chapel  is  a  very 
plain  structure ;  its  font  is  inscribed 
with  an  anagram,  in  which  the  sequence 
of  the  letters  is  the  same  backwards  as 
forwards,  viz. 

NIYON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN 
"  Wash  sin,  not  the  face  only." 
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In  the  rooms,  corridors,  and  staircases 
of  the  College  are  numerous  pictures  and 
portraits  bequeathed  sixty  years  after 
the  founder's  time  by  the  grandson  of 
his  confrere,  Cartwright.  These  include 
Frobisher,  the  scourge  of  the  Spaniards 
in  old  Armada  days  ;  Michael  Dray  ton, 
the  poet,  who  with  Ben  Jonson  was  a 
guest  at  Shakespeare's  table  at  that  last 
"  merry  meeting,"  a  few  days  before  his 
death  ;  players  who  trod  the  same  stage 
and  shared  the  same  social  gatherings 
with  Shakespeare  and  Alleyn,  such  as 
Burbage,  Nathaniel  Field,  Sly,  Bond, 
Perkins,  and  Cartwright.  Besides  Cart- 
wright's  collection  there  are  the  pictures 
left  by  the  founder,  his  own  full-length 
portrait,  and  portraits  of  later  date,  in- 
cluding that  of  James  Alleyn,  master  of 
the  College  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
who  was  famed  as  skilful  in  wrestling, 
jumping,  and  skating — and  acquired  the 
threefold  glory  of  being  "  tall,  athletic, 
andhuruane."  Aubrey  mentions  portraits 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresharn,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
other  unique  portraits  of  eminent  per- 
sons which  have  long  been  missing. 
Among  those  which  have  disappeared 
was  one  of  "  the  man  who  demolished 
"  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  a  hatch  ett  in 
"Westminster  Abbey" — not  the  Earl 
in  person,  but  his  effigy,  which  was 
obnoxious  to  Eoyalists.  The  above  and 
other  pictures,  added  from  time  to  time, 
are  distinct  in  all  respects  from  the  col- 
lection forming  the  well-known  picture 
gallery,  which  is  a  modern  accretion  on 
Dulwich  College.  The  College  was 
rich  in  old  plays,  collected  by  Hens- 
lowe,  Alleyn,  and  Cartwright,  until 
Garrick  acquired  them  from  the  master, 
warden,  and  fellows,  for  the  inadequate 
recompense  of  a  parcel  of  new  books. 
The  collection  passed,  on  Garrick's  de- 
cef.se,  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  article  forbid 
any  retrospect  at  the  almost  romantic 
history  of  the  picture  gallery.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  Dulwich  under  the 
founder's  scheme  solely ;  the  present 
and  the  future  of  Alleyii's  College,  under 
the  scheme  of  1857,  offer  ample  mate- 
rial for  a  further  paper,  in  which  the 


picture  gallery,  with  other  relevant  and 
interesting  topics,  will  appropriately 
find  a  place. 

A  faint  tradition  yet  lingers  in  Dul- 
wich to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  frequent  guest  at  Alleyn's  table. 
Would  that  some  substantial  ground- 
work could  be  presented  in  support 
of  so  pleasing  an  illusion  !  Garrick, 
Malone,  Collier,  Ingleby,  besides  a  host 
of  less  distinguished  though  equally 
earnest  explorers  of  the  Dulwich 
archives,  have  ^eft  little  for  later 
gleaners  in  the  same  prolific  field.  The 
rich  harvest  garnered  by  those  labo- 
rious experts  includes  no  single  grain 
which  can  yield  the  coveted  link  of 
association  between  Shakespeare  and 
Alleyn.  Yet  they  were  both  leading 
players  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
English  drama.  They  were  not  divided 
by  disparity  of  age,  for  Alleyn  was 
Shakespeare's  junior  by  only  two  years, 
four  months,  and  a  week.  Both  attained 
eminence  in  the  same  profession,  and 
reaped  the  reward  of  successful  enter- 
prise in  the  same  years.  Both  relin- 
quished the  stage  and  invested  their 
earnings  in  lands  and  houses  at  about 
the  same  time,  Alleyn  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Dulwich  several  years 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned  for  Shake- 
speare's final  withdrawal  from  London. 
Every  circumstance  favours  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  friendship  between  them,  and 
a  strong  probability  is  thus  established 
for  the  tradition  that  Shakespeare's  feet 
have  trodden  Dulwich  meads,  and  his 
voice  been  heard  in  colloquy  with 
Edward  Alleyn  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  old  Manor  House.  Ben  Jonson 
and  Michael  Drayton  were  the  intimate 
associates  both  of  Shakespeare  and 
Alleyn.  But  this  is  a  digression  from 
the  thread  of  our  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  mellow  autumn 
of  the  founder's  days  ;  the  'sere  winter 
he  never  reached.  Even  after  the  formal 
promulgation  of  his  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, and  the  installation  of  the  master, 
warden,  and  fellows  into  their  offices, 
Alleyn  continued  to  guide  and  control 
all  the  affairs  of  his  College  down  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  The  College  society  of 
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his  time  "was  not  of  a  very  austere  or 
recluse  type.  Thomas  Alleyn,  the  first 
master,  and  Matthias  Alleyn,  the  first 
warden  (both  related  to  the  founder), 
were  married  before  their  appointment ; 
and  on  the  decease  of  Matthias  Alleyn's 
wife  he  married  again,  having  obtained 
a  special  dispensation  exempting  him 
from  the  rule  of  celibacy  to  which  all 
succeeding  masters,  wardens,  and  fellows 
have  been  rigorously  restricted.  Several 
of  the  succeeding  masters  sought  per- 
mission of  the  visitor  to  enter  into 
wedlock,  but  without  success.  Thus,  in 
1681,  in  reply  to  such  an  application, 
Archbishop  Sancroft  coupled  his  refusal 
with  a  formal  order,  that  no  woman 
whatever  should  come  to  eat  at  the 
common  table.  Alleyn's  Diary  often 
mentions  the  presence  of  ladies  at  his 
dinners  and  suppers.  On  6th  January, 
1622,  Thomas  Alleyn  and  his  wife  were 
present  with  other  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
guests  from  London.  This  was  one  of 
the  occasions  when  "the  boyes  play'd 
a  playe,"  setting  an  example  which  is 
most  worthily  imitated  by  their  present 
representatives.  Massye  the  player,  and 
other  members  of  the  same  calling,  are 
among  the  occasional  guests  mentioned 
in  the  Diary.  Farming  and  garden- 
ing business  often  crop  up  in  the  Diary. 
On  22d  June,  1622,^  the  founder  tells 
us — 

"  I  went  to  Croydon  fayer,  where  I  sould 
my  browne  mare;  sowlt  to  Ingram  for  41s., 
and  I  bought  a  baye  mare  of  Tho.  Denny  of 
Kingston  for  44s.  and  I  bowght  of  Rych,  the 
constable  of  Eltham,  12  steres  2  year  old  and 
j  of  a  year  for  5li.  15s." 

On  another  day  he  "Paid  Hamon  for 
"mowing  18J  acres  at  I8d.  the  acre, 
"and  mowing  3  roods  of  oats  at  Is." 
Similar  entries  are  abundant,  intermixed 
with  the  items  of  cost  of  the  boys' 
clothing,  all  sorts  of  small  repairs  of 
implements  of  husbandry,  "the  try- 
mirige  of  his  wife's  hat,"  and  multi- 
farious small  disbursements,  as  song- 
books  and  grammar-books  for  the  boys. 
His  property  acquired  from  Henslowe 
occasions  some  visits  to  "  doc.  comons." 
Many  pages  of  the  Diary  conclude  with 
pious  ejaculations  and  expressions  of 


thankfulness  for  manifold  bounties,  such 
as  "  Blessed  be  ye  the  Lord  God  euer- 
"  lasting,  ye  Giuer  off  all.  Amen." 

Alleyn's  first  wife  died  in  June  1623. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  used 
the  good  offices  of  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Grymes  of  Camberwell,  in  furtherance 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The  mar- 
riage is  recorded  in  the  parish  register 
of  Camberwell  Old  Church  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "Married,  December  3d, 
"1623,  Edward  Alleyn,  Esq.  to  Mrs. 
"  Constance  Donn."  Until  the  publica- 
tion of  this  entry  in  the  Gentleman 's 
Magazine,  in  or  about  the  year  1832, 
the  maiden  name  of  Alleyn's  second 
wife  was  supposed  to  be  Hinchtoe  or 
Kinchtoe,  an  inexplicable  error  which 
commenced  with  Oldys  and  was  copied 
by  succeeding  biographers.  The  notion 
that  Alleyn  was  thrice  married,  though 
resting  on  a  firm  tradition  in  his  College, 
is  equally  groundless.  Dr.  Donne  was 
tardy  in  payment  of  the  promised  mar- 
riage portion,  as  appears  from  the  draft 
of  Alleyn's  remonstrance,  neither  short 
nor  sweet,  still  extant  at  Dulwich 
College.  Alleyn,  who  was  older  by  six 
years  than  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Donne, 
lived  less  than  three  years  after  his 
second  marriage.  He  proved  his  affec- 
tion for  his  young  wife  by  leaving  her 
other  property  in  addition  to  that  stipu- 
lated in  his  preliminary  negotiations 
with  her  father.  Constance  seems  to 
have  done  her  utmost  to  merit  his  affec- 
tion ;  the  following  brief  prayer,  in  her 
handwriting,  exists  on  the  back  of  a 
rough  draft  of  a  business  document : — 
'  Almighty  God,  Thy  Name  be  blessed 
'  for  presarving  me  this  day  ;  grant  mee 
'  Thy  grace  to  pass  all  my  days  in  Thy 
'  feare,  and  in  the  love  of  my  husband. 
'  Amen."  t 

On  the  margin  of  the  same  paper  she 
has  left  the  subjoined  further  example 
of  her  handwriting : — 

"  Sacke  will  make  the  mery  mind  be  sade, 
Soo  will  it  make  the  malincolly  glad  : 
If  mearth  and  sadenes  dooth  in  sacke  re- 

maine, 
When  I  am  sade   lie   drink   sum   sacke 

againe. 
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Among  the  smaller  legacies  specified 
in  his  will  was  one  to  a  kinswoman  who 
had  been  a  domestic  servant  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  while  in  that  capacity  had 
won  the  affections  of  the  Eev.  John 
Harrison,  one  of  the  first-appointed 
fellows,  who  secretly  married  her,  in 
violation  of  his  vows.  The  spendthrift 
Sir  Francis  Calton,  too,  comes  in  for 
1001.,  besides  20Z.  which  he  had  long 
owed  to  Alleyn.  The  founder's  seal- 
ring  with  his  armorial  bearings  was 
bequeathed  to  the  master  and  his  suc- 
cessors; it  is  worn  by  them  to  this 
day  on  occasions  of  importance.  His 
manuscripts,  plays,  books,  pictures,  fur- 
niture, and  other  property  were  left  to 
the  College.  The  date  of  his  will  is  13th 
November,  1626.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  (though  his  grave-stone 
erroneously  states  the  21st),  and  was 
buried  in  accordance  with  that  clause  of 
his  will  which  runs  : — 

"My  body  I  will  to  the  earth  from  whence 
it  came,  without  any  vain  funeral  pomp  or 
show,  to  be  interred  in  the  quire  of  that  chapel 
which  God  of  His  goodness  hath  caused  me  to 
erect." 

A  polished  black  marble  slab  lies  over 
his  remains  in  the  College  chapel,  bear- 
ing the  inscription — 

"  HERE  LTETH  THE  BODIE  OF  EDWARD 
ALLEYN,  ESQ.  THE  FOVNDER  OF  THIS 
CHVRCH  AND  COLLEGE,  WHO  DIED  THE 
TWENTY-FIRST  DAY  OF  NOVR.  A.D.  1626, 

-ZETAT.  61." 

An  earlier  stone,  with  a  more  lengthy 
inscription,  is  preserved  in  an  outhouse 
in  the  rear  of  the  College.  It  got  astray 
from  its  allotted  resting-place  in  1831, 
and  was  not  recovered  until  the  current 
year.  It  was  lodged  for  many  years  in 
the  garden  of  the  Half-Moon  tavern, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Dulwich, 
where  it  proved  advantageous  to  the 
landlord  by  drawing  visitors  to  his 
house.  Mural  tablets  to  the  memory 
of  "Joano  Alleyn,  the  religious  and 
loving  wife  of  the  Founder,"  and  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Henslowe,  were  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  the  chapel.  They  have 
disappeared,  probably  at  the  date  when 
the  founder's  gravestone  commenced  its 
wanderings. 


All  who  cherish  the  memory  of 
Alleyn,  and  of  the  good  old  times  in 
which  he  played  so  well  his  earthly  part, 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  three  stones  re- 
stored to  the  light  of  day.  They  should 
be  dear  to  Dulwich  as  memorials  of  that 
old  English  worthy  to  whom  the  place 
owes  so  much. 

The  original  College  buildings  soon 
proved  wanting  in  stability.      Serious 
dilapidations,    entailing    heavy    expen- 
diture for  renovation,  mark  the  whole 
history  of  the  College.     Within  a  dozen 
years  of  the  founder's  death  the  steeple 
fell,  and  occasioned   an   outlay   which 
swamped  the  salaries  of  all  the  higher 
officials,  and  necessitated  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  other  ordinary  expenditure  for 
half  a  year.  Not  long  after,  the  whole  east 
wing  fell  down,  and  part  of  the  other. 
The  Parliamentary  troops  are  charged 
with,    some   damage  to   the   buildings, 
fittings,  and  furniture.     In  1647  a  de- 
tachment from  Fairfax's  army  came  over 
from  Putney,  and  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  College  premises.  Lead  for  bullets 
was  in  such  request  that  organ-pipes  and 
the  linings  of  coffins  in  the  vaults  of  the 
chapel  are  alleged  to  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the   Eoundheads.     In   the 
same  troublous  time,  "  when  civil  dud- 
geon first  grew  high,"  the  fellowships 
were   sequestered,  and  a  minister  and 
schoolmaster  were  nominated  on  Parlia- 
mentary authority  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  fellows.     In  1655  the  aggrieved 
members  of  the  College  petitioned  Crom- 
well for  the  restoration  of  their  offices. 
An    official    visitation     followed,    but 
brought  no  change.     A  further  petition 
of  the  same  sort  came  on  for  a  hearing 
at   "Whitehall  in  1659,  when  Eichard 
Cromwell  was  Lord  Protector,  but  with 
no  better  result.      At  the  Eestoration 
the  College  reverted  to  its  old  regime. 

In  1667  portions  of  the  College  fell 
down.  The  chapel  register  tells  us, 
under  date  28th  May,  1703,  "  The  Col- 
"  ledge  porch  with  y°  Treasury  Chamber, 
"  &c.  tumbled  to  y°  ground."  In  1740 
the  east  wing  was  so  dilapidated  as  to 
necessitate  rebuilding.  From  1812  to 
1833  the  expenditure  on  repairs  and 
restorations  exceeded  22,000^.  In  more 
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recent  years,  up  to  1866,  the  outlay 
under  the  same  head  has  been  propor- 
tionately heavy. 

The  income  of  the  College  was  800£. 
per  annum  in  the  founder's  time.  His 
scheme  provides  for  the  contingency  of 
a  falling-off,  but  nowhere  contemplates 
the  huge  increase  which  subsequently 
accrued.  Two  centuries  after  his  death 
the  income  had  increased  tenfold ;  the 
shares  of  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters 
had  grown  in  the  same  interval  from  4cZ. 
to  10s.  per  diem,  and  the  shares  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  corporation  had 
followed  the  same  law  of  augmentation. 
The  growth  of  income  must  have  been 
yet  greater  and  more  rapid,  but  for  the 
rigid,  inelastic  constitution  laid  down  in 
the  founder's  charter.  All  his  ordi- 
nances are  fraught  with  the  aspiration 
of  fixity.  The  members  of  his  College 
were  bound  by  their  oaths  of  office  to 
resist  innovation'.  The  leases  were  on 
terms  which  offered  no  encouragement 
to  a  tenant  disposed  to  invest  capital  in 
building  and  permanent  improvements. 
The  watchword  running  through'all  the 
old  statutes  is  "for  ever."  Unalterable 
as  the  laws  of  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
College  authorities  remained  staunch  to 
the  founder's  old-fashioned  conservatism. 
The  growth  of  the  College  income  came 
about  in  despite  of  the  rigid  finality  of 
a  scheme  which  scouted  the  expansive 
action  of  time.  So  far  as  the  higher 
aims  of  the  founder  are  concerned,  re- 
trogression rather  than  progress  had 
characterised  the  administration  of  his 
College.  No  boy  educated  therein  has 
ever  achieved  distinction.  Alleyn  con- 
templated four  scholarships,  tenable  at 
the  same  time  by  Dulwich  boys,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Twelve  boys 
gained  a  University  education  under 
this  provision  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Kevolution.  Six  others  attained  the 
same  advantage  in  the  following  four- 
score years,  i.e.  half  as  many  boys  in 
twice  as  long  a  period ;  but  from  1770 
till  the  subversion  of  the  original  scheme 
in  1857,  no  single  youth  from  the  Col- 
lege of  God's  Gift  has  ever  been  quali- 
fied by  education  for  the  chief  benefit 


offered  to  a  foundationer.  Even  the 
higher  officers  seem  to  have  had  their 
energies  trammelled  and  hopelessly 
cramped  by  membership  in  an  unpro- 
gressive,  stagnant  corporation.  Leaving 
out  of  account  the  surviving  members 
of  the  extinct  foundation,  we  look  in 
vain  among  the  long  array  of  departed 
masters,  wardens,  and  fellows  for  any 
name  of  public  eminence  except  that 
of  Dr.  John  Allen,  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Hobhouse,  Brougham,  Jef- 
frey, Murray,  Byron,  Sydney  Smith, 
Frank  Homer,  and  all  the  Holland 
House  celebrities  of  the  first  forty  years 
of  the  century.  And  even  this  one  out 
of  a  host  of  Aliens  achieved  all  his  cele- 
brity before  he  drew  the  lot  for  office  in 
God's  Gift  College. 

Dulwich  cherishes  the  memory  of  the 
old  College  staff,  and  lays  most  of  their 
shortcomings  to  the  effete  system  which 
they  administered.  The  tenants  found 
in  the  master,  warden,  and  fellows  kind 
and  hospitable  landlords;  the  relation 
between  the  parties  was  closer,  more 
kindly  and  personal  than  is  possible 
with  the  widely-scattered  governing 
body  under  the  new  scheme.  But  time 
has,  though  tardily,  vindicated  its  best 
attribute — progress.  The  College,  as 
moulded  by  the  founder's  scheme,  has 
suffered  ruder  shocks  than  those  inflicted 
on  its  material  fabric  by  the  slow  but 
sure  action  of  the  elements.  Its  misused 
wealth  has  proved  the  proximate  cause 
of  its  collapse. 

The .  founder's  scheme,  too  rigid  and 
inelastic  to  sustain  the  shock  of  modern 
notions,  had  long  ceased  to  be  seriously 
defended,  even  by  those  who  dispensed 
its  gifts  and  luxuriated  in  its  most 
substantial  rewards.  Hampered  by  the 
fixity  of  inflexible  statutes,  embarrassed 
by  riches  which  it  could  not  spend  with- 
out shame,  and  which  invited  incessant 
onslaught  from  the  four  interested 
parishes,  Alleyn's  College  succumbed  on 
the  last  day  of  1857  to  public  opinion, 
released  its  members  from  monastic  rule, 
sent  them  forth  well  pensioned  into  the 
outer  world,  and  opened  its  gates  next 
day  to  its  new  rulers. 
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A  LECTURE  BY  PROFESSOR  SEELEY,  M.A. 


IN  the  great  controversy  which  rages 
between  the  advocates  of  a  scientific 
education  and  the  advocates  of  a  classical 
education,  both  sides  appear  to  me  to 
make  good  half  their  case.  The  men  of 
science  are  irresistible  when  they  allege 
the  superiority  of  things  over  words,  of 
a  knowledge  of  actual  facts  over  a  know- 
ledge of  opinions,  and  of  what  has  been 
said  about  facts.  The  men  of  scholarship 
are  unanswerable  when  they  point  out 
that  the  knowledge  of  things  is  mainly 
derived  through  the  knowledge  of  words. 
Each  party  has  an  excellent  watchword. 
We  cannot  do  without  facts  in  education, 
and  we  cannot  do  without  words.  If  there 
is  any  result  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  attained  in  the  educational 
controversy,  it  is  this,  that  science  must 
come  in  and  that  language  must  not 
go  out. 

I  say  this  at  starting  in  order  that 
you  may  know  my  standing- point.  I 
am  frankly  with  the  classicists  to  this 
extent,  that  I  consider  language  to  be 
one  of  the  most  essential  and  important 
parts  of  the  educational  course.  But  I 
find  myself  widely  differing  from  them 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  language 
should  be  taught.  The  method  which 
they  would  make  universal  and  continue 
through  the  whole  educational  period, 
seems  to  me  suitable  only  to  the  later 
stages  of  education,  and  to  a  certain  class 
of  boys.  What  I  would  make  the 
universal  basis  of  instruction  in  language 
they  omit  altogether. 

This  is  the  subject,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, upon  which  I  ask  your  attention 
this  evening.  Education  has  been  for 
a  long  time  an  interesting  question ; 
since  the  Eeform  Bill  it  is  acknowledged 
as  the  question  of  the  day.  With  the 
advance  of  democracy  not  only  does  the 
question  become  more  pressing,  but  it 


changes  its  character.  Education  must 
henceforth  not  only  extend  its  area,  but 
it  must  become  a  much  more  intense 
influence,  because  it  has  to  cultivate  not 
only  a  new  class,  but  a  rude  class. 
Hitherto  but  a  small  part  of  what  is 
properly  education  has  been  given  in 
schools  and  colleges.  That  politeness 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  in  its  perfection 
in  our  aristocracy,  was  not  imparted  to 
them  at  Eton  or  Oxford.  It  is  the 
tradition  of  their  families  and  homes. 
All  that  a  gentleman  asks  of  a  school- 
master for  his  son  is  book-learning  ;  the 
higher  moral  education,  almost  all  that 
is  included  under  the  word  "cultivation," 
he  furnishes  himself,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, by  the  society,  by  the  books  in 
the  midst  of  which  his  children  are 
reared.  But  the  problem  before  us  now 
is  to  educate  the  whole  nation.  We 
have  to  educate  a  class  who  have 
none  of  these  domestic  traditions, 
no  inherited  refinement,  no  common 
stock  of  literature  forming  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  around  every  child. 
If  we  teach  this  class  what  we  have 
hitherto  taught  the  other  class,  the 
result  will  not  be  the  saine.  .For  them 
the  schoolmaster  must  do  much  more, 
because  the  parents  and  the  home  have 
done  much  less.  To  them  he  must 
become  a  kind  of  priest  or  missionary 
of  culture.  He  must  no  longer  content 
himself  with  imparting  naked  facts,  or 
rules,  or  book-learning,  as  though  he 
taught  those  Avho  are  surrounded  with 
other  ennobling  and  refining  influences. 
On  the  contrary,  he  must  consider  that 
just  so  much  enlightenment,  breadth  of 
view,  liberality,  and  magnanimity  as  he 
can  contrive  to  impart  to  his  pupils, 
just  so  much  and  no  more  will  they 
carry  with  them  into  the  world.  If 
then  the  present  classical  system  is 
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inadequate  already  as  the  Instrument 
•of  education  to  a  class,  much 'more  will 
it  "be  found  inadequate  to  the  civilizing 
of  a  nation. 

In  what  shape,  then,  is  language  to 
enter  into  education  ?  This  is  the 
question,  and  the  answer  of  the  clas- 
sicists is,  "  In  the  shape  of  Latin  and 
Greek."  TVe  are  all  familiar  with  the 
arguments  by  which  they  support  this. 
They  speak  of  the  unrivalled  merit  of 
the  classical  literatures,  of  the  vast  in- 
iluence  which  those  literatures  have  had 
upon  modern  thought  ;  again,  they 
speak  of  the  perfection  of  the  classical 
languages,  of  the  invaluable  mental 
training  which  is  involved  in  learning 
them ;  they  tell  us  also  that  as  instru- 
ments of  education  they  are  all  the 
better  for  being  dead  languages,  and  for 
being  unlike  our  own,  because  they 
demand  on  that  account  more  effort, 
and  are  more  stimulating  to  curiosity. 
In  short,  they  recommend  the  learning 
of  Latin  and  Greek  on  two  principal 
grounds  :  first  for  the  process  itself,  and 
also  for  the  results  ;  for  the  benefits 
•derived  in  the  learning,  and  for  those 
furnished  by  the  learning. 

Now  I  admit  the  force  of  both  argu- 
ments, but  of  both  with  a  limitation. 
The  learning  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  an 
admirable  mental  exercise,  but  only  to 
minds  in  a  certain  state  and  after  a 
certain  preparation ;  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literatures  are  a  most  valuable 
acquisition,  but  it  is  only  those  who 
study  Greek  and  Latin  very  deeply 
and  very  long  that  can  be  said  to  make 
this  acquisition.  In  short,  if  in  classical 
education  there  is  a  valuable  process  and 
a  valuable  acquisition,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  receive  a  classical  educa- 
tion begin  too  soon  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  process,  and  leave  off  too  soon  to 
make  the  acquisition. 

I  will  now  try  to  establish  these 
two  points.  First  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  that  Latin  is  properly  an  advanced 
subject,  that  it  should  not  be  placed 
early  in  education,  and  that  it  presup- 
poses a  certain  preparation  of  the  mind. 

Grammar  is  certainly  not  a  very  easy 
science.  If  we  intended  to  proceed 


from  what  is  easiest  to  what  is  more 
difficult,  we  should  certainly  not  begin 
with  grammar.  ~We  should  prefer  to 
begin  either  with  some  natural  science, 
dealing  with  ^visible  things  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  and  classifying  them,  or 
with  some  science  like  geometry  or 
arithmetic,  which,  though  abstract, 
yet  deals  with  one  or  two  abstractions 
such  as  magnitude  or  number  at  a  time. 
The  abstractions  of  grammar  are  nume- 
rous and  difficult ;  it  deals  with  things 
which  are  not  visible,  and  things  which 
are  symbolical ;  it  deals  with  a  double 
system  of  symbols,  words  and  letters ; 
it  deals  with  mental  processes,  and  re- 
quires that  which  is  most  unnatural  to 
children — introspection. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  very 
strong  reasons  why  grammar,  in  spite 
of  its  difficulty,  should  be  taught  early. 
The  first  is,  that  grammar  systematizes 
a  knowledge  which  the  child  already 
possesses.  Every  boy  begins  his  educa- 
tion with  one  great  intellectual  acquisi- 
tion— he  can  talk.  The  power  of  talk- 
ing implies  a  quantity  of  knowledge,  an 
activity  of  the  powers  of  generalization 
and  abstraction,  which  we  do  not  always 
sufficiently  appreciate.  Words  are  the 
boy's  strong  point.  There  is  no  other 
class  of  facts  of  which  he  knows  any- 
thing considerable.  If  you  were  to  un- 
dertake to  teach  him  botany,  you  would 
find  perhaps  at  the  outset  that  he  knew 
the  names  of  half  a  dozen  flowers  ;  all 
facts  beyond  these  you  would  have  to 
communicate  at  the  same  time  that  you 
communicated  the  laws  of  them.  But 
when  the  boy  begins  to  learn  grammar, 
he  already  knows  several  hundred  words, 
and  he  not  only  knows  them,  but  he 
can  arrange  them  with  considerable 
accuracy  into  sentences.  The  science 
may  be  a  difficult  one,  but  he  already 
possesses  an  implicit  knowledge  of  it ; 
its  laws  may  in  form  be  new  to  him, 
but  their  substance  he  is  familiar  with 
already;  he  recognises  their  truth  as 
soon  as  they  are  stated ;  his  memory 
furnishes  him  with  illustrations  of  them ; 
he  is  able  to  devise  new  illustrations, 
and  his  whole  life,  every  speech  he 
hears  uttered,  every  speech  he  utters, 
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every  story-book  he  looks  into,  increases 
the  mass  of  facts  which  these  laws 
explain. 

The  other  great  reason  is,  that  words 
are  pleasurable  and  delightful  things 
in  themselves.  They  are  also  the 
means  or  instruments  of  almost  all 
our  intellectual  pleasures.  Whether 
or  no  you  teach  a  boy  grammar  he  will 
certainly  be  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  his  day  with  words.  His  memory 
will  be  full  of  rhymes  and  songs,  good 
or  bad ;  his  imagination  will  be  crammed 
with  tales  and  stories.  He  will  himself 
talk  and  write — he  will  be  influenced 
by  the  talk  and  writing  of  others. 
Therefore,  though  the  laws  of  words  be 
difficult,  yet  in  teaching  them  early  you 
follow  the  bent  and  irresistible  bias  of 
the  boy's  mind.  If  you  can  introduce 
clearness  and  order  into  his  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  you  introduce  clearness  into 
a  good  half  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  better 
to  make  a  road  in  the  direction  in  which 
people  actually  travel,  even  though  the 
engineering  be  difficult,  than  to  make  it 
on  smooth  ground  where  nobody  comes. 

There  are,  therefore,  overwhelming 
reasons  for  teaching  grammar,  and  for 
teaching  it  early.  But — and  it  is  this 
to  which  I  would  call  your  attention — 
neither  of  these  reasons  apply  to  the 
Latin  grammar.  It  is  good,  I  have  said, 
to  teach  the  laws  of  words,  because  the 
boy  already  knows  a  multitude  of  words, 
and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  them.  True,  but  the  words  he 
knows  are  English,  not  Latin  ones ;  and 
it  is  English,  not  Latin  speech,  with 
which  he  has  a  practical  acquaintance. 
By  substituting  Latin  for  English,  you 
deprive  him  entirely  of  his  advantage  ; 
you  cheat  him  of  all  that  he  has  gained. 
He  had  mastered  in  infancy  one  difficult 
acquisition,  speech,  and  in  this  a  store 
of  implicit  knowledge :  what  the  boy 
already  knows,  let  him  learn  to  know 
consciously,  give  him  names  for  the 
different  kinds  of  words  that  he  is 
able  already  to  distinguish  practically, 
and  for  the  different  linguistic  opera- 
tions he  already  performs  with  ease. 
On  the  basis  of  speech  in  this  way 
grammar  would  naturally  be  placed  as 


the  first  story  of  the  tower  of  human 
knowledge.  But  at  this  point  the 
schoolmaster  steps  in,  and  stays  the 
building  by  confounding  the  language. 

Again,  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  teach  the  laws  of  words,  because 
the  boy  is,  and  must  be,  constantly 
occupied  with  words.  But  it  is  Euglish, 
not  Latin  words,  with  which  he  is  occu- 
pied. The  Latin  grammar  does  not 
help  him  to  express  himself  clearly,  or 
understand  a  speech  or  a  lecture  or  a 
play  better;  the  books  which  feed  his 
imagination  are  not  Cassar's  "  Commen- 
taries," or  Livy's  "  History,"  but  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  or  "Kobinson  Crusoe;"  within 
his  experience  the  object  does  not  stand 
in  the  accusative  case  nor  the  instrument 
in  the  ablative  •  the  poems  of  Scott  and 
Tennyson  are  not  written  in  hexameters 
and  pentameters.  The  Latin  grammar, 
therefore,  whatever  use  it  may  have, 
does  not  answer  this  particular  purpose 
of  introducing  order  into  the  boy's 
habitual  thoughts,  and  classifying  facts 
with  which  he  is  continually  occupied. 

Thus,  while  I  see  strong  reasons  for 
teaching  grammar  early,  I  see  no  good 
reasons  for  teaching  Latin  grammar  early. 
And  I  see  this  strong  reason  against  it, 
that  grammar  is  a  very  difficult  and  intri- 
cate science,  and  that  Latin  grammar 
is  particularly  difficult.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  that  I  should  speak  of 
Latin  grammar  as  difficult,  though  boys 
of  every  degree  of  intellect  have  been 
put  through  it,  and  a  great  many,  not 
particularly  clever,  have  been  supposed 
to  master  it  without  much  trouble.  But 
the  truth  is,  they  have  not  really  mastered1 
it.  By  using  the  memory  a  good  deal, 
and  the  reason  a  little,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  practical  knowledge  of  it 
which  is  necessary  to  read  and  write 
Latin.  But  as  a  science  they  have  not 
learnt  it ;  in  fact,  as  a  science  it  is  not 
taught,  to  attempt  to  teach  it  to  children 
would  be  too  hopeless.  What  is  taught 
for  grammar  is  not  principles,  but  arbi- 
trary rules,  conveyed  often  in  doggerel 
verses.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  great  proof 
of  the  nnfitness  of  Latin  grammar  for 
young  boys,  that  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
prive the  subject  of  its  scientific  charac- 
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ter  before  you  can  teach  it.  In  the  con- 
test between  the  children  and  the  gram- 
mar the  children  have  the  better.  They 
have  more  influence  upon  it  than  it  has 
upon  them ;  instead  of  the  children 
becoming  grammatical,  the  grammar 
becomes  childish. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  when  the 
classicists  recommend  Latin  and  Greek  as 
being  an  admirable  discipline  for  the 
mind,  they  are  right  indeed,  but  only 
if  they  speak  of  a  mind  considerably 
advanced.  For  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten — 
and  many  boys  begin  Latin  a  good  deal 
earlier — I  do  not  think  it  a  good  study. 
It  is  too  difficult  and  too  remote  from 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  gratifies  no 
curiosity  that  is  ordinarily  felt  at  that 
age.  But  the  case  would  be  very  different 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Let 
us  suppose  that  by  that  time  the  boy 
has  been  familiarized  with  the  great 
principles  of  grammar  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, that  he  has  read  with  care  in  class 
several  English  classical  books,  that  he 
has  tried  his  hand  at  English  composi- 
tion, that  he  has  been  taught  to  under- 
stand rhythm  and  metre,  that  he  has 
committed  to  memory  much  English 
poetry,  and  has  been  taught  to  recite  it 
with  just  emphasis.  I  believe  that  after 
this  preparation  he  would  take  up  the 
Latin  grammar  with  different  feelings. 
One  half  of  its  difficulty  would  be  re- 
moved. He  would  be  familiar  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  construction  of 
sentences  ;  what  is  common  to  the 
syntax  of  all  languages  he  would  have 
mastered  in  his  own.  If  we  suppose 
him  to  have  learnt  some  French,  he 
would  have  had  an  introduction  to  the 
laws  of  inflection.  He  would  pass,  by 
regular  gradation,  through  a  slightly  in- 
flected to  an  abundantly  inflected  lan- 
guage, and,  instead  of  being  suddenly 
overwhelmed,  as  he  now  is,  by  a  host  of 
inflexions,  he  would  cope  with  them  and 
overcome  them  in  detail.  He  would 
also  take  up  the  subject  with  stronger 
interest  and  curiosity.  The  analysis  of 
his  own  language  would  have  constantly 
shown  him  Latin  in  the  background  ; 
French  would  bring  it  still  nearer ;  and 
he  would  take  up  the  Latin  grammar  at 


the  moment  when  his  mind  was  full  of 
questions  to  which  it  would  furnish  the 
answer.  And  if  among  the  English 
books  read  in  class  was  the  translation 
of  Plutarch,  he  might  already  at  fourteen 
have  a  familiarity  with  the  ancient  world 
and  an  interest  in  it  which  is  altogether 
wanting  now  to  many  finished  scholars. 
I  pass  to  my  second  point  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  classicists.  It  is 
in  the  estimate  they  form  of  the  value 
of  the  classical  literatures  themselves  to 
those  who  can  read  them  in  the  original. 
I  agree  with  them  heartily  when  they 
speak  of  the  humanizing  and  educating 
power  of  great  works  of  genius.  All 
cultivation  lies  in  this.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  education  which  could  not  better 
be  spared.  That  the  common  spirits 
among  men  should  pass  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  greater  and  rarer  spirits, 
this  is  the  chief  thing  for  us  to  aim  at. 
All  mere  knowledges  seem  to  me  of  less 
value.  Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  pro- 
poses the  question — "  Which  would  we 
"  English  people  sooner  give  up,  our 
"Indian  empire  or  our  Shakespeare  1 "  A 
similar  question  may  be  proposed  in 
education,  and  I  should  be  disposed  to 
answer  it  as  Mr.  Carlyle  does.  For 
works  of  genius  I  would  give  up  the 
multiplication  table.  But  between  this 
position  and  the  position  that  we  ought 
to  teach  all  boys  to  read  Cicero  and 
Plato  in  the  original,  there  is  a  great 
gulf.  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  the 
interminable  and  unpractical  question  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns.  My  objection  to  the 
plan  proposed  is  simply  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  executed.  You  cannot  teach 
all  boys  to  read  Cicero  and  Plato  in  the 
originals.  You  may  teach  some  boys. 
Those  whose  tastes  and  circumstances 
mark  them  out  for  a  life  of  study  can 
and  ought  to  be  made  intimate  with  the 
great  classical  writers.  I  hope  there 
will  always  be  a  large  class  undergoing 
this  higher  kind  of  education.  But  the 
other  class,  which  will  always  be  still 
larger,  of  those  who  leave  school  at  four- 
teen or  sixteen,  cannot — nothing  is  more 
certain — master  Latin  and  Greek  enough 
to  read  the  greater  classical  writers  with 
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pleasure  in  tlio  originals.  Obviously 
they  do  not.  Look  around  you  at  the 
men  of  business  who  received  a  classical 
education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Are 
their  minds  full  of  Plato's  ideas  ?  Do 
they  judge  of  a  new  play  by  a  Greek 
standard  1  Do  they  bring  their  Aristotle 
to  bear  on  the  politics  of  the  day  1 

Now  I  would  ask  the  classicists,  on 
their  system  what  becomes  of  these 
boys?  Their  system  is  literary.  They 
say,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  them, 
that  if  you  would  cultivate  the  mind, 
you  must  imbue  it  with  good  literature. 
If,  then,  the  mind  of  the  classically- 
educated  boy  who  leaves  school  at  six- 
teen is  not  imbued  with  good  literature, 
on  their  own  showing  it  is  not  educated. 
The  more  you  exalt  literature,  the  more 
you  must  condemn  the  classical  system. 
Of  what  advantage  is  it  if  the  boys  do 
not,  after  all,  gain  the  treasure,  to  have 
spent  several  years  in  straining  after  it  ? 
What  avail  all  the  merits  and  beauties 
of  the  classics  to  those  who  never  attain 
to  appreciate  them  1  If  they  never  arrive, 
what  was  the  use  of  their  setting  out  ? 
That  a  country  is  prosperous  and  plea- 
sant is  a  reason  for  going  to  it,  but  it  is 
not  a  reason  for  going  half-way  to  it. 
If  you  cannot  get  all  the  way  to  America, 
you  had  better  surely  go  somewhere  else. 
If  you  are  a  parent,  and  think  that  your 
son  is  not  fit  to  go  to  Cambridge,  you 
send  him  into  the  City  or  into  the  army. 
You  do  not  send  him  part  of  the  way  to 
Cambridge ;  you  do  not  send  him  to 
Koyston  or  Bishop  Stortford. 

Probably  the  classicists  would  repre- 
sent this  comparison  as  inexact.  They 
would  say  that  appreciation  of  the 
classics  is  not  a  thing  of  which  you 
must  have  all  or  none  ;  that  the  men  of 
business  I  speak  of  gain  something  from 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  though 
not  all  that  might  be  gained,  and  that 
they  gain  the  power  of  reading  them, 
though  not,  perhaps,  with  ease.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  is  not  generally 
the  fact.  I  believe  that  of  those  Avho 
leave  at  sixteen  very  few  have  received 
any  perceptible  influence  from  the 
classics  considered  as  literature,  and 
that  even  the  power  of  reading  them 


is  soon  lost,  the  exercise  of  it  being  at- 
tended with  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

You  will  have  perceived  by  this  time 
what  position  I  wish  to  give  to  Latin  in 
education.  I  regard  it  as  the  beginning 
of  the  higher,  the  professional,  or  learned 
education.  But  as  I  do  not  think  it  a 
good  subject  to  learn  early,  I  see  no 
reason  for  separating  those  boys  who  are 
intended  for  the  professions  from  the 
others,  nor  for  sacrificing  in  any  degree 
either  class  to  the  other.  I  would  have 
a  common  education  for  all  boys  up  to 
about  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  this  age 
I  would  have  Latin  begun.  Those, 
therefore,  who  leave  at  fourteen  would 
learn  no  Latin.  Those  who  leave  at 
sixteen  would  learn  Latin  for  two  years ; 
and  this  I  think  would  be  well,  not 
because  of  the  beauties  of  the  classics, 
but  because  of  the  mental  exercise,  which 
at  this  age  I  think  invaluable,  and 
because  of  the  light  which  is  thrown 
from  Latin  upon  modern  languages  and 
literature. 

But  now,  of  what  is  this  common 
education  to  consist  which  I  would  give 
to  all  boys  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen? 
A  large  part  of  it,  I  think,  should  be 
scientific ;  but  it  is  not  of  this  that  I 
would  speak  now.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  principles  of  the  classicists, 
but  with  their  means.  I  would  reach 
their  goal,  but  by  a  different  way.  I 
think  they  are  right  in  the  importance 
they  attach  to  words,  but  I  would  sub- 
stitute English  words  for  Latin  ones. 
I  think  they  are  right  in  introducing 
boys  to  great  works  of  genius,  but  I 
would  substitute  modern  genius  for 
ancient.  In  a  word,  I  advocate  a  com- 
prehensive and  elaborate  English  edu- 
cation. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  to 
give  reasons  why  boys  should  be, taught 
their  own  language  thoroughly.  Every- 
where but  in  England,  I  imagine,  the 
native  language  makes  a  prominent 
part  of  the  educational  course.  And  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  any  rational 
man  who  would  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
most  desirable  thing  that  the  great  mass 
of  our  population  should  have  a  real 
intelligent  interest  in  English  literature, 
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a  knowledge  of  the  great  English  writers 
of  past  ages,  a  discrimination  of  the 
"best  English  writers  of  the  present.  I 
am  not  generally  a  very  sanguine  re- 
former; yet  I  confess  I  see  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  that  gross 
ignorance  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. It  is  surely  not  a  necessity 
that  persons  in  decent  circumstances, 
in  decent  society,  persons  who  have 
passed  several  years  at  school,  should 
go  through  life  without  any  intel- 
lectual tastes,  without  any  sense  of 
literary  excellence,  falling  victims  with 
barbarian  simplicity  to  every  tinsel  al- 
lurement of  style,  entirely  outside  the 
influence  of  living  genius,  and  scarcely 
aware,  even  as  an  historical  fact,  that 
they  are  the  countrymen  of  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  I  confess  that 
this  seems  to  me  as  remediable  as  it  is 
lamentable.  The  schoolmaster  might 
set  this  right.  Every  boy  that  enters 
the  school  is  a  talking  creature.  He  is 
a  performer,  in  his  small  degree,  upon 
the  same  instrument  as  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  Only  do  not  sacrifice  this 
advantage.  Do  not  try  by  artificial 
and  laborious  processes  to  give  him  a 
new  knowledge  before  you  have  de- 
veloped that  which  he  has  already. 
Train  and  perfect  the  gift  of  speech, 
unfold  all  that  is  in  it,  and  you  train  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  thought  and 
the  power  of  intellectual  sympathy,  you 
enable  your  pupil  to  think  the  thoughts 
and  to  delight  in  the  words  of  great 
philosophers  and  poets. 

No  one,  I  say,  denies  the  desirable- 
ness of  teaching  English.  The  position 
of  the  classicists  is  that  English  is 
taught  indirectly  in  teaching  Latin  and, 
Greek,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  teach  English 
directly. 

Now  the  first  assertion  I  must  answer, 
for  want  of  space,  in  a  single  sentence. 
I  admit  that  in  the  thorough  learning 
of  Latin  and  Greek  a  good  deal  of 
English  is  indirectly  learnt.  But  the 
boys  we  are  speaking  of,  those  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  or  sixteen,  do 
not  learn  Latin  and  Greek  thoroughly, 
and  I  believe  that  very  little,  if  any, 


knowledge  of  English  is  conveyed  in 
the  learning  of  a  little  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  pass  to  the  alleged  difficulty  or  impos- 
sibility of  teaching  English  directly. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  teacher  who  endeavours 
to  apply  to  English  the  methods  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  in  teaching 
Latin.  The  two  languages  do  not  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  pupil's  mind. 
A  native  language  cannot  be  taught  in, 
the  same  way  as  a  foreign  language.  In 
a  foreign  language,  if  the  pupil  does  not 
know  a  rule  he  breaks  it,  but  in  his 
native  language  he  observes  it  from 
habit,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  In 
a  foreign  language  the  pupil,  if  he  does- 
not  understand  a  word,  looks  it  out : 
but  in  his  own  language  he  rarely  per- 
ceives his  own  ignorance,  and  attaches 
some  idea,  right  or  wrong  or  half-right, 
to  almost  every  word  he  meets  with. 
In  a  foreign  language  the  pupil  has  a 
definite  problem  to  solve ;  he  has  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  foreign  words 
before  him,  and  to  represent  them  in  their 
English  equivalents  ;  in  his  native  lan- 
guage he  perceives  the  meaning  at  a 
glance,  and  he  has  no  other  language 
in  which  to  represent  it.  All  this 
proves  plainly  that  it  is  impossible  to- 
teach  English  in  the  way  in  which  you 
teach  Latin,  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
you  cannot  teach  English  in  some  other 
way. 

An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to- 
meet  the  difficulty  by  falling  back  upon 
our  oldest  writers.  Chaucer  is  to  an 
English  boy  not  unlike  a  Latin  classic ; 
he  is  sufficiently  foreign  to  need  th& 
same  kind  of  explanation,  so  that  lessons 
in  Chaucer  may  be  given  very  similar 
to  the  lessons  ordinarily  given  in  Virgil. 
Now  I  sympathise  strongly  with  the  at- 
tempt now  making  to  revive  the  know- 
ledge of 'our  early  literature ;  and  if  we- 
see,  as  I  hope  we  soon  shall,  a  regular 
series  of  English  classics  introduced  into- 
our  principal  schools,  I  should  desire  to 
see  Chaucer  and  "  Piers  Plowman  "  read 
occasionally  in  the  highest  class.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  altogether  perverse 
to  give  these  writers  precedence  over 
those  of  the  later  and  greater  centuries. 
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Let  us  introduce  our  native  language 
as  such,  and  not  in  the  disguise  of  a 
foreign  language.  Let  us  give  it  a 
method  of  its  own,  as  well  as  a  place  of 
its  own,  and  find  new  bottles  for  the 
new  wine. 

If  we  dismiss  from  our  minds  alto- 
gether the  misleading  analogy  of  Latin, 
and  consider  simply  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  and  the  direct  way  towards  it,  we 
shall  find,  I  believe,  that  the  proper 
course  of  an  English  education  is  nearly 
as  follows  : — 

The  boys  being  assumed  able  to  read, 
the  first  thing  is  to  teach  them  to  read 
well.  By  reading  well,  I  do  not  mean 
merely  correctly,  but  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressively. I  mean,  in  short,  that  they 
should  be  taught  elocution.  To  this  I 
attach  great  importance.  It  is  more 
than  one  hundred  years  since  Bishop 
Berkeley  propounded  the  question,  whe- 
ther half  the  learning  and  talent  of 
England  be  not  lost  because  elocution 
is  not  taught  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  same  question  might  be  repeated 
now,  so  slow  are  we  English  people  in 
taking  a  hint.  But  it  is  not  for  its 
practical  use  that  I  wish  to  see  elocu- 
tion introduced  into  education,  not  so 
much  to  prevent  English  people  from 
swallowing  their  words  as  they  do  now, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of 
foreigners  who  are  trying  to  learn  our 
language,  nor  yet  in  order  that  those 
whose  profession  or  business  in  after 
life  demands  public  speaking  may  be 
taught  to  speak  with  effect.  It  is 
mainly  because  I  think  that  by  this 
means  more  than  any  other  may  be 
evoked  in  the  minds  of  boys  a  taste  for 
poetry  and  eloquence.  This  taste  is 
really  very  universal ;  generally  where 
it  appears  wanting  it  is  only  dormant, 
and  it  is  dormant  because  no  means 
have  ever  been  taken  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  to  make  the  de- 
lightfulness  of  speech  understood.  Along 
with  elocution  would  go  naturally  Eng- 
lish prosody;  boys  should  be  made 
familiar  with,  the  principal  metres  used 
by  our  poets,  and  all  this  they  should 
be  taught  as  much  as  possible  by  prac- 
tice. They  should  be  called  upon  to 
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commit  to  memory  a  great  deal  of  poetry, 
and  then  to  recite  it  with  due  attention, 
to  the  laws  of  metre  and  emphasis. 

I  put  this  at  the  beginning,  because 
it  requires  little  brain-work  or  reasoning, 
and  because  it  may  be  made  interesting 
to  the  youngest  boys.  The  next  step 
is  the  analysis  of  the  language.  The 
first  part  of  this  of  course  will  be  gram- 
mar. I  would  teach  it  carefully,  and 
with  perpetual  examples  from  English 
authors,  but  I  would  not  make  mere 
grammar  a  very  prominent  part  of  the 
course.  In  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language  we  know  that  when  the  gram- 
mar is  mastered  there  remains  a  higher 
and  a  more  difficult  acquirement,  upon 
which,  however,  depends  all  fineness 
and  niceness  of  scholarship, — the  exact 
determination  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
and  the  distinguishing  of  synonyms. 
Now  in  the  study  of  one's  native  lan- 
guage this  may  fairly  be  put  much 
earlier,  because  the  syntax,  having  been 
already  practically  taught  in  the  nursery, 
requires  much  less  attention. 

I  think  that  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  meanings  of  English  words  is  not 
very  common  even  among  highly  edu- 
cated people,  which  is  natural  enough 
since  their  attention  has  been  so  much 
diverted  to  Latin  and  Greek  ones.  But 
the  ignorance  in  this  department  of  the 
class  I  have  most  in  view,  those  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  or  sixteen,  is 
deplorable.  It  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
want  of  precision  in  the  notions  attached 
to  words.  It  is  far  more  also  than  a 
mere  ignorance  of  uncommon  and  philo- 
sophical words.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  words  in  the  language,  originally 
perhaps  philosophical,  but  which  have 
passed  so  completely  into  the  common 
parlance  of  weil-educated  people  that 
they  cannot  now  be  called  philosophical, 
but  which  remain  to  the  class  I  speak  of 
perfectly  obscure.  The  consequence  is 
that  such  people,  in  reading  not  merely 
abstruse  books,  but  books  in  the  smallest 
degree  speculative  or  generalizing,  con- 
stantly mistake  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read.  It  is  not  that  they  under- 
stand their  author  imperfectly;  they 
totally  misunderstand  him,  and  suppose 
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him  to  say  something  which  he  does  not 
say.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  persons 
have  no  turn  for  reading ;  in  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wished  that  they  should. 
But  all  this  is  plainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  been  taught  English. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  that  they 
knew  their  own  language  :  but  the  lan- 
guage of  Bacon  and  Locke  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  nursery.  Our  language  is 
full  of  terms  invented  by  philosophers 
ancient  and  modern,  which  from  the 
philosophers  have  passed  into  the 
mouths  of  educated  men,  and  into 
books,  but  which  have  not  passed  into 
the  nursery,  and  are  seldom  heard  in 
family  conversation.  Those  who  pass 
through  a  long  and  thorough  education 
infallibly  pick  up  these  words,  but  those 
whose  education  terminates  sooner  do 
not,  and  for  want  of  understanding  them 
they  are  shut  out  from  all  the  more  in- 
structive part  of  English  literature. 

I  would  therefore  devote  much  time 
and  care  to  the  explanation  of  words. 
I  would  take  the  words  as  they  occurred 
in  the  reading  of  English  authors,  and 
require  a  rigid  account  of  them.  Not 
only  would  the  boy  in  this  way  gain  an 
understanding  of  words  hitherto  unin- 
telligible to  him,  but  he  would  gain  the 
utmost  benefit  from  the  eifort  to  explain 
such  words  as  he  understood.  The 
exertion  of  clothing  a  thought  in  a 
completely  new  set  of  words  increases 
both  clearness  of  thought  and  mastery 
over  words.  It  is  the  test  of  a  solid 
thought  that  it  will  bear  a  change  of 
clothing.  Hollow  and  delusive  thoughts 
are  known  by  their  always  wearing  the 
same  formula,  as  spectres  always  appear 
in  the  same  dress.  Under  this  head  of 
the  explanation  of  words  comes  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  synonyms.  Almost  all 
niceness  of  literary  taste  depends  upon 
this.  It  is  therefore  by  this  exercise 
more  than  any  other,  that  your  pupils 
will  be  brought  gradually  to  appreciate 
those  writers  whom  we  call  elegant. 
And  this  is  the  more  important  because 
without  some  such  training  these  writers 
will  always  be  a  sealed  book.  Whether 
or  no  Shakespeare  be  read  in  schools, 
he  will  continue  to  be  in  some  degree 


appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  human 
feelings  or  imagination  ;  every  one  who 
has  an  ear  will  admire  Milton's  music  ; 
but  Addison  and  the  poetry  of  Gold- 
smith will  have  little  charm  for  those 
who  have  not  been  led  to  reflect  on  the 
finer  proprieties  of  language. 

Next  after  the  explanation  of  words, 
comes  what  I  hope  I  may  call,  without 
being  misunderstood,  rhetoric.  I  do 
not  mean  here  by  rhetoric  the  art  of 
persuasion,  but  all  those  arts  and  con- 
trivances by  which  a  limited  number  of 
words  are  made  to  express  a  practically 
unlimited  number  of  conceivable  things. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  metaphor,  and 
I  think  it  important  that  the  pupil's 
attention  should  be  fixed  on  this  subject 
long  enough  to  make  him  perceive 
clearly  what  a  large  proportion  of  lan- 
guage is  metaphorical,  and  also  to  make 
him  distinctly  aware  of  the  presence  of 
metaphor  when  he  meets  with  it  in  read- 
ing, and  conscious  of  it  when  he  uses  it 
himself.  For  this  purpose  I  would 
require  him  to  give  a  precise  account 
of  the  metaphors  which  may  occur  in 
the  author  who  is  being  read,  and  to 
express  the  same  thoughts  in  direct  and 
unmetaphorical  language. 

There  is  one  more  most  important 
subject  which  may  conveniently  be: 
coupled  with  English — I  mean  logic. 
It  may  occur  to  you  that  this  is  too 
abstruse  a  subject  for  young  boys,  and 
also  that,  if  taught  at  all,  it  should  be 
taught  independently.  But  the  outline 
and  leading  principles  of  logic  are  not 
too  abstruse  for  young  boys,  provided 
they  are  not  presented  to  them  in  too  '•;•] 
technical  a  form.  As  every  boy  comes 
to  your  school  a  talking  creature,  so  he 
comes  to  it  a  reasoning  creature.  The 
teacher  has  only,  as  I  said  before,  to 
turn  implicit  knowledge  into  explicit. 
It  will  not  be  hard  for  him  to  show  the 
pupil  that,  when  he  makes  general 
inferences,  he,  uses  induction,  and 
that  when  he  draws  particular  con- 
clusions he  uses  the  syllogism.  I  would 
go  no  further  than  this — to  bring 
out  distinctly  the  notion  of  induction 
and  deduction,  and  to  make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  the  syllogistic  formula. 
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But  why  connect  this  with  English? 
For  this  reason  :  I  am  presuming 
throughout  that  a  series  of  English 
classical  writers  is  being  read  in  class, 
and  the  problem  is  to  draw  as  much 
instruction  as  possible  from  them.  I 
have  suggested,  first,  that  the  reading 
itself  shall  be  accompanied  with  an 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  elocution ; 
next  that  the  syntax  of  each  sentence 
shall  be  investigated ;  next  that  the 
words  shall  be  carefully  explained,  and 
their  shades  of  meaning  brought  out; 
next  that  the  rhetorical  contrivances, 
particularly  the  metaphors,  shall  be 
pointed  out.  But  the  analysis  will 
evidently  be  incomplete  unless  we 
examine  the  writer's  reasoning.  For 
this  purpose  we  require  logic.  I  would 
have  the  pupils  constantly  exercised  in 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
writer's  assertions  were  grounded,  and 
drawing  out  his  arguments  into  syl- 
logisms. 

The  selection  of  the  series  of  writers 
to  be  read  in  the  classes  is  an  important 
question.  I  should  like  to  see  it  differ- 
ing in  different  schools,  but  constant  in 
some  main  features.  You  would  natu- 
rally begin  with  what  is  most  attractive 
to  young  boys,  such  as  Macaulay's"  Lays," 
Kinsley's  "  Heroes,"  Scott's  poems  and 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather."  You  would 
put  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  older 
poets  and  the  philosophical  writers;  but 
I  should  like  to  see  introduced  every- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  course, 
Plutarch's  '•  Lives,"  in  the  translation, 
Pope's  "  Iliad,"  .and  Worsley's  "  Odys- 
sey." I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the 
reading  of  these  three  books  would  more 
than  counterbalance  all  that  the  boys 

ight  lose  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
by  giving  up  the  classics. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  books  of 
such  size  as  those  I  have  mentioned 

uld  not  be  read  through  and  analysed 
class.  1  am  well  aware  that  this 

uld  be  done  with  only  a  very  small 

,rt  of  each.     The  same  is  true  of  the 

tin  books  which  are  now  read,  and 
he  result  in  the  case  of  these  Latin 
s  no  doubt  is,  that  either  grammar 
3r  literature  is  sacrificed.  The  books 


read  cannot  influence  the  imagination 
and  taste  of  the  pupils  unless  they  are 
read  through;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  read  through,  the  grammatical 
analysis  must  be  slurred  for  want  of 
time,  and  they  cease  to  discipline  the 
reasoning  powers.  But  with  English 
books  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. A  small  part  of  the  book  being 
read  in  class,  the  pupil  might  be  required 
to  read  the  rest  at  home,  and  might  be 
put  through  some  not  too  close  exami- 
nation in  it.  In  this  way  a  certain 
gentle  constraint  would  be  exerted  over 
the  boy's  private  reading.  He  would 
first  find  that  he  had  not  time  to  read 
trash ;  he  would  be  driven  against  his 
will  to  good  literature,  and  in  due  course 
he  would  find  to  his  astonishment  that 
good  literature  was  much  the  more 
delightful  reading. 

This  is  the  scheme  of  English  edu- 
cation which  I  picture  to  myself,  and  1 
could  detain  you  very  long  in  enu- 
merating its  advantages.  But  I  have 
already  detained  you  long  enough,  and 
therefore  I  will  only  insist  for  a  moment 
in  conclusion  upon  one  broad  recom- 
mendation. Under  this  system  any  boy 
who  goes  to  school  at  ten  and  leaves  it 
at  fourteen  will  have  passed  four  years 
in  reading  the  best  sort  of  literature, 
books  always  instructive,  elevating,  and 
in  many  cases  also  delightful.  In  bis- 
own  home,  perhaps,  he  sees  no  books  at 
all,  or  feeds  only  on  monstrous  romances, 
or  becomes  prematurely  wise  and  ran- 
corous and  cynical,  by  perpetual  reading 
of  newspapers.  I  am  pleading  for  a 
class  which  have  no  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere around  them ;  in  the  conversation 
to  which  they  listen  there  is  no  light  or 
air  for  the  soul's  growth ;  it  is  a  uniform 
gloomy  element  of  joyless  labour,  be- 
wildering detail,  broken  with  scarcely  a 
gleam  of  purpose  or  principle.  Such  a 
boy  goes  to  school,  and  at  fourteen  he  is 
taken  away,  having  read  a  book  and  a 
half  of  Csesar's  "  Commentaries,"  two  or 
three  epistles  of  Ovid,  and  a  book  of 
Xenophon.  In  his  mind,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  what  images  have  been  de- 
posited? There  are  some  chaotic  con- 
ceptions of  Cassar  exhorting  his  troopa, 
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and  of  Grecian  soldiers  marching  in- 
definitely through  Asia  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  parasangs  a  day.  What  happened 
when  these  soldiers  reached  their  desti- 
nation it  is  likely  enough  he  has  never 
found  out,  because  that  is  recorded  in 
another  part  of  the  book.  Towards 
cultivating  his  imagination  and  taste, 
towards  enlarging  his  contemplations, 
this  is  all  that  has  been  done,  whatever 
may  have  been  done  for  his  reason  and 
memory.  This  is  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  only  years  of  his  life  that 
are  redeemed  from  money-making,  the 
only  years  in  which  the  missionaries  of 
civility  and  cultivation  can  reach  him. 
He  goes  back  to  the  mill  with  no  con- 
ception gained  of  a  larger  life,  of  a 
freer  and  clearer  atmosphere,  sharpened, 
if  you  will,  a  little,  but  cultivated  not 
at  all. 

Even  this  statement  is  hardly  strong 
enough.  It  is  bad  that  his  education 
should  not  have  put  him  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
man.  But  that  it  should  leave  him  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  his 
own  country  is  more ;  and  worse  than 
this,  it  means  that  he  is  left  not  merely 
uncultivated,  but  absolutely  uncivilized. 
He  can  have  no  link  whatever  with  the 
past,  he  can  have  no  citizenship,  no 
country.  Classical  studies  may  make  a 
man  intellectual,  but  the  study  of  the 
native  literature  has  a  moral  effect  as 
well.  It  is  the  true  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  patriotism.  Now  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, the  Germans,  the  Italians,  are 
almost  drunk  with  the  sense  of  their 
national  greatness,  it  would  surely  be 
well  if  our  own  population  could  be 
brought  to  think  of  England  otherwise 
than  as  a  country  where  wages  are  low, 
manners  very  cold,  the  struggle  for  life 
intolerably  severe.  In  the  past  we 
might  find  food  for  self-respect ;  surely 
we  might  find  something  interesting  to 
tell  our  boys  about  their  ancestors.  We 
too  are  a  great  historic  nation ;  we  too 
have  "  titles  manifold."  This  country 
is  not  some  newly-discovered  island  in 
the  Northern  seas  ;  even  this  London  is 
no  mere  dreary  collection  of  shops.  It 
is  literally  true  that  in  this  city,  in  which 


I  am  now  speaking  to  you,  "  Hamlet" 
was  first  brought  out.  The  Long  Par- 
liament sat  within  two  miles  of  you; 
Milton  is  buried  in  Cripplegate  Church. 
These  are  simple  facts,  but  it  is  the 
province  of  education  to  make  them 
sink  into  the  mind,  and  influence  the 
character.  The  name  of  Milton  sounds 
like  any  other  name  to  those  who  have 
not  pondered  over  his  verses.  I  call 
that  man  uncivilized  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  past  through  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  and  sympathy  with, 
the  great  men  that  have  lived  in  it. 
And  that  the  English  people  in  general,  , 
and  not  merely  a  small  class  of  them, , 
should  be  civilized  in  this  sense,  docs 
not  seem  to  me  a  Utopian  dream.  Ordi- 
nary English  boys  seem  to  me  quite 
capable  of  appreciating  great  thoughts., 
They  seem  to  me  quite  capable  o" 
taking  delight  in  the  achievements  ani 
writings  of  their  ancestors.  No  dou 
they  are  liable  to  be  led  astray;  the; 
will  not  take  most  naturally  to  the  be: 
books ;  a  little  gentle  constraint,  as 
have  said,  has  to  be  used ;  their  books 
must  be  prescribed  for  them  at  first, 
until  the  effort  of  coping  with  a  great 
writer,  the  labour  of  following  a  high 
flight,  has  begun  to  be  felt  as  invi-< 
gorating  and  refreshing.  But  the  chief 
thing  they  want  is  the  opportunity  and 
the  guidance.  The  good  books  do  nob 
fall  in  their  way,  and  they  have  no  onoi 
to  tell  them  what  is  good.  What  then1 
might  they  not  do,  what  growth  ia 
liberality  and  magnanimity  might  we 
not  expect  from  them,  if  for  four  yeara 
of  boyhood  at  least  such  books  were 
forced  into  their  hands,  and  such 
guidance  were  given  to  them  ? 

Yet,  certainly,  if  we  only  looked 
around  us  it  might  seem  a  most  Utopian 
dream.  If  we  judged  of  what  can  be 
done  by  what  has  hitherto  been  done,* 
we  should  pronounce  it  impossible  that 
the  lower  half  of  our  population  could 
ever  receive  either  cultivation  or  civile 
zation,  we  should  conclude  that  things 
must  remain  always  as  they  have 
long  continued,  and  that  a  small  numbei 
of  cultivated  men  will  always  live  in 
England  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  half 
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barbarous  population.  "We  should  think 
ourselves  happy  that  this  half-barbarous 
multitude  belongs  to  the  better  class  of 
barbarians,  that  it  is  hard-working, 
tolerably  honest  and  good-natured,  and 
that  its  worst  faults  are  narrowness  and 
dulness.  What  higher  hopes  could 
we  form  if  we  looked  at  the  lower 
section  of  the  middle  class,  and  marked 
the  small  traces  left  upon  the  ordinary 
Englishman  by  several  years  of  educa- 
tion ?  He  has  all  the  good  qualities 
that  nature  gave  him ;  he  is  indus- 
trious, conscientious,  benevolent,  perse- 
vering. But  what  remains  to  him  of 
his  education  1  What  marks  him  out  as 
civilized  ?  Has  he  any  high  or  liberal 
pleasures?  Has  he  any  intellectual 
dignity,  any  breadth  of  view  1  Does  he 
ever  generalize,  ever  philosophize  ?  Has 
he  any  worthy  end  in  life,  any  ideal  ? 
Or  does  he  creep  and  labour,  and  "  dis- 
cuss the  sewage  question,"  and  provide 
for  his  family  1 

From  the  past  of  our  country,  from 
the  masterpieces  of  our  literature,  would 
come  most  naturally  the  influence  that 
might  give  back  to  the  Englishman  his 
'self-respect.  All  the  pride  and  strength 
of  an  aristocracy  comes  from  the  sense  of 
ancestry,  and  every  member  of  a  historic 
nation,  may  have  something  of  this  sense 
and  something  of  the  pride  that  springs 
from  it.  He  has  but  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  past.  There  is  some- 
thing in  what  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  that  the 
true  Bible  of  every  nation  is  its  own 
history.  And  these  same  English  people 
whose  deficiencies  we  have  been  lament- 
ing, are  at  the  same  time — the  coinci- 
dence is  worth  nothing  —  singularly 
ignorant  and  incurious  about  English, 
history.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery 
has  lately  been  closed.  It  has  put 
before  the  eyes  of  London  the  whole 
eighteenth  century  of  England.  What 
an  interesting,  what  a  fascinating  spec- 
tacle, provided  for  us  by-  the  life- long 
labours  of  a  Hogarth,  a  Gainsborough,  a 
Eeynolds,  and  putting  before  us  in  one 
brilliant  and  grandiose  pictorial  epic  all 
the  gallantry  and  intelligence  of  our 
ancestors  and  the  beauty  of  our  great- 
grandmothers  !  They  say  it  was  a 


failure  ;  it  did  not  attract  the  public, 
and  of  those  who  visited  it  I  wonder  how 
many  enjoyed  what  they  saw.  There  you 
might  see  Pope's  wrinkled  mouth,  and  the 
delicate  face  of  Addison.  You  might  see 
the  old  traitor  Lovat,  and  the  Kitcat  Club 
sipping  their  tM,  and  the  poring  eyes  of 
Sam  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  writing 
in  his  study,  and  the  black  brows  of 
Thurlow.  But  all  this  people  did  not 
care  to  see.  They  did  not  even  care  to 
see  the  Duchess  of  Maryborough  in  her 
youth,  nor  the  Gunnings,  nor  that 
village-maiden  who  went  hanging  on 
the  arm  of  her  landscape-painter  to 
visit  Burleigh  House  by  Stamford  Town. 
No  !  this  did  not  hit  the  popular  taste. 
Yet  for  all  this  forgetfulness  of  the 
past,  even  though  it  lead  to  an  equal 
carelessness  of  the  future  ;  for  all  this 
dull  pre-occupation  with  the  sordid 
present,  I  do  not  see  why  our  country- 
men should  be  despised.  Is  it  their 
fault,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  their  education  ? 
We  might  despise  them  if  in  the  hurry 
of  business  and  money-making  they  had 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  youth.  But 
what  lessons  have  they  forgotten  1  What 
lessons  have  they  ever  had  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  expect  that  they  should 
look  with  interest  upon  the  portraits  of 
Addison,  or  Pope,  or  Johnson,  or  Burke, 
or  Franklin,  or  Pitt  1  They  left  school 
at  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  their  occupa- 
tions in  life  have  been  such  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  forming  new  intellectual 
tastes  since.  They  have  had  leisure 
enough,  or  they  were  bound  to  make 
leisure  enough,  for  continuing  the  studies 
begun  at  school,  provided  they  found 
their  minds  the  better  for  doing  so,  but 
they  have  not  had  leisure  enough  to 
enter  upon  totally  new  studies.  And  a 
totally  new  study  was  the  study  of  litera- 
ture to  them,  after  all  the  years  spent  over 
the  Latin  grammar  and  the  Latin 
classics.  Their  education  stopped  short 
of  this.  It  taught  them,  perhaps,  some- 
thing, if  you  will  something  valuable, 
but  one  thing  it  did  not  do.  It  did  not 
give  them  the  key  to  literature,  it  did 
not  open  to  them  the  world  of  books,  it 
did  not  put  them  into  the  possession  of 
that  inheritance  which  has  been  provided 
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for  every  Englishman  by  the  labours  of 
philosophers,  poets,  and  wits  of  three 
centuries.  This  inheritance  belongs,  I 
say,  to  every  Englishman,  but  •whether 
every  Englishman  shall  enjoy  it  lies 
with  the  schoolmaster. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Englishman,  then  : 
I  blame  his  education.  And  who  is 
responsible  for  his  education  ?  Is  it  the 
parents  or  the  schoolmaster  1  I  fancy 
one  reason  why  so  little  is  done  in  the  way 
of  improvement  is  because  there  is  so 
much  shifting  of  responsibility.  And  in 
particular  it  seems  to  me  that  the  school- 
master does  not  assume  the  authority 
in  the  question  to  which  he  has  a  right. 
He  regards  himself  as  employed  to  teach 
rsome  definite  thing,  and  as  having  no 
concern  with  the  question  whether  it  be 
the  best  thing  to  teach.  In  the  mean- 
while the  parent  throws  the  question 
back  upon  the  schoolmaster.  He  sends 
liis  son  to  school,  trusting  that  there  he 
will  be  taught  the  proper  things.  And 
thus  the  question  what  should  be  taught 
is  not  considered  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility by  any  one. 

Whether  or  no  it  be  his  duty  to  con- 
sider it,  certainly  the  schoolmaster  is  in 
the  most  favourable  condition  for  doing 
so.  Education  is  his  business,  and 


therefore  he  has  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  different  sorts  of  in- 
struction such  as  no  one  else  can  have. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  generally 
confines  himself  to  studying  methods 
and  processes  of  teaching,  and  neglects 
the  more  important  question  what  should 
be  taught.  He  is,  indeed,  almost  driven 
to  take  this  for  granted,  not  only  by  the 
force  of  tradition,  but  by  that  multitude 
of  prizes  and  scholarships  offered  for  pro- 
ficiency in  definite  subjects,  under  the 
weight  of  which  education  in  England 
is  almost  stifled.  Still  I  will  propose 
the  question — Would  not  the  school- 
master take  a  higher  view  of  his  func- 
tions, and  support  the  dignity  of  his 
profession  better,  if  he  took  this  matter 
also  into  his  hands  ?  He  may,  if  he 
pleases,  sell  knowledge,  and  undertake 
to  teach  whatever  parents  require, 
Avithout  inquiring  whether  by  doing  so 
he  is  doing  good  or  harm  to  the  pupil. 
But  is  it  not  better  that  he  should  un- 
dertake to  educate  his  pupil,  to  develop 
his  powers  and  cultivate  them  to  the 
utmost  1  and  if  he  does  so,  must  he  not 
assume  the  right  of  judging,  not  only 
in  what  way  subjects  should  be  taught, 
but  also  what  subjects  should  be  taught  ? 


A    EUN    IN    THE    WOELD'S    PAIR 


BY    THOMAS    HUGHES,    M.P. 


CAN  any  one  explain  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  disappointment,  and  even  disgust, 
which  nine  out  of  every  ten  English 
men  and  women  we  meet  just  now  are 
expressing  with  respect  to  the  great 
World's  Fair,  which  is  about  to  close  at 
Paris  1  To  the  present  writer  at  least 
no  greater  puzzle  has  presented  itself 
recently  than  this ;  and  he  would  here 
respectfully  ask  of  the  dozens  of  personal 
friends  and  acquaintance  who  have  sung 
the  same  song  in  his  hearing,  as  well  (if 
they  will  allow  him)  of  the  many  able 


journalists  who  have  been  taking  the 
Exposition  of  1867  as  their  text,  and 
preaching  "  all  is  vanity,  but  of  all 
"  vanities  this  is  perhaps  the  stupidest 
"  and  most  incomprehensible  yet  seen  on . 
"  the  face  of  our  poor  globe,"  my  ec- 
centric fellow-countrymen  and  country- 
women, what  did  you  go  to  see  ?  What 
did  you  look  for,  hope  for,  dream  of  1 
I  vow  it  seems  to  me,  after  all  too  short 
a  fortnight  spent  amongst  its  wonders 
and  oddities,  that  such  a  marvellous 
collection  of  food,  so  conveniently  ar- 
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ranged  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  con- 
ceivable human  aspiration,  appetite,  or 
•whimsy,  was  never  before  got  together 
in  this  world,  and  I  fear,  in  iny  time  at 
least,  is  never  likely  to  be  got  together 
again.  From  the  philosopher  exercised 
as  to  the  pursuits  of  our  first  parents  in 
proe-historic  times,  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  glacial  period,  down  to  the 
youthful  plunger,  whose  delight  is  in 
consuming  cocktails  and  brandy  smashes, 
and  ogling  buxom  bar-maidens,  there  is 
no  male  creature  who  cannot  indulge 
his  special  propensity,  for  the  sum  of 
one  franc,  within  that  enclosure  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  While  for  the  better 
half  of  the  human  race,  the  collection  of 
useful  and  useless  toys  ranges  from  the 
brooch  at  three  sous  up  to  Lady  Dud- 
ley's diamonds,  guarded  night  and  day 
by  policemen.  There  is  no  science  or  art 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  which  you  cannot 
here  study,  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  its  latest  developments,  and  what 
more  even  Englishmen  can  ask  for  who 
go  to  see  an  industrial  exhibition,  I  own 
I  am  unable  to  conceive.  "  There  is  such 
a  portentous  mixture  of  rubbish,"  I  am 
told ;  but  so  there  is  in  life,  and  if  you 
don't  like  what  you  call  rubbish,  you 
can  pass  it  by.  An  exhibition  without 
rubbish  would  be  as  unnatural  as  a 
society  of  philosophers,  as  flat  as  a  plum- 
pudding  without  suet  and  flour.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  I  apprehend,  much  of  the 
pleasure  lies  in  the  contrast.  Besides, 
few  of  us  can  appreciate  or  afford  dia- 
monds, but  why  on  earth  are  we  not 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  get  what  infe- 
rior kind  of  pleasure  we  can  out  of  cut- 
glass  or  paste  1  "  It  is  nothing  but  another 
great  shop" — well,  but  what  is  the  world, 
on  the  exhibition  side,  but  a  great  shop? 
and  a  great  shop  was  precisely  what  we 
were  asked  to  go  and  see,  and  if  we  are 
bored  with  this  one  it  is  our  own  fault, 
and  not  that  of  its  promoters. 

But  without  attempting  further  to 
argue  with  those  who  have  found  the 
Paris  Exhibition  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
let  me  jot  down  for  any  one  who  cares 
to  read  them  a  few  of  the  impressions 
which  the  World's  Fair  has  left  on  my 
own  mind.  Perhaps  the  strongest  of 


these  was  produced  by  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  that  part  of  the  outer  garden 
appropriated  to  Great  Britain, — I  mean 
the  fac-simile  of  the  mosque  of  one 
"  Syed  Osman."  I  am  not  conscious  of 
ever  having  heard  the  name  of  Syed 
Osman  till  within  the  last  fortnight.  I 
only  know  of  him  now  just  so  much  as 
the  placard  in  the  front  of  this  building 
tells  me,  that  he  lived  some  400  years 
since,  and  built  the  original  of  this 
mosque  at  Ahmedabad,  in  the  year  1458, 
or  thereabouts ;  on  what  occasion  or 
with  what  object,  I  am  perfectly  igno- 
rant. It  is  not  therefore  from  historical 
association  that  the  structure  interests 
me,  nor  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  ;  for  though  pretty  enough,  it  is  far 
inferior  to  several  of  the  other  copies  of 
Eastern  buildings  in  the  gardens.  Nor 
from  an  antiquarian,  for  not  a  brick  or 
stone  has  been  brought  from  India  to 
Paris,  and  I  am  told  the  whole  build- 
ing is  composed  of  the  terra-cotta  in 
use  at  the  Brompton  Museum.  But 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  let  me  say 
at  once,  that  it  is  the  ingenious  and 
most  suggestive  use  to  which  the  mosque 
has  been  adapted  by  our  Commission, 
which  gives  it  so  high  a  value  in  my 
eyes.  Two  problems  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  Commissioners  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  labours,  viz.  how  to 
exhibit  the  boilers  for  which  many  of 
our  English  firms  are  justly  famous,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  people  to  come  to 
see  them ;  and,  secondly,  how  to  find 
hot  water  and  steam  power  for  the 
English  exhibitors,  our  allies  having 
settled  that  each  nation  must  provide 
itself  with  these  articles.  We  all  know 
what  disagreeable  places  the  ordinary 
rooms  or  sheds  are  in  which  boilers  are 
fixed,  and  how  unlikely  to  attract  sight- 
seers. Excessive  heat,  oily  rags,  and 
coal  dust  are  the  ideas  most  closely 
connected  with  them,  and  these  had 
obviously  to  be  avoided  in  the  present 
case.  The  Commission  accordingly  sunk 
an  ample  pit  and  bricked  it  round,  in 
which  exhibitors  might  fix  their  boilers 
in  full  view  of  the  public  inspecting  in 
comfort  from  above.  The  next  point 
was  how  to  cover  the  pit  in  an  attractive 
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manner,  leaving  free  current  to  the  air, 
and  yet  giving  protection  from  the  rain  ; 
and  the  happy  thought  occurred,  I 
"believe  to  Mr.  Cole,  of  erecting  the 
mosque  in  question  over  the  boiler  pit, 
and  at  the  same  time  exemplifying  the 
capabilities  of  the  Brompton  terra-cotta. 
The  effect  is  perfect.  You  are  attracted 
to  the  light  Eastern-looking  building  by 
the  pretty  minaret  which  serves  as  a 
chimney,  the  rows  of  slender  twisted 
columns,  and  the  delicate  colouring  of 
the  whole  edifice,  and  when  there  you 
lean  over  the  rail  and  look  down  on 
great  boilers  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
dirt  or  stench.  In  the  abominably  cold 
weather  of  the  early  part  of  October, 
one  rather  envied  the  comfortable,  but 
evidently  not  excessive,  warmth  of  the 
stokers  who  were  tending  them.  There 
were  the  great  boilers  with  makers' 
names  affixed,  glowing  and  singing,  and 
exhibiting  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage  while  supplying  all  the  power 
for  the  machinery  in  the  English 
department,  gratis.  I  have  lately  been 
in  our  wonderful  manufacturing  districts, 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Eiding,  and 
was  continually  haunted  by  the  question, 
Is  it  necessary  that  this  lovely  country 
should  be  so  defaced  and  defiled  by  the 
industry  which  is  its  strength  and  boast  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  pollute  the  streams, 
poison  all  vegetation,  injure  the  health 
and  morals  of  our  people,  and  stud 
these  beautiful  valleys  and  hill-sides 
with  the  ugliest  buildings  the  eye  of 
man  has  yet  seen,  in  order  to  produce 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  coal  and 
iron"?  The  mosque  of  Syed  Osman  in 
the  garden  of  the  Exposition  partly 
answers  the  question,  and  I  believe  that 
if  our  manufacturers  had  to  live  near 
their  works,  it  would  soon  be  answered 
altogether.  Perhaps  the  solution  may 
come  to  us  when  the  workpeople,  who 
must  live  close  to  the  pits  and  factories, 
have  learnt  to  love  nature  and  hate  dirt, 
and  their  masters  have  discovered  that 
it  pays  to  treat  them  as  fellow-workers 
rather  than  as  machines. 

2fot  far  from  the  mosque  is  another 
quite  unique  corner  of  the  World's  Fair, 
— I  mean  what  may  be  called  the  Mis- 


sionary portion.  With  that  contemp- 
tuous tolerance  which  has  often  cha- 
racterised Corsairism,  our  ally  has  here- 
provided  a  space  in  which  the  enthu- 
siasts or  fanatics  of  any  creed  may  dis- 
pense orally,  or  in  print,  whatever  spiri- 
tual wares  they  deem  of  importance  to- 
the  human  race.  We  English  muster 
strongly  on  the  ground.  There  are  two 
distinct  organizations  for  the  distribution 
of  Bibles,  the  agents  of  which,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  ply  their  work  with  a, 
jealousy  worthy  of  rivals  in  ordinary 
trade.  Tracts  you  may  get  by  the  dozen, 
if  so  minded ;  but  when  I  was  there 
oral  teaching  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
friend  who  was  with  me  was  inclined 
to  supply  this  deficiency  by  "offering  to- 
address  the  dozen  or  two  of  persons  who 
were  loitering  round  the  English  stalls  in 
favour  of  the  peculiar  views  of  the  late 
John  Muggleton,  to  which  he  staunchly 
adheres  himself.  On  inquiry  I  found 
the  central  or  pivot  idea  to  be  (in  the 
words  of  the  great  John,  I  believe)  that 
"  everything  serves  everybody  right." 

This  my  friend  professed  himself 
ready  to  propound  to  all  comers,  if  I 
would  stand  by  him,  as  a  kind  of 
Muggletonian  clerk.  But,  fully  re- 
cognising the  profound  truth  of  his. 
formula,  my  natural  modesty,  I  now 
regret  to  say,  overcame  me,  and  I  fled 
from  the  fame  which  might  have  accrued 
to  me  as  the  humble  standard-bearer  of 
Muggleton,  to  a  neighbouring  building 
over  which  the  flag  of  my  country 
floated.  Here  I  came  upon  by  far  the 
most  perfect  and  formidable  collection 
of  war  apparatus,  from  pack-saddles  up 
to  400-pounders,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  this,  or  I  should  suppose  any  other 
exhibition,  and  (recent  disclosures  as  to 
our  store  pack-saddles  notwithstanding) 
could  not  help  feeling  proud  as  a  Briton 
of  our  national  capacities  for  destroying 
life  and  property  here  displayed  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  French,  I  am 
told,  are  horribly  jealous  of  this  collec- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  satisfactory,  as 
far  it  goes;  but  what  pleased  me  most 
as  I  looked  down  the  exquisitely  po- 
lished grooves  of  the  great  guns,  and 
wondered  at  the  sections  of  shells,  Lai- 
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joon  lights,  and  other  diabolic  contri- 
vances, Avas  the  conviction  that  the 
expense  of  .turning  out  such  apparatus 
in  any  quantity  must  soon  break  the 
back  even  of  John  Bull.  If  we  can 
only  make  every  round  cost  1,000?. 
there  is  no  saying  but  what  the  world 
may  yet  get  quit  of  the  whole  business 
of  manslaughter.  Close  by,  in  charming 
irony,  is  the  international  collection  of 
ambulances,  field-hospitals,  and  other 
arrangements  for  undoing  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  work  of  the  beautiful 
instruments  I  had  just  been  examining. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  of  these 
was  a  field-hospital  011  wheels,  contain- 
ing thirty  beds,  used  by  the  American 
Sanitary  Commission  in  the  late  war, 
looking  like  an  immense  saloon  railway- 
carriage,  and  I  should  think  almost 
as  perfect  as  such  a  ghastly  machine 
can  be.  The  nations  of  Christendom 
have  lately  agreed  that  wounded  men 
and  doctors  are  henceforward  to  be 
neutrals  in  war.  Why  can't  they  agree 
that  everybody  shall  be  neutral  except 
the  sovereigns,  ministers,  public  writers, 
and  other  great  folk,  who  get  up  the 
casus  belli  so  called  1  I  have  lately  read 
some  communications  which  have  been 
passing  between  certain  sections  of  the 
working  folk  of  France  and  Germany, 
which  lead  me  to  hope  that  before  long 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  these  two  great 
nations  at  any  rate  by  the  ears  again. 

Appropriately  enough,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  buildings,  I  came 
upon  the  piled  arms  of  a  portion  of  a 
French  infantry  regiment.  It  seems  that 
the  army  demanded  free  passes  to  the 
Exposition,  which  the  Commissioners 
declined  to  give.  Thereupon,  our  ally, 
a  man  one  must  admit  of  the  Ulysses 
type,  "wily  and  much  enduring,"  ordered 
a  parade  every  morning  of  two  compa- 
nies of  troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
They  enter  the  Exposition  building  ac- 
cordingly, with  drums  beating,  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  drill, 
pile  arms,  and  disperse  till  five,  when 
the  place  closes.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  no  money  is  taken  from  them  at 
the  gates,  as  they  march  in  military 
formation.  I3y  this  ingenious  device  the 


whole  garrison  ot  Paris  will  have  seen 
the  Exhibition  for  nothing,  while  the 
public  will  not  have  been  inconvenienced 
by  an  overdose  of  soldiery  at  any  one 
time.  On  one  day  two  companies  of 
Turcos  were  the  visitors,  and  I  cam& 
upon  the  mass  of  them  seated  cross- 
legged  in  the  caravanserai,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
garden,  and  talking  to  their  countrymen 
who  keep  little  stalls  there.  They  must 
find  the  change  very  grateful  from  the 
ordinary  Parisian  estaminet ;  and  if  cara- 
vanserais are  really  like  this  one,  tra- 
vellers in  the  East  are  not  to  be  pitied 
half  so  much  as  they  would  make  out. 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  picturesque 
or  attractive  place  for  a  short  sojourn 
in  warm  weather,  but  I  fear  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  put  rather  too- 
much  imagination  into  this  fascinating 
reproduction.  That  potentate,  with  a 
view,  as  malicious  persons  say,  of  pro- 
pitiating the  French,  and  securing  their 
influence  in  favour  of  his  dynasty,  has 
been  a  large  contributor  to  the  Expo- 
sition, and  deserves  the  blessings  of 
sight-seers.  His  chef  d'oeuvre  is  an 
Egyptian  temple,  close  to  the  caravan- 
serai, called  the  Temple  of  Athor  (the 
Egyptian  Venus),  every  part  of  which  is 
literally  copied  in  general  form,  colour, 
and  detail,  from  one  or  another  of  the- 
temples  at  Phila3  or  Denderah.  You 
walk  up  to  the  front  between  rows  of 
sphinxes.  Over  the  chief  entrance  is 
the  winged  disc  of  the  sun  between  the 
two  serpents  which  symbolize  north 
and  south.  The  huge  gilded  face  of 
the  goddess  surmounted  by  cow's  ears 
(an  appendage  peculiar,  I  should  think, 
to  the  Venus  of  Egypt)  stares  down 
from  the  top  of  every  column,  columns 
heavy  with,  what  I  take  to  be,  lotus  leaves 
and  palms,  and  glowing  with  blue,  green, 
red,  and  white.  On  the  spaces  between 
are  graphic  pictures  of  Egyptian  kings 
worshipping  Isis  and  Athor,  of  the 
triumphs  of  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies, 
and  of  kings  before  them  up  to  Cheops, 
of  the  contest  of  the  JS~ile  with  the 
desert,  of  miraculous  fishing  exploits, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  wonderful 
doings  of  the  people  whose  twelfth 
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dynasty  (was  it  not  ?)  was  on  the  throne 
when  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt. 
Inside  you  may  see,  amongst  many  other 
old-world  matters,  a  necklace  and  orna- 
ments of  finely-worked  gold  which  Joseph 
may  have   set    his   eyes   on,    for  they 
belonged  to  the   wife   of    one   of    the 
Pharaohs  who  must  have  been  about 
his  contemporary.     But  as  a  link  with 
the  vanished  world   there   is    nothing 
that  I  have  ever  seen  to  come  up  to 
the  wooden  figure  at  the  further  end  of 
the   building,  of  a   stout,  middle-aged 
Egyptian    of    6,000    years    ago.     The 
statue  is  as  realistic  as  any  modern  one, 
and  of  very  great  merit,  for  the  old 
fellow    literally  haunts   you  for  days, 
stepping    out    there    with    his    naked 
shoulders,  and  eyes,  which  from  some 
peculiar  treatment  positively  give  you 
a  painful  impression  of  life.     Am  I  not 
to  be  thanki'ul  to  the  chance  that  has 
brought  this  temple  to  me,  as  I  am  never 
likely  to  be  able  to  go  to  Egypt,  though 
it  may  be  found  in  strange  company  ? 
Then  as  one  comes  wondering  and  wool- 
gathering out  of  the  Temple,  one's  brains 
full  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus,  plump  one 
lights  on  a  huge  shed  full  of  agricultural 
implements  of  the  most  practical  and 
utilitarian  kind,  and,  instead  of  an  hiero- 
glyphic address  of  an  Egyptian  monarch 
to  his  mother,  stumbles  on  the  location 
of  "Peter  Schuttler,  of  Chicago,  Illinois," 
and  a  placard  setting  forth  how  that  in- 
genious citizen  has  conceived  and  built 
"  Der  Wagen  der  amerikanischen  Land- 
bauer,"  which  will  carry  4,000  pounds' 
weight,  and  is  confidently  submitted  by 
its  inventor  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  out 
in  carts.     The  specimen  here  submitted 
to  your  inspection,  is  ticketed  as  sold  to 
"  Mr.   Walter,  of  the  London  Times." 
And  so  the  Pharaohs,  and  Ptolemies,  and 
Peter  Schuttlers,  and  Mr.  Walters  are 
stirred  up  together  over  the  whole  of 
what  was  the  dusty  Champ  de  Mars  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Paris.     I  own,  to  me 
the  attraction  of  the  place  is  something 
quite     indescribable.       Parthians     and 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  Yorkshire,   and   Illinois, 
Broadway,  Pekin,  and  the  Old    Kent 
Road,  all  seem  to  be  rubbing  shoulders 


together,  and  providing  entertainment 
for  the  over-driven  people  of  our  West- 
ern Christendom. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  idle  and 
solvent  persons,  who  have  been,  or  mean 
to  go,  to  every  place  on  the  habitable 
globe  where  they  can  get  a  new  sensa- 
tion without  sacrificing  any  important 
item  of  their  every-day  comforts,  to  sneer 
at  the  annexes  of  different  nations  in 
these  outside  gardens  of  the  Exposition. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  one  gets 
from  them  are  very  superficial,  and,  for 
anything  I  care,  it  may  be  the  mark  of 
"  Cockneyism,"  or  "  Philistinism,"  to 
enjoy  a  visit  to  them,  and  to  be  exceed- 
ingly amused  and  interested  with  their 
contents.  But  then  I  happen  to  be  a 
Cockney — have  a  shrewd  suspicion  in- 
deed, if  I  understand  the  term  rightly, 
that  I  am  also  a  "Philistine" — and, 
having  neither  time  nor  money  to  be 
wandering  about  the  earth  in  the  long 
summer  months  under  the  guidance  of 
courier  or  dragoman,  am  grateful  there- 
fore for  any  chance  which  enables  me 
ever  so  feebly  to  realize  the  conditions 
and  habits  of  life  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  human  race.  And,  this  being  so, 
I  defy  the  most  ciiltivated  and  widely- 
travelled  of  all  English-speaking  idle 
men  or  able  editors  to  convince  me  that 
I  have  not  carried  away  a  number  of 
(to  me)  valuable  notions  from  the  an- 
nexes, and  shall  not  be  able  in  future 
to  read  or  hear  of  the  several  nations 
there  represented  with  a  double  zest. 

For. instance,  the  Japanese  enclosure, 
to  which  you  are  attracted  by  the  con- 
stant beating  of  a  great  gong,  contains 
a  two-roomed  house  of  the  country,  with 
the  side-wall  off,  so  that  you  can  master 
all  the  details  from  your  outside  post. 
Here  you  get  not  only  the  common 
arrangements  and  furniture  in  use 
amongst  those  remarkable  islanders,  but 
several  of  the  natives  themselves  in- 
habiting said  house.  The  men,  I  admit, 
are  valueless  for  all  sight-seeing  pur- 
poses, as  they  have  dropped  their  own 
dress  and  wear  black  coats,  and  try- 
to  ape  the  manners  of  a  French  show- 
man who  has  charge  of  the  place.  But 
there  are  three  Japanese  young  women 
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looking  just  as  if  they  had  come  out  of 
one  of  the  pictures  in  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne's  collection.  These  behave 
themselves  admirably  as  lionesses,  sit- 
ting demurely  on  their  heels,  while  they 
chatter  to  one  another,  and  cut  out  pat- 
terns, and  suck  some  kind  of  sweetmeat, 
or  drink  tea,  and  to  all  appearance 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  curious 
stream  of  barbarians  who  defile  before 
them  all  day  in  an  unbroken  chain. 
It  may  be  one's  stupidity,  but  certainly 
in  niy  own  case  a  couple  of  visits  to 
this  annexe,  and  the  taste  of  tea  and 
tea-liqueur  which  one  got  there,  have 
given  me  a  far  more  vivid  idea  of 
the  people  and  the  country  than  I 
ever  gained  from  reading  travellers' 
accounts,  good  as  some  of  these  are. 
In  the  same  way,  but  for  the  Nor- 
wegian peasant's  house,  how  should  I 
ever  have  known,  so  as  actually  to 
realize,  where  he  hangs  his  nets,  or  how 
his  dinner  is  cooked1?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  catacombs  (contributed,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  Pope  to  the  Exposition) 
scarcely  give  one  more  than  a  glimmer- 
ing of  what  the  real  catacombs  are.  But 
let  us  be  thankful  for  glimmerings  where 
white-light  is  out  of  the  question.  And 
so  one  might  go  on  through  fifty  other 
interesting  objects  from  all  corners  of 
the  world :  Tunisian  houses,  Chinese 
houses,  Russian  and  Swiss  houses,  the 
model  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Arab  tents, 
Prussian  and  American  primary  school- 
houses,  salt  and  fresh  water  aquaria,  far 
more  complete  (though  I  doubt  whether 
more  healthy)  than  ours  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  In  short,  to  my  poor  judg- 
ment, the  annexes  and  gardens  of  the 
Exposition,  though  undoubtedly  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  mixture  of 
Greenwich  Fair,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
British  Museum,  and  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
stand  quite  unrivalled  amongst  shows  as 
the  place  to  spend  an  enjoyable  holiday 
in ;  and  I  only  wish  we  could  transport 
the  greater  part  of  their  contents  bodily 
to  England. 

The  idea  of  surrounding  the  Exhi- 
bition building  with  a  cordon  of  restau- 
rants of  every  nation,  forming  a  bound- 
ary between  it  and  the  outer  gardens 


and  annexes,  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  the  Grand  Commission,  but 
in  this  department  I  own  to  some  little 
disappointment.  The  viands  with  which 
I  was  previously  acquainted  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  same  articles  in 
their  own  homes.  Tender  memories  of 
the  Hoff  Breihaus  at  Munich  sent  me 
swiftly  to  the  Bavarian  drinking-saloon 
in  sweet  expectation.  But  the  beer 
served  out  there,  (in  poor,  small  glasses, 
how  unlike  the  noble  stone  tankards  of 
the  Royal  Brewhouse!)  though  not  bad 
in  its  way,  scarcely  stirred  the  sacred 
memories  in  my  palate  left  there  by  the 
true  article.  I  had  conceived  in  my 
mind  an  ideal  of  pumpkin-pie,  and  my 
first  visit  amongst  the  restaurants  was 
to  the  American  saloon.  Alas  for  my 
ideal !  The  pumpkin-pie  which  was 
there  served  to  us  was  an  affair  of 
clammy,  tough,  cold  paste,  spread  over 
with  a  sweet  but  doubtful  mash,  such  as 
I  trust  never  to  meet  with  again.  It 
was  brought  to  us  by  a  negro,  it  was 
true,  but  I  am  convinced  was  a  humbug. 
The  authorities  of  the  saloon  were  evi- 
dently not  Transatlantic,  for  they  could 
not  speak  English,  though  they  declined 
to  speak  French.  That  stuff  a  national 
dish  of  the  great  Republic  !  These  the 
"  punkins  "  immortalised  in  the  pages  of 
Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Haliburton  !  I  at 
least  wholly  decline  to  credit  their  au- 
thenticity. Then  we  ordered  Katawber 
wine,  forgetting  in  our  enthusiasm  for 
our  cousins  to  inquire  the  price,  and 
were  charged  fifteen  francs  a  bottle ;  not 
indeed  for  genuine  Katawber,  the  flavour 
of  which  I  know  and  revere,  but  for  bad 
champagne  masquerading  under  Ameri- 
can labels.  But  even  this  was  not  the 
worst.  May  the  saints  who  preside 
over  liquor  pardon  the  creature  in  human 
shape  who  brewed  for  us  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a  coffee-cocktail !  No 
doubt  we  were  fools  to  try  fortune  fur- 
ther after  previous  reverses  ;  but  this 
diabolical  decoction,  never  shall  I  forget 
the  first,  and  last,  taste  of  it.  Since  the 
black  dose  of  my  youth,  nothing  so 
abominable  has  passed  these  lips.  My 
staunch  faith  in  American  institutions 
would  have  sustained  a  severe  shock  but 
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for  the  French,  accent  of  these  citizens, 
and  the  good  fortune  which  directed  my 
steps  on  a  later  day  to  a  bar  where  for 
half  a  franc  a  genuine  Yankee  served  me 
with  an  ambrosial  drink  called  American 
soda,  a  beverage  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  land  of  Lincoln — a  mixture  of 
mashed  ice,  soda-water,  some  suspicion 
of  alcohol,  and  cream,  flavoured  delicately 
with  pine-apple,  all  exquisitely  blended, 
and  resulting  in  a  compound  such  as  one 
had  hitherto  only  encountered  in  dreams, 
as  all  nations  will,  I  trust,  drink  in  the 
good  time  coming.  When  I  recovered 
my  breath,  I  felt  once  more,  that  in 
drinks,  as  in  other  matters, 

"  Earth's  biggest  country's  gut  her  soul, 
And  risen  up  earth's  greatest  nation." 

It  would  be  unfair  however  to  include 
all  the  restaurants  in  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation. The  Russian  tea,  and  soup, 
the  latter  founded  I  think  on  a  puree 
of  beet-root,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  and  in  the  Neapolitan  cafe  of 
Migliavacca,  the  macaroni,  the  cutlets, 
the  Vino  d'Asti  and  Lacryma  Christi, 
enlarged  one's  sympathies  with  Southern 
Italy  very  materially. 

Of  the  inside  of  the  great  buildings,  the 
Histoire  du  Travail,  the  galleries  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  products  of  the  every- 
day industry  of  all  nations,  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak,  as  all  readers  must  by 
this  time  be  familiar  Avith  all  details  of 
interest  to  them.  The  arrangement 
seemed  to  me  perfect,  and  very  easily 
mastered  when  you  once  had  the  clue. 
I  cannot  share  the  general  opinion  that 
we  have  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  English  machinery  is  incomparably 
the  best ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
expert is  worth  anything,  I  should  say 
that  in  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  as  yet  from  foreign 
rivals.  Even  in  the  picture  galleries  we 
hold  our  own,  though  our  first  artists  are 
not  represented  as  one  could  wish  to  see 
them.  But  in  all  articles  of  luxury,  in 
the  shapes  and  designs  of  furniture, 
glass,  and  china  especially,  we  are  im- 
measurably behind.  In  the  French 
department,  you  may  buy  for  a  few 
francs  clocks  and  chimney  ornaments 


which  are  a  pleasure  to  look  upon,  and 
china  vases  which,  in  design  and  colour, 
would  not  disgrace  a  royal  collection. 
There  are  common  crockery  plates,  on. 
each  of  which  is  admirably  depicted 
some  bird,  or  fish,  or  flower,  and  which 
may  be  had  at  the  price  of  our  willow 
pattern.  In  all  these  applications  of 
artistic  design  and  workmanship  to 
articles  in  common  use  we  are  nowhere, 
and  one  can  but  hope  that  this  lesson 
of  the  Exposition  of  1867  may  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  us. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  huge  sections  of 
the  building  allotted  to  the  big  brothers 
amongst  the  nations,  after  all,  that  the. 
chief  interest  lies.  One  gets  soon 
•wearied  amongst  the  piles  of  rich  pro- 
duce of  loom,  mill,  and  cunning  hands 
which  load  the  stalls  of  England  and 
France,  and  slips  off  to  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Norway,  or  the  Australias,  to 
get  hints  of  what  the  oldest  of  the 
world's  great  families  are  about,  whether 
they  are  on  the  move  or  as  stationary 
as  ever,  or  to  estimate  the  chances  of 
success  in  life  of  the  younger  brethren. 

Of  all  these  perhaps  Greece  is  the 
most  interesting,  not  for  the  collection 
of  objects  which  she  contributes,  which 
is  meagre  enough,  but  because  you  get 
here  in  most  vivid  combination  the 
associations  and  impressions  of  a  mighty 
past,  and  a  distinct  promise  of  new  life. 
Had  the  Exposition  taken  place  five  and 
twenty  hundred  years  ago,  this  same 
Greece  would  have  held  the  position 
now  occupied  by  France  and  England 
combined.  She  would  have  been  alone 
in  the  fine  arts  galleries,  where  no  one 
has  rivalled  her  in  the  intervening 
centuries,  in  which  it  is  even  now 
startling  to  see  how  large  a  share  of  the 
inspiration  comes  from  her.  As  it  is 
you  can  scarcely  trace  the  slender 
thread  of  her  contributions  from  circum- 
ference to  centre  of  the  building.  They 
dwindle  constantly  down  to  one  stall; 
and  you  miss  your  way,  and  wander 
into  Eussia  or  Norway,  and  have 
to  try  back  again  carefully  to  recover 
traces  of  the  land  of  Pericles  and  Phidias 
'and  Praxiteles.  Still  there  is  the  thread, 
and  it  tells  of  industry  in  all  depart- 
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ments,  as  yet  no  doubt  in  its  infancy, 
but  apparently  vigorous  and  healthy. 
From  the  collection  of  rough  instru- 
ments and  seeds  in  the  outward  circles 
of  machinery  and  agriculture,  you  follow 
her  up  through  specimens  of  the  marbles 
of  Pentelicus  and  other  Attic  quarries, 
and  see  rows  of  glass  vases  full  of  honey 
of  Hymettus,  and  of  bottles  holding  the 
wines  so  staunchly  advocated  by  Mr. 
Denman.  Cotton  and  silk,  both  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods,  aro 
there,  with  robes  and  furniture  of  semi- 
barbarous  shapes  and  colours,  mixed 
with  beautiful  photographs  of  modern 
and  ancient  Athens,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  Lycabettus,  and 
Otho's  palace.  There  are  specimens  of 
all  the  journals  now  in  circulation  in 
the  country,  and  a  bookstall  containing 
a  strange  mixture  of  her  ancient  classics 
and  such  modern  works  as  "  'Aoe\</>io} 

U-yUTTT].     VTTO   F.    A.     MuVjOOKOpSaTOU,"      and 

"  AtriAoyot ' Ayy\oe\\ir]viKOL.  VTW  Fewpytou 
EoXu/ufpj;."  While  as  a  graceful  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
purchasers  are  offered  a  discount  by  the 
following  announcement  at  the  foot  of 
the  catalogue,  eis  roue  dyopa£ovrac  TrAeW 
roii'  eKftTOV  Spa-^/jiiSv  etc  TWV  dvuirlptu  /3t- 
jSXiiui'  ytrerat  £K7rrwcri?.  My  Greek  is  too 
rusty  to  tell  me  whether  eCTrrwris  would 
have  been  Attic  for  "  discount "  in 
Plato's  time  ;  but  except  this,  and  that 
they  probably  allowed  no  discounts  in 
old  Athens,  the  inscription  might  have 
appeared  over  his  bookstall,  if  he  had 
kept  one  to  supply  his  disciples  with 
the  Socratic  dialogues. 

But  five  o'clock  approaches,  and  the 
gendarmes  begin  politely  to  hint  that  it 
is  time  for  strangers  to  clear  out  by 
passing  red  ropes  in  front  of  the  stalls, 
and  begging  you  to  get  behind  them. 
Passing  out  you  find  yourself  in  a  Babel 
of  noises,  produced  by  the  Tunisian 
minstrels  (who  keep  up  a  perpetual 
"  turn  turn  "  in  the  caf6  and  saloons  of 
their  nation),  by  the  excellent  instru- 
mental performers  in  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  cafes,  and  by  the  eager 
sellers  of  small  and  abominable  self- 
acting  bagpipes,  which  atrocious  play- 
thing seems  to  be  in  immense  demand 


amongst   the  juveniles   who   visit   the 
great  fair. 

Eight  opposite  to  you,  poised  in  the 
air  some  hundred  yards  above  your 
head,  is  the  ballon  captif,  in  which,  if 
you  desire  to  make  an  "  ascension  cap- 
tive," and  are  reckless  enough  to  pay 
twenty  francs  for  the  treat,  you  may 
mount  from  the  Jardin  reserve,  and  con- 
template the  city  of  Napoleon  and 
Haussman  without  the  usual  dangers 
attending  aerial  travellers.  A  balloon 
held  in  by  a  rope  on  a  windlass  was  a 
new  idea  to  me.  Surely  it  might  be 
utilised  somehow  for  the  abominable 
passage  over  Dover  Straits.  Why 
shouldn't  each  packet  take  a  ballon 
captif  with  it,  in  which  parties  liable  to 
sea  sickness  might  get  over  in  comfort  1 
So  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  no  dis-. 
agreeable  sensation  whatever  connected 
with  an  "  ascension  captive,"  and  suf- 
ficient rope  might  be  let  out  from  the 
boat  below  on  rough  days  to  neutralize 
the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the  steamer 
in  mid-channel.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
women  of  England  one  can't  help  wish- 
ing, after  seeing  their  agonies  twice 
within  a  few  weeks,  that  some  of  the 
ingenious  persons  who  are  gifted  in  this 
line  would  set  their  brains  to  work  to 
do  away  with  these  horrors  of  the  mid- 
passage. 

And  so  one  passes  out  of  the  great 
World's  Fair,  with  all  sorts  of  good  will 
to  it,  and  all  the  nations  who  have  con- 
tributed ,to  it,  which  includes,  I  suppose, 
every  nation  with  any  pretence  to  civi- 
lization, except  the  Jews.  Why  have 
not  the  Jews  contributed  1  Surely  in 
some  part  of  the  world  they  are  pro- 
ducing something,  besides  managers  of 
other  folks'  money,  so  one  may  include 
them  in  the  general  benison.  One  passes 
out  of  the  Exposition  into  the  city  of 
Napoleon  and  Haussman — for  Paris  is 
unmistakeably  their  city,  so  thoroughly 
has  it  been  remodelled  in  the  last  fifteen, 
years ;  and  much  as  one  dislikes  the 
government  and  political  ways  of  our 
neighbours,  there  are  things  in  New 
Paris,  apart  from  gilt  and  mirrors,  to 
make  one's  mouth  water.  In  sixteen 
days  I  never  was  accosted  by  a  beggar 
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"  Brother  Prince:' 


except  once  ;  never  saw  a  man  or  woman 
drunk ;  never,  though  it  rained  every 
twenty-four  hours,  was  dirty  over  the 
soles  of  my  shoes;  and,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  poor  old  ragged  souls 
who  poke  ahout  in  twilight  amongst 
the  street  sweepings,  with  big  baskets 
strapped  on  their  backs  and  spiked  sticks 
in  their  hands,  never  saw  a  human  being 
-whose  dress  or  appearance  shocked  one, 
as  do  those  of  hundreds  of  our  own 
people  whom  you  shall  meet  any  day  in 
a  walk  of  a  mile  in  the  best  parts  of 
London.  We  must  wait,  I  suppose, 
till  the  new  Parliament  has  settled  the 
future  constitution  and  government  of 
London  before  we  shall  ever  get  so  far 
as  having  our  streets  swept  once  a  day, 
and  grinding  the  metal  of  our  thorough- 
fares with  rollers  instead  of  leaving  that 
work  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  C  springs 


and  valuable  horses.  A  prefect  of  the 
Haussman  type  would,  I  admit,  be  a  long 
price  to  pay  for  any  amount  of  municipal 
improvement,  and  one  may  hope  that 
our  future  rulers  may  see  their  way  to 
the  result  without  paying  the  price.  At 
any  rate,  Paris  as  it  stands  is  a  useful 
reminder  to  us  all  of  what  is  possible  in 
the  shape  of  towns'  improvement.  There 
is  a  story  at  Paris  that  M.  Haussman  has 
lately  taken  the  punning  German  motto 
of  "  The  first  house  for  the  first  man." 
Subject  to  his  master's  approval,  who  is 
inclined,  I  should  say,  to  keep  the  first 
house  for  his  own  dynasty,  and  to 
reckon  himself  the  first  man  in  those 
parts,  one  must  admit  that  he  has  much 
justification  for  the  boast  implied  in 
the  motto,  and  may  wish  him  success 
with  it. 


"BKOTHEE  PKINCE." 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  ARTICLE  IN  THE  OCTOBER-  NUMBER. — The  appearance  of  the  above 
article  has  evolved  several  communications  from  some  of  the  former  followers  of 
Brother  Prince,  which  enables  the  writer  to  make  some  trifling  corrections  in  some 
of  the  details  of  Brother  Prince's  private  life.  Instead  of  Brother  Prince  being 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old  when  he  entered  Lampeter,  according  to  one 
account  he  was  about  twenty-four,  according  to  another  twenty-six.  Charlinch 
also  was  not  his  second  curacy,  but  his  first,  from  which  he  obtained  his  title. 
Having  been  deprived  of  his  licence,  he  obtained  a  second  curacy  at  Stoke,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Then  he  officiated  as  minister  of  Adullam  Chapel,  in  Brighton,  and  thence  returned 
to  Charlinch.  His  first  marriage  took  place  in  Bath,  while  he  was  graduating  at 
Lampeter,  and  not  in  the  latter  place ;  and  his  second  was  with  the  sister  of  his 
former  rector,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  four  young  ladies  who  followed  him 
to  Charlinch.  These  details  are  of  importance  to  a  biographer  who  might  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  fog  surrounding  the  private  life  of  Brother  Prince,  after  the 
cessation  of  his  journal  in  1839.  "W.  B.  D. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DR.  JOHNSON  used  to  say,  that  a  con- 
cern for  public  affairs  never  took  away 
any  man's  appetite  for  dinner.  He  was 
certainly  wrong,  for  poor  Mr.  Milverton 
has  been  in  the  -most  depressed  state 
lately ;  and  I  think  his  dinners  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  impending 
•war  in  Europe. 

When  next  we  met,  it  happened  to 
be  a  wet  day ;  and  we  agreed  that  we 
would  have  our  reading  in  the  library. 
All  about  the  library  were  strewed  maps 
of  the  probable  seat  of  war,  showing 
what  had  been  Mr.  Milverton's  recent 
objects  of  study.  Just  after  we  had 
met,  Mr.  Milverton  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  begged  us  all  to  come  into 
the  garden  to  see  something.  We  all 
came  at  once.  He  seldom  notices 
natural  phenomena;  or,  if  he  does 
notice  them,  he  does  not  talk  about 
them,  which  made  us  come  more  readily. 
He  brought  us  in  a  minute  or  two  to  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  pitched  battle 
going  on  between  an  army  of  red  and 
an  army  of  black  ants.  What  surprised 
me  was  this  :  I  had  always  understood, 
from  books  on  natural  history,  that  the 
red  ants  were  much  stronger  than  the 
black  ants,  but  in  this  case  the  little 
black  fellows  fought  admirably ;  and, 
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while  we  remained,  I  could  not  foresee 
on  which  side  the  victory  would  be. 

We  re-entered  the  house,  and  went 
into  the  library,  where  the  ladies  joined 
us. 

Ellesmere.  There  is  one  advantage  of  a 
wet  day — namely,  that  we  do  not  have  our 
meetings  in  that  stupid  summer-house. 
There  one  sits  up,  very  uncomfortably,  on  a 
hard  board,  leaning  against  some  out-jutting 
piece  of  rustic  abomination,  which  is  meant 
to  be  very  picturesque,  and  which  certainly 
does  possess  that  element  of  the  picturesque 
which  consists  in  ruin  and  decay.  The 
whole  thing  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  pic- 
nic ;  and  pic-nics  are  my  abhorrence.  A 
meal  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  treated  in 
that  light  manner. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  What  a  hard,  sensual 
man  you  are ! 

Ellesmere.  Ob,  yes !  women  like  these 
foolish  things,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity 
for  fuss  and  bustle  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are 
sure  to  forget  the  salt,  or  the  vinegar,  or 
something  or  other  which  is  an  essential 
element  to  human  happiness  during  dinner- 
time. 

Mauleverer.  I  am  quite  of  Sir  John's 
opinion.  No  sensible  man,  after  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-two— if  he  is  not 
in  love — cares  about  pic-nics. 

Ellesmere.  You  look  very  miserable, 
Milverton.  I  know  what  is  worrying  you. 
What  is  the  good  of  fretting  about  these 
turbulent  and  foolish  people  ?  If  they  will 
go  to  war,  they  must ;  and  I  suppose  it  is 
necessary,  for  some  good  end  or  other,  that 
they  should  do  so. 
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Milverton.  I  cannot  get  over  it.  War 
horrifies  me.  On  all  sides,  loss,  destruction, 
waste,  turmoil,  cruelty,  sickness,  horses 
slain,  olive-trees  cut  down,  bridges  blown 
up,  roads  obliterated. 

Elhsmere.  Don't  go  on.  "We  know  all 
that.  It  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Milverton.  Yes  :  but  there  is  something 
you  do  not  know.  There  is  not  only  the 
active  mischief  of  war,  but  all  the  prepara- 
tion for  war,  which  is  perhaps  the  greater 
evil,  in  the  long  run,  of  the  two.  Did  it 
ever  enter  into  your  mind  to  consider  what 
an  unproductive  creature  a  soldier  is,  and 
what  an  immense  difference  it  makes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  whether  you 
have  all  these  stalwart  men  employed  in 
producing,  or  in  merely  consuming  and 
destroying  1 

Ellesmerc.  Yes  :  now  you  talk  like  a 
sound  political  economist  and  sensible  man. 

Milverton.  Then,  you  know,  it  does 
thoroughly  dishearten  one  to  find  that 
Christianity,  during  all  these  years,  has  been 
able  to  do  so  little  towards  the  prevention 
of  war.  Nobody  seems  to  see  the  beauty 
of  renunciation.  Nobody  seems  to  see  the 
merit  of  being  content  to  be  second  or  third 
instead  of  first  in  the  great  game  of  life.  But 
I  am  unjust :  private  persons  do  some- 
times see  this  beauty  and  this  merit.  I  do 
believe  that  the  first  impulses  of  jealousy, 
of  revenge,  and  of  injustice,  are  constantly 
restrained  by  Christianity  in  the  breasts  of 
private  individuals  ;  but  in  nations  never. 
Honour  !  glory  !  rights  !  claims !  balance  of 
power !  these  are  the  words  which  still 
dominate  nations.  Statesmen  are  like 
lawyers,  who  often  give  their  clients  advice 
which  is  harsh  and  self-seeking,  telling  them 
never  to  give  up  their  rights  and  their 
claims — advice  which,  if  the  case  were  their 
own,  they  would  not  give  themselves — being 
more  generous,  as  they  think  it  right  to  be, 
for  themselves,  than  for  their  clients. 

Ellcsmere.  Yes :  we  lawyers  are  very 
good  people  :  it  is  our  clients  who  make  us 
wicked,  whenever  we  are  wicked  ;  which  is 
very  rarely. 

Mauleverer.  Man  is  meant  to  be  miser- 
able, and  he  always  will  be. 

Ellesmere.  I  do  not  see  that.  Paley's 
argument  is  better  than  yours;  but  people 
who  are  fond  of  fishing  are  always  wiser 
than  other  men.  As  Paley  justly  says, 
"  Teeth  were  made  to  eat  with,  and  not 
to  ache."  If  we  injudiciously  contrive 
to  make  our  teeth  ache,  it  is  our  own 
fault ;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  all 
our  conduct.  I  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  say  that  men  were  meant  to  be  happy,  as 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  miserable,  Mr. 


Mauleverer.  But  do  not  let  us  interrupt 
Milverton  :  he  will  not  be  endurable  until 
he  has  had  his  full  moan  over  the  present 
state  of  European  affairs  ;  which,  however, 
are  enough  to  make  anybody  moan. 

Milverton.  There  is  one  point  connected 
with  this  matter  that  I  often  blame  myself 
for  not  having  spoken  about.  It  is  the  use 
that  we  Britishers  make  of  our  capital.  How 
we  send  it  out  to  the  most  distant  regions, 
often  to  be  used  against  ourselves,  and 
indeed  against  the  dearest  and  best  interests 
of  mankind.  I  think  that  upon  this  subject 
— to  speak  without  arrogance — I  am  really 
an  authority.  I  was  the  last  surviving  com- 
missioner of  foreign  claims, — that  means,  of 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  foreign 
nations  for  injuries  done  in  the  wars  that 
were  closed  by  Waterloo.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  you  that  I  should  ever  have  held 
such  an  office,  for  I  am  not  yet,  I  trust,  a 
very  aged  individual ;  but  there  were  several 
commissions  before  I  was  appointed,  and 
the  commissioners  died  out,  leaving  us  the 
last  set  to  wind  up  the  affairs.  I  had,  of 
course,  to  look  into  all  the  old  papers ;  and  I 
found  that  there  was  no  form  of  confiscation 
which  had  not  been  adopted  with  regard  to 
British  property.  For  instance,  a  foreign 
merchant  owed  a  British  merchant  money  : 
in  his  books  it  was  a  book-debt.  The 
Government  of  the  country  said,  "  Pay  us 
that  debt  which,  according  to  your  books, 
you  owe  the  Englishman,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  receipt,  so  that  you  cannot  be  molested 
for  the  debt  in  any  of  our  courts." 

Well,  then  I  will  pursue  the  subject 
further.  Is  it  not  lamentable  that,  with  the 
fields  of  England  not  half  tilled,  with  the 
poor  people  of  England  not  half  housed, 
with  every  branch  of  industry  that  England 
possesses  requiring  capital,  we  should  ever 
send  our  money  out  to  be  invested  in  Congo 
Fives  or  Timbnctoo  Seven  per  Cents.,  or 
whatever  other  tempting  but  foolish  invest- 
ment is  offered  to  us  by  some  distant  country 
or  colony  ?  I  believe  I  should  have  fulfilled 
my  part  in  the  world,  if  I  had  only  persuaded 
my  fellow-countrymen  never  to  invest  in 
anything  which  they  cannot  go  and  see,  and 
respecting  which  their  own  laws  give  them 
a  remedy,  if  any  wrong  is  done  them.  I 
know  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  by  any 
legislative  measures  to  prevent  the  efflux  of 
capital.  It  is  only  to  be  done  by  persua- 
sion ;  but,  really,  if  men  would  only  look  to 
their  own  interests,  they  would  be  very  shy 
of  foreign  investments.  Now,  I  would  ask 
the  question,  Has  any  man  ever  invested, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  land  on 
British  soil,  and  has  not  that  investment 
increased  at  least  forty  per  cent,  in  value  ? 
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However,  I  have  said  my  say  upon  this 
subject,  and  you  may  believe  me,  or  not ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  increased 
interest  never  balances  the  increased  danger 
which  is  to  be  found  in  making  foreign 
Investments. 

Sir  Arthur.  To  return  to  the  main  ques- 
tion of  war,  you  cannot  say,  Milverton,  that 
we  have  not  gained  a  great  deal  of  wisdom 
upon  this  point — that  we  are  not  wiser  thaii 
other  nations  as  regards  it — for  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  extension  of 
territory  is  nearly  always  bought  at  too  high 
;i  price. 

Ellesmere.  This  has  arisen  from  our 
insular  position.  You  must  not  give  us  any 
great  credit  for  being  wiser  than  any  other 
nation. 

Milverton.  There  you  are  unjust.  I 
would  not  exactly  say  that  we  are  wiser 
than  other  nations ;  but  I  do  honestly  think 
that  we  are  more  conscientious.  There  is  no 
doubt  we  are  a  very  warlike  nation,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  every  people  delight 
in  war :  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for 
our  future  welfare — I  mean  not  temporal, 
bnt  eternal  welfare — to  indulge  in  any  war 
that  is  not  a  war  of  defence  or  a  war  of  pro- 
tection to  some  oppressed  people.  I  think 
that  the  religious  movement  which  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this — of  which 
Wilberforce  may  be  chosen  as  a  repre- 
sentative— had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  British  people.  It  cancelled 
slavery  ;  it  improved  our  criminal  code  ;  it 
made  all  men,  even  statesmen,  obliged  to 
refer  their  conduct  to  the  highest  religious 
principles ;  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it 
has  proved  a  great  check  upon  our  naturally 
warlike  instincts.  This  is  what  I  think 
foreign  nations  do  not  understand,  when 
they  contemplate  our  sedulous  observance 
of  neutrality.  They  think  it  is  shopkeeping 
which  restrains  us,  whereas  it  is  a  fear  of 
violating  the  highest  moral  and  religious 
principles.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I 
sincerely  believe  what  I  say. 

Only  let  some  foreign  nation  attack  us, 
and  see  what  Berserkers  we  should  become. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  fighting  element 
has  gone  out  of  us,  but  only  that  we  are 
terribly  afraid  of  fighting,  except  upon 
some  thoroughly  good  cause — some  cause 
which  we  believe  would  be  approved  of 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  upon  earth. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  am  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Milverton. 

Maulfvcrer.  I  am  not.  Did  you  ever 
know  the  bulk  of  any  nation  ruled  by  any 
u;nj;it,  or  humane,  or  religious  principle  ? 


EUesmere.  I  think  you  all  go  too  far  in 
your  respective  theories.  I  think  that, 
partly  from  a  view  of  their  interests,  partly 
perhaps  from  religious  principles,  partly 
perhaps  from  their  just  contempt  of  the 
frivolous  causes  which  often  provoke  war, 
the  British  people  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion against  it  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined 
to  give  all  the  weight  that  Milverton  does 
to  Wilberforce,  and  the  Wilberforcians  of 
the  last  generation. 

Milverton.  At  any  rate,  Ellesmere,  yon 
perceive  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people 
about  war. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  there  is  a  great  change 
in  the  French  people  ;  and  to  whom  is  this 
due  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  The  French  people  have  re- 
ceived great  lessons  in  political  wisdom. 
Count  Daru,  I  believe,  told  them  that  he  had 
made  calculations,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  height  of  men  in  France  had  been  lowered 
one  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  by  the 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon.  You  see  how 
this  happens ;  the  taller  men  are  perpetually 
chosen  for  war,  and  are  carried  off  to  be 
slaughtered  before  they  have  produced  any 
progeny. 

Ellesmere.  And  you  think  that  the 
arguments  to  be  derived  from  such  facts 
as  these  have  any  weight  against  "  national 
glory,  national  honour,  and  rectification  of 
frontiers  ? " 

Milverton.  I  do.  Besides,  the  French 
are  the  most  industrious  people  in  Europe, 
and  they  love  to  see  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  I  may  be  sanguine,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  French  are  rapidly  entering 
upon  the  same  platform  as  ourselves ;  and 
that,  if  our  statesmen  manage  well,  we  might 
yet  have  them  nearly  always  on  our  side 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  we  have  had  enough  of 
foreign  politics  :  let  us  go  to  the  men  who, 
untold  years  ago,  dwelt  upon  the  Swiss 
lakes.  I  will  bet  anything  Milverton 
makes  them  talk  and  think  as  if  they  were 
profound  political  economists  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  if  Realmah  does  not  talk  to  these 
fishy  men  much  as  Milverton  would  talk 
to  us,  my  name  is  not  John  Ellesmere. 

Milverton.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
know  to  have  occurred.  I  may  use  modern 
terms,  and  sometimes  modern  modes  of 
thought  in  speaking  of  the  lake-men  ;  but 
what  I  know  is,  that  I  shall  give  a  most 
true  account  of  the  thoughts  and  doings  of 
the  great  Realmah. 

Hereupon  the  reading  commenced, 
and  was  as  follows. 

n2 
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THE  STORY  OF  EEALMAH. 
CHAP.  III. 

THE   TWO   WIVES. 

AT  the  time  when  this  story  commenced, 
Eealmah  had  already  received  the  two 
wives  who  were  bestowed  upon  a  man 
of  his  rank  by  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  cousin-wife,  the  Yarnah,  as  she 
was  called,  was  a  plain  young  woman, 
possessing  sundry  good  qualities  as  a 
housewife.  She  was  regular,  punctual, 
methodical,  and  a  great  lover  of  posses- 
sions, not  from  avarice,  but  from  a 
desire  to  have  many  things  to  furbish 
up,  and  to  put  in  their  right  places. 
The  heads  of  Eealmah's  tribe  had  given 
her  to  Eealmah  with  a  kindly  wish  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  his 
infirmities.  He  would  never  be  able 
to  acquire  much  property,  they  thought ; 
but  whatever  he  did  acquire  would  be 
taken  care  of,  and  made  the  most  of, 
by  his  Varnah. 

The  alphabet-wife  (the  Ainah)  was 
one  of  those  girls  whose  personal  appear- 
ance it  is  so  difficult  to  describe,  because 
there  are  no  general  terms  which  can 
be  applied  to  it.  She  was  neither  beau- 
tiful, nor  handsome,  nor  pretty;  nor 
was  she  even  what  is  called  interesting- 
looking.  In  truth,  her  whole  appear- 
ance was  at  first  sight  rather  insignificant, 
and  nobody  would  have  turned  to  look 
at  her  as  she  passed  them.  Yet  she 
was  worth  looking  at,  if  looked  at  with 
a  loving  attention.  Her  small  features 
were  full  of  subtle  mobility,  and  readily 
expressed  the  swift  change  of  her 
thoughts.  Her  hair  was  a  reddish 
brown,  not  unbeautiful;  her  deep-set 
eyes,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  were  really 
very  expressive  when  you  came  to  look 
into  them ;  and  there  was  an  air  of 
great  resolve  about  her  well-formed 
lips.  She  was  one  of  those  people  in 
whom  dress  and  distinction  of  any  kind 
make  such  a  difference.  If  she  had 
been  a  little  princess,  one  could  have 
made  something  of  her.  But  she  never 
was  well  dressed ;  and,  as  to  distinction 
of  any  kind,  she  had  none. 


The  poor  Ainah  had  never  beert 
taught  those  graceful  movements  which 
were  carefully  cultivated  from  their 
earliest  youth  by  the  girls  of  the  higher 
class  of  the  Sheviri. 

And  then,  again,  her  hands  and  feet 
were  by  no  means  small. 

I  wish  I  could  in  honesty  speak 
more  favourably  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Ainah ;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  unmistakeably  plebeian. 
She  had  sprung  from  one  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  the  nation — namely,  that 
of  the  fishermen.  After  the  manner 
of  her  tribe,  she  pronounced  some  of 
the  commonest  words  quite  wrongly. 
Louvarah  (house)  she  made  into  luffee  : 
darumid  (people)  into  roomee :  volata 
(provisions)  into  vlatee  ;  with  a  hundred 
other  gross  errors  of  language.  Eealmah 
was  well  skilled  in  his  language ;  and 
the  poor  Ainah  never  uttered  a  sentence 
in  which  she  did  not  sorely  shock  his 
sensitive  ears.  Yet,  in  reality  as  Eeal- 
mah was  the  most  thoughtful  man  of 
his  nation,  so  his  Ainah  was  the  girl 
of  the  largest  mind  and  nature  in  that 
town.  This  was  totally  unknown  to 
him  ;  and  he  had  received  her  as  he 
would  have  received  any  other  chattel 
assigned  to  him  by  the  laws  of  his 
country.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  unkind  to  any  one ;  but  such  an. 
idea  as  that  of  loving  his  Ainah  never 
entered  his  mind,  and  would  have  been 
received  by  him  from  any  one  else  with 
a  smile  of  derision. 

It  was  on  the  morning  succeeding  the 
night  during  which  Eealmah  had  uttered 
the  soliloquy  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  the  young  man  entered 
his  abode,  and  began  talking  with  his 
two  wives — not  with  a  hope  of  gaining 
any  ideas  from  them,  or  with  much  care 
for  their  sympathy,  but  from  a  natural 
wish  to  talk  out  his  own  ideas  to  some- 
body— to  give  them,  as  it  were,  shape 
by  utterance. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  ambassador  from 
the  Phelatahs  ? "  said  Eealmah. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  wives. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  1 " 

"  He  is  beautifully  dressed,"  said  the 
Yarnah,  "and  his  presents  are  of  the 
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first  quality.  He  has  given  us  a  vase 
with  heads  all  round  it,  and  serpents 
crawling  up  it,  which  meet,  and  together 
form  the  handles:  it  is  quite  a  treasure." 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  lake  excelled  in  pottery. 
It  was  not  that  they  understood  the 
art  of  burning;  but  individual  thought 
and  skill  were  thrown  into  each  article, 
and  the  variety  and  strangeness  of  the 
designs  compensated  in  great  measure 
for  the  want  of  knowledge  shown  in 
completing  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Eealmah,  somewhat 
peevishly,  "the  presents  that  will  return 
to  the  giver  hereafter*  as  spoil,  may  well 
be  handsome ;  but  what  do  you  think 
of  the  man  himself]  For  my  part,"  he 
exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "I  believe 
him  to  be  false  as  the  hooded  adder." 

"  When  did  you  get  truth  from  any 
of  his  nation  1 "  replied  the  Varnah. 
(This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Phelatahs  entertained  by  the  Sheviri, 
and  was  the  correct  common-place  for 
the  Varnah  to  utter.) 

"  I  do  not  mind  that,"  replied  Eeal- 
mah ;  "  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
whether  the  story  which  this  man 
brings  us  is  a  mere  pretext  or  not.  Is 
our  nation  to  be  the  slave,  and  not  the 
ally?" 

By  the  way,  Eealmah,  in  his  lordly 
indifference,  had  never  told  his  wives 
what  was  the  pretext  upon  which  the 
ambassador  had  come. 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  Ainah  ? " 
"I  noted  him  well,"  she  answered. 
"  He  looks  straight  into  people's  eyes, 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  honest  men  to 
do  so,  and  he  knows  it  is  the  way  to 
gain  credit ;  but  I  could  see  that  it 
gave  him  pain,  and  that  it  was  a  great 
effort." 

Eealmah,  who  had  been  looking  down 
upon  the  ground,  lost  in  meditation, 
suddenly  raised  his  eyes,  and  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  Ainah. 

"And  who  told  you  to  observe  this  1 " 
he  said. 

"  My  heart,"  she  answered. 
"  Pray  do  not  say  plionee,  my  good 
Ainah."     (That  was  the  word  amongst 
the  fishermen  for  '  heart.')    "  Why  turn 


everything  into  that  foolish  ee  ?  Cannot 
you  say  phonata  ?  " 

"  Phonata,  then,"  said  the  Ainah, 
timidly,  with  the  tears  rising  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Any  one  that  has  got  eyes  with  any 
power  of  insight,  even  the  women  can 
see  it,"  muttered  Eealmah ;  "  but  our 
elders,  though  they  have  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  grey  hairs,  cannot.  I 
must,  at  all  risks,  force  my  suspicions 
upon  them." 

"  Do  not  go  now,"  said  the  Varnah. 
"  You  must  come  and  see  my  bridal 
room,  which  the  dear  little  Ainah" 
(she  really  loved  the  Ainah,  because  the 
girl  was  so  useful  and  unselfish)  "  has 
helped  me  to  decorate." 

Eealmah,  who,  like  most  great  men, 
was  essentially  good-natured,  consented 
to  follow  the  Varnah  to  the  bridal  room. 
She  led  the  way,  expecting  a  burst  of 
applause  from  him.  The  Ainah  fol- 
lowed ;  and  as  she  followed,  sighed. 

There  is  no  knowing  how  many 
thousands  of  years  have  passed  since 
those  three  human  beings  walked  into 
that  bridal  room;  but,  ancient  as  the 
time  was,  that  sigh  which  tells  so  much 
about  a  wounded  heart  was  still  more 
ancient,  and  had  not  been  unknown 
even  in  the  primeval  Paradise. 

Eealmah  walked  about  the  bridal 
room,  and  did  his  best  to  appear  pleased 
with  the  clay  vases,  the  various  orna- 
ments formed  of  feathers,  the  flint  and 
bronze  weapons,  and  the  woven  hang- 
ings ;  but  his  mind  was  in  the  assembly 
of  his  chiefs,  composing  a  speech  which 
should  be  endured  even  from  a  young 
man,  which  should  rouse  suspicion,  and 
compel  a  clear  and  decided  course  of 
action. 

Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  "If  this  is 
truth,  then  are  the  ways  of  falsehood 
much  maligned ;  if  this  is  policy,  then 
are  the  ways  of  children  politic  ;  if  this 
is  the  prudence  of  great  chieftains,  then 
are  great  chieftains  little  removed  from 
ordinary  men ;  if  this  is  statesmanship, 
then  are  statesmen  blind  alike  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  to  the  just  fore- 
casting of  the  future." 

Saying  which,  Eealmah  made  two  pro- 
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found  bows,  one  to  his  Varnah,  and  the 
other  to  the  Ainah  (for  that  was  high 
courtesy  according  to  the  customs  of  his 
nation),  and  rushed  from  the  bridal 
chamber  into  the  open  air.  His  wives 
looked  after  him  amazed.  As  the  hang- 
ings closed  behind  him,  the  Varnah 
said,  "  Poor  Eealmah  !  we  should  live  but 
meanly  if  it  depended  on  him  to  provide 
for  us.  But  let  us  look  again  over  all 
our  presents."  The  Varnah  was  very 
skilful  in  obtaining  presents,  and  had 
laid  all  her  relations  under  strict  con- 
tribution. With  her  father  she  was  an 
especial  favourite.  Ever  since  the  death 
of  his  last  wife,  she  had  made  the  old 
chief  very  comfortable  ;  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only  from  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  that  he  had  given 
her  up  to  Eealmah.  The  wonderful 
flint  knives,  and  many  of  the  bronze 
ornaments  that  adorned  the  Varnah's 
bridal-room,  had  belonged  to  the  old 
chief;  but,  as  the  Varnah  judiciously 
observed,  why  could  he  not  glory  over 
them  as  well  in  his  daughter's  house 
as  in  his  own  ?  And  the  old  chief  did 
come  frequently  to  his  daughter's  hoxise, 
and  was  always  kindly  treated  by  the 
Varnah,  for  she  was  not  like  one  of 
King  Lear's  daughters,  but  loved  her 
father  and  her  kindred.  Only  Avhere 
she  was,  the  property  must  also  be,  that 
it  might  be  duly  cared  for,  and  kept  in 
order. 

The  Ainah  sighed  again,  and  she  also 
said  "  Poor  Eealmah  ! "  and  only  God 
could  know  what  depths  of  tenderness, 
sympathy,  appreciation,  and  hopelessness 
were  contained  in  those  two  words  ;  for 
the  Ainah  was  well  aware  that  she  was 
but  the  slave  of  a  great  man  —  and 
nothing  more  than  the  slave. 

Meanwhile  Eealmah  bent  his  steps 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  towards  the 
great  council-chamber,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  his  uncle,  the  chief  of  the 
East,  the  assembled  chiefs  and  their 
principal  councillors  were  considering 
•what  answer  should  be  given  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  Phelatahs. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    COUNCIL. 

THE  chiefs  were  assembled  in  a  long  low 
room  of  great  antiquity.  It  had  been, 
the  council-room  of  the  town  ever  since 
it  had  been  first  raised  upon  the  waters 
by  a  few  fugitives  who,  in  earlier  days, 
had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  those 
warriors  who  possessed  weapons  of 
bronze. 

.  At  the  time  that  Eealmah  entered,, 
the  chief  of  the  East  was  addressing  the 
assembly.  He  was  an  old  man,  of  great 
authority  amongst  the  people,  and  of 
considerable  natural  sagacity ;  but  his 
ideas  were  wont  rather  to  travel  in  a 
groove,  and  to  take  the  form  of  melan- 
choly forebodings. 

Eealmah  bent  himself  to  the  ground. 
The  assembled  chiefs  looked  at  him  with 
a  cold  haughty  stare  which  said  more 
plainly  even  than  words  could  say : 
"  What,  young  man,  is  the  need  of  your 
presence  here  ] " 

Meanwhile  the  chief  of  the  East,  utterly 
ignoring  the  interruption,  although  he 
was  Eealmah's  uncle,  thus  continued  his 
speech.  "  I  foresee  the  time — I  say,  I 
distinctly  foresee  the  time,  when  from 
the  constant  irruption  of  these  bar- 
barians, life  will  become  so  difficult  and 
so  precarious  for  us,  we  shall  be  so- 
hunted  down  by  these  new  comers,  that 
instead  of  building  on  the  waters,  our 
people  will  have  to  place  their  miserable 
habitations  on  dry  land.  They  will  thus 
become  the  prey  of  every  passer-by. 
!No  one  will  sleep  in  peace.  !N"o  one 
will  feel  secure,  that  in  the  morning  he 
and  his  family  will  rise  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  sun.  With  this  in- 
security, will  come  an  indifference  to  all 
the  arts  of  life;  and  the  whole  race  will 
degenerate  into  inferior  animals. 

"My  voice  is  for  war;  my  voice  is- 
for  allying  ourselves  at  once  with  the 
Phelatahs.  If  the  nations  that  sur- 
round this  great  lake  can  but  remain 
united,  they  may  force  back  those 
enemies,  who,  superior  in  weapons, 
but  far  inferior  in  true  courage,  now, 
according  to  the  warning  words  of  that 
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noble  ambassador,  who  has  just  retired 
from  the  assembly,  threaten  the  entire 
destruction  of  our  heaven- descended 
race." 

A  murmur  passed  through  the 
assembly — a  murmur  which  could  not 
be  construed  otherwise  than  into  an 
approval  of  the  sentiments  which  the 
aged  chief  of  the  East  had  brought  for- 
ward with  unwonted  eloquence. 

It  was  at  this  inopportune  moment 
that  poor  Eealmah  had  to  explain  his 
unasked-for  presence  amongst  them. 
After  another  profound  obeisance,  he 
thus  began  :  "  Great  lords  and  dividers 
of  bread,  I  am  but  a  child,  and  how  shall 
I  dare  to  address  this  reverend  assem- 
blage 1  But,  while  you  have  been  de- 
bating upon  this  grave  matter,  I  have 
been  examining  with  anxious  care  the 
manner  of  that  ambassador.  In  one 
word,  my  gracious  fathers,  it  is  not  that 
of  a  true  man.  His  gifts  are  everywhere. 
With  whom,  when  out  of  your  gracious 
presence,  has  he  been  most  in  company  ? 
With  the  most  easily  beguiled  and  the 
weakest  persons  of  our  town.  From 
them,  I  know,  he  has  ascertained  the 
number  of  our  warriors,  the  strength  of 
our  fortresses,  and  the  extent  of  our 
hunting-fields.  He  has  made  the  most 
curious  inquiries  into  our  arms  of  attack 
and  defence,  into  the  state  of  our  hoarded 
provisions,  into  the  fidelity  of  our  subject 
tribes.  What  then,  I  ask,  is  his  object  ? 
I  do  not  deny  that  his  nation,  like  ours, 
dreads  the  approach  of  a  people  far 
superior  to  either  in  the  weapons  of 
war,  all  of  whom  carry  arms  which  are 
possessed  only  by  a  few  of  our  wealthiest 
chiefs,  and  which  are  looked  upon  rather 
as  curiosities  than  as  the  daily  implements 
of  warfare.  The  policy  of  the  Phelatahs, 
if  I  read  this  man  rightly,  is  to  render  our 
nation  subject  and  tributary  to  theirs, 
and  so  to  oppose  a  bold  front  to  the 
common  enemy.  But  what  matters  it 
to  whom  we  are  subject,  if  we  are  sub- 
jected at  all  ?  What  I  would,  with  the 
due  humility  of  youth,  propose  is,  that 
if  we  send  our  forces  to  join  with  theirs, 
we  should  not  send  at  once  the  whole 
flower  of  our  army,  but  should  divide  it 
into  two  bands,  one  of  which  should 


openly  unite  with  them,  while  the  other, 
concealed,  should  be  ready  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  take  captive  our  men,  and  employ 
them  hereafter  as  vassals  against  the 
common  foe." 

Realmah  ceased  speaking  ;  and  there 
was  again  the  same  look  of  polite  in- 
difference which  had  greeted  him  upon 
his  entrance.  He  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

It  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that 
he  quite  forgot,  or  was  too  nervous,  to 
deliver  the  fine  peroration  to  his  speech 
with  which  he  had  favoured  his  wives. 

The  debate  was  resumed  ;  but  the 
words  of  the  chief  of  the  East  were  not 
so  powerful  as  they  had  been.  The  chief 
of  the  North,  whether  really  convinced 
by  Realmah's  speech,  or  being  anxious 
to  break  the  power  of  the  East  by  en- 
couraging family  differences,  leant  en- 
tirely to  Realmah's  view  of  the  question. 

"To  adopt  the  young  man's  suggestion 
would,"  he  said,  "  make  no  real  difference 
except  in  detail.  Two  troops  might  as 
well  be  sent  out  as  one.  The  Phelatahs 
had  always  been  false  ;  and  he  had  found 
that  the  nettle  did  not  sting  yesterday, 
or  to-day,  for  the  first  time ;  but,  as  far 
as  his  poor  experience  went  back,  it  had 
always  been  a  stinging  plant ;  and,  as 
far  as  his  poor  discernment  foresaw,  it 
always  would  be.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  proverb,  '  That  if  judgment 
belongs  to  the  old,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion belongs  to  the  young ; '  or,  to  speak- 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  that  the 
young  foal  of  the  ass  might  have  better 
sight  than  the  father  of  lions.  That,  for 
his  part,  he  had  noticed  that  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar  were  often  based 
upon  something  substantial,  which  chiefs 
of  high  lineage  might  not  have  con- 
descended to  observe.  Even  the  in- 
firmities of  Realmah  might  have  rendered 
his  observation  very  keen — keen  as  that 
of  a  woman ;  and  the  great  chiefs  then 
present  knew  full  well  that  their  wives 
sometimes  made  observations  which 
were  worth  attending  to,  and  which 
they  themselves,  conscious  of  their  own 
power  and  dignity,  had  not  cared  to 
make.  The  weasel  in  its  own  small 
circuit  saw  more  clearly  than  the  bison. 
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which  relied  upon  its  force,  and  not  upon 
its  sharpness  of  vision. 

"  In  a  word,  he  was  not  for  discarding 
a  prudent  suggestion,  from  whatever 
source  it  might  come,  and  his  vote  should 
"be  heartily  given  in  favour  of  that  young 
man's  proposal  who  had  just  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  to  whom  he  should  be 
more  inclined  to  listen,  from  the  fact 
that  the  young  man  must  have  imbihed 
some  of  the  wisdom  of  his  uncle,  the 
great  chief  of  the  East." 

This  artful  and  judicious  speech  had 
great  weight  with  the  assemblage  ;  and, 
after  long  debate,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  Realmah 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Council. 

After  the  reading  was  ended,  there 
was  no  conversation  of  any  importance 
to  record,  and  the  party  separated ; 
Ellesmere  merely  saying  that  he  should, 
hereafter,  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  singular  advantages  of  being  a 
savage  like  Realmah,  and  having  three 
wives ;  even  though  two  of  them  should 
be  obviously  plain  and  prosaic ;  two 
of  whom  he  would  always  be  able  to 
set  against  the  third. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MY  master,  Mr.  Milverton,  delighted  in 
frequent  excursions  of  a  very  humble 
kind.  He  used  to  say  that  we  did  not 
make  half  use  enough  of  our  opportuni- 
ties while  living  in  the  country  :  that 
there  was  always  much  to  be  seen 
within  a  circle  of  iifteen  miles  radius 
— all  manner  of  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing things.  His  idea  of  a  tour  was 
not  rushing  off  to  Spain  or  Italy  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  but 
going  up  a  canal  in  a  little  boat,  or 
travelling  along  rustic  roads  in  a  pony 
carriage  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  and  taking  everything  very 
coolly.  "  Look,"  he  would  say,  "  at 
the  charming  uncertainty  you  have  about 
your  dinner  in  these  excursions.  Then, 
again,  how  amused  you  always  are  at  a 
country  inn.  The  pictures  alone  are 
quite  a  treat,  and  convey  to  you  some- 


thing of  the  history  of  the  last  seventy 
years." 

Ellesmere,  of  course,  opposed  and 
ridiculed  Mr.  Milverton's  views.  He 
maintained  there  was  nothing  like 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  room  where 
there  were  nice,  sleep-provoking  arm- 
chairs ;  not  that,  as  he  used  to  observe, 
Milverton's  arm-chairs  were  comfort- 
able, but  that  they  were  well-intended. 
It  used  to  amuse  me,  this  praise  of 
sitting  at  home,  coming  from  one  of 
the  most  restless  mortals  that  was 
ever  born ;  for  he  never  could  keep 
quiet  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  toge- 
ther, but  would  walk  round  the  room 
while  the  others  were  "talking ;  and  a 
favourite  mode  of  motion  of  his  was  to 
place  the  chairs  so  that  he  could 
step  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus 
expend  his  terrible  restlessness.  How- 
ever, though  invariably  opposing  Mil- 
verton's excursions,  he  was  always  ready 
to  join  in  them. 

On  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Milverton 
suggested  that  we  should  go  to  a  little 
inn  about  eight  miles  distant,  which 
overlooked  a  small  arm  of  the  sea, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
harbour.  We  set  off  on  a  beautiful 
day,  and  soon  reached  our  inn.  The 
tide  was  out,  and  there  was  a  huge 
expanse  of  mud  visible. 

Ellesmere.  What  a  delicious  odour  of 
mud  !  How  gratifying  it  is  to  have  ex- 
changed our  own  poor  atmosphere  for  this 
invigorating  air. 

Milverton.  I  always  think  when  I  see 
this  place  at  the  time  of  the  receding  tide, 
which  gives  somewhat  of  an  ungracious 
aspect  to  the  landscape,  how  like  it  is  to  a 
person  of  a  fitful  temper.  The  present  state 
represents  a  sullen  mood  ;  but  soon  you  will 
see  the  pleasant  tide  come  up  again,  and  all 
the  scenery  about  you  will  become  most 
beautiful — as  the  human  being  does,  when 
he  has  thrown  off  his  sullenness. 

Ellesmere.  I  think  I  have  heard  you 
indulge  in  this  simile  before.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  show  that  it  does  not  walk  on 
four  legs  ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  regularity, 
whereas  the  temper,  if  I  may  judge  from 
Lady  Ellesmere's,  is  apt  to  be  a  little  un- 
certain in  its  movements. 

Lady  Ellesmere.    It  cannot  be  said,  my 
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love,   that    your    temper  partakes  of   un- 
certainty. 

Ellesmere.  A  truly  conjugal  remark,  and 
as  true  as  it  is  conjugal. 

"We  then  separated  until  dinner-time, 
rambling  about  amongst  the  rocks  and 
the  mud,  active  as  any  children  in  pick- 
ing up  sea-weed  and  shells,  and  catching 
crabs  :  one  of  which  gave  a  severe  bite 
to  Ellesmere,  who,  with  his  accustomed 
good-nature,  did  not  avenge  the  bite 
upon  the  crab,  but  merely  observed,  as 
he  put  it  into  its  little  pool  again,  "that 
he  was  sure  it  was  a  female,  and  did 
not  understand  when  any  kindness  was 
meant  for  it." 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner,  and 
were  somewhat  scolded  by  the  landlady 
of  the  inn  for  our  sad  deficiency  of 
appetite ;  though  I  thought  we  all  ate 
like  ploughboys. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Cranmer  talked  in  a 
most  official  manner  about  all  the  things 
which  he  foresaw  would  happen  in  foreign 
and  domestic  politics ;  not  without  sun- 
dry sneers  and  sniffs  from  Sir  John  Elles- 
mere, whom  Mr.  Cranmer's  talk  always 
provokes  to  all  kinds  of  sarcastic  oppo- 
sition. The  conversation  proceeded  thus, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it. 

Milverton.  All  political  prophecy  is  so 
difficult.  Ellesmere  owns  that  he  cannot 
foresee  what  will  happen  in  the  course  of 
a  three-volume  novel.  Now,  I  do  not  feel 
such  difficulty  in  that.  If  there  is  a  stream 
near  the  principal  house,  there  is  sure  to 
be  an  accident  on  the  water  ;  one  of  the 
chief  personages — generally  a  lady — tum- 
bles in,  and,  of  course,  there  is  to  be  a 
rescue  from  a  watery  grave.  If  a  distant 
uncle  is  mentioned,  he  is  sure  to  make 
his  appearance,  dead  or  alive,  in  the  third 
volume  at  a  very  convenient  time  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  No  :  I  do 
not  feel  that  difficulty  about  novels.  There 
you  have  only  to  watch  the  mind  of  one 
man,  the  author  ;  but,  as  regards  political 
prophecy,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  Now 
I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  curious 
experiment,  that  any  one  of  you,  at  the 
outset  of  any  political  movement,  would 
write  down  (it  must  be  in  writing)  what 
you  really  think  will  happen.  You  will,  I 
believe,  be  astonished  to  find  how  mistaken 
your  prophecy  will  be.  Where  men  are  so 
deluded,  and  think  that  they  foresee  far 
more  than  they  do,  is  in  this  way — that 


they  keep  on  modifying,  from  day  to  day, 
their  prophecy,  in  correspondence  with  the 
daily  changes  of  events.  I  have  watched 
this  matter  for  years — at  least,  as  regards 
my  own  mind — and  have  often  found  how 
wrong  my  prophetic  anticipations  have  been. 
I  remember  hearing  one  of  the  shrewdest 
ministers  of  our  time  say  that  he  joined  a 
ministry,  thinking  it  would  only  last  seven 
weeks.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "they  were 
old  friends  of  mine,  and  they  had  asked  me 
to  join  them.  And  I  felt  that,  being  old 
friends,  I  was  quite  willing  to  partake  of 
their  downfall ;  and  here  I  have  been  years 
in  office  with  them." 

No  one  can  see  how  a  ministry  will  fall, 
or  how  a  war  will  end,  or  how  any  series 
of  political  events  will  come  to  a  conclusion. 
I  declare  I  never  knew  a  ministry  go 
out  upon  the  exact  questions  they  were 
expected  to  go  out  upon. 

Sir  Arthur.  We  are  thrown  back  to  the 
old  French  proverb,  "Nothing  is  certain 
but  the  unforeseen." 

Ellesmere.  I  hate  proverbs  ;  they  are 
such  bumptious  things  :  they  are  like  boys 
of  sixteen  ;  they  all  want  taking  down,  not 
one  peg,  but  many  pegs. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  must  say  I  delight  in 
French  proverbs.  Now,  what  can  be  better 
than  the  celebrated  proverb,  "  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success  "  ? 

Milverton.  The  opposite  is  quite  as 
true,  "Nothing  succeeds  like  the  want  of 
success ;"  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
"  None  are  so  successful  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful." It  all  depends  upon  the  meaning 
you  give  to  the  word  success.  Do  you 
remember  how  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  good 
man,  used  to  delight  in  a  saying  (where  it 
originally  came  from  I  do  not  know)  which 
ran  thus,  "  Heaven  is  a  place  made  for  the 
unsuccessful"  I  You  may  depend  upon  it 
there  is,  even  in  this  world,  nothing  in  the 
world  so  dangerous  for  a  man  as  to  be  for  a 
long  time  supremely  successful.  I  think  on 
this  head  that  the  first  Napoleon's  career  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  If  he  had  had  but  a  little 
less  success  before  he  made  that  fatal  blunder 
of  invading  Russia,  he  might  have  acted 
with  something  like  wisdom,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted dynasty  of  his  might  still  be  upon 
the  throne  of  France. 

By  the  way,  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
another  account  of  that  invasion  of  Russia 
(a  portion  of  history  which  I  am  never  tired 
of  reading),  and  I  observed  that  one  division 
of  the  army — I  think  it  was  Murat's — had 
been  reduced  before  it  returned  to  Wilna  to 
400  infantry  and  500  dismounted  cavalry, 
without  any  guns,  or  any  materials  of 
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war  of  any  kind.  Now,  that  division 
probably  started  with  60,000  or  70,000 
men.  But  the  most  instructive  thing  of 
that  campaign  is  to  observe  the  •won- 
derful pedantry  and  perverse  obstinacy, 
in  ignoring  the  most  obvious  facts,  which 
that  great  man  Napoleon  manifested  to  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  He  would  draw  up 
the  most  admirable  orders  of  the  day,  but 
unfortunately  facts  were  against  him  ;  and 
it  was  no  good  ordering  that  20,000  men 
should  go  here,  and  30,000  men  go  there, 
when  the  division  in  question  was  almost 
annihilated.  From  the  first  opening  of  the 
campaign,  however,  there  was  the  same  want 
of  skill  manifested,  and  the  same  abjuration 
of  facts.  Now,  it  was  thought  a  wonderfully 
clever  thing  throughout  Europe,  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  arranged  his  5,000 
•wagons  in  military  fashion  ;  but  any  man, 
who  knows  anything  about  wagons,  carters, 
and  oxen — Wren  Hoskyns  or  Mr.  Mechi, 
for  instance — could  have  told  him  that  a 
transport  of  this  kind  could  not  be  arranged 
in  a  purely  military  fashion. 

Ellesmere.  For  goodness'  sake  do  not  let 
Milverton  get  upon  the  subject  of  war.  At 
all  hazards  he  should  be  stopped  in  talking 
about  it. 

Let  me  see,  what  were  we  talking  about 
before  ?  Oh  !  proverbs  :  well,  I  say  a  pro- 
verb is  like  a  rule  in  grammar.  I  remember 
there  was  a  detestable  Greek  grammar,  which 
was  the  torment  of  my  early  days,  and  which 
used  to  lay  down  some  rule,  and  then  there 
used  to  come  pages  of  exceptions.  In  my 
perverse  way,  I  used  to  make  one  of  the 
exceptions  the  rule,  and  throw  the  rule 
into  one  of  the  exceptions.  I  hate  grammar ! 

But  to  return  to  proverbs  :  as  I  said 
before,  they  are  such  bumptious  things.  It 
may  be  said  of  them  what  the  late  Lord 
Melbourne  said  of  dear  Macaulay,  "  They 
are  so  cock-sure  about  everything." 

Cranmer.  I  wonder  to  hear  you  say 
"dear  Macaulay  ;"  I  should  have  thought 
that,  being  such  a  great  talker,  he  would 
have  interfered  with  you,  Sir  John. 

Ellesmere.  Do  you  ?  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken then.  Who  was  it  said  of  Matt 
Lewis — 

"  I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane, 
Matt  Lewis  were  alive  again  "  '/ 

so  I,  being  by  nature  a  poet,  say — 

"  I  would  bear  a  load  of  pain, 
So  Macaulay  were  alive  again." 

If  I  were  invited  to  meet  him,  I  always 
•went.  It  is  true  he  was  a  great  talker,  but 
who  talked  so  well  ?  There  was  no  vanity 
in  his  talk.  There  was  simply  an  exuberant 


knowledge  and  an  exquisite  enjoyment  of 
the  subject  he  was  discoursing  about.  I  can 
tell  you,  I  did  not  interrupt  him  :  I  was 
always  too  glad  to  hear  him  talk.  He  would 
lay  hold  of  a  particular  author,  and  in  a 
short  time  (say  twenty  minutes)  give  you 
the  whole  pith  and  marrow  of  that  author. 
I  remember  his  doing  so  once  with  Cobbett, 
and  one  had,  I  believe,  in  this  brief  twenty 
minutes  all  the  best  things  ever  said  by 
that  most  vigorous  writer. 

Then  if  any  of  the  less  prominent 
characters  in  history  were  mentioned,  he 
had  anecdotes  about  them  which  were- 
known  to  no  one  else. 

I  remember  his  once  describing  to  us  the 
character  and  sayings  of  Lord  Thurlow  ;  and 
he  told  a  story  of  that  large-eye-browed 
personage  which  I  never  heard  before,  and 
each  of  you  ought  to  give  me  half-a-crown 
at  least,  if  I  agree  to  tell  you.  Are  the 
half-crowns  forthcoming?  (We  nodded 
assent.) 

Well,  those  were  days  when  we  had  not 
the  infliction  of  railways,  and  when  bar- 
risters, even  on  the  Northern  circuit,  tra- 
velled in  post-chaises.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
a  very  saintly,  good  man,  to  have  to  travel 
with  Thurlow,  who  was  then  Attorney- 
General.  A  journey  to  the  North  was  a 
serious  thing  in  those  times,  and  my  saintly 
friend  dreaded  the  long  journey,  with  the 
blustering  Attorney-General,  who  he  was 
sure  would  utter  many  naughty  words  before 
they  arrived  at  York. 

They  had  hardly  left  London  before  the 
good  man  remarked,  "  We  shall  have  a  long 
journey,  Mr.  Attorney,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  bring  some  books  to  amuse  us.  I 
daresay  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  read 
Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Shall  I  read 
some  of  it  to  you  ?  It  will  remind  us  of  our 
younger  days."  (In  those  days  men  read 
great  Works ;  for  there  were  not  so  man}' 
books  of  rubbishing  fiction,  to  which  the 
reading  energies  of  the  present  day  are 
directed.)  "  Oh,  by  all  means ! "  said  Thur- 
low, "  I  have  not  read  a  word  of  Milton  for 
years." 

The  good  man  began  to  read  out  his 
Milton  :  presently  he  came  to  the  passage 
where  Satan  exclaims,  "  Better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  Heaven."  Upon  which 

Thurlow  exclaimed,  "A  d d  tine  fellow, 

and  I  hope  he  may  win."  My  saintly  friend 
in  horror  shut  up  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
felt  that  it  would  be  no  good  reading  to 
the  Attorney-General,  if  he  was  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  such  wicked  expressions  of 
sentiment. 

Milverton.  Did  you  ever  read  Macaulay's 
poem  on  his  defeat  at  Edinburgh  }  It  is  a 
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most  noble  production.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  cannot  recollect  it  correctly  ;  but  the 
next  time  we  meet  I  will  read  it  out  to 
you. 

Cranmer.  I  really  cannot  understand 
how  Sir  John  could  have  endured  the  en- 
forced silence  which  Lord  Macaulay's  talk 
must  have  imposed  upon  him. 

Ellesmere.  I  am  a  misunderstood  man, 
not  only  by  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  but 
by  all  people  who  come  near  me.  I  am  un 
Jtomme  incompris.  Now,  I  ask  you  all,  did 
I  interrupt  Milverton  when  he  was  going  on 
with  his  "  Realuiah  "  story  ?  If  a  talk  or 
reading  is  good,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  interrupt  it.  I  only  interrupt 
folly,  irrelevancy,  inaccuracy,  and  incom- 
plete logic.  I  am  the  best  listener  in  the 
United  Kingdom  when  there  is  anything 
worth  listening  to  ;  but  I  am,  I  repeat,  a 
misunderstood  man.  Poor  dear  Charles 
Lamb  complains  that  he  wras  in  the  same 
plight.  Nine-tenths  of  the  world  do  not 
understand  a  joke  ;  and  no  official  man,  Mr. 
Cranmer,  ever  does.  Why  even  my  wife 
does  not  understand  me. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  No,  my  dear,  it  would 
take  nine  of  the  cleverest  women  in  England 
to  understand  you,  and  they  must  pass  the 
chief  part  of  their  time  in  interchanging 
notes  about  your  character. 

Ellesmere.  Let  us  enumerate  the  nine — 
only,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not  let  them  be 
nine  Muses. 

Let  me  see,  what  should  be  their  func- 
tions I — 

1.  The  arch-concoctor  of  salads. 

2.  The  sewer-on  of  buttons. 

3.  The  intelligent  maker  of  bread-sauce. 

4.  The  player  of  Beethoven's  music. 

5.  The  player  of  common  tunes, — "  Old 

Dog  Tray,"  "  Early  in  the  Morning," 
"  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,"  and  "  Pad- 
dle your  own  Canoe," 

all  of  which  tunes  I  think  beautiful ;  but, 
of  course,  because  the  populace  approves 
of  them,  which  populace  is  the  best  judge 
of  such  things :  my  Lady  Ellesmere  must 
needs  turn  up  her  nose  (and  a  very  pretty 
one  it  is)  against  any  one  who  admires 
these  tunes,  and  she  declines  to  play  them 
to  me. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  I  can  well  imagine  you 
do  admire  these  "  tunes,"  as  you  call  them. 
It  is  certainly  worth  my  while  to  get  up 
Beethoven  for  you,  when  "Early  in  the 
Morning  "  satisfies  you  quite  as  well. 

But  pray  go  on  with  your  list  of  wives, 
Sir  John. 

Ellesmere. 

6.  The  consoler  under  difficulties. 

7.  The  good  reader. 


8.  The  one  beloved  wife  (dear  deluded 
creature)  who  always  believes  in  her 
husband,  and  takes  him  to  be  the 
discreetest,  virtuousest,  and  most  ill- 
used  of  mortal  men.  I  do  love  her! 

!).  The  manager  of  the  other  wives. 

By  the  way,  has  there  not  been  some  talk 
of  a  tenth  Muse  ?  Well,  if  I  am  to  have 
a  tenth  wife,  she  shall  be  the  noble  and 
rare  creature  who  can  cook  a  potato.  My 
list  is  now  complete.  My  polygamic  nature 
is  satisfied  with  these  ten  adorable  beings. 

Sir  Arthur.  Which  will  you  be,  Lady 
Ellesmere  ? 

Lady  Ellesmere.  The  sewer-on  of  buttons. 
I  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  bread-sauce, 
though  that  would  be  the  lighter  work  of 
the  two  if  one's  mind  could  master  it. 

Ellesmere.  But,  come,  let  us  go  on  with 
Eealmah,  alias  Milverton — the  Milverton 
who  existed  when  that  ground  which  is  now 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Swiss  lakes  was  at  the 
surface.  I  do  like  a  story  ! 

Mrs.  Milverton.  Is  it  not  somewhat  of 
a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Ellesmere,  that  he  likes  a  story  ?  And 
was  he  not  a  few  minutes  ago  abusing 
fiction  ? 

Ellesmere.  No,  it  is  not  a  confession  of 
weakness,  Mrs.  Milverton.  And  as  for  in- 
consistency— to  be  consistent,  one  must  be 
dull ;  and  nobody  can  accuse  me  of  that. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
when  men  dwelt  in  tents,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  stars  at  midnight,  delighting 
in  them  more  than  in  any  other  created 
thing,  men  and  women  would  gather  round 
a  fire,  and  listen  entranced  through  the 
dark  hours  of  night,  to  any  one  who 
would  tell  them  a  story ;  however  absurd, 
however  inconsistent,  however  improbable, 
that  story  might  be.  Not  that  I  mean  for 
a  moment  to  say,  Mrs.  Milverton,  that  your 
husband  invents  absurd,  inconsistent,  and 
improbable  stories.  Doubtless  all  that  he 
says  is  absolutely  true,  and  must,  as  he 
assures  us,  have  happened.  Did  not  his 
nymph  tell  him  ? — By  the  way,  I  wonder 
you  are  not  jealous  of  that  same  nymph  : 
women  can  contrive  to  be  jealous  of  any 
thing,  or  person,  or  animal,  or  even  insect — 
and  you  see  how  she  inspires  him  with  a 
higher  degree  of  inspiration  than  can  be 
gained  from  yourself,  or  any  other  person, 
who  exists  upon  this  solid  earth. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  I  do  not  know  what 
jealousy  is,  Sir  John. 

Ellesmere.  Happy  woman  !  I  observe 
that  Milverton  is  silent  :  he  knows  very 
well  what  jealousy  is,  at  least  on  your  part. 
Why,  if  I  were  to  poke  the  fire  in  his 
study,  you  would  be  jealous  that  you  had 
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not  done  it :  you  are  all  alike,  and  jealousy 
is  nine-tenths  of  your  love.  Whereas,  with 
us  men,  jealousy  is  almost  a  thing  unknown. 

By  the  way,  which  of  the  three  young 
savage  ladies,  that  we  are  introduced  to  in 
Realmah,  do  you  think  you  most  resemble  ? 
Is  it  the  prudent  Varnah,  the  beautiful 
Talora,  or  the  incomparable  Ainah  (with 
large  hands  and  feet),  that  you  are  willing 
to  be  classed  with  ? 

Milverton.  Mrs.  Milverton  possesses  the 
merits  of  all  the  three  in  her  own  person — 
the  beauty  of  Talora,  the  prudence  of  the 
Varnah,  and  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the 
Ainah. 

Ellesmere.  You  have  not  a  few  shillings 
about  you,  have  you,  Mrs.  Milverton,  that 
you  could  give  your  husband  for  that  speech  ? 
for  I  am  sure  it  is  one  that  requires  to  be 
paid  for. 

Now,  Milverton,  do  go  on  :  I  declare 
seriously  I  am  thoroughly  interested  in  your 
story,  and  will  not  make  a  single  interrup- 
tion, until  those  shining  waters  desert  their 
charming  mud,  and  the  stars  come  out, 
and  we  order  our  horses,  and  return  to  the 
solid  comforts  and  second-rate  arm-chairs  in 
Milverton's  smoke-dried  study. 

THE  STOEY  OF  EEALMAH. 
CHAP.  V. 

BEALMAH   VISITS   TALORA. 

THERE  are  few  words  more  abused  than 
the  word  "  love."  It  is  the  most  com- 
monly-used word  in  all  languages,  except 
the  word  "  money,"  and  some  short 
emphatic  word,  or  other,  signifying  a 
curse.  But  as  to  the  substance,  it  is  rare. 
Now  Talora  was  a  girl  incompetent  to 
love  any  person  supremely  but  herself. 

In  that  age  of  the  world  beautiful 
women  must  have  suffered  from  the  loss 
of  one  great  source  of  pleasure.  They 
had  no  looking-glasses.  This  want  they 
endeavoured  to  supply,  in  a  very  dim 
and  poor  manner,  by  burnished  shells. 
And  there  was  always  the  glassy  water 
from  which  the  fair  dwellers  on  the  lake 
could  gain  some  indistinct  notion  of  their 
beauty. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Talora  was 
a  peculiarly  heartless  person.  She  was 
fond  of  her  father,  when  he  did  not 
thwart  her,  and  very  gracious  and  good- 
natured  to  her  companions,  when  they 


submitted  to  her  rale.  Greatly  admired 
in  her  own  section  of  the  city,  she  put  a 
high  value  on  herself,  and  was  much 
afraid  of  contracting  any  marriage  that 
should  not  be  fully  worthy  of  her. 

In  personal  appearance  she  was  tall, 
shapely,  and  bright-looking  ;  with  crisp, 
wavy  hair,  brilliant  eyes,  that  had  not 
much  meaning  in  them,  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  some  very  engaging  dimples.  Her 
high  rank,  for  she  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  chief  of  the  North,  entitled  her  to 
be  sought  for  by  the  noblest  youths  of 
the  city. 

This  was  the  maiden  in  whose  favour 
Realmah  had  placed  all  his  future  hopes 
of  happiness.  She  regarded  him  with  a 
certain  kindliness,  and  even  perceived 
that  he  was  the  most  intelligent  man  she 
had  ever  seen ;  but  his  infirmity,  which 
she  naturally  thought  would  surely  pre- 
vent his  attaining  the  highest  rank, 
rendered  her  very  careful  of  giving  him 
encouragement. 

Athlah,  the  second  son  of  the  chief  of 
the  South,  was  also  one  of  her  suitors. 
He  was  a  coarse,  violent  man,  who,  as 
far  as  bravery  was  concerned,  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  war;  and  he 
looked  with  supreme  contempt  upon  the 
presumption  of  Realmah,  whom  he  held 
to  be  a  poor  feeble  creature,  destined  for 
ever  to  partake  of  the  occupations  of 
women. 

Athlah  was  not  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, or  far-seeing  sagacity ;  but  he 
had  considerable  gifts  of  Nature,  which 
gained  for  him  credit  and  high  standing 
amongst  the  men  of  his  own  town. 
Besides  being  a  brave  warrior,  he  was  a 
bold,  fluent,  and  forcible  speaker.  His 
speeches  abounded  in  strong  metaphors, 
quaint  similes,  and  homely  proverbs; 
and,  in  speaking,  he  was  ever  most 
powerful  when  most  abusive. 

In  the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred 
he  was  always  gladly  listened  to,  and 
men  renowned  for  state-craft  rejoiced  to 
see  Athlah  rise  in  the  debate ;  for  they 
felt  certain  that  somebody  was  then  going 
to  be  soundly  chastised,  and  that  there 
would  be  fun  and  life  and  real  battle. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  when 
the  number  of  any  public  body  exceeds 
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that  of  forty  or  fifty,  the  whole  assembly 
has  an  element  of  joyous  childhood  in 
it,  and  each  member  revives  at  times  the 
glad,  mischievous  nature  of  his  schoolboy 
days. 

Amongst  themselves  the  first-rate 
statesmen  spoke  depreciatingly  of  Athlah, 
as  a  man  whose  opinion  in  public  affairs 
was  worth  very  little ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  they  were  all  (all  but  the  victim 
who  probably  foresaw  his  fate)  delighted 
when  the  tall  form  of  Athlah  rose  in 
the  assembly,  for  they  knew  that  some- 
thing was  coming  which  would  break 
through  the  pattering  monotony  of  dull, 
though  wise,  debate. 

Athlah  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
art  of  sneering,  which,  however,  is  not 
an  art  that  demands  the  highest  ability. 

It  was  to  the  apartments  of  Talora 
that  Bealmah  betook  himself  after  his 
speech  in  the  council.  He  told  her 
what  he  had  done,  and  she  sympathised 
with  him  to  a  certain  extent.  She  also 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  dress  of 
the  ambassador  from  the  Phelatahs,  and 
how  he  wore  his  beard.  Then  she 
amused  herself  and  Eealmah,  by  making 
ugly  faces-^-as  far  as  Talora  could  make 
ugly  faces — to  imitate  the  grim  chief  of 
the  South ;  and  walked  about  the  room 
with  pompous  step,  and  head  thrown 
back,  to  imitate  the  dignified  gestures  of 
the  proud  chief  of  the  West.  For 
Talora  was  a  great  mimic.  Eealmah, 
deep  in  love,  mistook  this  mimicry  for 
wit. 

At  this  moment  Athlah  coming  in, 
and  not  being  over-pleased  to  see 
Eealmah  there,  sarcastically  inquired 
whether  he  had  come  to  help  Talora  to 
spin,  whereupon  she  smiled  pleasantly 
at  the  new  comer,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  jest.  She  then  told  Athlah  that 
Eealmah  had  been  present  at  the  great 
council,  and  recounted  the  advice  he 
had  urged  upon  the  chiefs. 

Athlah  was  provoked  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  presumption  of  Eealmah,  in 
venturing  to  enter  a  council-room,  where 
he  (Athlah)  would  not  have  dared  to 
intrude. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see  we  are 
going  to  borrow  an  arrow  from  the  sheaf 


of  that  wise  tribe,  the  Doolmies.  When 
they  go  to  war,  there  is  always  a  band  of 
girl-warriors  ;  and  these  are  found  to  be 
very  useful  in  killing  those  who  are  too 
badly  wounded  to  make  any  resistance, 
and  in  despoiling  the  dead.  Indeed, 
they  are  serviceable  in  many  ways  after  a 
battle,  and  we  call  them  the  Doolmie 
she-crows,  birds  not  quite  as  noble  as 
vultures,  but  nearly  as  useful  I  sup- 
pose "  (turning  to  Eealmah)  "  you  will 
take  the  command  of  this  redoubtable 
band,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  called  the 
Eealmahras.  Oh  !  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  you  stay  at  home  with  the  women, 
and  that  your  knitted  brows  bear  the 
signs  of  such  deep  thought  Your 
subtle  wit  becomes  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  girls.  The  council  must 
have  been  delighted  with  this  wise 
advice  which  they  received  from  one  so 
skilled  in  war." 

Then  Athlah  went  on  to  say,  "  Set  a 
weasel  to  catch  a  rat.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  Eealmah  sees  through  the  deep 
designs  of  the  false  Phektah.  Even, 
with  my  poor  wit,  I  have  observed  that 
these  emissaries,  called  ambassadors,  are 
not  so  very  unlike  old  women,  being- 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  those  elderly 
warriors  who  have  not  been  greatly  re- 
nowned in  war,  and  have  somehow, 
from  excess  of  bravery  no  doubt,  managed, 
through  a  long  career  of  warlike  service, 
to  return  from  battle  without  sucli 
vulgar  signs  of  it  as  wounds.  We,  mere 
rough  men  of  war,  often  fail  to  under- 
stand those  sage  ambassadors  ;  but  femi- 
nine craft,  when  matched  against  theirs, 
from  its  kindred  nature,  easily  discovers 
their  false  designs  and  cunning  purposes. 
Eealmah  dear,1  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  rendering  such  great  service  to  the 
state." 

Eealmah  had  not  attempted  to  inter- 
rupt this  sneering  tirade  of  Athlah's, 
nor  did  he  show,  by  look  or  gesture, 
that  it  affected  him  in  the  least.  It  was 
not  quite  the  same  when  Talora,  after 
laughing  heartily  at  Athlah's  sayings, 
maliciously  added,  "  That  Athlah  must 
recollect  that,  if  Eealmah  had  not  had 

1  Athlah  used  the  word  klava,  the  feminine 
form  of  the  word  "dear." 
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much  practice  in  the  art  of  war,  he  had 
invented  two  or  three  new  ways  of 
playing  mikree.1  Besides,  with  his 
clever  tongue,  he  would  outtalk  even 
the  girls,  and  so  keep  them  in  order." 

Realmah.  laid  his  hand  lightly  upon 
Athlah's  arm,  and  said,  "The  All- 
powerful  One,  not  to  be  named,  has  piven 
you  strong  arms  and  brave  ones,  Athlah  ; 
He  has  also  given  you  a  strong  and  cruel 
tongue ;  but  He  has  not  blessed  you 
with  a  big  heart ;  for  if  He  had,  you 
would  not  pour  insult  upon  one  who  has 
been  weak  and  maimed  from  his  birth, 
and  who  cannot  answer  you  in  the  only 
way  in  which  you  deserve  to  be  an- 
swered, and  which  you  would  best 
understand." 

Athlah,  who,  though  coarse  and 
violent,  was  not  really  a  bad-hearted 
fellow,  and  a  thoroughly  brave  man,  felt 
the  rebuke  keenly,  and  blushed  a  blush 
that  was  quite  visible  even  under  his 
-dusky  skin,  stammering  out  something 
about  people  not  understanding  what 
was  merely  spoken  in  jest. 

llealmah  then  approached  Talora,  and 
said,  "  Always  as  witty  as  beautiful ; 
but  still  I  think  Talora  might  have  been 
kinder  to  her  poor  slave,  remembering 
too  that  it  was  to  please  her,  when 
they  were  boy  and  girl  together,  that  he 
invented  the  new  ways  of  playing 
mikree,  which  he  is  proud  to  see  still 
find  favour  with  the  mikree-playing 
boys  and  girls  of  Abibah." 

He  then  smiled,  bowed,  and  began  to 
retire. 

As  he  reached  the  matted  hanging 
which  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment, he  found  that  Athlah  had  inter- 
cepted him,  who,  in  an  awkward  way, 
held  out  his  hand.  Realmah  grasped 
it  warmly,  for  he  felt  that  the  rude 
soldier  meant  to  offer  an  apology,  which 
was  a  great  effort  of  good-nature  for 
him.  While  still  retaining  Athlah's 
hand  in  his,  Realmah  said,  "  You  have 
a  bigger  and  a  better  heart  than  I  sup- 
posed, Athlah  ;  forgive  me  for  having 
spoken  so  unjustly  and  unkindly." 

Realmah  then  took  his  departure,  and 
•walked  wearily  back  to  his  own  home, 
1  A  sort  of  game  like  prisoner's  bars. 


where  he  neither  expected,  nor  sought 
for,  consolation. 

As  he  walked  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  The  she-spider  for  fierceness,  and  the 
she-adder  for  spite "  (a  proverb  of  the 
Sheviri,  probably  directed  against 
women).  "  I  suppose  the  proverb  is 
true,"  he  added ;  "  and  that  the  same 
thing  holds  good  throughout  all  nature." 

But  not  the  less  did  he  love  Talora. 
Her  faults  were  the  faults  of  her  sex ; 
her  merits,  all  her  own.  If  the  tolerance 
that  is  created  by  love  could  be  carried 
into  other  relations  of  human  life,  what 
a  happy  world  it  would  be ! — almost 
realizing  Christianity. 

When  he  had  returned  to  his  own 
home,  he  was  kindly  greeted  by  his 
wives,  the  Varnah  and  the  Ainah.  The 
Ainah  looked  wistfully  at  him,  expecting 
and  hoping  to  hear  some  account  of  his 
success.  But  he  was  silent  upon  that 
subject. 

The  good  Varnah  scolded  him  heartily 
for  being  late  for  his  meal,  and  said  that 
he  was  like  no  other  person  in  Abibah, 
but  was  always  late.  She  had,  how- 
ever, prepared  for  him,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  tired,  what  she  had  heard  him 
say  that  he  liked  best.  Realmah  thanked 
her,  and  praised  her  for  her  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  then,  during  the  meal,  chatted 
pleasantly  about  household  matters  and 
household  goods,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  Varnah,  who  said  to  herself  that 
some  day  Realmah  might  become  quite 
like  other  people,  which  was  the  greatest 
praise -that  she  could  give  to  anybody. 

The  Ainah  said  nothing,  fearing  to 
ask  the  questions  which  she  longed  to 
ask,  and  conjecturing  his  failure  at  the 
council  from  his  silence. 

Realmah's  heart  and  soul  were  far 
away  from  household  stuff,  meditating 
battles,  sieges,  and  surprises,  in  which 
Realmah  himself  was  not  to  take  a 
small  or  unimportant  part. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  TREACHERY  OF  THE  PHELATAHS. 

REALMAH  felt  bitterly  the  cold  recep- 
tion he  had  met  with  from  the  council  of 
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the  chiefs ;  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  hi.s  proposition  had  received  a 
favourable  hearing. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  after  the  council 
had  been  held,  the  ambassador  from  the 
Phelatahs  was  dismissed,  with  an  as- 
surance, however,  that  in  two  months' 
time  the  forces  of  the  Sheviri  should 
join  those  of  the  Phelatahs,  just  where 
the  river  Coolahva  falls  into  the  great 
lake. 

Notwithstanding  this  friendly  assu- 
rance the  council  had  resolved  to  adopt 
Eealmah's  advice — at  least,  so  far  as  to 
divide  their  forces  into  two  bands  :  the 
one  was  to  march  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  while  the  other,  starting  a  day 
•or  two  earlier,  was  to  make  its  way 
through  the  woods — the  two  divisions 
having  previously  arranged  a  system  of 
correspondence  by  means  of  signals 

Athlah  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  main  body,  which  moved 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  while 
Realmah  had  the  guidance  of  the  de- 
tachment that  was  to  force  its  way 
through  the  woods.  There  was  much 
murmuring  at  Realmah's  being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  these  troops.  The 
excuses  given  for  his  appointment  were, 
that  the  idea  of  sending  this  second 
division  was  his ;  that  the  men  of  whom 
it  consisted  were  not  the  flower  of  the 
army  ;  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
•would  never  be  engaged,  and  that  they 
were  merely  sent  by  way  of  precaution, 
and  were  to  return,  if  possible,  unper- 
ceived  by  their  allies,  should  their  coun- 
trymen not  require  their  assistance. 

Every  arrangement  having  now  been 
made,  the  expedition  set  out  and  joined 
the  Phelatahs.  Nothing  occurred  for 
some  little  time  to  justify  any  suspicion. 
At  length,  however,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Phelatahs  far  outnum- 
bered their  allies  ;  that,  when  the  united 
forces  halted  during  the  march,  it  was 
the  Phelatahs  who  occupied  always  the 
most  commanding  positions  ;  and,  more- 
over, there  was  an  air  of  triumph  about 
them  that  did  not  fail  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion even  of  the  fearless  and  unsuspect- 
ing Athlah. 

The   united    troops   continued   their 


march.  Slight  occasions  of  dispute 
arose  which  were  made  the  most  of  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Phelatahs.  Finally, 
vmder  pretence  of  there  being  insubor- 
dination (although  there  had  been  no 
question  of  allowing  supremacy  to  the 
Phelatahs)  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Sheviri  were  seized  and  bound;  gratuities 
were  offered  to  the  common  soldiers  ; 
the  mask  was  entirely  thrown  off ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Sheviri  found  them- 
selves incorporated  in  a  foreign  army. 

Gratuities,  however,  do  not  compen- 
sate for  insults  ;  and  the  common  sol- 
diers felt  themselves  as  much  aggrieved 
as  their  chiefs,  who  had  been  released 
from  their  bonds,  but  who  were  strictly 
guarded  as  they  marched  along,  and 
were  treated  in  all  respects  as  hostages, 
if  not  as  captives. 

Tidings  of  this  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  Phelatahs  did  not  fail  to  reach 
Bealmah,  He  skilfully  prepared  a  night 
surprise,  which  was  so  far  successful 
that,  after  a  fearful  and  confused  con- 
test, he  was  able  to  liberate  the  chiefs 
of  the  Sheviri,  and  to  cover  the  flight 
of  the  main  body  of  men  into  the  adja- 
cent woods,  from  whence,  burning  with 
a  sense  of  injury,  they  returned  to 
their  own  town  in  a  few  weeks  after 
they  had  left  it. 

The  whole  army  felt  that  Realmah's 
prudence  had  saved  them ;  and  he 
became,  for  the  moment,  the  hero  of 
the  Sheviri. 

His  return  to  the  city  was  welcomed 
in  a  triumphal  manner,  for,  though  the 
Sheviri  had  suffered  much  in  the  night 
attack  and  in  the  subsequent  contest,  to 
have  escaped  so  great  a  disaster  as  the 
capture  of  their  finest  body  of  troops 
was  held  to  be  a  signal  cause  of  tri- 
umph. 

Immediately  a  meeting  of  the  great, 
Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  held, 
and  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the 
short  campaign  were  explained  to  them 
by  Athlah  and  Realmah. 

Ptealmah's  speech  was  eminently  judi- 
cious. He  said  not  a  word  in  self-glo- 
rification, nor  did  he  in  any  way  refer 
to  his  past  warnings,  but  merely  men- 
tioned to  the  great  council  that  he  had 
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laid  some  facts  before  the  Council  of 
the  Three  Fours,  -which  facts  had  acci- 
dentally come  to  his  notice,  and  which 
had  led  them,  in  their  high  wisdom,  to 
make  such  arrangements  of  the  forces 
as  had  insured  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
wicked  design  of  the  Phelatahs.  When 
he  left  the  council  he  had  not  by  self- 
praise  exhausted  any  of  the  gratitude 
and  respect  which  he  now  felt  sure 
would  be  entertained  for  him  by  his 
nation. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  is  the  remark  of  wearied  Solomon. 
I^ot  wholly  a  true  remark  ;  for  was  not 
Christianity  a  new  thing]  But  still 
the  saying  holds  good  for  the  most  part 
in  human  affairs.  The  system  of  the 
Eoman  Empire  of  having  a  Caesar  as 
well  as  an  Augustus  had  been  adopted, 
or  rather  anticipated,  long  ago  by  the 
Sheviri,  and  had  doubtless  been  bor- 
rowed by  them  from  some  more  ancient 
nation.  There  was  at  this  moment  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Caesar,  i.e.  of 
second  in  command,  to  the  chief  of  the 
East.  The  name  of  this  office  was  Lu- 
athmor.  By  general  acclamation  this 
great  office  was  conferred  upon  Real- 
mah.  The  insignia  consisted  of  a  coronet 
rudely  formed  of  dark  polished  stones 
and  feathers,  and  of  a  blue  scarf  called 
the  shemar.  The  shemar,  however,  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  office  of  the 
Luathmor,  but  had  almost  always  been 
granted  at  the  same  time  to  the  person 
on  whom  that  office  had  been  conferred. 

No  one  murmured  when  it  was  de- 
creed unanimously  by  the  Council  of 
the  Four  Hundred  and  by  the  Council 
of  the  Three  Fours  that  permission  to 
wear  the  blue  shemar  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  this  young  chief,  Realmah, 
whose  sagacity  had  gone  far  to  save  the 
republic ;  for  men  are  always  very  grate- 
ful just  at  first,  and  when  the  remem- 
brance of  the  service  rendered  is  fresh 
and  warm  in  their  minds. 

After  the  reading  had  finished,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  had  rather  a  painful 
scene.  Sir  John  Ellesmere  has  great 
merits,  as  every  one  knows ;  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  admires  him  more  than  I 


do  ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
indulge  in  intellectual  antipathies.  This 
Mr.  Cranmer  is  just  the  man  to  keep  Sir 
John  in  a  perpetual  state  of  irritation. 

I  cannot  recollect  exactly  how  the 
conversation  began,  but  I  think  it  was 
by  either  Mrs.  Milverton  or  Lady  Elles- 
mere saying,  "  Oh,  how  I  wish  our  dear 
Mr.  Dunsford  were  alive  ;  how  delighted 
he  would  be  with  the  character  of  Real- 
mah, and  with  all  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  in  the  great  Lake  City." 

My  readers  may  perhaps  remember 
that  the  former  conversations  of  the 
"  Friends  in  Council "  were  collected  by 
a  good  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Duns- 
ford,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Mr.  Milver- 
ton and  Sir  John  Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Cranmer  then  remarked,  that  Sir 
John  must  have  been  a  great  torment 
to  Mr.  Diinsford,  and  must  have  given 
him  many  an  unhappy  hour. 

Ellesmere.  Sir,  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Dunsford  thoroughly  understood  me.  I 
never  gave  him  an  unhappy  hour,  or  an  un- 
happy five  minutes.  It  was  impossible  to 
admire  a  man  more  than  I  admired  Duns- 
ford  ;  and  of  course  he  knew  it.  Theso 
simple,  unselfish,  transparently  good  people, 
like  Dunsford,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
happily  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
You  cannot  enter  into  any  small  portion  of 
society,  but  you  find  them  there,  believing 
in  the  good  of  everybody,  and  bringing  out 
the  good  points  of  every  character.  Sir,  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  have  known 
how  far  I  could  go  with  dear  old  Dunsford. 
I  never  provoked  him  more  than  such  a  man 
ought  to  be  provoked,  in  order  to  show  forth 
the  full  beauty  of  his  character. 

Cranmer.     Crushed  herbs  are  very  sweet. 

Ellesmere.  Sir,  he  was  never  crushed  by 
me.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
require  to  be  trepanned  in  order  that  a  joke, 
or  a  jesting  objection,  should  be  inserted  into 
their  dense  brains.  He  was  a  good  clergy- 
man, and  not  an  obtuse  official  man, 

Cranmer.  Oh,  of  course,  I  am  very  ob- 
tuse, Sir  John.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean 
any  offence. 

[Ellesmere  got  up,  and,  in  his  pleasant  est 
manner,  offered  his  hand  to  Mr.  Cranmer.] 

Ellesmere.  Now  don't  be  angry  with  me, 
there's  a  good  fellow :  we  shall  be  famous 
friends  when  we  understand  one  another 
better ;  only  it  is  rather  hard  upon  one  to 
be  obliged  to  explain  that  one  does  not 
mean  any  harm  by  one's  foolish  talk.  Don't 
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imagine,  Mr.  Cranmer,  that  I  don't  appre- 
ciate you.  Didn't  I  listen  to  you  most 
patiently,  and  vote  with  you  too  in  all 
emergencies,  when  you  were  fighting  the 
estimates  the  last  session  when  you  and  I 
were  in  office  together  ?  and  I  declare  no 
man  could  have  done  it  better  than  you 
did,  and  I  sympathised  with  you  thoroughly. 
(Turning  to  us,  Ellesmere  continued  :]  What 
a  hand  at  explanation  he  was  !  Some  foolish 
person  wished  to  understand  something 
about  an  estimate,  and  presumed  to  ask  a 
question.  Cranmer  rose  to  explain  ;  he  was 
lucid,  frank,  candid,  especially  candid  ;  and 
when  he  sat  down,  the  House  felt  that 
something  had  been  well  explained,  and  yet 
one  understood  less  about  the  subject  gene- 
rally than  one  did  before.  Now  I  take  this 
to  be  a  triumph  of  skill  on  the  part  of  a 
great  Government  official. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  delusion  impressed 
upon  us  by  him,  for  really  one  does  often 
iind  that  when  an  explanation  is  given  of 
any  complicated  matter,  one  understands 
less  about  it  than  one  fancied  one  did  before  ; 
and  that  the  question  one  had  asked  was 
silly  and  irrelevant.  I  can  assure  you,  grave 
official  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House  used 
to  nod  approval,  when  Cranmer  was  giving 
tiny  of  his  clear  and  candid  explanations. 

[Mr.  Cranmer  took  Sir  John  Ellesmere's 
hand,  and  gave  it  a  most  friendly  grasp. 
The  talk  about  the  estimates  had  mollified 
him.] 

Cranmer.  It  is  impossible  to  be  angry 
with  you,  Sir  John  ;  you  make  such  pleasant 
fun  of  all  of  us. 

Ellesmere.  It  does  me  good  to  hear  you 
say  so  :  we  will  never  have  a  dispute  again. 
Quarrels  are  such  vulgar  things  ;  and  you 
are  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  should  like 
to  quarrel  with.  You  are  made  to  be  in 
office  ;  and  does  not  one  always  want  some 
little  job  or  other  done,  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  can  further  ? 

[We  all  made  a  point  of  laughing  loudly 
at  this  last  speech,  and  harmony  was  from 
that  moment  re-established ;  Sir  John  El- 
lesmere resumed  the  conversation.] 

Ellesmere.  I  must  show  Cranmer  that  I 
can  be  very  serious,  and  I  declare  I  am 
really  much  interested  in  this  history  of 
Eealmah. 

But  it  is  not  asking  too  much  from  us 
to  believe  that  this  semi-savage  was  such 
a  great  politician  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  Mr.  Milverton  has  been 
making  me  read  that  epic  he  talked  to  us 
about— namely,  the  "  Araucana;"  and  I  do 
assure  you  that  there  are  speeches  in  that 
epic  which  show  us  that  some  of  those 
savages — as  you  call  them — possessed  a 
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high  kind  of  political  wisdom.  "Vixere 
fortes  ante  Agamemnona;"  and  I  do  not 
see  why  there  should  not  have  lived  con- 
siderable statesmen  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  world's  history.  You  must  remember, 
too,  that  their  statesmanship  was  of  a  much 
easier  character  than  ours  :  that  they  had 
not  the  complicated  questions  arising  out  of 
a  state  of  high  civilization  to  deal  with. 

Ellesmere.  You  have  been  in  high  office, 
Sir  Arthur,  and  you  might  really  tell  us 
whether  Milverton  speaks  truly  and  justly, 
when  he  asserts  that  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  Government 
action,  even  amongst  ourselves,  who  imagine 
that  we  are  the  best  governed  people  upon 
the  earth. 

Sir  Arthur.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Mil- 
verton, I  think  he  is  quite  right.  I  can  see 
that  he  wants  more  intellectual  power 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Government.  You 
and  I  were  at  college  together,  Ellesmere  ; 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  saw  very  little 
of  one  another. 

Ellesmere.  I  was  a  poor  man,  a  sizar, 
and  had  to  make  my  way  in  the  world  ; 
you  were  a  rich  one  ;  and  people  do  not 
often  meet  who  live  at  different  poles  of 
the  pecuniary  world. 

Sir  Arthur.  But  I  have  no  doubt  you 
knew  Alwin  ? 

Ellesmere.  Oh  yes  :  the  cleverest  fellow 
I  ever  did  know. 

Sir  Arthur.  Well,  when  I  came  into 
office,  one  of  my  first  thoughts  was  whether 
I  could  get  Alwin  into  the  service  of  the 
Government ;  but  he  is  a  married  man,  and 
has  a  large  family,  and  is  making  a  lot  of 
money  quietly  as  a  consulting  counsel. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  offer  him.  What 
would  the  Treasury  have  said  to  me  if  I 
had  asked  them  to  give  3,OOOZ.  a  year  to 
what  Milverton  calls  an  "  in-doors  states- 
man ? "  It  would  have  been  no  good  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  such  a  man  might  save 
us  30,OOOL  a  year.  Mr.  Cranmer  is  not  on 
my  side  of  politics,  but  he  knows  very  well 
what  an  enormous  difficulty  I  should  have 
had,  to  persuade  any  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  give  3,000?.  a  year  to  such  a  man. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  hardly  that  that 
man  does  not  know,  besides  being  a  good 
lawyer.  He  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  general 
knowledge  that  I  ever  met  with  ;  and  it 
happened  that  he  was  especially  skilled  in 
matters  relating  to  my  department.  But  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  have  got  the 
man  in  the  moon  to  work  with  me  as  to 
have  got  Alwin. 

Ellesmere.  Milverton's  nymphs  are  very 
valuable  personages  ;  and  they  never  charge 
any  money  for  their  advice. 
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Milverton.  Do  not  sneer  at  my  nymphs  ; 
they  are  as  useful  to  me  as  Pope's  sylphs 
were  to  him  in  the  "  Eape  of  the  Lock." 

But  to  talk  seriously  about  Government. 
Do  look  at  the  difficulties  ;  consider  that  at 
every  step  that  a  Government  takes  it  is 
beset  by  importunate  and  powerful  interests. 
Then  look  at  the  overwork  of  the  principal 
men  connected  with  the  Government.  Then 
see  how  the  House  of  Commons  is  absorbed, 
not  in  its  own  proper  work  so  much  as  in  that 
which  scarcely  belongs  to  it,  in  executive  as 
well  as  in  legislative  business.  Giving  Par- 
liament credit  for  immense  ability,  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  body  not  fit  for  every  kind 
of  business. 

Ellesmere.  Bureaucracy  !  bureaucracy  ! 
Milverton  always  associates  himself  in  ima- 
gination, and  probably  in  reality,  with 
whatever  is  bureaucratic. 

Milverton.  I  do  not  admit  that.  But  I 
want  to  bring  before  you  another  matter 
bearing  closely  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
is  the  unpleasantness  of  the  capital  as  a 
place  of  residence.  This  will  some  day 
exercise  a  most  malign  influence  over  public 
affairs. 

Ellesmere.  This  is  a  new  idea :  but  I 
really  do  not  see  exactly  what  it  means. 

Milverton.  I  almost  despair  of  making 
you  see  it ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  per- 
manent officers  of  State — those  men  upon 
whom  every  Government  must  mainly  rely 
— would  well  understand  what  I  mean.  No 
sooner  does  any  opportunity  arise  for  getting 
away  from  London,  than  all  important 
people  quit  it. 

But  I  return  to  Ellesmere's  attack  upon 
me  respecting  my  bureaucratic  tendencies. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  not  a  person  in 
England  who  has  a  greater  horror  of  bureau- 
cracy than  I  have.  I  only  want  to  point 
out  to  you,  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  can  only  be  done  by  bureaucracy.  I 
have  talked  all  this  out  before,  and  there- 
fore I  am  aware  that  I  am  only  repeating 
myself.  Do  you  remember  that  passage  in 
Aristophanes,  where  some  good  citizen  re- 
solves to  make  peace  or  war  upon  his  own 
account  simply,  and  to  deal  with  the  enemy 
himself  ? 

Mlesmere.  I  never  read  that  improper 
book  Aristophanes,  but  I  am  willing  to  take 
for  granted  what  you  say. 

Milverton.  Well,  you  see  how  absurd  it 
is  for  a  private  individual  to  talk  of  making 
peace  or  war  by  himself  alone.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  see  that  there  are  many  other 
matters  in  which  also  he  cannot  act  alone. 
What  I  am  driving  at  is,  to  establish  a  wide 
distinction  between  those  things  that  can 
be  done  by  a  private  individual,  and  in 


which  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,, 
and  those  things  in  which  the  State  must 
act  for  him. 

Take  sanitary  matters — take  education  ; 
these  are  things  in  which  a  private  individual 
cannot  act  very  forcibly.  They  must  be- 
transacted  by  Government. 

Elltswure.  True  :  speaking  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  decline  to  have  anything  to  do- 
with  main  drainage,  or  the  Conscience- 
Clause. 

Milverton.  Then  you  admit  that  there- 
are  some  subjects  in  which  the  bureau  must 
act  for  the  general  community ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  that  the  bureau  should  be  con- 
fined to  this  action. 

Elhsmere.  I  was  greatly  struck,  Milver- 
ton, by  the  remark  you  made  a  little  time 
ago,  that  the  aversion  to  London  on  the 
part  of  men  of  importance  is  a  serious  injury 
to  public  business.  Do  you  hold  to  it,  and 
is  it  really  your  own  ? 

Milverton.  I  do  hold  to  it,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  my  own.  A  late  Under-Secretary 
of  State  used  often  to  talk  over  the  matter 
with  me,  and  we  thoroughly  agreed  uponjt. 
I  maintain  that  the  celebrated  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern's  maxim,  "  Quantuld  sapientid 
regitur  mundus,"  is  only  partially  true,  and 
that  "  Quantulo  tempore  regitur  mundus "" 
would  be  a  much  more  valuable  maxim. 
The  truth  is,  most  men  of  average  ability 
are  very  capable  of  estimating  good  argu- 
ments, pro  or  con,  about  any  matter ;  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  have  the 
attention  of  an  average  man  for  two  hours, 
when  the  business  really  requires  that  time 
for  discussion,  than  the  attention  of  the- 
cleverest  man  in  England  who  will  only 
give  you  one  hour. 

Ask  any  person  who  has  really  mastered 
the  details  of  any  great  subject,  and  who  lias 
had  to  lay  them  before  other  people  for 
decision.  You  will  seldom  find  that  he 
complains  of  any  want  of  apprehension  on 
their  part,  but  that  he  will  bitterly  complain 
that  he  was  not  allowed  time  enough  to  lay 
before  them  the  whole  matter  with  all  its 
bearings. 

Now,  the  time  to  be  given  for  considering 
a  great  subject  is  sure  to  be  very  mucli 
limited  when  people  are  very  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  spot  where  the  discussion 
takes  place.  And  so  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  the  capital  of  every 
country  should  be  a  pleasant  place  for  resi- 
dence, as  the  main  business  of  the  country 
must  be  transacted  there. 

In  all  committees  and  councils,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  man  of  endurance  and 
perseverance,  who  may,  after  all,  be  a  very 
inferior  man  in  point  of  thoughti'ulness,  will 
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ultimately  have  too  much  power  and  influ- 
ence. And  it  will  be  putting  additional 
leverage  into  his  hands,  if  he  knows  that  the 
cleverest  men  amongst  his  opponents  will  be 
anxious  to  get  away  at  a  certain  time,  and 
that  he  can  gain  his  point  by  outstaying 
them,  whether  he  outreasons  them  or  not. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  want  to  bring  another 
branch  of  the  subject  before  you.  I  think 
there  might  be  a  better  division  than  there 
is  of  the  functions  of  government.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  have  a  Minister  of  Justice, 
•who  should  attend  to  matters  of  justice 
only.  I  would  at  the  same  time  have  a 
minister  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to 
attend  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not 
also  throw  upon  him  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. And  then,  to  make  room  for  this 
important  minister,  I  would  cancel  those 
offices  which  are  becoming  obsolete.  I 
would,  for  instance,  cancel  the  Privy  Seal, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  Minister  of 
Health  and  Education. 

Milverton.  I  entirely  agree  with  you, 
Sir  Arthur.  Then  there  is  another  thing  I 
•would  do.  I  would  certainly  make  more 
use  of  the  men  who  hold  second-class  places 
in  Government.  I  think  it  is  very  hard 
upon  them  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  their  tongues  tied,  and  that  they  are 
distanced  in  public  estimation  by  those  who 
are  called  independent  members,  who,  being 
free  from  official  trammels,  have  oppor- 
tunities of  distinguishing  themselves  which 
are  denied  to  official  personages  of  the 
second  class. 

Sir  Arthur.  This  is  very  difficult,  Mil- 
verton. You  see,  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  thing  for  an  Under- Secretary  of 
State  to  be  speaking  in  a  contrary  sense  to 
his  chief. 

Milverton.  I  know  all  that,  but  I  would 
occasionally  give  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself.  I  would  entrust  him, 
for  instance,  with  the  sole  conduct  of  some 
great  measure. 

EUesmere.  How  true  men  are  to  them- 
selves and  their  old  positions  !  Sir  Arthur 
cannot  forget  that  he  has  been  a  Secretary 
of  State. 


Milverton.  But  where  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  in  Government  lie, 
are  in  Colonial  affairs.  We  really  must 
come,  before  long,  to  some  definite  principles 
as  to  how  we  are  to  deal  with  our  Colonies ; 
and  in  any  change  of  Government,  the 
minister  about  whose  appointment  I  feel 
the  most  anxiety  is  the  Minister  for  our 
Colonial  affairs.  No  father  ever  had  a 
more  difficult  problem  put  before  him,  when 
he  has  growing-up  boys  to  deal  with,  than 
we  have  in  the  management  of  our  Colonies. 
It  would  be  very  hard  upon  England  to  be 
dragged  into  an  expensive  war  for  any  of 
these  Colonies. 

Sir  Arthur.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  desert  them  in  the  time  of 
need. 

Milverton.  How  to  reconcile,  in  a  just 
manner,  these  two  lines  of  policy  is,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  question 
of  the  present  day. 

Nobody  seemed  inclined  to  combat 
this  proposition.  The  ladies  said  it  was 
getting  late;  and  so  we  ordered  the  car- 
riages and  returned  to  Worth-Ashton, 
after  a  very  pleasant  day  spent  at  the 
little  inn  near  the  harbour,  which,  as  we 
left  it,  was  overflowed  by  the  full  tide, 
and,  with  the  setting  sun  upon  it,  looked 
most  beautiful  and  attractive. 

As  we  drove  away,  Ellesmere  nudged 
Milverton,  and  said,  "  You  see  good 
temper  has  come  over  the  landscape,  and 
over  us."  Then  in  a  whisper,  "  I  assure 
you  I  won't  break  out  again  with  Cran- 
mer,  whatever  he  may  say  to  me.  But 
then,  you  know  how  I  loved  Dunsford; 
and  I  believe  he  was  nearly  as  fond  of 
me  as  he  was  of  you,  though  of  course 
your  views  always  suited  him  better 
than  mine  did.  Poor  dear  man  !  What 
a  large  bit  of  life  the  loss  of  such  a  man 
takes  out  from  us  for  ever !  Yes,  for 
ever ! " 

To  be  continued. 
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AMONG  those  arts  which  have  been 
recovered  after  long  loss,  has  anyone 
yet  thought  of  including  the  art  of 
building  churches  1  Public  attention  is 
always  called  to  discoveries  in  science 
or  art,  and  those  who  make  or  utilize 
an  invention  receive  due  notice  and 
honour;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
so  natural  a  thing  to  see  a  new  spire 
rising  in  all  populous  districts,  and  so 
easy  to  put  one  up,  that  perhaps  it 
hardly  strikes  anybody  who  is  not 
almost  professionally  familiar  with  the 
history  of  English  architecture,  that  all 
these  buildings  are,  in  fact,  examples  of 
what  is  even  rarer  than  the  advent  of 
a  fresh  art, — the  recovery  of  a  lost  one. 
Yet  this  is  almost  literally  the  case. 
Some  not  very  frequent  or  conspicuous 
work  was  going  on  a  hundred  years  ago 
among  our  Nonconformists  ;  but  a  new 
church  seemed  nearly  as  impossible  a 
thing  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  new  hundred  to  a  county 
magistrate.  Population  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  increase  after  the  first  century  of 
internal  peace  which  England  had 
hitherto  known.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  beginning  its  immense  career. 
Cities  were  enlarging  with  a  rapidity 
which  would  have  terrified  James  the 
First.  Moors  hitherto  left  to  grouse 
and  otters  were  turning  into  cities. 
But  a  plain  brick  box,  with  square 
windows  and  a  square  pigeon-house 
over  one  end;  inside,  a  series  of  uniform 
painted  deal  packing-cases,  one  larger 
than  the  rest  in  the  middle  ;  wine-vaults 
below,  and  houses  on  each  side  ; — such 
was  the  ideal  of  the  provision  which 
the  pious  of  a  church,  rich  enough 
for  more  liberal  things,  though  then 
far  from  being  the  richest  in  Europe, 
were  satisfied  to  make.  They  were  so 
proud  of  the  performance,  that  it  seemed 


to  require  a  name  of  its  own.     It  was 
called  a  Proprietary  Chapel. 

There  is  no  need  to  sketch  the  con- 
trasted picture  of  the  costly  church  of  I 
our  own  time,  or  to  quote  facts  in  proof 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  now 
provided.  Much  more  has  been  done 
within  one  generation  than  was  done 
during  any  period  of  similar  length  when 
one-third  of  the  whole  country  was  in 
ecclesiastical  hands  ;  and  if  we  set  aside 
the  sentiment  of  antiquity,  it  may  be 
added,  more  beautifully  and  inventively 
done.  The  number,  according  to  recent 
accounts,  must  exceed  three  thousand 
within  the  last  thirty  years ;  a  similar 
activity  has  been  excited  among  the 
Nonconformists  of  almost  every  kind ; 
and  in  all  cases  the  demand  is  for 
further  richness  of  structure  and 
elaborateness  of  decoration.  Probably 
it  is  as  easy  now  to  obtain  10,000£.  to  > 
spend  on  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  i 
it  was  to  obtain  101.  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  churches  are  built  for  use. 
And  as  the  Proprietary  chapel  of  1767 
is  to  the  church  of  1867,  such  is  the 
service.  The  "divine  worship"  of  the 
last,  century  is  —  the  "Eitualism"  of 
this. 

Undoubtedly  a  vast  change  is  implied 
in  this  multiplication  and  metamor- 
phosis both  of  the  building  and  of  the 
service.  But,  deferring  for  the  moment 
what  may  be  said  on  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  it,  must  we  not  concede,  whether 
high  church,  low  church,  or  no  church, 
that  the  change  is  in  itself  a  perfectly 
natural  one  1  The  plainest  and  cheapest 
structure,  and  the  fewest  possible  of 
them,  answered  to  the  church-founding 
ideas  of  the  last  century.  Ever  since 
that  period,  the  complaint  that  the 
English  ritual  was  dull  and  unattractive, 
has  been  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
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conversation  and  of  literature.  A 
praiseworthy  effort  to  remedy  this  com- 
plaint through  the  medium  of  increased 
vivacity  and  vitality  in  the  sermons, 
was  made  by  the  "Evangelical"  party 
of  fifty  years  since.  But  this  (may  it 
be  said  without  offence  ?)  broke  down 
through  the  inherent  impossibility  of 
finding  ten  thousand  men  who,  a 
hundred  times  or  more  in  a  twelve- 
month, could  speak  with  the  impres- 
siveness  of  a  great  orator  upon  subjects 
which,  if  the  most  important,  are  also 
the  most  familiar  that  can  be  brought 
before  human  ears.  In  place  of  the 
hideous  chapel  we  have  now  churches 
by  scores,  which  outstrip  in  expense 
and  often  in  beauty,  the  most  expensive 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  those  built  in 
the  so-called  "  Ages  of  Faith."  At  first 
the  remarkable  movement  which  led  to 
this  revolution,  appeared  confined  to 
the  wish  to  provide  for  what  were  then 
named  "  heathen  populations."  Then  it 
appeared  to  limit  itself  to  architectural 
splendour.  But  it  may  be  put  to  the 
reader's  common  sense  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  whatever  his  sym- 
pathies, whether  it  was  likely  that  the 
revolution  should  stop  here  1  Would  it 
not  seem  becoming  that  the  service 
should  be  made  to  correspond  to  the 
structure  1  Was  it  not  inevitable  that 
a  man  inducted  fresh  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  into  a  building  all  covered 
with  carving  and  colours,  should  try  to 
enliven  the  "  dulness  of  the  English 
service"  with  music,  processions,  ban- 
ners, lights,  and  the  rest  of  a  "  ritual- 
istic "  performance  1  His  church, — nay, 
his  Nonconformist  chapel, — is  gorgeously 
Gothic.  By  a  sort  of  natural  law,  his 
service  becomes  gorgeous  and  Gothic 
also.  The  "Evangelical"  service  of  1867 
would  seem  quite  alarmingly  Popish  to 
the  Evangelical  of  1827,  could  he  by 
some  strange  effort  recall  the  Sunday 
of  his  boyhood.  There  is  many  a 
meeting-house  of  the  present  day,  the 
sight  of  which  would  be  no  less  of  a 
shock  to  a  Foxe  or  a  Bunyan,  than  St. 
Alban's  itself  is  to  a  Protestant  visitor. 

Let  those  who  are   surprised  at   or 
dissent  from  this  historical  sketch  re- 


mark,  further,  that  this  change,  so  far 
as  we  have  hitherto  examined  it,  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  ecclesiastical 
structures,  furniture,  or  ceremonies.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  English — rivals 
in  love  of  fine  art  at  one  time  with  the 
best  of  the  continental  races  —  had 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  indifference 
to  beauty  in  all  the  applied  or  practical 
fine  arts.  We  had  Reynolds  and  his 
contemporaries ;  but  to  all  the  decora- 
tive arts  of  life  that  age  was  curiously 
apathetic.  Josiah  Wedgwood  is  perhaps 
the  one  great  exception  ;  and  (admirable 
as  what  he  did  was)  yet  his  higher 
efforts  were  not  only  limited  to  works 
in  a  Greek  or  Renaissance  style,  but 
obtained  their  popularity  among  a  class 
who  had  a  literary  rather  than  a  spon- 
taneous appreciation  of  their  beauty. 
Without  discussing  what  compensating 
good  existed  in  return  for  this  deadness 
to  taste  in  common  life  (a  curious  in- 
quiry which  would  here  lead  us  too  far), 
it  is  certain  that  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion we  have  reversed  the  feeling  of  our 
great-grandfathers.  In  place  of  brick, 
and  plainness,  and  Anglo-Grecian  ef- 
forts at  external  architecture,  we  have 
Gothic  and  Italian,  and  brilliancy  of 
coloiir,  and  vivacity  of  form  everywhere. 
Enough  has  been  already  said  of  our 
churches.  Compare  the  architecture  of 
Soho  Square  and  its  neighbourhood, 
the  fashionable'  quarter  of  Dr.  John- 
son's time,  with  the  new  streets  on 
the  Grosvenor  estate  ;  compare  the 
old  Montagu  House  in  Whitehall  with 
the  new  ;  the  Horseguards  with  the 
Indian  Court  in  Downing  Street.  If 
we  turn  to  interiors — although  at  all 
times  private  wealth  and  taste  have  here 
and  there  provided  brilliant  effects,  yet 
is  it  not  notorious  that  art  and  forms  of 
beauty  or  brightness  have  now  pene- 
trated everywhere  1  The  colours  worn 
are  more  varied  ;  the  illustrations  of 
books  are  multiplied ;  a  child  for  six- 
pence gets  a  story  with  prints  which  no 
money  would  have  procured  fifty  years 
since.  The  dethronement  of  the  famous 
"  willow- pattern"  is  a  symbol  of  a  na- 
tional change  in  taste,  which  the  Ma- 
caulay  of  the  future,  should  the  future 
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be  fortunate  enough,  to  have  one,  will 
not  regard  as  below  the  notice  of  his- 
torical dignity.  Add  the  wonderful 
popularization  of  music ;  add  our  pala- 
tial warehouses ;  add  the  multiplied 
popular  exhibitions  of  art :  in  a  word, 
without  entering  on  the  chapter  of  blun- 
ders, or  the  question  how  far  our  taste 
is  improved,  it  is  certain  that  the  age 
of  plainness  has  given  place,  on  all 
these  matters,  to  an  age  of  display. 

The  foregoing  particulars  have  been, 
put  together,  not  because  they  are,  in- 
dividually,  likely   to    be  new  to   the 
reader,  but  because,  when  we  look  at 
them   together  in  their   historical  se- 
quence, they  really  explain  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  expressed  by  "  Ri- 
tualism."     We  know  the  details  of  our 
own  century  so  well  that  we  often  do 
not  perform  the  process  for  ourselves  ; 
we  wait  till  the  historian  shall  come  and 
join  cause  and  effect  in  order  for  us.     If 
we  attempt  the  work,  even  slightly,  we 
may  obtain  the  great  benefit  which  men 
reap  from  the  study  of  history — calm- 
ness  and  sobriety   of  judgment.     We 
see  that  much  of  what  seems  strange  or 
undesirable  is  a  simple  reproduction  of 
past  phases  in  human  experience ;  that 
changes  of  taste  follow  like  the  seasons 
by  a  regular  process  of  action  and  reac- 
tion;   that  novelty  is  transformed  an- 
tiquity, and  that  antiquity  anticipates 
to-day.      We   may  learn  also  another 
truth — that  the  great  general  changes 
in  taste  or    sentiment  which  we   un- 
consciously follow  are   precisely   those 
changes  against  which  it  is  most  hope- 
less to  contend ;  we  may  moderate  the 
current  by  good  sense  and  charity  and 
toleration — to  turn  it  back  is  impossible. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  take  any  side 
on  the  subject;  the  writer's  education 
and  sympathies  (if,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
forcing his   argument,  he  may  so  far 
allude  to  himself)  by  no  means  lead  him 
to  St.  Alban's  :  his  wish  is  to  bring  satis- 
factory   proofs    that    the    phenomenon 
which  so   alarms  or  delights  many,  is 
one  to  be  regarded  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  with  simple   acquiescence, 
as  the  result  of  things  neither  alarming 
nor  obscure,  but  rather  of  a  remarkable 


revolution  in  English  taste,  taking  this 
outlet  for  its  gratification  along  with 
many  others.  In  a  word,  nine-tenths 
of  Ritualism  are,  in  the  strict  sense, 
simply  matters  of  taste.  This  is  impor- 
tant and  serious  in  its  way,  but  that  way 
has  little  to  do  with  religion.  Ritualism, 
in  the  far  larger  proportion  of  its  dis- 
play, is  the  reaction  from  plainness  and 
severity  ;  though  not  equally,  it  affects 
all  our  theological  parties,  as  the  weather 
works  more  on  some  constitutions  than 
others,  but  works  somehow  on  all  ;  it 
is  no  more  a  matter  for  angry  strife  or 
passionate  pleading  than  climatic  varia- 
tions, or  the  last  fashion  in  dress.  In  a 
gorgeous  house  propriety  demands  gor- 
geous liveries. 

Many  excellent  people  simply  look 
at  Ritualism  in  its  extremest  forms,  and 
are  shocked,  without  trying  to  analyze 
the  movement,  or  inquiring  into  the 
historical  and  secular  antecedents  which 
enter  so  largely  into  it ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  above  conclusion  will  be 
more  distasteful  to  them,  whilst  the  con- 
troversy rages,  than  a  strong  opinion  for 
or  against  the  ecclesiastical  practice  in 
question.  They  will  say,  "  that  serious 
issues  are  involved  in  matters  which 
appear  only  external  and  trifling  to  a 
spectator  :"  that  "even  a  dress  may  be 
a  symbol  of  vital  interests,  though  Gal- 
lio  cannot  see  it,"  or  that  "  acquiescence 
in  the  historical  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  is  a  disguised  and  cowardly  fatal- 
ism." aSTor  is  it  to  be  denied  or  concealed 
that 'there  is  some  real,  as  well  as  muck 
plausible  truth  in  such  charges.  Were 
the  subject  not  of  some  seriousness,  it 
would  not  deserve  examination.  As  a 
matter  of  taste,  Ritualism  is  important. 
In  its  connexion  with  what  we  have 
called  the  rediscovery  of  the  art  of 
church-building,  it  is  important.  This, 
which  happened  to  be  the  first  and  natural 
step  to  "  Ritualism,"  is  obviously  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  significance;  but  it  lies  be- 
yond the  space  and  object  of  this  paper. 
Ritualism,  as  an  expression  of  taste,  or 
as  immediately  derived  from  the  splen- 
dour and  style  of  our  new  and  restored 
churches,  is  not  what  excites  popular 
apprehension  and  clerical  sympathy. 
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On  these  grounds,  no  one  has  been 
moved  about  it.  There  is,  however, 
another  aspect  of  Hitualism  which  has 
a  distinct  doctrinal  character,  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  main  controversy, 
and  on  which  a  few  words  will  presently 
be  added.  Meanwhile,  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  strongly  and  conscien- 
tiously moved,  it  is  worth  while  reflect- 
ing how  many  not  less  bitter  controver- 
sies, each  supposed  to  be  of  similar 
profundity  and  significance,  have  quietly 
died  out  within  the  sphere  of  theology 
alone.  Practical  opinion  (at  least  in 
England)  buries  the  great  controversies 
of  election,  of  predestination,  of  the  fate 
of  unchristened  children — nay  (to  take 
a  case  more  precisely  analogous)  those 
bitter  disputes  about  the  organ  north  of 
the  Tweed,  or  the  surplice  south  of  it, 
which  have  distracted  so  many  house- 
holds, and  wounded  so  many  hearts. 
The  remains  of  extinct  species  are  hardly 
more  completely  fossilized.  For  cha- 
rity's sake,  let  us  at  least  be  allowed  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  same  dust 
may  cover  the  relics  of  the  ritualistic 
•controversy  : 

Motus  animorum  atque  hsec  certamina 
tanta! 

It  is  only  natural  and  right  that  excite- 
ment should  have  been  caused ;  the 
English  mind  would  have  been  very- 
dead  to  religious  matters  had  it  not 
been  so;  but  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  overrating  the  importance  of 
dress  and  decoration.  Nor  are  there 
any  so  much  interested  in  taking  a  just 
view  as  those  whose  feelings  are  con- 
scientiously roused  against  these  novel- 
ties. An  adversary  never  gains  more 
than  when  his  doings  are  exalted  to  a 
"sensational"  importance.  The  alarm 
of  one  side  always  generates  the  con- 
fidence of  the  other. 

Nine-tenths  of  Ritualism  have  been 
traced  above  to  a  change  of  taste  in 
regard  to  the  applied  fine  arts,  which  is 
not  less  secular  than  ecclesiastical,  and 
may  be  seen  in  shawls  and  gowns  as 
much  as  in  stoles  and  tunicles.  The 
change  is  curious  and  important  ;  but, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  its  import- 


ance is  not  theological.  A  deeper  and  a 
to  tally  different  origin  andintention  must, 
however,  be  assigned  to  the  remaining 
portion.  The  desire  to  imitate  the 
variety  and  colour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  and  the  wish  to  ex- 
press by  appropriate  and  telling  symbols 
doctrines  more  or  less  approaching  cer- 
tain doctrines  prominent  in  the  teaching 
of  that  church,  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied, — would  often  not  be  denied, — 
by  those  who  have  carried  "Ritualism" 
to  its  most  marked  development.  It  is, 
of  course,  this  element  in  Ritualism 
which  has  moved  the  popular  mind  in 
England.  History  proves  with  perfect 
distinctness  that  that  mind  has  at  no 
time  accepted  the  claims  or  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  Papal  system,  with 
the  devotion  exhibited  by  the  races  of 
"  Latin  "  descent  or  Latin  civilization. 
Nor  can  those  who  persuade  themselves 
that  any  serious  change  in  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country  is  probable,  be 
considered  other  than  victims  of  a  delu- 
sion, which  is  most  likely  to  influence 
the  most  conscientious  members  of  the 
Roman  church.  It  was  hence,  again, 
natural  that  the  strong  feeling  should 
be  roused  by  Ritualism  which  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  Parliament.  It  cannot 
be  thought  strange  that  the  proscription 
of  the  new  ceremonial  should  have  been 
loudly  demanded  ;  nor  is  it  unnatural 
(however  unjust,  from  the  point  of  view 
here  taken),  that  the  popular  wrath 
should  have  included  that  far  larger 
portion  of  Ritualism  which  is  simply 
an  expression  of  public  taste,  in  the 
general  condemnation. 

Vrhilst  this  element  in  the  contro- 
versy is  fully  allowed,  there  are,  how- 
ever, very  powerful  reasons  which  should 
moderate  the  sensation  roused.  Admit 
the  occasional  wish  to  "  get  rid  of  the 
dreariness  of  the  Hanoverian  Protestant 
service,"  and  to  make  the  English  rites 
as  like  the  Roman  as  may  decently  be 
managed.  Admit  the  wish  to  symbolize 
by  ceremonies  doctrines  of  a  Roman 
character.  Admit  that  things  seen  are 
more  impressive  than  things  heard,  and 
that  an  English  Protestant  congregation 
may  naturally  be  shocked  and  pained  by 
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sights  which  they  can  hardly  hear  to 
look    at    without    immediate    protest. 
These  feelings  may  he  just,  not  less  than 
natural ;  hut  into  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion it  is  not  needful  here   to   enter. 
For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Eoman  doctrines 
corresponding  to  these  Eoman  rites  have 
heen,  for  twenty  years  and  more,  openly 
preached  and  published  by  many  Eng- 
lish clergymen,  some  of  a  certain  dis- 
tinction ;  and  that  no  attempt  hitherto 
made  to  prove  such  teaching  absolutely 
beyond  the  liberal  bounds  of  what  is 
legally  permitted  has   practically   suc- 
ceeded.    The  fact  stands  thus,  whether 
agreeable  to  the  reader's  sense  of  what 
should  be,  or  not.     Xow,  if  this  is  so, 
must  it  not  be  conceded  that  men  may 
show  the  doctrines  they  maintain  by  the 
services  they  conduct  ]     Their  doctrines 
would  be  but  superficially  held  did  they 
not  thus  endeavour  to  show  them.  How- 
ever invincibly  averse  the  English  mind 
may  be  from  the  Eoman  theory  of  the 
Eucharist  and  the  Priesthood,  natural 
justice  seems  to  require  that  if  a  man 
may  preach  this  theory  within  the  pale 
of  a  Protestant  church,  he  may  also  act 
it.     It  would  be  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it  to  leave  his  tongue  free,  and  devote 
ourselves  to  simplifying  his   dress,  or 
fettering  his  gestures.     But  in  truth  it 
would  be  worse  than   ridiculous ;   for 
such  constraint  (whether  based  on  fos- 
silizing the  form  into   which  the  ser- 
vice had  fallen,  before  Eitualism  began, 
under  the  name  of  "  prescription,"  or  on 
new  legislation)  must    inevitably  bear 
the  look  of  persecution,  and  persecution 
of  that  most  mischievous  kind  which 
meddles  with  externals,  while  it  cannot 
touch  the  points  of  vital  moment.     Nor 
can  one  readily  imagine  a  worse  or  more 
unhealthy  frame  of  mind  than  would  be 
generated  by  penal  legislation  of  the 
kind.      Eitualists  would  fight  for   an 
attitude  or  an  altar-cloth  as  if  it  were 
the   palladium   of  their  faith.      Anti- 
ritualists  would  put  themselves  in  the 
absurd  and  contradictory  light  of  men 
who,  leaving  the  ceremonial  or  sacrificial 
spirit  untouched,  wage  war  against  its 
dress  and  furniture.      Evasions  of  the 


most  provoking  and  puerile  order  would 
be  followed  by  lawsuits  as  provoking 
and  puerile.  The  world  outside  would 
laugh  or  be  scandalized  with  good 
reason.  And  what  wise  men  would 
think  of  the  controversy,  may  be  left  to 
the  reflections  of  the  reader. 

It  is  supposed  here  that  the  extreme- 
section  of  our  Eitualists  do  not  break 
any  actual  law  or  canon  in  their  cere- 
monial. This  point  has  yet  to  he- 
tested  ;  but  the  law  of  rites  threatens 
to  prove  even  more  vague  and  liberal 
than  that  of  doctrines  ;  and  meanwhile 
the  Eitualists  may  fairly  claim  that,  like 
other  Englishmen,  they  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acting  legally  until  the 
reverse  is  proved.  They  may  also,  as- 
one  of  our  bishops  lately  observed,  with 
a  quiet  impartiality  which  is  the  most 
annoying  and  irresistible  of  arguments, 
justly  claim  a  strict  rubrical  obedience 
from  antagonists  who  have  unconsciously 
lapsed  into  neglect  of  the  rubric  to 
which  they  are  appealing. 

But,  whatever  the  exact  legal  position 
may  be,  the  foregoing  considerations,  if 
valid,  render  it,  in  any  case,  highly  in- 
expedient to  aim  at  a  solution  through 
the  courts.  Even  if  Eitualism  trans- 
gresses the  law,  it  would  still  be  unde- 
sirable to  put  the  law  in  force.  For  this 
would  again  be  to  meddle  with  the  dress, 
and  miss  the  doctrine.  The  attempt  at 
limitation  by  an  appeal  to  prescription 
or  established  custom  is  unmeaning  as 
well  as  unfair.  When  one  asks  what 
"established  custom"  is  to  be  thus 
solely  privileged,  it  immediately  ap- 
pears that  the  limit  must  be  quite  arbi- 
trary. Is  it  to  be  the  church-service 
of  1730,  or  of  1830,  or  of  1845,  or 
which?  And  again,  as  rites  always 
have  followed  doctrines,  what  right  or 
power  is  there  implicitly  to  limit  doc- 
trines to  the  ritual  custom  to  be  thus 
selected  and  fossilized  ?  And  the  same 
reasons  clearly  hold  good  against  the 
stricter  definition  of  allowable  rites,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  less  de- 
monstrative ritual,  which  have  been 
also  recently  proposed.  To  bind  the 
hands,  whilst  the  tongue  is  left  free,  is 
neither  sense  nor  justice. 
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So  far  as  the  Eitualist  Commission 
and  Parliament  are  concerned,  the  result 
of  these  considerations  points  to  mode- 
ration on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
alarmed  and  pained,  however  naturally 
and  conscientiously,  by  the  movement. 
Let  us  briefly  sum  them  up.  The 
powerful  underlying  element  in  it,  and 
that  which  really  holds  by  far  the  largest 
share  in  its  manifestations,  is  simply 
and  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  only 
the  ecclesiastical  side  of  a  change 
which  is  gradually  pervading  the  com- 
mon life  and  secular  habits  of  the 
country.  It  has  but  the  real  (though 
imperfectly  understood)  importance 
which  belongs  to  matters  of  taste  ;  but 
in  that  importance  there  is  nothing 
specially  theological.  The  remaining 
element,  though  strongly  and  avowedly 
such,  does  not  appear  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  what  have  hitherto  been  proved 
to  be  the  doctrinal  possibilities  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  simply  the 
outward  expression  of  convictions  which 
members  of  that  church  are  permitted 
to  maintain  and  assert.  As  such, — 
whilst  the  convictions  are  legally  ten- 
able,— even  extreme  Eitualism  demands 
toleration.  That  ceremonies  should  not 
be  free  to  conform  to  doctrines — the 
symbol  to  the  thing  symbolized  — 
would  be  a  puerile  and  an  untenable 
position.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made, 
— a  point  on  which  no  judgment  is  here 
attempted, — it  must  be  a  change  alto- 
gether. Bites  must  stand  or  fall  with 
doctrines. 

This  result  will  appear  very  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  to  many  excellent 
people,  whose  peace  of  mind  has  been 
broken  just  where  peace  is  most  valued, 
by  the  sight  of  practices  Avhich  revolt 
them,  and  by  the  sensational  narratives 
of  Eitualistic  performances  which  en- 
liven the  papers,  whilst  the  Emperor  is 
not  making  a  new  blunder,  or  the  Count 
re-arranging  Europe.  It  will  be  hardly 
more  satisfactory  to  those  who,  with 
equal  good  faith,  ascribe  great  value  to 
the  present  fashion  of  church  services, 
or  (in  some  cases)  are  under  the  belief 
that  the  crowds  at  St.  Alban's  indicate  a 
gradual  but  sure  reversion  of  the  Eng- 


lish mind  towards  a  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity. They  will  repudiate  the  reduc- 
tion of  so  much  in  Eitualism  to  "mere- 
matter  of  taste,"  and  that  a  taste  not 
exclusively  ecclesiastical.  They  will 
quote  well-filled  clmrches,  and  other 
proofs  of  religious  activity,  to  support 
their  faith  in  the  progress  of  the  people 
to  their  form  of  orthodoxy.  Such  con- 
clusions are  natural  and  inevitable  — 
till  we  look  at  the  question  in  the  calm 
light  of  its  history,  and  with  an  im- 
partial tenderness  to  the  consciences  of 
those  from  whom  we  differ.  But  a  few 
results  of  the  preceding  argument  maybe 
added,  in  the  hope  that,  as  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  disputed,  they  may  serve, 
in  some  slight  degree,  to  allay  the  agita- 
tion which  Eitualism  has  aroused  among 
its  defenders  and  its  antagonists  alike. 

Supposing  that  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention here  advocated  be  the  one 
— as,  after  all,  in  this  country  is  not  im- 
probable— ultimately  pursued ;  we  may 
find  some  grounds  for  anticipating  that 
the  movement  will  shortly  present  itself 
in  a  moderate  form.  If  in  a  very  large 
measure  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  matter 
of  general  taste,  experience,  especially 
in  England,  may  assure  us  that  the  taste 
for  splendour  and  decoration  will  be, 
at  no  distant  time,  followed  by  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  plainness  and  severity. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  diverge  from  the 
narrow  subject  of  this  paper  into  larger 
political  fields,  causes  are  already  at 
work  which  at  least  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. Our  recent  love  of  display  has 
rested  in  no  small  measure  on  the  im- 
mense and  rapid  increase  in  national 
wealth.  This  increase  has  rested,  again, 
partly  on  the  energy  of  our  capitalists 
and  workmen,  partly  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  till  lately  been  the  chief 
manufacturers  of  those  common  things 
which  are  incomparably  the  greatest 
sources  of  wealth,  for  western  Europe 
and  for  America.  But  we  can  hardly 
avoid  recognizing  symptoms,  especially 
within  the  last  two  years,  which  render 
it  probable  or  possible  that  this  immense 
increase  may  not  be  maintained.  Even 
were  we  not  warned  by  all  history  that 
no  nation  long  keeps  its  pre-eminence 
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in  any  point  of  superiority,  (purely  in- 
tellectual superiority  perhaps  excepted),  it 
would  be  self-deceit  not  to  note  a  growing 
rivalry  abroad,  as  each  nation  learns  in- 
evitably to  do  for  itself  what  we  once 
did  for  it ;  a  want  of  confidence  and  tone 
in  our  employing  classes  ;  even,  perhaps, 
a' loss  in  our  position,  as  men  of  mind  and 
trustworthiness.  Without  entering  here 
on  the  proof  of  these  statements,  or  of 
the  larger  causes  on  which  this  depres- 
sion partly  depends,  it  may  be  enough 
to  draw  the  inference  that  we  should 
not  unhesitatingly  look  forward  to  a 
perpetuity  of  doubling  our  national  in- 
come every  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
•Judging  by  history,  it  is  not  rash  to 
conjecture  that  we  may  be  near — 
that  we  may  have  even  passed — the 
zenith  of  prosperity  allotted  to  us 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  And, 
if  this  be  so,  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
sequences will  probably  be,  a  reduction 
of  our  free  expenditure  on  the  decora- 
tive or  gorgeous  side  of  life.  Art  has 
never  been  the  first  love  of  England. 

Another  equally  plain  and  prosaic 
icasonto  expect  moderation  in  Ritualism, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  main  object  of 
its  promoters  is  the  laudable  object  of 
filling  their  churches  or  chapels,  by  a 
more  lively  and  interesting  style  of 
service.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  denied, 
that  (putting  the  extreme  section  by) 
the  buildings  where  service  is  performed 
to  good  music,  in  a  stately  way,  and  with 
the  accompaniment  of  lights  and  colours, 
do  generally  succeed  in  attractiveness.1 

1  It  is  not  here  assumed  that  this  is  an 
advance ;  with  what  seems  rational  or  religious 
in  a  good  sense,  it  may  also  connote  one  phase 
of  that  materialism  which  is  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  time  in  several  directions  ;  in  the 
attitude  of  physical  science  ;  in  the  exagge- 
rated reliance  upon  tangible  facts  ;  and  in  the 
coarse  and  violent  counsels  so  common  in  our 
politics  and  our  literature.  These  considera- 
tions may  suggest  some  of  the  wider  bearings 
of  "Ritualism."  All  human  controversies 
have  a  great  as  well  as  a  little  side  ;  opening 
avenues,  notwithstanding  their  ostensible  nar- 
rowness, into  vast  and  hardly  soluble  ques- 
tions, as  whenever  we  look  up,  our  eyes  always 
run  into  the  infinite.  But  the  little  side, 
which  is  almost  always  that  belonging  to  the 
matter  of  controversy  itself,  is  generally  the 
only  one  in  prominent  view. 


The  new  forms  of  public  worship  un- 
mistakeably  fall  in  with  the  present 
popular  taste  ;  Eitualism,  in  this  larger 
sense,  is  gradually  pervading  the  country, 
and  readers  may  easily  find  examples  of 
it  within  walls  where  episcopacy  meets 
with  no  favour.  But  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  very  excitement  for  which  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  writer  to  point  out  lenitives, 
that  the  strongly  or  Eomanistically  pro- 
nounced mode  of  service  arouses  a  vast 
and  general  dislike.  It  is  hence  not  a 
rash  inference  that  those  who  wish  to 
attract  congregations  by  ceremonialism, 
when  left  to  themselves,  will  drop  what 
offends  and  empties  the  churches  they 
wish  to  fill.  If  not,  it  is  surely  equally 
obvious  that  their  congregations  will 
retaliate  by  simply  leaving  them.  The 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  objectors. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  remark  that  this  is 
hardly  a  country  where  one  can  imagine 
reluctant  crowds  faithfully  attending  a 
service  from  which  they  have  a  con- 
scientious aversion1? 

Before,  however,  matters  reach,  this 
stage  in  any  place,  there  will  be  much 
offence  given,  horror  excited,  and  every 
feeling  roused  but  those  which  people 
should  take  to  church  with  them.  Some 
persons  will  always  be  found  whose 
convictions  lead  them  to  ceremonies,  as 
they  lead  them  to  sermons,  of  a  strongly 
anti-Protestant  character.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that  if  the  attempt  to  limit 
Eitualism  by  main  force  be  abandoned, 
there  is  then  a  better  chance  that  these 
advanced  or  extreme  thinkers  will  be 
more  ready  to  listen  to  the  moderating 
voice  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay  authorities. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  voice  within  them, 
which  (as  with  all  men)  they  are  most 
likely  to  hear  when  the  noise  of  antago- 
nist controversy  has  lulled  :  nor  does  it 
seem  fanciful  to  anticipate  that  the  dis- 
covery will  be  made,  that  not  to  offend 
those  who  are  considered  weaker 
brethren,  and  to  do  things  decently  and 
in  order,  are  duties  paramount  to  the 
very  strongest  impulse  towards  pictures, 
incense,  elevations,  and  genuflexions. 

Lastly,  a  more  general  reflection  must 
not  be  omitted,  which  may  serve  to  lift 
the  subject  to  a  higher  region  than  the 
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somewhat  tmspiritual  and  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  Kitualism.  In  an  age  which 
would  deserve  the  censures  passed  on  it 
by  grumblers  and  theorists,  were  it  not 
critical  and  inquiring,  sceptical  and  self- 
conscious,  cries  of  alarm  or  of  satisfac- 
tion are  constantly  raised,  that  faith  is 
dead  or  dying,  Christianity  about  to 
disappear,  and  the  like.  As  there  is  a 
Scottish  theologian  famous  for  fixing  the 
end  of  the  world  within  the  next  ten 
years,  so  there  are  many  able  philo- 
sophers who,  with  equal  confidence  and 
good  faith,  announce  a  rapid  extinction 
of  the  creed  of  Christendom.  Those 
who  believe  in  that  creed  may,  indeed, 
wisely  learn  from  thoughtful  antagonists 
that  if  it  ceases  to  preserve  its  hitherto 
progressive  character,  and  to  adapt  its 
expression  and  aims  to  the  new  exi- 
gencies of  modern  life,  the  spirit  may 
depart  from  it.  Treasures  may  be  more 
surely  lost  by  burying  them  than  by 
spending  them.  Meanwhile,  however  (to 
drop  matters  greater  than  the  subject  of 
this  paper),  looking  again  at  the  present 
rather  than  the  dim  future  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  world  goes  on,  and  a  new  lease, 
for  the  last  time,  has  to  be  granted  to 
it  and  to  Christianity  alike  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gumming  and  the  followers  of 
Comte.  Each  successive  prophecy  of 
final  catastrophe  is  issued  with  undi- 
minished  confidence  at  the  date  which 
should  have  marked  the  fulfilment  of 
the  former.  But,  abandoning  the  sterile 
field  of  theological  or  scientific  predic- 
tion, and  confining  our  view  for  brevity's 
sake  to  England,  whatever  weak  points 
may  exist  in  English  theology,  theo- 
retical, and  practical ;  whatever  indif- 
ference and  hesitation  may  lie  beneath 
outward  conformity  and  ceremonialism  ; 
whatever  intellectual  blindness  to  the 
demands  of  the  age,  critical  and  scientific, 
may  be  urged  against  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  whether  in  the  English  Church 
or  among  Nonconformists  (points  upon 
which  readers  will  differ  very  widely), 
it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  activity  of  all 
Christian  ministers  and  organized  bodies, 
a  few  fading  sects  excepted,  carrying 
with  it  an  immense  expenditure  of  that 


which  in  England  is  rarely  given  except 
under  real  conviction,  implies  some  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  present  reli- 
gious faith  of  the  country.  To  doubt 
this  is  indeed  a  high  point  of  scep- 
ticism. A  man  must  have  immense 
confidence  in  his  own  theory,  or  immense 
indifference  to  what  goes  on  about  him, 
to  set  aside  the  evidences  of  the  religious 
energy  of  the  last  fifty  years.  We  see  a 
practical  proof  of  this  every  day  in  the 
conduct  of  our  most  sagacious  states- 
men ;  we  have  each  of  us  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  turn  (whatever  our  individual 
opinions)  whenever  any  question  is 
raised  which  in  any  vital  sense  touches 
on  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  a  reli- 
gious body.  Those  points  of  weakness, 
apathy,  scepticism,  and  intellectual 
blindness,  just  alluded  to  as  noticeable 
among  us,  are  points  familiar  to  the 
student  who  has  approached  his  subject 
with  an  open  mind,  in  love  neither 
with  theological  nor  with  scientific 
theories,  at  every  century  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  ;  they  change  their  colour, 
but  their  essential  nature  now  is  what 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago :  they  are 
among  the  limitations  of  "  poor  hu- 
manity."1 The  Church,  as  one  has 

1  In  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  and  as 
an  example  of  the  moderating  influence  which, 
history,  fairly  studied,  may  exert  in  allaying 
the  causeless  panics  or  unfounded  anticipa- 
tions to  which  the  mind,  educated  only  in  the 
present,  is  often  subject,  two  passages,  each 
written  by  men  of  unusual  sense  and  observa- 
tion, about  a  century  and  a  half  since,  may  be 
subjoined.  They  suggest  the  narrow  circle 
within  which  our  ideas  move ;  they  may  sug- 
gest also  a  reasonable  confidence  to  those  who 
are  distressed  by  two  classes  of  alarm  widely 
prevalent  among  us.  The  first  is  from  Daniel 
de  Foe.  He  is  speaking  of  a  "  Schism  Bill " 
brought  in  by  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"Who  are  they  that  at  this  juncture  are 
clamorous  against  Dissenters,  and  are  eagerly 
soliciting  for  a  further  security  to  the  Church  ? 
Are  they  not  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  have 
already  made  manifest  advances  towards  the 
synagogue  of  Rome  ?  they  who  preach  the  in- 
dependency of  the  Church  on  the  State  ?  who 
urge  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession, 
sacerdotal  absolution,  extreme  unction,  and 
prayer  for  the  dead  I  who  expressly  teach  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
will  have  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice  ?  " 

Except  the  phrase  "synagogue  of  Rome," 
might  not  this  have  been  an  extract  from  yester- 
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said,  "  has  seen  many  latter  days  :  "  it 
is  as  easy  to  prophesy  her  fall  as  her 
triumph ;  it  is  perhaps  even  not  more 
unprofitable.  If  we  look  upon  past  and 
present  with  equal  eyes,  accepting  facts 
without  attempting  to  distort  them  into 
doctrines,  or  pervert  them  into  predic- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  a  sane  judgment 
might  rather  prefer  to  call  this  the  "Age 
of  Faith  "  (a  title  which,  however,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired)  than  those  which 
generally  bear  the  name. 

It  may  be  enough  here  to  suggest,  as 
one  element  in  a  judgment  from  which 
many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  dissent 
without  examination,  the  vast  extension 
of  the  European  races,  and  especially 
of  our  own  ;  apparently  destined,  unless 
some  singular  catastrophe  should  occur, 

tlay's  "  Record  "  ?  Turn  now  to  Bishop  Butler. 
His  anxiety  is  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity 
is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  for  inquiry  ;  but 
that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it,  as 
if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed 
point  among  all  people  of  discernment,  and 
nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule." 

Historical  students  could  hardly  do  a  more 
valuable  or  a  more  interesting  work  than  by 
collecting,  in  sequence  of  date,  passages  show- 
ing the  chronic  recurrence  of  certain  com- 
plaints and  panics,  which  have  appeared 
amongst  the  civilized  races  from  the  very 
beginning  of  conscious  civilization. 


within  one  century,  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed any  other  single  family  upon  earth 
in  number.  The  Christianity  which 
these  nations  will  carry  with  them  will, 
doubtless,  have  a  colour  of  its  own,  and 
one  different  from  that  which  we  are 
familiar  with;  but  it  is  certain  that 
what  they  now  mean  to  carry  with  them 
is  Christianity.  From  this  aspect  even 
the  comparatively  petty  question  of 
Eitualism  gains  importance.  This  paper, 
which  aims  at  allaying  the  heat  and 
anger  generated  by  the  controversy,  is 
itself  an  acknowledgment  how  deep  and 
strong  those  convictions  are,  without 
which  the  controversy  would  not  have 
been  excited. 

Let  us  close  the  discussion  with  Mr. 
M.  Arnold's  fine  and  thoughtful  words : — 

Children  of  men  !  the  unseen  Power,  whose 

eye 

For  ever  cloth  accompany  mankind, 
Hath  look'd  on  no  religion  scornfully 
That  ever  man  did  find. 

"Which  has  not  taught  weak  wills  how  much 

they  can  ? 
"Which  has  not  fall'n  on  the  dry  heart  like 

rain  ? 

"Which  has  not  cried  to  sunk,  self-weary  man, 
Thou  must  be  born  again! 

Children  of  men !  not  that  your  age  excel 

In  pride  of  life  the  ages  of  your  sires, 

But  that  you  think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit 

well, 
The  Friend  of  man  desires. 
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(The  Doubter  lays  aside  his  book.) 

"  Answered  a  score  of  times."     Oh,  looked-for  teacher, 

Is  this  all  you  will  teach  me?     I  in  the  dark 

Keaching  niy  hand  for  you  to  help  me  forth 

To  the  happy  sunshine  where  you  stand,  "  Oh  shame, 

To  be  in  the  dark  there  prisoned ! "  answer  you ; 

"  There  are  ledges  somewhere  there  by  which  strong  feet 

Might  scale  to  daylight.     I  would  lift  you  out 

"With  just  a  touch,  but  that  your  need's  so  slight. 

There  are  ledges  somewhere."     And  I  grope  and  strain, 

Think  I've  found  footing,  and  slip  baftied  back, 

Slip,  maybe,  deeper  downwards.     "  Oh,  my  guide, 

I  find  no  ledges.     Help  me.     Say  at  least 
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Where  they  are  placed,  that  I  may  know  to  seek." 
But  you,  in  anger,  "  Nay,  wild  wilful  soul, 
Thou  wilt  rot  in  the  dark,  God's  sunshine  here 
At  thy  prison's  very  lip.     Blame  not  the  guide  : 
Have  I  not  told  thee  there  is  footing  for  thee?" 
And  so  you  leave  me,  and  with  even  tread 
Guide  men  along  the  highway  .  .  .  where,  I  think, 
They  need  you  less. 

Say  'twas  my  wanton  haste 
Or  my  drowsed  languor,  my  too  earthward  eyes 
Watching  for  hedge  flowers,  or  my  too  rapt  gaze 
At  the  mock  sunshine  of  a  sky-born  cloud, 
That  led  me,  blindling,  here :    say  the  black  walls 
Grew  round  me  while  I  slept,  or  that  I  built 
With  ignorant  hands  a  temple  for  my  soul 
To  pray  in  to  herself,  and  that,  for  want 
Of  a  window  heavenwards,  a  loathsome  night 
Of  mildew  and  decay  festered  upon  it, 
Till  the  rotted  pillars  fell  and  tombed  me  in : 
Let  it  so  be  my  fault,  whichever  way, 
Must  I  be  left  to  die  ?     A  murderer 
Is  helped  by  holy  hands  to  the  byway  road 
That  comes  at  God  through  shame ;   a  thief  is  helped  ; 
A  harlot ;    a  sleek  cozener  that  prays, 
Swindles  his  customers  and  gives  God  thanks, 
And  so  to  bed  with  prayers.     Let  them  repent, 
Nay  let  them  not  repent,  you'll  say,  "  These  souls 
May  yet  be  saved,  and  make  a  joy  in  heaven." 
You  are  thankful  you  have  found  them,  you  whose  charge 
Is  healing  sin  :   but  I,  hundreds  as  I, 
Whose  sorrow  'tis  only  to  long  to  know, 
And  know  too  plainly  that  we  know  not  yet, 
We  are  beyond  your  mercies.     You  pass  by 
And  note  the  moral  of  our  fate :   'twill  point 
A  Sunday's  sermon  .  .  .  for  we  have  our  use, 
Boggarts  to  placid  Christians  in  their  pews — 
"  Question  not,  prove  not,  lest  you  grow  like  these." 
And  then  you  tell  them  how  we  daze  ourselves 
On  problems  now  so  many  times  resolved 
That  you'll  not  re-resolve  them,  how  we  crave 
New  proofs,  as  once  an  evil  race  desired 
New  signs  and  could  not  see,  for  stubbornness, 
Signs  given  already. 

Proofs  enough,  you  say, 

Quote  precedent,  "Hear  Moses  and  the  prophets." 
I  know  the  answer  given  across  the  gulf, 
But  I  know  too  what  Christ  did.     There  were  proofs, 
Enough  for  John  and  Peter,  yet  He  taught 
New  proofs  and  meanings  to  those  doubting  two 
Who  sorrowing  walked  forth  to  Emmaus 
And  came  back  joyful. 

"They,"  you'd  answer  me, 

If  you  owned  my  instance,  "  sorrowed  in  their  doubt, 
And  did  not  wholly  doubt,  and  loved." 
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Oh,  men 

That  read  the  age's  heart  in  library  Looks 
Wiit  by  our  fathers,  this  is  how  you  know  it. 
Do  we  say,  "  The  old  faith  is  obsolete  ; 
The  world  wags  all  the  better,  let  us  laugh." 
Wo  (if  Lo-clay  ?     "Why  will  you  not  divine 
The  fathomless  sorrow  of  doubt?     Why  not  divine 
The  yearning  to  be  lost  from  it  in  love  ? 
And  who  doubts  wholly  ?     That  were  not  to  doubt. 
Doubt's  to  be  ignorant,  not  to  deny : 
Doubt's  to  be  wistful  after  perfect  faith. 
You  will  not  think  that.     You  come  not  to  us 
To  ask  of  us  who  know  doubt  what  doubt  is, 
But  one  by  one  you  pass  the  echoes  on, 
Each  of  his  own  pulpit,  each  of  all  the  pulpits, 
And  in  the  swelling  sound  can  never  catch 
The  tremulous  voice  of  doubt  that  wails  in  the  cold  : 
You  make  sham  thunder  for  it,  outpeal  that 
"With  your  own  better  thunders. 

You  wise  man 

And  worthy,  utter  honest  in  your  will, 
I  love  you  and  I  trust  you  ;  so  I  thought 
"  Here's  one  whose  love  keeps  measure  to  belief 
With  onward  vigorous  feet,  one  quick  of  sight 
To  catch  the  clue  in  scholars'  puzzle-knots, 
Deft  to  unweave  the  coil  to  one  straight  thread, 
One  strong  to  grapple  vague  Protean  faith 
And  keep  her  to  his  heart  in  one  fixed  shape 
And  living  :    he  comes  forward  in  his  strength 
As  to  a  battlefield  to  answer  challenge, 
As  in  a  storm  to  buffet  with  the  waves 
For  shipwrecked  men  clutching  the  frothy  crests 
And  sinking  :   he  is  stalwart  on  my  side — 
Mine,  who,  untrained  and  weaponless,  have  warred 
At  the  powers  of  unbelief,  and  am  borne  down  ; 
Mine,  who  am  struggling  in.  the  sea  for  breath." 
I  looked  to  you  as  the  sick  man  in  his  pain 
Looks  to  the  doctor  whose  sharp  medicines 
Have  the  taste  of  health  behind  them,  looked  to  you 

For Well,  for  a  boon  different  from  this. 

My  doctor  tells  me,  "Why,  quite  long  ago 

They  knew  your  fever  (or  one  very  like)  : 

And  they  knew  remedies,  you'll  find  them  named 

In  many  ancient  writers  ;    let  those  serve." 

And  "Thick  on  the  commons,  by  the  daily  roads, 

The  herbs  are  growing  that  give  instant  strength 

To  palsied  limbs  like  yours,  clear  such  filmed  sight. 

You  need  but  eyes  to  spy  them,  hands  to  uproot, 

That's  all." 

All,  truly. 

Strong  accustomed  eyes, 

Strong  tutored  hands,  see  for  me,  reach  for  me  ! 
But  there's  a  cry  like  mine  rings  through  the  world, 
And  no  help  comes.     And  with  slow  severing  rasp 
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At  our  very  heart-roots  the  toothed  question  grates, 
"Do  these  who  know  most  not  know  anything?" 

Oh,  teachers,  will  you  teach  us  1     Growing,  growing, 

Like  the  great  river  made  of  little  brooks, 

Our  once  unrest  swells  to  a  smooth  despair : 

Stop  us  those  little  brooks  ;  you  say  you  can. 

Oh,  teachtrs,  teach  us,  you  who  have  been  taught ; 

Learn  for  us,  you  who  have  learned  how  to  learn. 

We,  jostling,  jostled,  through  the  market  world 

Where  our  work  lies,  lack  breathing  space,  lack  calm, 

Lack  skill,  lack  tools,  lack  heart,  lack  everything 

For  your  work  of  the  studies.     Such  roughed  minds 

We  bring  to  it  as  when  the  ploughman  tries 

His  hard  unpliant  fingers  at  the  pen ; 

So  toil  and  smudge,  then  put  the  blurred  scrawl  by, 

Unfinished,  till  next  holiday  conies  round. 

Thus  maybe  I  shall  die  and  the  blurred  scrawl 

Be  still  unfinished  where  I  try  to  write 

Some  clear  belief,  enough  to  get  by  heart. 

Die  still  in  the  dark !     Die  having  lived  in  the  dark  ! 

There's  a  sort  of  creeping  horror  thinking  that. 

Tis  hard  too,  for  I  yearned  for  light,  grew  dazed, 

Not  by  my  sight's  unuse  and  choice  of  gloom, 

But  by  too  bold  a  gazing  at  the  sun, 

Thinking  to  apprehend  his  perfect  light 

Not  darkly  through  a  glass. 

Too  bold,  too  bold. 

Would  I  had  been  appeased  with  the  earth's  wont 
Of  helpful  daily  sunbeams  bringing  down 
Only  so  much  Heaven's  light  as  may  be  borne — 
Heaven's  light  enough  for  many  a  better  man 
To  see  his  God  by.     Well,  but  it  is  done  : 
Never  in  any  day  shall  I  now  be 
As  if  I  had  not  gazed  and  seen  strange  lights 
Swim  amid  darknesses  against  the  sky. 
Never ;    and,  when  I  dream  as  if  I  saw, 
'Tis  dreaming  of  the  sun,  and,  when  I  yearn 
In  agony  to  see,  still  do  I  yearn, 
Not  for  the  sight  I  had  in  happier  days, 
But  for  the  eagle's  strong  gaze  at  the  sun. 

Ah,  well !   that's  after  death,  if  all  be  true. 
Nay,  but  for  me,  never,  if  all  be  true. 
I  Jove  not  God,  because  I  know  Him  not, 
I  do  but  long  to  love  Him — long  and  long 
With  an  ineffable  great  pain  of  void ; — 
I  cannot  say  I  love  Him  :   that  not  said, 
They  of  the  creeds  all  tell  me  I  am  barred 
From  the  very  hope  of  knowing. 

Maybe  so  ; 

For  daily  I  know  less.     'Tis  the  old  tale 
Of  men  lost  in  the  mouldy  vaults  of  mines 
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Or  dank  crypt  cemeteries — lamp  puffed  out, 
Guides,  comrades,  out  of  hearing,  on  and  on 
Groping  and  pushing  he  makes  farther  way 
From  his  goal  of  open  daylight.     Best  to  wait 
Till  some  one  come  to  seek  him.     But  the  strain 
Of  such  a  patience  !— and  "if  no  one  comes!" 
He  cannot  wait. 

If  one  could  hear  a  voice, 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet :    myself  have  still  to  find 
What  way  to  guide  you  forth,  hut  I  seek  well, 
I  have  the  lamp  you  lack,  I  have  a  chart : 
Xot  yet ;   but  hope."     So  might  one  strongly  bear 
Through  the  long  night,  attend  with  harkening  breath 
.For  the  next  word,  stir  not  but  as  it  bade. 
Who  will  so  cry  to  us  ? 

Or  is  it  true 

You  could  come  to  us,  guide  us,  but  you  will  not? 
You  say  it,  and  not  we,  teachers  of  faith ; 
Must  we  believe  you  ?     Shall  we  not  more  think 
Our  doubt  is  consciousness  of  ignorance, 
Your  faith  unconsciousness  of  ignorance ; 
So  you  know  less  than  we? 

My  author  here, 

Honest  at  heart,  but  has  your  mind  a  warp — 
The  zealot's  warp,  who  takes  believed  for  proved ; 
The  disciple's  warp,  Avho  takes  all  heard  for  proved ; 
The  teacher's  warp,  who  takes  all  taught  for  proved, 
And  cannot  think  "  I  know  not  ?"     Do  you  move 
One  stumbling-block  that  bars  out  souls  from  Heaven? 
Your  back  to  it,  you  say,  "  I  see  no  stone. 
'Tis  a  fool's  dream,  an  enemy's  false  tale 
To  hinder  passengers."     And  I  who  lean 
Broken  against  the  stone? 

Well,  learned  man, 

I  thank  you  for  your  book.     'Tis  eloquent, 
'Tis  subtle,  resolute ;   I  like  the  roar 
Of  the  big  battling  phrases,  like  those  frets 
Of  hissing  irony — a  book  to  read. 
It  helps  one  too — a  sort  of  evidence — 
To  see  so  strong  a  mind  so  strongly  clasped 
To  creeds  whose  truth  one  hopes.     What  would  I  more  ? 
'Tis  a  dark  world,  and  no  man  lights  another : 
'Tis  a  dark  world,  and  no  man  sees  so  plain 
As  he  believes  he  sees  .  .  .  excepting  those 
Who  are  mere  blind  and  know  it. 

Here's  a  man 

Thinks  his  eyes'  stretch  can  plainly  scan  out  God, 
And  cannot  plainly  scan  his  neighbour's  face — 
He'll  make  you  a  hobgoblin,  hoofs  and  horns, 
Of  a  poor  cripple  shivering  at  his  door 
Begging  a  bit  of  food. 

We  get  no  food ; 

Stones,  stones  :   but  then  he  but  half  sees,  he  trows 
'Tis  honest  bread  he  gives  us. 
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A  blind  world. 
Light !   light !   oh  God,  whose  other  name  is  Light, 

XI  ' 

Ay,  ay,  always  if.     Thought's  , cursed  with  ifs. 
Well,  where's  my  book? — No  "ifs"  in  that,  I  think. 
A  readable  shrewd  book;  'twill  win  the  critics. 

AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 
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OE,  THE  WHITE  AND  BLACK  RIBAUMONT, 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OP   "  THE   HEIR   OF   REDCLYFFE." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CONVENT   BIRD. 

"  Young  knight,  whatever  that  dost  armes 

professe, 
And  through  long   labours  hiratest   after 

fame, 

"Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  ficklenesse, 
In  choice  and  chaunge  of  thy  beloved  dame." 
SPENSER,  Faery  Queene. 

BERENGER'S  mind  was  relieved,  even 
while  his  vanity  was  mortified,  when 
the  Chevalier  and  his  son  came  the  next 
day  to  bring  him  the  formal  letter  re- 
questing the  Pope's  annulment  of  his 
marriage.  After  he  had  signed  it,  it  was 
to  be  taken  to  Eustacie,  and,  so  soon  as 
lie  should  attain  his  twenty-first  year 
he  was  to  dispose  of  Chateau  Leurre,  as 
well  as  of  his  claim  to  the  ancestral 
castle  in  Picardy,  to  his  cousin  Narcisse, 
and  thus  become  entirely  free  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England. 

It  was  a  very  good  thing — that  he 
well  knew ;  and  he  had  a  strong  sense 
of  virtue  and  obedience,  as  he  formed 
with  his  pen  the  words  in  all  their  full- 
ness, Henri  Beranger  Eustache,  Baron 
de  Ribaumont  et  Seigneur  de  Leurre. 
He  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
the  lady  who  looked  at  him  so  admir- 
ingly really  preferred  such  a  mean-look- 
ing little  fop  as  Narcisse,  whether  she 
were  afraid  of  his  English  home  and 
breeding,  or  whether  all  this  open  co- 
quetry were  really  the  court  manners  of 
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ladies  towards  gentlemen,  and  he  had 
been  an  absolute  simpleton  to  be  flat- 
tered. Any  way,  she  would  have  been 
a  most  undesirable  wife,  and  he  was  well 
quit  of  her ;  but  he  did  feel  a  certain 
lurking  desire  that,  since  the  bonds  were 
cut  and  he  was  no  longer  in  danger  from 
her,  he  might  see  her  again,  carry  home 
a  mental  inventory  of  the  splendid 
beauties  he  had  renounced,  and  decide 
what  was  the  motive  that  actuated  her 
in  rejecting  his  own  handsome  self. 
Meantime,  he  proceeded  to  enjoy  the 
amusements  and  advantages  of  his  so- 
journ at  Paris,  of  which  by  no  means  the 
least  was  the  society  of  Philip  Sidney, 
and  the  charm  his  brilliant  genius  im- 
parted to  every  pursuit  they  shared. 
Books  at  the  University,  fencing  and 
dancing  from  the  best  professors,  Italian 
poetry,  French  sonnets,  Latin  epigrams; 
nothing  came  amiss  to  Sidney,  the  flower 
of  English  youth :  andBerenger  had  taste, 
intelligence,  and  cultivation  enough  to 
enter  into  all  in  which  Sidney  led  the 
way.  The  good  tutor,  after  all  his  mi- 
series on  the  journey,  was  delighted  to 
write  to  Lord  Walwyn,  that,  far  from 
being  a  risk  and  temptation,  this  visit 
was  a  school  in  all  that  was  virtuous  and 
comely. 

If  the  good  man  had  any  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,  it  was  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  tendencies  of  the  Ambassador's 
household.  Walsingham  was  always  on 
the  Puritanical  side  of  Elisabeth's  court, 
and  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  Paris. 
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where  the  Roman  Catholic  system  was 
at  that  time  showing  more  corruption 
than  it  has  ever  done  before  or  since  in 
any  other  place,  naturally  threw  him 
into  sympathy  with  the  .Reformed.  The 
reaction  that  half  a  century  later  filled 
the  Gallican  Church  with  saintliness  had 
not  set  in  ;  her  ecclesiastics  were  the 
tools  of  a  wicked  and  bloodthirsty  court, 
who  hated  virtue  as  much  as  schism  in 
the  men  whom  they  persecuted.  The 
Huguenots  were  for  the  most  part  men 
whose  instincts  for  truth  and  virtue  had 
recoiled  from  the  popular  system,  and 
thus  it  was  indeed  as  if  piety  and  mo- 
rality were  arrayed  on  one  side,  and 
superstition  and  debauchery  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Adderley  thus  found  the  tone  of  the 
ambassador's  chaplain  that  of  far  more 
complete  fellowship  with  the  Reformed 
pastors  than  he  himself  was  disposed  to 
admit.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
these  gathered  at  Paris  ;  for  the  lull  in 
persecution  that  had  followed  the  battle 
of  Moncontour  had  given  hopes  of  a 
final  accommodation  between  the  two 
parties,  and  many  had  come  up  to  con- 
sult with  the  numerous  lay  nobility  who 
had  congregated  to  witness  the  King  of 
Navarre's  wedding.  Among  them,  Be- 
renger  met  his  father's  old  friend,  Isaac 
Gardon,  who  had  come  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  only  surviving  son 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  watch- 
maker to  whom,  he  had  for  many  years 
been  betrothed.  By  him  the  youth,  with 
his  innocent  face  and  gracious  respectful 
manners,  was  watched  with  delight,  as 
fulfilling  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  poor 
Baron,  but  the  old  minister  would  have 
been  sorely  disappointed  had  he  known 
how  little  Berenger  felt  inclined  towards 
his  party. 

The  royal  one  of  course  Berenger  could 
not  love,  but  the  rigid  bareness,  and,  as  he 
thought,  irreverence  of  the  Calvinist,  and 
the  want  of  all  forms,  jarred  upon  one 
used  to  a  ritual  which  retained  much  of 
the  ancient  form.  In  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth,  every  possible  diversity  pre- 
vailed in  parish  churches,  according  to 
the  predilections  of  rector  and  squire ; 
from  forms  scarcely  altered  from  those  of 
old  times,  down  to  the  baldest,  rudest 


neglect  of  all  rites ;  and  Berenger,  in  his- 
country  home,  had  been  used  to  the 
first  extreme.  He  could  not  believe  that 
what  he  heard  and  saw  among  the  Sacre- 
mentaires,  as  they  were  called,  was  what 
his  father  had  prized ;  and  he  greatly- 
scandalised  Sidney,  the  pupil  of  Hubert- 
Languet,  by  openly  expressing  his  dis- 
taste and  dismay  when  he  found  their 
worship  viewed  by  both  Walsingham 
and  Sidney  as  a  model  to  which  the 
English  Protestants  ought  to  be  brought. 
However,  Sidney  excused  all  this  as 
mere  boyish  distaste  to  sermons  and  love 
of  externals,  and  Berenger  himself  re- 
flected little  on  the  subject.  The  aspect 
of  the  venerable  Coligny,  his  father's 
friend,  did  far  more  to  make  him  a 
Huguenot  than  any  discussion  of  doctrine. 
The  good  old  Admiral  received  him 
affectionately,  and  talked  to  him  warmly 
of  his  father,  and  the  grave,  noble 
countenance  and  kind  manner  won  his 
heart.  Great  projects  were  on  foot, 
and  were  much  relished  by  the  young 
King,  for  raising  an  army  and  striking  a 
blow  at  Spain  by  aiding  the  Reformed, 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Coligny  was 
as  ardent  as  a  youth  in  the  cause,  hoping 
at  once  to  aid  his  brethren,  to  free  the 
young  King  from  evil  influences,  and  to 
strike  one  good  stroke  against  the  old 
national  enemy.  He  talked  eagerly  to 
Sidney  of  alliances  with  England,  and 
then  lamented  over  the  loss  of  so  pro- 
mising a  youth  as  young  Ribaumont  to 
the  Reformed  cause  in  France.  If  the 
marriage  with  the  heiress  could  have 
taken  effect,  he  would  have  obtained 
estates  near  enough  to  some  of  the  main 
Huguenot  strongholds  to  be  very  im- 
portant, and  these  would  now  remain 
under  the  power  of  Narcisse  de  Ribau- 
mont, a  determined  ally  of  the  Guise  fac- 
tion. It  was  a  pity,  but  the  Admiral  could 
not  blame  the  youth  for  obeying  the 
wish  of  his  guardian  grandfather;  and  he 
owned,  with  a  sigh,  that  England  was 
a  more  peaceful  land  than  his  own  be- 
loved country.  Berenger  was  a  little 
nettled  at  this  implication,  and  began 
to  talk  of  joining  the  French  standard 
in  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  :  but 
when  the  two  young  men  returned 
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to  their  present  home  and  described  the 
conversation,  Walsingham  said, — 

"  The  Admiral's  favourite  project  ! 
He  would  do  wisely  not  to  brag  of  it  so 
openly.  The  King  of  Spain  has  too 
•many  in  his  interest  in  this  place  not  to 
be  warned,  and  to  be  thus  further  egged 
on  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Coligny." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Sidney, 
"  that  nothing  could  add  to  his  hatred 
of  the  Reformed." 

"  Scarcely,"  said  Walsingham  ;  "  save 
that  it  is  they  who  hinder  the  Duke 
of  Guise  from  being  a  good  Frenchman, 
and  a  foe  to  Spain." 

Politics  had  not  developed  themselves 
in  Berenger's  mind,  and  he  listened 
inattentively  while  Walsingham  talked 
over  with  Sidney  the  state  of  parties  in 
France,  where  natural  national  enmity 
to  Spain  was  balanced  by  the  need  felt 
by  the  Queen-mother  of  the  support  of 
that  great  Roman  Catholic  power  against 
the  Huguenots  ;  whom  Walsingham  be- 
lieved her  to  dread  and  hate  less  for 
their  own  sake  than  from  the  fear  of  loss 
of  influence  over  her  son.  He  believed 
Charles  IX.  himself  to  have  much  lean- 
ing towards  the  Reformed,  but  the 
late  victories  had  thrown  the  whole 
court  entirely  into  the  power  of  the 
Guises,  the  truly  unscrupulous  partisans 
of  Rome.  They  were  further  inflamed 
against  the  Huguenots  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  last  Duke  of  Guise,  and  by 
the  violences  that  had  been  committed 
by  some  of  the  Reformed  party,  in 
especial  a  massacre  of  prisoners  at  Nerac. 

Sidney  exclaimed  that  the  Huguenots 
had  suffered  far  worse  cruelties. 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Sir  Francis, 
"  but,  my  young  friend,  you  will  find, 
in  all  matters  of  reprisals,  that  a  party 
has  no  memory  for  what  it  may  commit, 
only  for  what  it  may  receive." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
an  invitation  to  the  ambassador's  family 
and  guests  to  a  tilting-match  and  subse- 
quent ball  at  the  Louvre.  In  the  first 
l>erenger  did  his  part  with  credit ;  to 
the  second  he  went  feeling  fall  of  that 
strange  attraction  of  repulsion.  He 
knew  gentlemen  enough  in  Coligny's 
suite  fur  it  to  be  likeiv  that  he  might 


remain  unperceived  among  them,  and  he 
knew  this  would  be  prudent,  but  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  near  the 
ranks  of  ladies,  and  smile  and  gesture 
absolutely  drew  him  towards  his  semi- 
spouse,  so  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  lead  her  out  to  dance. 

The  stately  measure  was  trod  in  silence 
as  usual,  but  he  felt  the  dark  eyes  study- 
ing him  all  the  time.  However,  he  could 
bear  it  better  now  that  the  deed  was 
done,  and  she  had  voluntarily  made  him 
less  to  her  than  any  gallant  parading  or 
mincing  about  the  room. 

"  So  you  bear  the  pearls,  Sir  1 "  she 
said,  as  the  dance  finished. 

"  The  only  heirloom  I  shall  take  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"  Is  a  look  at  them  too  great  a  favour 
to  ask  from  their  jealous  guardian]" 
she  asked. 

He  smiled,  half  ashamed  of  his  own 
annoyance  at  being  obliged  to  place  them 
in  her  hands.  He  was  sure  she  would 
try  to  cajole  him  out  of  them,  and  by 
way  of  asserting  his  property  in  them 
he  did  not  detach  them  from  the  band 
of  his  black  velvet  cap,  but  gave  it  with 
them  into  her  hand.  She  looked  at 
each  one,  and  counted  them  wistfully. 

"Seventeen!"  she  said;  "and  how 
beautiful !  I  never  saw  them  so  near 
before.  They  are  so  becoming  to  that 
fair  cheek  that  I  suppose  no  offer  from 
my — my  uncle,  on  our  behalf,  would  in- 
duce you  to  part  with  them  ?  " 

An  impulse  of  open-handed  gallantry 
would  have  made  him  answer,  "  No 
offer  from  your  uncle,  but  a  simple  re- 
quest from  you ;"  but  he  thought  in  time 
of  the  absurdity  of  returning  without 
them,  and  merely  answered,  "  I  have  no 
right  to  yield  them,  fair  lady.  They 
are  the  witness  to  my  forefather's  fame 
and  prowess." 

"Yes,  Sir,  and  to  those  of  mine  also," 
she  replied.  "  And  you  would  take  them 
over  to  the  enemy  from  whom  that 
prowess  extorted  them  1 " 

"The  country  which  honoured  and  re- 
warded that  prowess!"  replied  l!erenger. 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  interroga- 
tive glance  of  surprise  at  the  readiness 
of  his  answer;  then,  with  half  a  sigh, 
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said,  "  There  are  your  pearls,  Sir ;  I  can- 
not establish  our  right,  though  I  verily 
believe  it  was  the  cause  of  our  last 
quarrel ;  "  and  she  smiled  archly. 

"  I  believe  it  was,"  he  said  gravely ;  but 
added,  in  the  moment  of  relief  at  re- 
covering the  precious  heirloom,  "  though 
it  was  Diane  who  inspired  you  to  seize 
upon  them." 

"  Ah  !  poor  Diane  !  you  sometimes  re- 
meniher  her  then  ?  If  I  remember 
right,  you  used  to  agree  with  her  better 
than  with  your  little  spouse,  cousin  ! " 

"  If  I  quarrelled  with  her  less,  I  liked 
her  less,"  answered  Berenger — who,  since 
the  act  of  separation,  had  not  been  so 
guarded  in  his  demeanour,  and  began 
to  give  way  to  his  natural  frankness. 

"  Indeed  1  Diane  would  be  less  grati- 
fied than  I  ought  to  be.  And  why,  may 
I  ask?" 

"Diane  was  more  caressing,  hut  she 
had  no  truth." 

"  Truth  !  that  was  what  feu  M.  le 
Baron  ever  talked  of ;  what  Huguenots 
weary  one  with." 

"  And  the  only  thing  worth  seeking, 
the  real  pearl,"  said  Berenger,  "  withoxit 
which  all  else  is  worthless." 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "who  would  have 
thought  that  soft,  youthful  face  could  be 
so  severe !  You  would  never  forgive  a 
deceit?" 

"Never,"  he  said,  with  the  crystal 
hardness  of  youth ;  "  or  rather,  I  might 
forgive  ;  I  could  never  esteem." 

"  What  a  bare,  rude  world  yours  must 
be,"  she  said,  shivering.  "  And  no  weak 
ones  in  it !  Only  the  strong  can  dare  to 
be  true." 

"Truth  is  strength!"  said  Berenger. 
"  For  example  :  I  see  yonder  a  face 
without  bodily  strength,  perhaps,  but 
with  perfect  candour." 

"  Ah  !  some  Huguenot  girl  of  Madame 
Catherine's,  no  doubt — from  the  depths 
of  Languedoc,  and  dressed  like  a  fright." 

"  No,  no ;  the  young  girl  behind  the 
pale,  yellow -haired  lady." 

"  Comment,  Monsieur.  Do  you  not 
yet  know  the  young  Queen  ? " 

"  But  who  is  the  young  demoiselle  ! — 
she  with  the  superb  black  eyes,  and  the 
ruby  rose  in  her  black  hair  ? " 


"  Take  care,  Sir,  do  you  not  know  I 
have  still  a  right  to  be  jealous?"  she 
said,  blushing,  bridling,  and  laughing. 

But  this  pull  on  the  cords  made  him 
the  more  resolved  ;  he  would  not  be 
turned  from  his  purpose.  "  Who  is 
she?"  he  repeated,  "have  I  ever  seen 
her  before  1  I  am  sure  I  remember  that 
innocent  look  of  espieglerie." 

"You  may  see  it  on  any  child's  face 
fresh  out  of  the  convent ;  it  does  not 
last  a  month  ! "  was  the  still  displeased, 
rather  jealous  answer.  "  That  little 
thing — I  believe  they  call  her  Nidemerle 
— she  has  only  just  been  brought  from 
her  nunnery  to  wait  on  the  young 
Queen.  Ah  !  your  gaze  was  perilous,  it 
is  bringing  on  you  one  of  the  jests  of 
Madame  Marguerite." 

With  laughter  and  gaiety,  a  troop  of 
gentlemen  descended  on  M.  de  Eibau- 
niont,  and  told  him  that  Madame  Mar- 
guerite desired  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented to  her.  The  princess  was  stand- 
ing by  her  pale  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth 
of  Austria,  who  looked  grave  and  an- 
noyed at  the  mischievous  mirth  flashing 
in  Marguerite's  dark  eyes. 

"M.  de  Ribaumont,"  said  the  latter, 
her  very  neck  heaving  with  suppressed 
fun,  "  I  see  I  cannot  do  you  a  greater 
favour  than  by  giving  you  Mademoiselle 
de  Nidemerle  for  your  partner." 

Berenger  was  covered  with  confusion 
to  find  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  such 
a  fixed  stare  as  to  bring  all  this  upon  the 
poor  girL  He  feared  that  his  vague 
sense  of  recognition  had  made  his  gaze 
more  open  than  he  knew,  and  he  was 
really  and  deeply  ashamed  of  this  as  his 
worst  act  of  provincial  ill-breeding. 

Poor  little  convent  maid,  with  crimson 
cheeks,  flashing  eyes,  panting  bosom, 
and  a  neck  evidently  aching  with  proud 
dignity  and  passion,  she  received  his 
low  bow  with  a  sweeping  curtsey,  as 
lofty  as  her  little  person  would  permit. 

His  cheeks  burnt  like  fire,  and  he 
would  have  found  words  to  apologize, 
but  she  cut  him  short  by  saying,  hastily 
and  low,  "Not  a  word,  Monsieur  !  Let 
us  go  through  it  at  once.  No  one  shall 
make  game  of  us." 

He  hardly  durst  look  at  her  again; 
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but  as  lie  went  through  his  own  elabo- 
rate paces  he  knew  that  the  little  crea- 
ture opposite  was  swimming,  bending, 
turning,  bounding  with  the  fluttering 
fierceness  of  an  angry  little  bird,  and 
that  the  superb  eyes  were  casting  flashes 
on  him  that  seemed  to  carry  him  back 
to  days  of  early  boyhood. 

Once  ho  caught  a  mortified,  pleading, 
wistful  glance  that  made  him  feel  as  if 
he  had  inflicted  a  cruel  injury  by  his 
thoughtless  gaze,  and  he  resolved  to 
plead  the  sense  of  recognition  in  excuse  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  performance  over 
than  she  prevented  all  conversation  by 
saying,  "  Lead  me  back  at  once  to  the 
Queen,  Sir ;  she  is  about  to  retire."  They 
were  already  so  near  that  there  was  not 
time  to  say  anything ;  he  could  only 
hold  as  lightly  as  possible  the  tiny  fingers 
that  he  felt  burning  and  quivering  in 
his*  hand,  and  then,  after  bringing  her 
to  the  side  of  the  chair  of  state,  he  was 
forced  to  release  her  with  the  mere 
whisper  of  "  Pardon,  Mademoiselle  ; " 
and  the  request  was  not  replied  to, 
save  by  the  additional  stateliness  of  her 
curtsey. 

It  was  already  late,  and  the  party  was 
breaking  up ;  but  his  head  and  heart 
were  still  in  a  whirl  when  he  found 
himself  seated  iu  the  ambassadorial 
coach,  hearing  Lady  Walsingham's  well- 
pleased  rehearsal  of  all  the  compliments 
she  had  received  on  the  distinguished 
appearance  of  both  her  young  guests. 
Sidney,  as  the  betrothed  of  her  daughter, 
was  property  of  her  own ;  bat  she  also 
exulted  in  the  praises  of  the  young  Lord 
de  liibaumont,  as  proving  the  excel- 
lence of  the  masters  whom  she  had 
recommended  to  remove  the  ru.stic 
clownishness  of  which  he  had  been 
accused. 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Francis ;  "  whoever 
called  him  too  clownish  for  court  spake 
with  design." 

The  brief  sentence  added  to  Beren- 
ger's  confused  sense  of  being  in  a  mist 
of  false  play.  Could  his  kinsman  be 
bent  on  keeping  him  from  court  ?  Could 
Narcisse  be  jealous  of  him  1  Mademoi- 
selle de  liibaumont  was  evidently  in- 
clined to  seek  him,  and  her  cousin 


might  easily  think  her  lands  safer  in 
his  absence.  He  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  hold  aloof  as  much  as  his  uncle 
and  cousin  could  wish,  save  for  an  angry 
dislike  to  being  duped  and  cajoled;  and, 
moreover,  a  strong  curiosity  to  hear  and 
see  more  of  that  little  passionate  bird, 
fresh  from  the  convent  cage.  Her  ges- 
ture and  her  eyes  irresistibly  carried 
him  back  to  old  times,  though  whether 
to  an  angry  blackbird  in  the  yew-tree 
alleys  at  Leurre,  or  to  the  eager  face 
that  had  warned  him  to  save  his  father, 
he  could  not  remember  with  any  dis- 
tinctness. At  any  rate,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  thinking  so  little 
in  comparison  about  the  splendid  beauty 
and  winning  manners  of  his  discarded 
spouse,  though  he  quite  believed  that, 
now  her  captive  was  beyond  her  grasp, 
she  was  disposed  to  catch  at  him  again, 
and  try  to  retain  him,  or,  as  his  titillated 
vanity  might  whisper,  his  personal  graces 
might  make  her  regret  the  family  reso- 
lution which  she  had  obeyed. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

FOULLY     COZENED. 
"  I  was  the  more  deceived." — If  amid. 

THE  unhappy  Charles  IX.  had  a  dis- 
position that  in  good  hands  might  have 
achieved  great  nobleness  ;  and  though 
cruelly  bound  and  trained  to  evil,  was 
no  sooner  allowed  to  follow  its  natural 
bent  than  it  reached  out  eagerly  towards 
excellence.  At  this  moment,  it  was  his 
mother's  policy  to  appear  to  leave  the 
ascendency  to  the  Huguenot  party,  and 
he  was  therefore  allowed  to  contract 
friendships  which  deceived  the  intended 
victims  the  more  completely,  because  his 
admiration  and  attachment  were  spon- 
taneous and  sincere.  Philip  Sidney's 
varied  accomplishments  and  pure  lofty 
character  greatly  attracted  the  young 
King,  who  had  leant  on  his  arm  con- 
versing during  great  part  of  the  ball, 
and  the  next  morning  sent  a  royal 
messenger  to  invite  the  two  young 
gentlemen  to  a  party  at  pall-mall  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens. 
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Pall-mall  was  either  croquet  or  its  near- 
est relative,  and  was  so  much  the  fashion 
that  games  were  given  in  order  to  keep 
up  political  influence,  perhaps,  because 
the  freedom  of  a  garden  pastime  among 
groves  and  bowers  afforded  opportunities 
for  those  seductive  arts  on  which  Queen 
Catherine  placed  so  much  dependence. 
The  formal  gardens,  with  their  squares 
of  level  turf  and  clipped  alleys,  afforded 
excellent  scope  both  for  players  and 
spectators,  and  numerous  games  had 
been  set  on  foot,  from  all  of  which, 
however,  Berenger  contrived  to  exclude 
himself,  in  his  restless  determination  to 
find  out  the  little  Demoiselle  de  Nide- 
merle,  or,  at  least,  to  discover  whether 
any  intercourse  in  early  youth  accounted 
for  his  undefined  sense  of  remembrance. 

He  interrogated  the  first  disengaged 
person  he  could  find,  but  it  was  only 
the  young  Abbe  de  Mericour,  who  had 
been  newly  brought  up  from  Dauphine 
by  his  elder  brother  to  solicit  a  benefice, 
and  who  knew  nobody.  To  him,  ladies 
were  only  bright  phantoms  such  as  his 
books  had  taught  him  to  regard  like  the 
temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  but  whom 
he  actually  saw  treated  with  as  free 
admiration  by  the  ecclesiastic  as  by  the 
layman. 

Suddenly  a  clamour  of  voices  arose 
on  the  other  side  of  the  closely-clipped 
wall  of  limes  by  which  the  two  youths 
were  walking.  There  were  the  clear 
tones  of  a  young  maiden  expostulating 
in  indignant  distress,  and  the  banter- 
ing, indolent  determination  of  a  male 
annoyer. 

"Hark!"  exclaimed  Berenger;  "this 
must  be  seen  to." 

"Have  a  care,"  returned  Mericour; 
"I  have  heard  that  a  man  needs  look 
twice  ere  meddling." 

Scarcely  hearing,  Berenger  strode  on 
as  he  had  done  at  the  last  village  wake, 
when  he  had  rescued  Cis  of  the  Down 
from  the  impertinence  of  a  Dorchester 
scrivener.  It  was  a  like  case,  he  saw, 
when  breaking  through  the  arch  of 
clipped  limes  he  beheld  the  little  De- 
moiselle de  Nidemerle,  driven  into  a 
corner  and  standing  at  bay,  with  glowing 
cheeks,  flashing  eyes,  and  hands  clasped 


over  her  breast,  while  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  foppery,  was 
assuring  her  that  she  was  the  only  lady 
who  had  not  granted  him  a  token — that 
he  could  not  allow  such  pensionnaire 
airs,  and  that  now  he  had  caught  her 
he  would  have  his  revenge,  and  AY  in 
her  rose-coloured  breastknot.  Another 
gentleman  stood  by,  laughing,  and  keep- 
ing guard  in  the  walk  that  led  to  the 
more  frequented  part  of  the  gardens. 

"  Hold  !"  thundered  Berenger. 

The  assailant  had  just  mastered  the 
poor  girl's  hand,  but  she  took  advantage 
of  his  surprise  to  wrench  it  away  and 
gather  herself  up  as  for  a  spring,  but 
the  Abbe"  in  dismay,  the  attendant  in 
anger,  cried  out,  "Stay — it  is  Mon- 
sieur." 

"  Monsieur ;  be  he  who  he  may,"  ex- 
claimed Berenger,  "  no  honest  man  can 
see  a  lady  insulted." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  It  is  Monsieur  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,"  said  Mericour,  pouncing 
on  his  arm. 

"Shall  we  have  him  to  the  guard- 
house?" added  the  attendant,  coming 
up  on  the  other  side;  but  Henri  de  Valois 
waved  them  both  back,  and  burst  into 
a  derisive  laugh.  "  No,  no ;  do  you 
not  see  who  it  is  ?  Monsieur  the  English 
Baron  still  holds  the  end  of  the  halter. 
His  sale  is  not  yet  made.  Come  away, 
D'O,  he  will  soon  have  enough  on  his 
hands  without  us.  Farewell,  fair  lady, 
another  time  you  will  be  free  of  your 
jealous  giant." 

So  saying,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  strolled 
off,  feigning  indifference  and  contempt, 
and  scarcely  heeding  that  he  had  been 
traversed  in  one  of  the  malicious  ad- 
ventures which  he  delighted  to  recount 
in  public  before  the  discomfited  victim 
herself,  often  with  shameful  exaggeration. 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
brow  Avith  a  gesture  of  dismay,  and 
cried,  "  Oh  !  if  you  have  only  not  touched 
your  sword." 

"Let  me  have  the  honour  of  recon- 
ducting  you,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Be- 
renger, offering  his  hand  ;  but  after  the 
first  sigh  of  relief,  a  tempestuous  access 
seized  her.  She  seemed  about  to  dash 
aAvay  his  hand,  her  bosom  swelled  with 
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resentment,  and  with  a  voice  striving  for 
dignity,  though  choked  with  strangled 
tears,  she  exclaimed,  "No,  indeed  !  Had 
not  M.  le  Baron  forsaken  me  I  had 
never  been  thus  treated  ! "  and  her  eyes 
flashed  through  their  moisture. 

"  Eustacie  !     You  are  Eustacie  ! " 

"  Whom  would  you  have  me  to  he 
otherwise  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
M.  le  Baron  a  good  morning." 

"  Eustacie  !  Stay  !  Hear  me  !  It  con- 
cerns my  honour.  I  see  it  is  you — hut 
whom  have  I  seen  ?  Who  was  she  ? " 
he  cried,  half  wild  with  dismay  and 
•confusion.  "  Was  it  Diane  ? " 

"You  have  seen  and  danced  with 
Diane  de  Ribaumont,"  answered  Eus- 
tacie, still  coldly;  "but  what  of  that? 
Let  me  go,  Monsieur ;  you  have  cast  me 
off  already." 

"  I !  when  all  this  has  been  of  your 
own  seeking  ? " 

"  Mine  ?  "  cried  Eustacie,  panting 
with  the  struggle  between  her  dignity 
and  her  passionate  tears.  "  I  meddled 
not.  I  heard  that  M.  le  Baron  was 
gone  to  a  strange  land,  and  had  written 
to  break  off  old  ties."  Her  face  was  in 
a  flame,  and  her  efforts  for  composure 
absolute  pain. 

"  I  ! "  again  exclaimed  Berenger. 
"  The  first  letter  came  from  your  uncle, 
declaring  that  it  was  your  wish  !  "  And 
as  her  face  changed  rapidly,  "Then  it 
was  not  true  !  He  has  not  had  your 
consent  1 " 

"  What !  would  I  hold  to  one  who 
despised  me — who  came  here  and  never 
•even  asked  to  see  this  hated  spouse  ! " 

"  I  did  !  I  entreated  to  see  you.  I 
would  not  sign  the  application  till — Oh, 
there  has  been  treachery  !  And  have 
they  made  you  too  sign  it  ? " 

"  When  they  showed  me  your  name 
they  were  welcome  to  mine." 

Berenger  struck  his  forehead  with 
wrath  and  perplexity,  then  cried,  joy- 
fully, "  It  will  not  stand  for  a  moment. 
So  foul  a  cheat  can  be  at  once  exposed. 
Eustacie,  you  know — you  understand, 
that  it  was  not  you  but  Diane  whom  I 
saw  and  detested ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
she  was  acting  such  a  cruel  treason  !" 

"  Oh  no,  Diane  would  never  so  treat 


me,"  cried  Eustacie.  "  I  see  how  it 
was  !  You  did  not  know  that  my  father 
was  latterly  called  Marquis  de  Md-de- 
Merle,  and  when  they  brought  me  here, 
they  would  call  me  after  him  :  they  said 
a  maid  of  honour  must  be  Demoiselle, 
and  my  uncle  said  there  was  only  one 
way  in  which  I  could  remain  Madame 
de  Eibaumont !  And  the  name  must 
have  deceived  you.  Thou  wast  always 
a  great  dull  boy,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  assumption  of  childish  intimacy 
that  annihilated  the  nine  years  since 
their  parting. 

"  Had  I  seen  thee,  I  had  not  mis- 
taken for  an  instant.  This  little  face 
stirred  my  heart ;  hers  repelled  me.  And 
she  deceived  me  wittingly,  Eustacie,  for 
I  asked  after  her  by  name." 

"Ah,  she  wished  to  spare  my  em- 
barrassment. And  then  her  brother 
must  have  dealt  with  her." 

"  I  see,"  exclaimed  Berenger,  "  I  am 
to  be  palmed  off  thus  that  thou  mayst 
be  reserved  for  Narcisse.  Tell  me, 
Eustacie,  wast  thou  willing  ? " 

"  I  hate  Narcisse  ! "  she  cried.  "  But 
oh,  I  am  lingering  too  long.  Monsieur 
will  make  some  hateful  tale  !  I  never 
fell  into  his  way  before,  my  Queen  and 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  are  so  careful.  Only 
to-day,  as  I  was  attending  her  alone, 
the  King  came  and  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  I  had  to  drop  behind.  I  must  find 
her ;  I  shall  be  missed,"  she  added,  in 
sudden  alarm.  "  Oh,  what  will  they  say  V 

"  No  blame  for  being  with  thy  hus- 
band," he  answered,  clasping  her  hand. 
"  Thou  art  mine  henceforth.  I  will 
soon  cut  our  way  out  of  the  web 
thy  treacherous  kindred  have  woven. 
Meantime " 

"  Hush !  There  are  voices,"  cried 
Eustacie  in  terror,  and,  guided  by  some- 
thing he  could  not  discern,  she  fled  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  bird  down  the  alley. 
Following,  with  the  utmost  speed  that 
might  not  bear  the  appearance  of  pur- 
suit, he  found  that  on  coming  to  the 
turn  she  had  moderated  her  pace,  and 
was  more  tranquilly  advancing  to  a  bevy 
of  ladies,  who  sat  perched  on  the  stono 
steps  like  great  butterflies  sunning  them- 
selves, watching  the  game,  and  receiving 
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the  attentions  of  their  cavaliers.  He  saw 
her  absorbed  into  the  group,  and  then 
began  to  prowl  round  it,  in  the  alleys, 
in  a  tumult  of  amazement  and  indigna- 
tion. He  had  been  shamefully  deceived 
and  cheated,  and  justice  he  would  have  ! 
He  had  been  deprived  of  a  thing  of  his 
own,  and  he  would  assert  his  right.  He 
had  been  made  to  injure  and  disown  the 
creature  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and 
he  must  console  her  and  compensate  to 
her,  were  it  only  to  redeem  his  honour. 
He  never  even  thought  whether  he 
loved  her ;  he  merely  felt  furious  at  the 
wrong  he  had  suffered  and  been  made 
to  commit,  and  hotly  bent  on  recovering 
what  belonged  to  him.  He  might  even 
have  plunged  down  among  the  ladies 
and  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  if  the  young 
Abbe  de  Mericour,  who  was  two  years 
older  than  he  and  far  less  of  a  boy  for 
his  years,  had  not  joined  him  in  his 
agitated  walk.  He  then  learnt  that  all 
the  Court  knew  that  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Marquis  de  Nid-de  Merle,  Comte  de 
Eibaumont,  was  called  by  his  chief  title, 
but  that  her  marriage  to  himself  had 
been  forgotten  by  some  and  unknown 
to  others,  and  thus  that  the  first  error 
between  the  cousins  had  not  been 
wonderful  in  a  stranger,  since  the  cheva- 
lier's daughter  had  always  been  Mdlle. 
de  Eibaumont.  The  error  once  made, 
Berenger's  distaste  to  Diane  had  been 
so  convenient  that  it  had  been  carefully 
encouraged,  and  the  desire  to  keep  him 
at  a  distance  from  Court  and  throw  him 
into  the  background  was  accounted  for. 
The  Abbe  was  almost  as  indignant  as 
Berenger,  and  assured  him  both  of  his 
sympathy  and  his  discretion. 

"  I  see  no  need  for  discretion,"  said 
Berenger.  "  I  shall  claim  my  wife  in 
the  face  of  the  sun." 

"  Take  counsel  first,  I  entreat,"  ex- 
claimed Mericour.  "The  Ribaumonts 
have  much  influence  with  the  Guise 
family,  and  now  you  have  oifended 
Monsieur." 

"  Ah !  where  are  those  traitorous 
kinsmen  ] "  cried  Berenger. 

"  Fortunately  all  are  gone  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  Queen-mother.  You 
will  have  time  to  think.  I  have  heard 


my  brother  say  no  one  ever  prospered 
who  oifended  the  meanest  follower  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine." 

"  I  do  not  want  prosperity,  I  only 
want  my  wife.  I  hope  I  shall  neve- 
see  Paris  and  its  deceivers  again." 

"  Ah !  but  is  it  true  that  you  have 
applied  to  have  the  marriage  annulled 
at  Rome  1 " 

"  We  were  both  shamefully  deceived. 
That  can  be  nothing." 

"  A  decree  of  his  Holiness  :  you  a 
Huguenot;  she  an  heiress.  All  is  against 
you.  My  friend,  be  cautious,"  exclaimed 
the  young  ecclesiastic,  alarmed  by  his 
passionate  gestures.  "To  break  forth 
now  and  be  accused  of  brawling  in  the 
palace  precincts  would  be  fatal — fatal — 
most  fatal !  " 

"  I  am  as  calm  as  possible,"  returned 
Berenger.  "  I  mean  to  act  most  reason- 
ably. I  shall  stand  before  the  King 
and  tell  him  openly  how  I  have  been 
tampered  with,  demanding  my  wife 
before  the  whole  Court." 

"  Long  before  you  could  get  so  far 
the  ushers  would  have  dragged  you 
away  for  brawling,  or  for  maligning  an 
honourable  gentleman.  You  would  have 
to  finish  your  speech  in  the  Bastille,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  even  your  English 
friends  could  get  you  out  alive." 

"  Why,  what  a  place  is  this  ! "  began 
Berenger ;  but  again  Mericour  entreated 
him  to  curb  himself ;  and  his  English 
education  had  taught  him  to  credit  the 
house  of  Guise  with  so  much  mysterious 
power  and  wickedness,  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  silenced,  and  promised  to 
take  no  open  measures  till  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Ambassador. 

He  could  not  obtain  another  glimpse 
of  Eufriacie,  and  the  hours  passed  tardily 
till  the  break  up  of  the  party.  Charles 
could  scarcely  release  Sidney  from  his 
side,  and  only  let  him  go  on  condition 
that  he  should  join  the  next  day  in  an 
expedition  to  the  hunting  chateau  of 
Montpipeau,  to  which  the  King  seemed 
to  look  forward  as  a  great  holiday  and 
breathing  time. 

When  at  length  the  two  youths  did 
return,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was 
completely  surprised  by  the  usiially 
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tractable,  well-behaved  stripling,  whose 
praises  he  had  been  writing  to  his  old 
friend,  bursting  in  on  him  with  the  out- 
cry, "  Sir,  sir,  I  entreat  your  counsel ! 
I  have  been  foully  cozened." 

"  Of  how  much  1 "  said  Sir  Francis,  in 
a  tone  of  reprobation. 

"  Of  my  wife.  Of  mine  honour.  Sir, 
your  Excellency,  I  crave  pardon  if  I 
spoke  too  hotly,"  said  Berenger,  collect- 
ing himself,  "  but  it  is  enough  to  drive 
a  man  to  frenzy." 

"  Sit  doAvn,  my  Lord  de  Eibaumont. 
Take  breath,  and  let  me  know  whdt  is 
this  coil.  What  hath  thus  moved  him, 
Mr.  Sidney?" 

"  It  is  as  he  says,  Sir,"  replied  Sidney, 
who  had  heard  all  as  they  returned ;  "  he 
has  been  greatly  wronged.  The  Chevalier 
de  Eibaumont  not  only  writ  to  propose 
the  separation  without  the  lady's  know- 
ledge, but  imposed  his  own  daughter  on 
our  friend  as  the  wife  he  had  not  seen 
since  infancy." 

"  There,  Sir,"  broke  forth  Berenger  ; 
"  surely  if  I  claim  mine  own  in  the  face 
of  day,  no  man  can  withhold  her  from 
me  !" 

«  Hold  ! "  said  Sir  Francis.  "  What 
means  this  passion,  young  sir  ?  Me- 
tliought  you  came  hither  convinced  that 
both  the  religion  and  the  habits  in 
which  the  young  lady  had  been  bred 
up  rendered  your  infantine  contract 
most  unsuitable.  What  hath  fallen 
out  to  make  this  change  in  your 
mind?" 

"  That  I  was  cheated,  Sir.     The  lady 
who  palmed  herself  off  on  me  as  my " 
wife  was  a  mere  impostor,  the  Chevalier's 
own  daughter  ! " 

"  That  may  be  •  but  what  know  you 
of  this  other  lady  1  Has  she  been  bred 
up  in  faith  or  manners  such  as  your 
parents  would  have  your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  is  my  wife,"  reiterated  Berenger. 
"  My  faith  is  plighted  to  her.  That  is 
enough  for  me." 

Sir  Francis  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"  He  has  seen  her,  I  suppose/'  said  he 
to  Sidney. 

"  Yes  truly,  sir,"  answered  Berenger  ; 
"  and  found  that  she  had  been  as 
greatly  deceived  as  myself." 


"  Then  mutual  consent  is  wanting," 
said  the  statesman,  gravely  musing. 

"  That  is  even  as  I  say,"  began 
Berenger,  but  Walsingham  held  up  his 
hand,  and  desired  that  he  would  make 
his  full  statement  in  the  presence  of  his 
tutor.  Then  sounding  a  little  whistlo. 
the  ambassador  despatched  a  page  to 
request  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Adder-lev, 
and  recommended  young  Eibaumont 
in  the  meantime  to  compose  himself. 

Used  to  being  under  authority  as 
Berenger  was,  the  somewhat  severe  tone 
did  much  to  allay  his  excitement,  and 
remind  him  that  right  and  reason  were 
so  entirely  on  his  side,  that  he  had  only 
to  be  cool  and  rational  to  make  them 
prevail.  He  was  thus  able  to  give  ;v 
collected  and  coherent  account  of  his 
discovery  that  the  part  of  his  wife  had 
been  assumed  by  her  cousin  Diane,  and 
that  the  signature  of  both  the  young  pair 
to  the  application  to  the  Pope  had  been 
obtained  on  false  pretences.  That  he  had, 
as  Sidney  said,  been  foully  cozened  in 
both  senses  of  the  word,  was  as  clear  as 
daylight ;  but  he  was  much  angered  and 
disappointed  to  find  that  neither  the 
ambassador  nor  his  tutor  could  see  that 
Eustacie's  worthiness  was  proved  by  the 
iniquity  of  her  relations,  or  that  any  one 
of  the  weighty  reasons  for  the  expe- 
diency of  dissolving  the  marriage  was 
removed.  The  whole  affair  had  been  in 
such  good  train  a  little  before,  that  Mr. 
Adderley  was  much  distressed  that  it 
should  thus  have  been  crossed,  and 
thought  the  new  phase  of  affairs  would 
be  far  from  acceptable  at  Combe 
Walwyn. 

"Whatever  is  just  and  honourable 
must  be  acceptable  to  my  grandfather," 
said  Berenger. 

"  Even  so,"  said  Walsingham  ;  "  but 
it  were  well  to  consider  whether  justice 
and  honour  require  you  to  overthrow 
the  purpose  wherewith  he  sent  you 
hither." 

"  Surely,  sir,  justice  and  honour  re- 
quire me  to  fulfil  a  contract  to  which 
the  other  party  is  constant,"  said 
Berenger,  feeling  very  wise  and  prudent 
for  calling  that  wistful,  indignant  crea- 
ture the  other  party. 
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"  That  is  also  true,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, "  provided  she  be  constant ;  "but 
you  own  that  she  signed  the  requisition 
for  the  dissolution." 

"  She  did  so,  but  under  the  same 
deception  as  myself,  and  further  morti- 
fied and  aggrieved  at  my  seeming  faith- 
lessness." 

"  So  it  may  easily  be  represented," 
muttered  Walsingham. 

"  How,  sir  ] "  cried  Berenger,  impe- 
tuously ;  "  do  you  doubt  her  truth  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forefend,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"that  I  should  discuss  any  fair  lady's 
sincerity  !  The  question  is  how  far  you 
are  bound.  Have  I  understood  you 
that  you  are  veritably  wedded,  not  by  a 
mere  contract  of  espousal  ?  " 

Berenger  could  produce  no  documents, 
for  they  had  been  left  at  Chateau  Leurre, 
and  on  his  father's  death  the  Chevalier 
had  claimed  the  custody  of  them ;  but 
he  remembered  enough  of  the  cere- 
monial to  prove  that  the  wedding  had 
been  a  veritable  one,  and  that  only  the 
papal  intervention  could  annul  it. 

Indeed  an  Englishman,  going  by 
English  law,  would  own  no  power  in 
the  Pope  nor  any  one  on  earth,  to  sever 
the  sacred  tie  of  wedlock  ;  but  French 
courts  of  law  would  probably  ignore  the 
mode  of  application,  and  would  certainly 
endeavour  to  separate  between  a  Catholic 
and  a  heretic. 

"I  am  English,  sir,  in  heart  and 
faith,"  said  Berenger,  earnestly.  "  Look 
upon  me  as  such,  and  tell  me,  am  I 
married  or  single  at  this  moment  1 " 

"  Married  assuredly.  More's  the 
pity,"  said  Sir  Francis. 

"  And  no  law  of  God  or  man  divides 
ns  without  our  own  consent."  There 
was  no  denying  that  the  mutual  consent 
of  the  young  pair  at  their  present  age 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  inviolability  of  their  marriage  con- 
tract. 

Berenger  was  indeed  only  eighteen, 
and  Eustacie  more  than  a  year  younger, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  their  present 
age  to  invalidate  their  marriage,  for  per- 
sons of  their  rank  were  usually  wedded 
quite  as  young  or  younger.  Walsingham 
was  only  concerned  at  his  old  friend's  dis- 


appointment, and  at  the  danger  of  the 
young  man  running  headlong  into  a  con- 
nexion probably  no  more  suitable  than 
that  with  Diane  de  Eibaumont  would 
have  been.  But  it  was  not  convenient  to 
argue  against  the  expediency  of  a  man's 
loving  his  own  wife  ;  and  when  Berenger 
boldly  declared  he  was  not  talking  of 
love  but  of  justice,  it  was  only  possible 
to  insist  that  he  should  pause  and  see 
where  true  justice  lay. 

And  thus  the  much  perplexed  ambas- 
sador broke  up  the  conference  with  his 
hot  and  angry  young  guest. 

"  And  Mistress  Lucy ?  "  sighed 

Mr.  Adderley,  in  rather  an  inapropos 
fashion  it  must  be  owned  ;  but  then  he 
had  been  fretted  beyond  endurance  by 
his  pupil  striding  up  and  down  his 
room,  reviling  Diane,  and  describing 
Eustacie,  while  he  was  trying  to  write 
these  uncomfortable  tidings  to  Lord 
Walwyn. 

"  Lucy !  "What  makes  you  bring 
her  up  to  me?"  exclaimed  Berenger. 
"  Little  Dolly  would  be  as  much  to  the 
purpose  ! " 

"  Only,  sir,  no  resident  at  Hurst 
"Walwyn  could  fail  to  know  what  has 
been  planned  and  desired." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  cried  Berenger ;  "  have 
you  not  heard  that  it  was  a  mere  fig- 
ment, and  that  I  could  scarce  have 
wedded  Lucy  safely,  even  had  this 
matter  gone  as  you  wish.  This  is  the 
luckiest  chance  that  could  have  befallen 
her." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Adderley  ; 
"  I  wish  she  may  think  so  —  sweet 
young  lady ! " 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Adderley,  you  should 
know  better  !  Lucy  has  more  sense. 
My  aunt,  whom  she  follows  more  than 
any  other  creature,  ever  silenced  the 
very  sport  or  semblance  of  love  passages 
between  us  even  as  children,  by  calling 
them  unseemly  in  one  wedded  as  I  am. 
Brother  and  sister  we  have  ever  been, 
and  have  loved  as  such — aye,  and  shall ! 
I  know  of  late  some  schemes  have  crossed 
my  mother's  mind — " 

"  Yea,  and  that  of  others." 

"  But  they  have  not  ruffled  Lucy's 
quiet  nature — trust  me  !  And  for  the 
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rest  ?  What  doth  she  need  of  me  in 
comparison  of  this  poor  child  ]  She — 
like  a  bit  of  her  own  grey  lavender  in 
the  shadiest  nook  of  the  walled  garden, 
tranquil  there — sure  not  to  be  taken 
there,  save  to  company  with  fine  linen 
in  some  trim  scented  coffer,  while  this 
fresh  glowing  rosebud  has  grown  up 
pure  and  precious  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  foulest  corruption  Christendom  can 
show,  and  if  I  snatch  her  not  from  it,  I, 
the  only  living  man  who  can,  look  you, 
in  the  very  bloom  of  her  innocence  and 
sweetness,  what  is  to  be  her  fate  ?  The 
very  pity  of  a  Christian,  the  honour  of 
-a  gentleman  would  urge  me,  even  if  it 
were  not  my  most  urgent  duty  !  " 

Mr.  Adderley  argued  no  more.  When 
Berenger  came  to  his  duty  in  the  matter 
he  was  invincible,  and  moreover  all  the 
more  provoking,  because  he  mentioned 
it  with  a  sort  of  fiery  sound  of  relish, 
and  looked  so  very  boyish  all  the  time. 
Poor  Mr.  Adderley !  feeling  as  if  his 
trust  were  betrayed,  loathing  the  very 
idea  of  a  French  Court  lady,  saw  that 
his  pupil  had  been  allured  into  a  head- 
long passion  to  his  own  misery,  and  that 
•of  all  whose  hopes  were  set  on  him,  yet 
preached  to  by  this  stripling  scholar 
about  duties  and  sacred  obligations  ! 
Well  might  he  rue  the  day  he  ever  set 
foot  in  Paris. 

Then,  to  his  further  annoyance,  came 
a  royal  messenger  to  invite  the  Baron  de 
Ribaumont  to  join  the  expedition  to 
Montpipeau.  Of  course,  he  must  go, 
and  his  tutor  must  be  left  behind,  and 
who  could  tell  into  what  mischief  he 
might  not  be  tempted  ! 

Here,  however,  Sidney  gave  the  poor 
chaplain  some  comfort.  He  believed 
that  no  ladies  were  to  be  of  the  party, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  were  chiefly  of 
the  King's  new  friends  among  the 
Huguenots,  such  as  Coligny,  his  son-in- 
law  Teligny,  Rochefoucauld,  and  the 
like,  among  whom  the  young  gentleman 
•could  not  fall  into  any  very  serious 
harm,  and  might  very  possibly  be  in- 
fluenced against  a  Eoman  Catholic  wife. 
At  any  rate,  he  would  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  unable  to  take  any  dangerous 
steps. 


This  same  consideration  so  annoyed 
Berenger  that  he  would  have  declined 
the  invitation,  if  royal  invitations  could 
have  been  declined.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  setting  out,  he  dressed  him- 
self, point  device,  and  with  Osbert 
behind  him  marched  down  to  the  Croix 
de  Lorraine,  to  call  upon  the  Chevalier 
de  Ribaumont.  He  had  a  very  fine 
speech  at  his  tongue's  end  when  he  set 
out,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  had  evaporated 
when  he  reached  the  hotel,  and  perhaps 
he  was  not  very  sorry  not  to  find  the 
old  gentleman  within. 

On  his  return,  he  indited  a  note  to 
the  Chevalier,  explaining  that  he  had 
now  seen  his  wife,  Madame  la  Baronne 
de  Ribaumont,  and  had  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  her,  by  which  he  found 
that  it  was  under  a  mistake  that  the 
application  to  the  Pope  had  been  signed, 
and  that  they  should,  therefore,  follow 
it  up  with  a  protest,  and  act  as  if  no 
such  letter  had  been  sent 

Berenger  showed  this  letter  to  Wal- 
singham,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
could  not  forbid  his  sending  it.  "  Poor 
lad,"  he  said  to  the  tutor ;  "  'tis  an  ex- 
cellently writ  billet  for  one  so  young.  I 
would  it  were  in  a  wiser  cause.  But  he 
has  fairly  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and 
there  is  no  checking  him  while  he  has 
this  show  of  right  on  his  side." 

And  poor  Mr.  Adderley  could  only 
beseech  Mr.  Sidney  to  take  care  of  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  QUEEN'S  PASTORAL. 

' '  Either  very  gravely  gay, 
Or  very  gaily  grave." 

W.  M.  PRAED. 

MOXTPIPEAU,  though  in  the  present  day 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  far  enough  from  the  city  to 
form  a  sylvan  retreat,  where  Charles  IX. 
could  snatch  a  short  respite  from  the 
intrigues  of  his  Court,  under  pretext  of 
enjoying  his  favourite  sport.  Surrounded 
with  his  favoured  associates  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  he  seemed  to  breathe  a 
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purer  atmosphere,  and  to  yield  himself 
up  to  enjoyment  greater  than  perhaps 
his  sad  life  had  ever  known. 

He  rode  among  his  gentlemen,  and  the 
brilliant  cavalcade  passed  through  pop- 
lar-shaded roads,  clattered  through  vil- 
lages, and  threaded  their  way  through 
bits  of  forest  still  left  for  the  royal 
chase.  The  people  thronged  out  of  their 
houses,  and  shouted  not  only  "  Vive  le 
Eoy,"  but  "Vive  1'Ainiral,"  and  more 
than  once  the  cry  was  added,  "Spanish 
war,  or  civil  war ! "  The  heart  of 
France  was,  if  not  with  the  Eeformed, 
at  least  against  Spain  and  the  Lorrainers, 
and  Sidney  perceived,  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  gentlemen  round  him, 
that  the  present  expedition '  had  been 
devised  less  for  the  sake  of  the  sport, 
than  to  enable  the  King  to  take  mea- 
sures for  emancipating  himself  from  the 
thraldom  of  his  mother,  and  engaging 
the  country  in  a  war  against  Philip  II. 
Sidney  listened,  but  Berenger  chafed, 
feeling  only  that  he  was  being  further 
carried  out  of  reach  of  his  explanation 
with  his  kindred,  and  thus  they  arrived 
at  Montpipeau,  a  tower,  tall  and  narrow, 
like  all  French  designs,  but  expanded 
on  the  ground  floor  by  wooden  buildings 
capable  of  containing  the  numerous 
train  of  a  royal  hunter,  and  surrounded 
by  an  extent  of  waste  land,  without 
fine  trees,  though  with  covert  for  deer, 
boars,  and  wolves  sufficient  for  sport  to 
royalty  and  death  to  peasantry.  Charles 
seemed  to  sit  more  erect  in  his  saddle, 
and  to  drink  in  joy  with  every  breath 
of  the  thyme-scented  breeze,  from  the 
moment  his  horse  bounded  on  the 
hollow-sounding  turf;  and  when  he 
leapt  to  the  ground,  with  the  elastic 
spring  of  youth,  he  held  out  his  hands 
to  Sidney  and  to  Teligny,  crying  "  Wel- 
come, my  friends.  Here  I  am  indeed  a 
king!" 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  early 
in  August,  and  Charles  bade  the  supper 
to  be  spread  under  the  elms  that  shaded 
a  green  lawn  in  front  of  the  chateau. 
Etiquette  was  here  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
permit  the  sovereign  to  dine  with  his 
suite,  and  tables,  chairs,  and  benches 
were  brought  out,  drapery  festooned  in 


the  trees  to  keep  off  sun  and  wind,  the 
King  lay  down  in  the  fern  and  let  his 
happy  dogs  fondle  him,  and  as  a  herd- 
girl  passed  along  a  vista  in  the  distance, 
driving  her  goats  before  her,  Philip 
Sidney  marvelled  whether  it  was  not 
even  thus  in  Arcadia. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  horses 
trampling,  wheels  moving,  a  party  of  gaily 
gilded  archers  of  the  guard  jingled  up, 
and  in  their  midst  was  a  coach.  Be- 
renger's  heart  seemed  to  leap  at  once  to 
his  lips,  as  a  glimpse  of  ruffs,  hats, 
and  silks  dawned  on  him  through  the 
windows. 

The  King  rose  from  his  lair  among 
the  fern,  the  Admiral  stood  forward,  all 
heads  were  bared,  and  from  the  coach- 
door  alighted  the  young  Queen ;  no 
longer  pale,  subdued,  and  indifferent, 
but  with  a  face  shining  with  girlish 
delight,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the 
Admiral.  "  Ah !  this  is  well,  this  is 
beautiful,"  she  exclaimed;  "it  is  like 
our  happy  chaces  in  the  Tyrol.  Ah, 
Sire  ! "  to  the  King,  "  hoAV  I  thank  you 
for  letting  me  be  with  you." 

After  her  Majesty,  descended  her 
gentleman-usher.  Then  came  the  lady- 
in-waiting,  Madame  de  Sauve,  the  wife 
of  the  state  secretary  in  attendance  on 
Charles,  and  a  triumphant,  coquettish 
beauty,  then  a  fat,  good-humoured  Aus- 
trian dame,  always  called  Madame  la 
Comtesse,  because  her  German  name  was 
unpronounceable,  and  without  whom  the 
Queen  never  stirred,  and  lastly  a  little 
figure,  rounded  yet  slight,  slender  yet 
soft  and  plump,  with  a  kitten-like  alert- 
ness and  grace  of  motion,  as  she  sprang 
out,  collected  the  Queen's  properties  of 
fan,  kerchief,  pouncet-box,  mantle,  &c., 
and  disappeared  into  the  chateau,  with- 
out Berenger's  being  sure  of  anything 
but  that  her  little  black  hat  had  a  rose- 
coloured  feather  in  it. 

The  Queen  was  led  to  a  chair  placed 
under  one  of  the  largest  trees,  and  there 
Charles  presented  to  her  such  of  his 
gentlemen  as  she  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with,  the  Baron  de  Kibaumont  among 
the  rest. 

"  I  have  heard  of  M.  de  Ribaumont," 
she  said,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  colour 
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mantle  in  his  fair  cheek,  and  with  a 
sign  of  her  hand  she  detained  him  at 
her  side  till  the  King  had  strolled  away 
with  Madame  la  Sauve,  and  no  one 
remained  near  hut  her  German  countess. 
Then,  changing  her  tone  to  one  of  con- 
fidence, which  the  highbred  homeliness 
of  her  Austrian  manner  rendered  inex- 
pressibly engaging,  she  said,  "  I  must 
apologize,  monsieur,  for  the  giddiness  of 
my  sister-in-law,  which  I  fear  caused 
you  some  embarrassment." 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  Berenger,  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee  as  she  addressed  him, 
•and  his  heart  bounding  with  wild,  un- 
defined hope ;  "I  cannot  be  grateful 
enough.  It  was  that  which  led  to  my 
being  undeceived." 

"It  was  true,  then,  that  you  were 
mistaken  1"  said  the  Queen. 

"  Treacherously  deceived,  madame,  by 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  us 
apart,"  said  Berenger,  colouring  with 
indignation  ;  "  they  imposed  my  other 
cousin  on  me  as  my  wife,  and  caused 
her  to  think  me  cruelly  neglectful." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Yet 
Mile,  de  Ribaumont  is  far  more  admired 
than  my  little  blackbird." 

"  That  may  be,  madame,  but  not  by 
me." 

"  Yet  is  it  true  that  you  came  to  break 
off  the  marriage  1 " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Berenger,  honestly, 
"  but  I  had  not  seen  her." 

"  And  now  ? "  said  the  Queen,  smiling. 

"  I  would  rather  die  than  give  her 
np,"  said  Berenger.  "  Oh,  madame, 
help  us  of  your  grace.  Everyone  is  try- 
ing to  part  us ;  everyone  is  arguing 
against  us,  but  she  is  my  own  true 
wedded  wife,  and  if  you  will  but  give 
her  to  me,  all  will  be  well." 

"  I  like  you,  M.  de  Ribaumont,"  said 
the  Queen,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 
"  You  are  like  our  own  honest  Germans 
at  my  home,  and  I  think  you  mean  all 
you  say.  I  had  much  rather  my  dear 
little  ]Srid-de-Merle  were  with  you  than 
left  here,  to  become  like  all  the  others. 
She  is  a  good  little  Liebling, — how  do 
you  call  it  in  French  ?  She  has  told  me 
all,  and  truly  I  would  help  you  with  all 
my  heart,  but  it  is  not  as  if  I  were  the 


Queen-mother.  You  must  have  recourse 
to  the  King,  who  loves  you  well,  and  at 
my  request  included  you  in  the  hunting- 
party." 

Berenger  could  only  kiss  her  hand  in 
token  of  earnest  thanks,  before  the  repast 
was  announced,  and  the  King  came  to 
lead  her  to  the  table  spread  beneath  the 
trees.  The  whole  party  supped  together, 
but  Berenger  could  have  only  a  distant 
view  of  his  little  wife,  looking  very 
demure  and  grave  by  the  side  of  the 
Admiral. 

But  when  the  meal  was  ended,  there 
was  a  loitering  in  the  woodland  paths, 
amid  heathy  openings  or  glades  trimmed 
into  discreet  wildness  fit  for  royal  rus- 
ticity ;  the  sun  set  in  parting  glory  on 
one  horizon,  the  moon  rising  in  crimson 
majesty  on  the  other.  A  musician  at 
intervals  touched  the  guitar,  and  sang 
Spanish  or  Italian  airs,  whose  soft  or 
quaint  melody  came  dreamily  through 
the  trees.  Then  it  was  that  with  beat- 
ing heart  Berenger  stole  up  to  the  maiden 
as  she  stood  behind  the  Queen,  and 
ventured  to  whisper  her  name  and  clasp 
her  hand. 

She  turned,  their  eyes  met,  and  she 
let  him  lead  her  apart  into  the  wood. 
It  was  not  like  a  lover's  tryst,  it  was 
more  like  the  continuation  of  their  old 
childish  terms,  only  that  he  treated  her 
as  a  thing  of  his  own,  that  he  was  bound 
to  secure  and  to  guard,  and  she  received 
him  as  her  own  lawful  but  tardy  pro- 
tector, to  be  treated  with  perfect  reliance 
but  with  a  certain  playful  resentment. 

"  You  will  not  run  away  from  me 
now,"  he  said,  making  full  prize  of  her 
hand  and  arm. 

"  Ah  !  is  not  she  the  dearest  and  best 
of  queens  ] "  and  the  large  eyes  were 
lifted  up  to  him  in  such  frank  seeking 
of  sympathy  that  he  could  see  into  the 
depths  of  their  clear  darkness. 

"  It  is  her  doing,  then.  Though, 
Eustacie,  when  I  knew  the  truth,  not 
flood  nor  fire  should  keep  me  Jong  from 
you,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  wife." 

"  What !  wife  in  spite  of  those  villan- 
ous  letters  ?  "  she  said,  trying  to  pout. 

"  Wife  for  ever,  inseparably.  Only 
you  must  be  able  to  swear  that  you 
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knew  nothing  of  the  one  that  brought 
me  here." 

"  Poor  me  !  No,  indeed  !  There  was 
Celine  carried  off  at  fourteen,  Madame 
de  Blanchet  a  bride  at  fifteen  ;  ail 
marrying  hither  and  thither  ;  and  I — " 
she  pulled  a  face  irresistibly  droll — "  I 
growing  old  enough  to  dress  St.  Cathe- 
rine's hair,  and  wondering  where  was 
M.  le  Baron." 

"  They  thought  me  too  young,"  said 
Berenger,  "  to  take  on  me  the  cares  of 
life." 

"  So  they  were  left  to  me  ? " 

"  Cares !  what  cares  have  you  but 
finding  the  Queen's  fan  1 " 

"Little  you  know!"  she  said,  half 
contemptuous,  half  mortified. 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,  ma  mie.  "Who  has 
troubled  you  ? " 

"  Ah  !  you  would  call  it  nothing  to 
be  beset  by  Narcisse  ;  to  be  told  one's 
husband  is  faithless,  till  one  half  believes 
it ;  to  be  looked  at  by  ugly  eyes  ;  to  be 
liable  to  be  teased  any  day  by  Monsieur, 
or  worse,  by  that  mocking  ape,  M. 
d'AlenQon,  and  to  have  nobody  who  can 
or  will  hinder  it." 

She  was  sobbing  by  this  time,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  would  that  I  could 
revenge  all !  Never,  never  shall  it  be 
again  !  What  blessed  grace  has  guarded 
you  through  all  ? " 

"  Did  I  not  belong  to  you  ? "  she  said 
exultingly.  "  And  had  not  Sister  Mo- 
nique,  yes,  and  M.  le  Baron  striven  hard 
to  make  me  good?  Ah,  how  kind  he 
was  ! " 

"  My  father  1  Yes,  Eustacie,  he 
loved  you  to  the  last.  He  bade  me,  on 
his  deathbed,  give  you  his  own  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  tell  you  he  had  always 
loved  and  prayed  for  you." 

"  Ah !  his  Psalms  !  I  shall  love 
them !  Even  at  Bellaise,  when  first  we 
came  there,  we  used  to  sing  them,  but 
the  Mother  Abbess  went  out  visiting, 
and  when  she  came  back  she  said  they 
were  heretical.  And  Soeur  Monique 
would  not  let  me  say  the  texts  he  taught 
me,  but  I  would  not  forget  them.  I  say 
them  often  in  my  heart." 

"  Then,"  he  cried  joyfully,  "  you  will 
willingly  embrace  my  religion  ] " 


"  Be  a  Huguenot  !  "  she  said  dis- 
tastefully. 

"  I  am  not  precisely  a  Huguenot ;  I 
do  not  love  them,"  he  answered  hastily, 
"  but  all  shall  be  'made  clear  to  you  at 
:»iy  home  in  England." 

"  England  ! "  she  said.  "  Must  we  live 
in  England  ?  Away  from  everyone  ?  " 

"  Ah,  they  will  love  you  so  much  I 
I  shall  make  you  so  happy  there,"  he 
answered.  "  There  you  will  see  what  it 
is  to  be  true  and  trustworthy." 

"  I  had  rather  live  at  Chateau  Leurre, 
or  my  own  Nid-de-Merle,"  she  replied. 
"  There  I  should  see  Soeur  Monique,  and 
my  aunt,  the  Abbess,  and  we  would  have 
the  peasants  to  dance  in  the  castle-court. 
Oh  !  if  you  could  but  see  the  orchards 
at  le  Bocage,  you  would  never  want  to 
go  away.  And  we  could  come  now  and 
then  to  see  my  dear  Queen." 

"  I  am  glad  at  least  you  would  not 
Live  at  Court." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  have  been  more  unhappy 
here  than  ever  I  knew  could  be  borne." 

And  a  very  few  words  from  him  drew 
out  all  that  had  happened  to  her  since 
they  parted.  Her  father  had  sent  her 
to  Bellaise,  a  convent  founded  by  the 
first  of  the  Angevin  branch,  which  was 
presided  over  by  his  sister,  and  where 
Diane  was  also  educated.  The  good 
sister  Monique  had  been  mistress  of  the 
pensionnaires,  and  had  evidently  taken 
much  pains  to  keep  her  charge  innocent 
and  devout.  Diane  had  been  taken  to 
Court  about  two  years  before,  but 
Eustacie  had  remained  at  the  convent 
till  some  three  months  since,  when  she 
had  been  appointed  Maid  of  Honour  to- 
the  recently -married  Queen ;  and  her  uncle 
had  fetched  her  from  Anjou,  and  had 
informed  her  at  the  same  time  that  her 
young  husband  had  turned  Englishman 
and  heretic,  and  that  after  a  few  for- 
malities had  been  complied  with,  she 
would  become  the  wife  of  her  cousin, 
Narcisse.  Now  there  was  no  person 
whom  she  so  much  dreaded  as  Narcisse, 
and  when  Berenger  spoke  of  him  as  a 
feeble  fop,  she  shuddered  as  though  she 
knew  him  to  have  something  of  the  tiger. 

"  Do  you  remember  Bcnoit  1  "  she 
said,  "  poor  Benoit,  who  came  to  Nor- 
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mandy  as  my  laquais  ?  When  I  went 
"back  to  Anjou  he  married  a  girl  from 
Leurre,  and  went  to  aid  his  father  at 
the  farm.  The  poor  fellow  had  imbibed 
the  Baron's  doctrine — he  spread  it.  It 
was  reported  that  there  was  a  nest  of 
Huguenots  on  the  estate.  My  cousin 
came  to  break  it  up  with  his  gendarmes. 
O  Berenger,  he  would  hear  no  entreaties, 
he  had  no  mercy ;  he  let  them  assemble 
on  Sunday,  that  they  might  be  all 
together.  He  fired  the  house ;  shot 
down  those  who  escaped  :  if  a  prisoner 
were  made,  gave  him  up  to  the  Bishop's 
Court.  Benoit,  my  poor  good  Benoit, 
who  used  to  lead  my  palfrey,  was  first 
wounded,  then  tried,  and  burnt — burnt 
in  the  place  at  Lugon  !  I  heard  ISTar- 
cisse  laugh — laugh  as  he  talked  of  the 
cries  of  the  poor  creatures  in  the  con- 
venticle. My  own  people,  who  loved 
me !  I  was  but  twelve  years  old,  but 
even  then  the  wretch  would  pay  me  a 
half-mocking  courtesy,  as  one '  destined 
to  him  ;  and  the  more  I  disdained  him 
and  said  I  belonged  to  you,  the  more 
both  he  and  my  aunt,  the  Abbess,  smiled, 
as  though  they  had  their  bird  in  a  cage ; 
but  they  left  me  in  peace  till  my  uncle 
brought  me  to  Court,  and  then  all  began 
again  :  and  when  they  said  you  gave  me 
up,  I  had  no  hope,  not  even  of  a  convent. 
But  ah,  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  so 
happy  !  You  are  grown  so  gentle  and  so 
beautiful,  Berenger,  and  so  much  taller 
than  1  ever  figured  you  to  myself,  and 
you  look  as  if  you  could  take  me  up  in 
your  arms,  and  let  no  harm  ever  happen 
to  me." 

"  Never,  never  shall  it,"  said  Berenger, 
feeling  all  manhood,  strength,  and  love 
stir  within  him,  and  growing  many  years 
in  heart  in  that  happy  moment.  "  My 
sweet  little  faithful  wife,  never  fear 
again,  now  you  are  mine." 

Alas  !  poor  children.  They  were  a 
good  way  from  the  security  they  had 
begun  to  fancy  for  themselves.  Early 
the  next  morning,  Berenger  went  in  his 
straightforward  way  to  the  King,  thanked 
him,  and  requested  his  sanction  for  at 
once  producing  themselves  to  the  Court 
as  Monsieur  and  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Kibaumont. 


At  this  Charles  swore  a  great  oath, 
as  one  in  perplexity,  and  bade  him  not 
go  so  fast. 

"See  here,"  said  he,  with  the  rude 
expletives  only  too  habitual  with  him  ; 
"  she  is  a  pretty  little  girl,  and  she  and 
her  lands  are  much  better  with  an, 
honest  man  like  you  than  with  that 
pendard  of  a  cousin  ;  but  you  see  he  is 
bent  on  having  her,  and  he  belongs  to 
a  cut-throat  crew  that  halt  at  nothing ! 
I  would  not  answer  for  your  life,  if 
you  tempted  him  so  strongly  to  rid 
himself  of  you." 

"  My  own  sword,  sire,  can  guard  my 
life." 

"  Plague  upon  your  sword  !  What 
does  the  foolish  youth  think  it  would 
do  against  half-a-dozen  poniards  and 
pistols  in  a  lane  black  as  hell's  mouth?" 

The  foolish  youth  was  thinking  how 
could  a  king  so  full  of  fiery  words  and. 
strange  oaths  bear  to  make  such  an. 
avowal  respecting  his  own  capital  and. 
his  own  courtiers.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  bow  and  reply,  "  Nevertheless,  sire, 
at  whatever  risk,  I  cannot  relinquish 
my  wife  ;  I  would  take  her  at  once  to- 
the  ambassador's." 

"  How  !  sir  !"  interrupted  Charles, 
haughtily  and  angrily,  "if  you  forget 
that  you  are  a  French  nobleman  still,  I 
should  remember  it !  The  ambassador 
may  protect  his  own  countrymen — none 
else." 

"  I  entreat  your  Majesty's  pardon," 
said  Berenger,  anxious  to  retract  his 
false  step.  "  It  was  your  goodness  and 
the  gracious  Queen's  that  made  me  hope 
for  your  sanction." 

"  All  the  sanction  Charles  de  Valois 
can  give  is  yours,  and  welcome,"  said 
the  King,  hastily.  The  sanction  of  the 
King  of  France  is  another  matter  !  To 
say  the  truth,  I  see  no  way  out  of  the 
affair  but  an  elopement." 

"Sire!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Berenger,  whose  strictly-disciplined  edu- 
cation had  little  prepared  him  for  such 
counsel. 

"  Look  you  !  If  I  made  you  known 
as  a  wedded  pair,  the  Chevalier  and  his 
son  would  not  only  assassinate  you,  but 
down  on  me  would  come  my  brother, 
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and  my  mother,  and  M.  de  Guise,  and 
all  their  crew,  veritably  for  giving  the 
prize  ont  of  the  mouth  of  their  satellite, 
but  nominally  for  disregarding  the  Pope, 
favouring  a  heretical  marriage,  and  I 
know  not  what,  but,  as  things  go  here, 
that  I  should  assuredly  get  the  worst 
of  it ;  but  if  you  made  safely  off  with 
your  prize,  no  one  could  gainsay  you — 
I  need  know  nothing  about  it— and 
lady  and  lands  would  be  yours  without 
dispute.  You  might  ride  off  from  the 
skirts  of  the  forest ;  I  would  lead  the 
hunt  that  "way,  and  the  three  days' 
riding  would  bring  you  to  Normandy, 
for  you  had  best  cross  to  England  im- 
mediately. When  she  is  once  there, 
owned  by  your  kindred,  Monsieur  le 
cousin  may  gnash  his  teeth  as  he  will, 
he  must  make  the  best  of  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  honour  of  his  house,  and 
you  can  safely  come  back  and  raise  her 
people  and  yours  to  follow  the  Oriflamme 
when  it  takes  the  field  against  Spain. 
What  ?  you  are  still  discontented  ! 
Speak  out !  Plain  speaking  is  a  treat 
not  often  reserved  for  me." 

"Sire,  I  am  most  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  but  I  should  greatly  prefer 
going  straightforward." 

"  Peste  !  Well  is  it  said  that  a  blun- 
dering Englishman  goes  always  right 
before  him  !  There,  then !  As  your 
King  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  friend 
who  has  brought  you  and  your  wife 
together,  sir,  it  is  my  command  that  you 
<lo  not  compromise  me  and  embroil 
greater  matters  than  you  can  understand 
by  publicly  claming  this  girl.  Pri- 
vately I  will  aid  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  ;  publicly,  I  command  you,  for 
my  sake,  if  you  heed  not  your  own,  to 
be  silent !" 

Berenger  sought  out  Sidney,  who 
smiled  at  his  surprise. 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  King  is  your  friend,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  save  the  lady's  lands  from 
the  Guisards,  but  that  he  cannot  say 
-so ;  he  can  only  befriend  a  Huguenot 
by  stealth." 

"  I  would  not  be  such  a  king  for 
worlds!" 

However,   Eustacie    was    enchanted. 


It  was  like  a  prince  and  princess  in 
Mere  Perinne's  fairy  tales.  Could  they 
go  like  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess? 
She  had  no  fears — no  scruples.  Would 
she  not  be  with  her  husband  ]  It  was 
the  most  charming  frolic  in  the  world. 
So  the  King  seemed  to  think  it,  though 
he  was  determined  to  call  it  all  the 
Queen's  doing — the  first  intrigue  of  her 
own,  making  her  like  all  the  rest  of  us 
— the  Queen's  little  comedy.  He  un- 
dertook to  lead  the  chase  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  of  Normandy, 
when  the  young  pair  might  ride  on  to 
an  inn,  meet  fresh  horses,  and  proceed 
to  Chateau  Leurre,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land. He  would  himself  provide  a  safe 
conduct,  which,  as  Berenger  suggested, 
would  represent  them  as  a  young  Eng- 
lishman taking  home  his  young  wife. 
Eustacie  wanted  at  least  to  masquerade 
as  an  English  woman,  and  played  off  all 
the  fragments  of  the  language  she  had 
caught  as  a  child,  but  Berenger  only 
laughed  at  her,  and  said  they  just  fitted 
the  French  bride.  It  was  very  pretty 
to  laugh  at  Eustacie;  she  made  such  a 
droll  pretence  at  pouting  with  her  rose- 
bud lips,  and  her  merry  velvety  eyes 
belied  them  so  drolly. 

Such  was  to  be  the  Queen's  pastoral ; 
but  when  Elisabeth  found  the  respon- 
sibility so  entirely  thrown  on  her,  she 
began  to  look  grave  and  frightened.  It 
was  no  doubt  much  more  than  she  had 
intended  when  she  brought  about  the 
meeting  between  the  young  people,  and 
the  King,  who  had  planned  the  elope- 
ment, seemed  still  resolved  to  make  all 
appear  her  affair.  She  looked  all  day 
more  like  the  grave,  spiritless  being  she 
was  at  Court  than  like  the  bright  young 
rural  queen  of  the  evening  before,  and 
she  was  long  in  her  little  oratory  chapel 
in  the  evening.  Berenger,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  hall  with  the  other 
Huguenot  gentlemen,  thought  her  devo- 
tions interminable  since  they  delayed 
all  her  ladies.  At  length,  however,  a 
page  came  up  to  him,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  The  Queen  desires  the  presence 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  Eibaumont." 

He  followed  the  messenger,  and  found 
himself  in  the  little  chapel,  before  a 
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gaily-adorned  altar,  and  numerous  little 
shrines  and  niches  round.  Sidney  would 
have  dreaded  a  surreptitious  attempt  to 
make  him  conform,  but  Berenger  had 
no  notion  of  such  perils, — he  only  saw 
that  Eustacie  was  standing  by  the 
Queen's  chair ;  the  King  sat  carelessly, 
perhaps  a  little  sullenly,  in  another 
chair,  and  a  kindly-looking  Austrian 
priest,  the  Queen's  confessor,  held  a 
book  in  his  hand. 

The  Queen  came  to  meet  him.  "  For 
my  sake,"  she  said,  with  all  her  sweet- 
ness, "  to  ease  my  mind,  I  should  like 
to  see  my  little  Eustacie  made  entirely 
your  own  ere  you  go.  Father  Meinhard 
tells  me  it  is  safer  that,  when  the  parties 
were  under  twelve  years  old,  the  troth 
should  be  again  exchanged.  Xo  other 
ceremony  is  needed." 

"  I  desire  nothing  but  to  have  her 
made  indissolubly  my  own,"  said  Be- 
renger, bowing. 

"  And  the  King  permits,"  added 
Elisabeth. 

The  King  growled  out,  "It  is  your 
comedy,  Madame ;  I  meddle  not." 

The  Austrian  priest  had  no  common 
language  with  Berenger  but  Latin.  He 
asked  a  few  questions,  and  on  hearing 
the  answers,  declared  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  had  been  complete, 
but  that — as  was  often  done  in  such 
cases — he  would  once  more  hear  the 
troth-plight  of  the  young  pair.  The 
brief  formula  was  therefore  at  once  ex- 
changed— the  King,  when  the  Queen 
looked  entreatingly  at  him,  rousing  him- 
self to  make  the  bride  over  to  Berenger. 
As  soon  as  the  vows  had  been  made,  in 
the  briefest  manner  the  King  broke  in 
boisterously :  "  There,  you  are  twice 
married,  to  please  Madame  there ;  but 
hold  your  tongues  all  of  you  about  this 
scene  in  the  play." 

Then  almost  pushing  Eustacie  over 
to  Berenger,  he  added,  "  There  she  is  ; 
taks  your  wife,  sir  :  but  mind,  she  was 
as  much  yours  before  as  she  is  now." 

But  for  all  Berenger  had  said  about 
"  his  wife,"  it  was  only  now  that  he 
really  felt  her  his  own,  and  became  hus- 
band rather  than  lover — man  instead 
of  boy.  She  was  entirely  his  own  now, 
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and  he  only  desired  to  be  away  with 
her ;  but  some  days'  delay  was  neces- 
sary. A  chase  on  the  scale  of  the  one 
that  was  to  favour  their  evasion  could 
not  be  got  up  without  some  notice ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
cure money,  for  neither  Sidney  nor 
Ribaumont  had  more  than  enough  with 
them  for  the  needful  liberalities  to  the 
King's  servants  and  huntsmen.  Indeed 
Berenger  had  spent  all  that  remained  in 
his  purse  upon  the  wares  of  an  Italian 
pedlar  whom  he  and  Eustacie  met  in 
the  woods,  and  whose  gloves  "  as  sweet 
as  fragrant  posies,"  fans,  scent-boxes, 
pocket  mirrors,  Genoa  wire,  Venice 
chains,  and  other  toys,  afforded  him  the 
means  of  making  up  the  gifts  that  he 
wished  to  carry  home  to  his  sisters ; 
and  Eustacie's  counsel  was  merrily  given 
in  the  choice.  And  when  the  vendor 
began  with  a  meaning  smile  to  recom- 
mend to  the  young  pair  themselves  a 
little  silver-netted  heart  as  a  love-token, 
and  it  turned  out  that  all  Berenger's 
money  was  gone,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
bought  without  giving  up  the  scented 
casket  destined  for  Lucy,  Eustacie  turned 
with  her  sweetest,  proudest  smile,  and 
said,  "  No,  no,  I  will  not  have  it ;  what 
do  we  two  want  with  love-tokens  now?" 
Sidney  had  taken  the  youthful  and 
romantic  view  of  the  case,  and  consi- 
dered himself  to  be  taking  the  best 
possible  care  of  his  young  friend,  by 
enabling  him  to  deal  honourably  with 
so  charming  a  little  wife  as  Eustacie. 
Ambassador  and  tutor  would  doubtless 
be  very  angry  ;  but  Sidney  could  judge 
for  himself  of  the  lady,  and  he  therefore 
threw  himself  into  her  interests,  and 
sent  his  servant  back  to  Paris  to  procure 
the  necessary  sum  for  the  journey  of 
Master  Henry  Berenger  and  Mistress 
Mary,  his  wife.  Sidney  was,  on  his 
return  alone  to  Paris,  to  explain  all  to 
the  elders,  and  pacify  them  as  best  he 
could  ;  and  his  servant  was  already  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Berenger  that 
was  to  be  sent  at  once  to  England  with 
Walsingham's  despatches,  to  prepare 
Lord  Walwyn  for  the  arrival  of  the 
runaways.  The  poor  boy  laboured  to 
be  impressively  calm  and  reasonable  in. 
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his  explanation  of  the  misrepresentation, 
and  of  his  strong  grounds  for  assuming 
his  rights,  with  his  persuasion  that  his 
wife  would  readily  join  the  English 
Church — a  consideration  that  he  knew 
would  greatly  smoothe  the  way  for  her. 
Indeed,  his  own  position  was  impreg- 
nable :  nobody  could  blame  him  for 
taking  his  own  wife  to  himself,  and  he 
was  so  sure  of  her  charms,  that  he 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  the 
impression  she  might  make  on  his  kin- 
dred. If  they  loved  her,  it  was  all 
right ;  if  not,  he  could  take  her  back  to 
her  own  castle,  and  win  fame  and 
honour  under  the  banner  of  France  in 
the  Low  Countries.  As  to  Lucy 
Thistlewood,  she  was  far  too  discreet  to 
feel  any  disappointment  or  displeasure  ; 
or  if  she  should,  it  was  her  own  fault  and 
that  of  his  mother,  for  all  her  life  she 
had  known  him  to  be  married.  So  he 
finished  his  letter  with  a  message  that 
the  bells  should  be  ready  to  ring,  and 
that  when  Philip  heard  three  guns  fired 
on  the  coast,  he  might  light  the  big 
beacon  pile  above  the  Combe. 

Meantime  "the  Queen's  Pastoral"  was 
much  relished  by  all  the  spectators. 
The  state  of  things  was  only  avowed  to 
Charles,  Elisabeth,  and  Philip  Sidney, 
and  even  the  last  did  not  know  of  the 
renewed  troth  which  the  King  chose  to 
treat  as  such  a  secret ;  but  no  one  had 
any  doubt  of  the  mutual  relations  of  M. 
•de  Ribaumont  and  Mile.  deNid-de-Merle, 
and  their  dream  of  bliss  was  like  a  pas- 
toral for  the  special  diversion  of  the 
holiday  of  Montpipeau.  The  transpa- 
rency of  their  indifference  in  company, 
their  meeting  eyes,  their  trysts  with 
the  secrecy  of  an  ostrich,  were  the  sub- 
jects of  constant  amusement  to  the 
elders,  more  especially  as  the  shyness, 
blushes,  and  caution  were  much  more 
on  the  side  of  the  young  husband  than 
on  that  of  the  lady.  Fresh  from,  her 
convent,  simple  with  childishness  and 
innocence,  it  was  to  her  only  the  natural 
completion  of  her  life  to  be  altogether 
Berenger's,  and  the  brief  concealment  of 
their  full  union  only  added  a  certain 
j-omantic  enchantment,  which  added  to 
her  exultation  in  her  victory  over  her 


cruel  kindred.  She  had  been  upon  her 
own  mind,  poor  child,  for  her  few  weeks 
of  Court  life,  but  not  long  enough  to 
make  her  grow  older,  though  just  so 
long  as  to  make  the  sense  of  having  her 
own  protector  with  her  doubly  precious. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  though  full  of 
happiness,  did  also  feel  constantly  deep- 
ening on  him  the  sense  of  the  charge 
and  responsibility  he  had  assumed, 
hardly  knowing  how.  The  more  dear 
Eustacie  became  to  him,  the  more  she 
rested  on  him  and  became  entirely  his, 
the  more  his  boyhood  and  insouciance 
drifted  away  behind  him;  and  while  he 
could  hardly  bear  to  have  his  darling  a 
moment  out  of  his  sight,  the  less  he 
could  endure  any  remark  or  jest  upon 
his  affection  for  her.  His  home  had 
been  a  refined  one,  where  Cecily's  con- 
vent purity  seemed  to  diffuse  an  atmo- 
sphere of  modest  reserve  such  as  did  not 
prevail  in  the  Court  of  the  Maiden 
Queen  herself,  and  the  lad  of  eighteen 
had  not  seen  enough  of  the  outer  world 
to  have  rubbed  off  any  of  that  grace. 
His  seniority  to  his  little  wife  seemed 
to  show  itself  chiefly  in  his  being  put 
out  of  countenance  for  her,  when  she 
was  too  innocent  and  too  proud  of  her 
secret  matronhood  to  understand  or 
resent  the  wit. 

Little  did  he  know  that  this  was  the 
ballet-like  interlude  in  a  great  and  ter- 
rible tragedy,  whose  first  act  was  being 
played  out  on  the  stage  where  they 
schemed  and  sported,  like  their  own 
little  -drama,  which  was  all  the  world 
to  them,  and  nothing  to  the  others. 
Berenger  knew  indeed  that  the  Admiral 
was  greatly  rej  oiced  that  the  Ni  d-de-Merle 
estates  should  go  into  Protestant  hands, 
and  that  the  old  gentleman  lost  no 
opportunity  of  impressing  on  him  that 
they  were  a  heavy  trust,  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  "  the  Religion, "  and  for 
the  support  of  the  King  in  his  better 
mind.  But  it  may  be  feared  that  he 
did  not  give  a  very  attentive  ear  to  all 
this.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of  those 
estates  ;  he  would  gladly  have  left  them 
all  to  Narcisse,  so  that  he  might  have 
their  lady,  and  though  quite  willing  to 
win  his  spurs  under  Charles  and  Coligny 
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-against  the  Spaniard,  his  heart  and  head 
were  far  too  full  to  take  in  the  -web  of 
politics.  Sooth  to  say,  the  elopement 
in  prospect  seemed  to  him  infinitely 
more  important  than  Pope  or  Spaniard, 
Guise  or  Huguenot,  and  Coligny  ob- 
served with  a  sigh  to  Teligny  that  he 
was  a  good  boy,  but  nothing  but  the 
merest  boy,  with  eyes  open  only  to 
himself. 

When  Charles  undertook  to  rehearse 
their  escape  with  them,  and  the  Queen 
drove  out  in  a  little  high-wheeled  litter 
with  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  while  Mme. 
de  Sauve  and  Eustacie  were  mounted  on 
gay  palfreys  with  the  pommelled  side- 
saddle, lately  invented  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  Berenger,  as  he  watched  the 
fearless  horsemanship  and  graceful  bear- 
ing of  his  newly- won  wife,  had  no 
speculations  to  spend  on  the  thoughtful 
face  of  the  Admiral.  And  when  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood  the  King's  be- 
wildering hunting-horn — sounding  as  it 
were  now  here,  now  there,  now  low, 
now  high  —  called  every  attendant  to 
hasten  to  its  summons,  leaving  the 
young  squire  and  damsel  errant  with  a 
long  winding  high-banked  lane  before 
them,  they  reckoned  the  dispersion  to 
be  all  for  their  sakes,  and  did  not  note, 
as  did  Sidney's  clear  eye,  that  when  the 
entire  company  had  come  straggling 
home,  it  was  the  King  who  came  up 
with  Mme.  de  Sauve  almost  the  last ; 
and  a  short  space  after,  as  if  not  to 
appear  to  have  been  with  him,  appeared 
the  Admiral  and  his  son-in-law. 


Sidney  also  missed  one  of  the  Ad- 
miral's most  trusted  attendants,  and 
from  this  and  other  symptoms  he 
formed  his  conclusions  that  the  King 
had  scattered  his  followers  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  an  unobserved  conference 
with  Coligny  as  for  the  convenience  of 
the  lovers,  and  that  letters  had  been 
despatched  in  consequence  of  that 
meeting. 

Those  letters  were  indeed  of  a  kind 
to  change  the  face  of  affairs  in  France. 
Marshal  Strozzi,  then  commanding  in 
the  south-west,  was  bidden  to  embark 
at  La  Eochelle  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  to  hasten  to  the  succour  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  against  Spain,  and 
letters  were  despatched  by- Coligny  to 
all  the  Huguenot  partisans  bidding  them 
assemble  at  Melun  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  would  be  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Court, 
which  was  bound  for  Fontainebleau. 
Was  the  star  of  the  Guises  indeed 
waning?  Was  Charles  about  to  escape 
from  their  hands,  and  commit  himself 
to  an  honest,  high-minded  policy,  in 
which  he  might  have  been  able  to  purify 
his  national  Church,  and  win  back  to 
her  those  whom  her  corruptions  had 
driven  to  seek  truth  and  morality  be- 
yond her  pale? 

Alas  !  there  was  a  bright  pair  of  eyes 
that  saw  more  than  Philip  Sidney's,  a 
pair  of  ears  that  heard  more,  a  tongue 
and  pen  less  faithful  to  guard  a  secret. 

To  be  continued. 
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WE  had  almost  called  this  very  de- 
lightful volume,  in  the  outset  of  such 
remarks  as  we  have  to  make  upon  it, 

1  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Sword-Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs.  By 
Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 


a  sporting  book.  Indeed,  it  carries  the 
usual  marks  of  the  species  on  the  very 
face  of  it.  On  the  cover  there  is  an 
elephant  lumbering  at  full  speed  after 
Sir  Samuel,  crouched  on  the  neck  of  his 
famous  hunter  Tetel.  Almost  all  the 
illustrations  in  the  book  itself  are  of 
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moving  incidents  of  the  chase.  You  can- 
not dip  into  the  narrative  for  five 
minutes  without  having  cause,  with  its 
master,  to  rejoice  over  some  perform- 
ance of  his  favourite  rifle,  the  "  little 
Eletcher,  No.  24;"  and  in  no  other  book 
that  we  remember  are  the  deaths  of 
mightjr  beasts  more  graphically  told. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  book  is  not  a 
sporting  book,  though  the  work  of  a 
true  sportsman,  and  we  beg  Sir  Samuel's 
pardon  for  the  injustice  we  had  so  nearly 
done  him. 

A  "  sportsman "  is  about  as  like  a 
"  sporting  man"  as  a  chestnut  horse  is 
like  a  horse  chestnut,  and  it  is  "  sporting 
men  "  who  have  come  to  the  front  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  sporting  literature 
has  been  "  hot  in  the  mouth"  ever  since. 
Sport !  alas  the  day  !  The  word  seems  to 
have  come  to  mean,  with  this  generation, 
consorting  with  "  legs  "  and  getting  into 
the  grasp  of  Jews ;  or  two  breech-loaders, 
and  a  keeper  close  behind,  to  take  even 
the  exertion  of  loading  off  the  hands  of 
the  chief  performer,  a  luxurious  meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  station  in 
the  grass  ride  of  a  wood,  where,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  man  may  shoot 
hares,  fat  with  the  farmer's  corn,  till 
they  lie  in  a  heap,  and  pheasants  which 
were  brought  up  round  the  keeper's 
house,  and  know  him  so  well  that  they 
run  towards  instead  of  away  from  him, 
and  can  hardly  be  kicked  up  by  the 
beaters.  The  very  grouse  are  said  to  be 
dying  of  over-crowding,  and  even  deer- 
stalking is  made  easy  for  our  jeunesse 
doree  by  all  manner  of  devices.  The 
huge  bags,  the  result  of  these  doings, 
are,  as  a  rule,  sent  to  the  family  fish- 
monger and  poulterer,  and  their  cost 
price  forms  a  satisfactory  item  on  the 
credit  side  in  the  year's  accounts.  To 
such  a  pass  has  "  sport,"  so-called,  come 
in  these  islands;  and  apparently  no 
doubt  comes  across  the  minds  of  those 
who  cultivate  it  but  that  even  in  its 
present  form  it  is  a  manly  occupation, 
and  healthy  for  mind  and  body.  And 
in  this  belief,  year  by  year,  they  take 
more  and  more  strapping  young  la- 
bourers away  from  productive  industry 
for  keepers  and  watchers,  and  the  price 


of  pheasants'  eggs  goes  steadily  up,  and 
the  bags  get  larger  and  larger,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  in  polite  society  that 
all  is  as  it  should  be  in  this  best  of 
worlds,  and  that  game,  reared  in  the 
homestead  and  fed  by  the  farmers,  is 
one  of  those  Conservative  institutions 
upon  which  England's  welfare  mainly 
depends,  and  which  the  people  reverence 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

However,  our  business  at  present  is 
not  with  the  sham  English,  but  with 
the  genuine  wild  article ;  and  a  better 
specimen  of  the  true  "  sportsman  "  than 
Sir  S.  Baker  we  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with    on    any    continent.      True,    the 
instinct  of  sport  is  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  cannot  resist  pitting  his  brains 
and   strength   against   those    of    every 
animal  that  travels  on  four  legs,  apart 
from  the  question  whether  the  victory 
will  give  him  a  carcase  which  he  can 
turn  to  any  account.     But  Avhen  once 
he   has   conquered   there    is    no    mere 
desire    for   blood,   no   lust  of    slaying 
for  its  own  sake,  which  nauseates  one 
in    Gordon     Gumming,   and     men    of 
that  stamp.     To  illustrate  our  meaning, 
take  the  death  of  the  wild  ass  (p.  56). 
Sir  Samuel    describes   the  creature  in 
his    native    desert     with    enthusiasm. 
He   stands  from    thirteen  to    fourteen 
hands  high;   his   colour  is  a  "reddish 
cream"  of  the   prevalent   tint   of   the 
ground  he   inhabits;   he  is   "the  per- 
fection of  activity  and  courage,"  poor 
Neddy,  as  he  stands  there  sniffing  the 
desert  -air,  and  looking  as  God  meant 
him  to  look:  "  there  is  a  high-bred  tone 
'  in  his   deportment,  a  high-actioned 
'  step  when  he  trots  freely  over  the 
'  rocks  and  sand,  or,  with  the  speed  of 
'  a  horse,  gallops  over  the   boundless- 
'  desert." — "  I  had  to  exert  my  utmost 
'  knowledge  of  stalking  to  obtain  a  shot 
'  at  the  male.     After  at  least  an  hour 
'  and  a  half  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
'  long  shot  with  a  single  rifle,  which 
'  passed  through  the  shoulder,  and  I 
'  obtained   my  first  and  last   donkey. 
'  It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  I  saw 
'  my  beautiful  prize  in  the  last  gasp, 
'  and  I  resolved  never  to  fire  another 
'  shot  at  one  of  its  race."     Or,  again, 
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the  admiring  sketch  of  the  gazelle 
(pp.  48,  49),  summed  up  with:  "Alto- 
"  gether  it  is  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
"  cimen  of  game  which  exists,  far  too 
"  lovely  and  harmless  to  be  hunted  and 
"  killed  for  the  mere  love  of  sport.  But 
"  when  dinner  depends  on  the  rifle, 
"  beauty  is  no  protection ;  accordingly 
"  throughout  our  desert  march  we  lived 
"  on  gazelles,  and  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
"  that  I  became  very  expert  at  stalking 
"  these  wary  little  animals."  Even  the 
excellent  hippo,  a  beast  for  whom  one's 
liking  grows  the  more  one  knows  of 
him,  was  never  slain  wantonly,  scarcely 
without  regret,  after  the  novelty  of 
bagging  him  wore  off;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding his  great  value  to  the 
tribes  amongst  whom  the  hunter  was 
dwelling,  and  whose  good  will  it  was  so 
desirable  to  obtain  by  supplies  of  meat 
so  cheaply  obtained.  In  short,  Sir 
Samuel  never  shoots  for  the  bag,  or,  as 
he  himself  says,  "  to  waste,"  but  only 
for  the  pot,  or  for  scientific  purposes  ; 
delights  in  encounters  with  the  wariest 
and  most  dangerous  beasts ;  and  gives 
away  his  game  like  an  old-fashioned 
English  gentleman. 

There  are  two  other  characteristics  of 
a  royal  hunter  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  strike  the  most  careless  reader  of  this 
book,  and  these  are,  his  contempt  for 
lions,  and  his  cordial  and  generous 
admiration  for  rival  sportsmen.  The 
king  of  beasts  goes  roaring  unnoticed 
round  his  encampment  for  weeks 
together,  but  scarcely  ever  tempts  him 
to  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way,  or  to  pull 
a  trigger.  We  have  just  parenthetical 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  two  lions,  and 
no  more,  and  Baker's  estimate  of  them 
may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  de- 
scriptive of  his  delight  at  coming  upon 
the  lion  and  unicorn  in  the  British  arms 
over  the  consulate  at  Khartoum,  after  a 
long  year's  sojourn  in  the  desert,  "  not 
"  such  a  lion  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
"  to  meet  in  his  native  jungles,  a 
"  cowardly  yellow  fellow,  that  had  often 
"  slunk  away  from  the  very  prey  from 
"  which  I  had  driven  him,  but  a  real 
"  British  lion,  that,  although  thin  and 
"  ragged  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of 


"  Khartoum,  looked  as  though  he  was 
"  pluck  to  the  backbone." 

His  description  of  the  aggageers,  or 

elephant  hunters,  of  the  Hamran  Arabs, 

who  attack  all  the  great  game  of  the 

country  armed  with  nothing  but  swords, 

is  too  long  to  be  extracted  here,  and  too 

interesting  to  be  mutilated,  so  that  we 

can  only  recommend  it  to   all  readers 

who   respect  skill   and    courage.     We 

shall  be  surprised  if  they  do  not  catch 

some  of  Baker's  enthusiasm  from  the 

perusal.    "  This  extraordinary  hunting," 

he  sums  up  (p.  174),  "is  attended  with 

'  superlative  danger,  and  the   hunters 

'  frequently  fall  victims   to   their  in- 

'  trepidity.  ...  As  I  listened  to  these 

'  fine   fellows,   who   in   a  modest  and 

'  unassuming   manner  recounted  their 

"  adventures  as  matters  of  course,  I  felt 

"  exceedingly  small.    My  whole  life  had 

"  been  spent  in  wild  sports  from  early 

"  manhood,    and    I    had    imagined    I 

"  understood  as  much  as  most  people 

"  on  the  subject :  but  here  were  men 

'  who,  without  the  aid  of  the  best  rifles 

'  and  deadly  projectiles,  went  straight 

'  at  their  game,  and  faced  the  lion  in 

'  his  den  with  shield  and  sabre.    There 

'  is  a  freemasonry  about  hunters,  and 

'  my  heart  was  drawn  towards  these 

'  aggageers.  We  fraternized  on  the  spot, 

1  and   I  looked  forward  with  intense 

'  pleasure  to  the  day  when  we  might 

'  become  allies  in  action.     I  have  been 

'  rewarded  by  this  alliance  in  being  now 

'  able  to  speak  of  the  deeds  of  others 

'  that  far  excel  niy  own,  and  of  bearing 

'  testimony  to   the  wonderful  courage 

'  and  dexterity  of  these  Mmrods,  in- 

'  stead  of  continually  relating  anecdotes 

'  of  dangers  in  the  first  person,  which 

"  cannot  be  more   disagreeable   to  the 

"  reader  than  to  the  narrator." 

But,  after  all,  we  are  dwelling  on  the 
sporting  side  of  the  book  until  readers 
will  begin  to  question  our  opening  re- 
marks ;  so,  leaving  them  to  explore  its 
pages  for  encounters  with  elephant  and 
buffalo,  rhinoceros  and  crocodile,  we  will 
glance  at  the  latest  of  the  Nile  explorers 
in  one  or  two  of  the  other  characters  in 
which  he  appears,  and,  we  are  bound  to 
add  (whether  we  agree  or  not  with  his 
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opinions),  always  as  a  brave,  modest, 
God-fearing  Englishman,  and  just  the 
sort  of  national  representative  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  appearing  for  our  country 
in  all  half-civilized  or  barbarous  lands. 

First,  then,  as  a  naturalist.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  competent  to  test  him 
scientifically,  nor  is  this  book  probably 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  he  could  do  in 
this  direction.  But,  for  ordinary  readers, 
there  is  a  freshness  and  keenness  about 
his  observations  on  beasts  and  birds 
which  almost  brings  up  the  treasured 
memory  of  one's  first  perusal  of  Water- 
ton's  "  Wanderings." 

In  his  first  book,  "The  Eifle  and 
Hound  in  Ceylon,"  published  in  1854, 
though  the  work  of  a  very  young  man 
bent  chiefly  upon  sport,  there  are  many 
passages  which  prove  the  author  to  have 
been  even  then  far  removed  from  the 
sportsman  of  the  Gordon  Gumming 
school.  We  might  cite  particularly  his 
detailed  description  of  the  Ceylon  ele- 
phant, whose  physiology  and  habits  he 
had  studied  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist. 
In  the  present  volume  the  same  trait 
occurs  in  matured  form,  the  natural 
historian  and  observer  having  gained 
ground  on  the  slayer  of  beasts.  Here, 
too  (pp.  530-536),  he  gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  African  elephant,  point- 
ing out  the  characteristic  differences 
between  it  and  his  old  friends  in  Cey- 
lon ;  and  the  book  teems  throughout 
with  striking  sketches  of  animal  life. 
The  passage  on  the  order  in  which  birds 
of  prey  invariably  arrive  when  large 
game  has  been  shot,  to  claim  their  share, 
is  one  of  the  most  graphic  in  description 
and  convincing  in  argument  which  we 
have  met  with  this  many  a  day.  Sir 
Samuel's  belief  is,  that  these  birds  are 
directed  by  sight  and  not  by  scent. 
They  soar,  he  is  convinced,  at  different 
altitudes,  but  within  sight  of  each  other, 
so  that  the  downward  rush  of  a  buzzard 
on  the  spot  where  prey  is  stricken  acts 
like  a  telegraphic  signal ;  not  only  to  all 
other  buzzards,  but  to  the  vultures  on 
the  next  highest  plane,  and  to  the  giant 
Marabou  stork,  Abou  Seen,  "  father  of 
the  beak,"  who  is  soaring  at  an  enormous 
height  again  above  them,  forming,  as  he 


seems  to  do,  the  loftiest  of  the  regular 
strata  of  birds  of  prey  soaring  in  circles, 
with  which  the  African  atmosphere  is 
alive.  No  one,  we  think,  can  doubt 
that  he  is  right  as  to  these  birds  of  prey, 
but  the  theory  is  no  help  to  us  in  the 
face  of  that  marvel  which  has  puzzled 
most  Englishmen  with  a  turn  for  natu- 
ral history  ever  since  they  were  old 
enough  to  keep  a  pigeon,  viz.  how  does 
a  young  carrier  find  his  way  home  when 
you  take  him  out  in  a  basket  ten  or 
twelve  miles  for  the  first  time,  and 
throw  him  up  in  the  air  1  We  should 
like  to  hear  Sir  Samuel  on  this  point. 

Does  not  one  feel  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  start  off  at  once  for  the 
Soudan,  did  the  fates  permit,  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  such  a  hunting-party 
as  this? — "A  number  of  the  common- 
'  black  and  white  stork  were  hunting 
'  grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  and 
'  mounted  on  the  back  of  each  stork 
'  was  a  large  Copper-coloured  flycatcher, 
'  which  perched  like  a  rider  on  his  horse, 
'  kept  a  bright  look-out  for  insects 
'  which  from  its  elevated  position  it 
'  could  easily  discern  on  the  ground.  I 
'  watched  them  for  some  time.  When- 
'  ever  the  storks  perceived  a  grass- 
'  hopper  or  other  winged  insect,  they 
'  chased  them  on  foot ;  but  if  they 
'  missed  their  game,  the  flycatchers 
'  darted  from  their  backs  and  flew  after 
1  the  insects  like  falcons,  catching  them 
*  in  their  beaks,  and  then  returning  to 
'  their  steeds  to  look  out  for  another 
'  opportunity."  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  our  yearning  to 
watch  wild  creatures  would  have  made 
us  care  to  have  shared  our  traveller's 
quarters  at  Mr.  Petherick's.  Here  he 
and  Lady  Baker  slept  in  the  verandah 
of  a  court-yard,  in  which,  besides  do- 
mestic animals,  were  two  leopards  (just 
caught,  and  on  their  way  to  our  Zoo- 
logical Gardens),  two  wild  boars,  a 
hyaena,  two  ostriches,  and  a  dog-faced 
baboon,  who  won  Sir  S.'s  heart  by  taking 
an  especial  fancy  to  him  because  he  wore 
a  beard  like  that  of  Mr.  Petherick,  the 
baboon's  master.  The  leopards  were 
constantly  breaking  their  chains,  and 
attacking  the  dogs  and  cow;  the  hyajna 
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occasionally  got  loose ;  "  and  the  wild 
"  boars  destroyed  their  mud  wall,  and 
"  nearly  killed  one  of  my  Tokrooris 
"  during  the  night  by  carving  him  like 
"  a  scored  leg  of  pork  with  their  tusks." 
The  ostriches  seem  to  have  confined 
their  civilities  to  inviting  themselves  to 
meals,  and  clearing  the  table  just  before 
Sir  Samuel  and  his  wife  could  sit  down, 
which  was  a  needless  attention  on  their 
part,  inasmuch  as  "  one  kind  of  food 
"  was  as  sweet  as  another  to  them : 
"  they  attacked  a  basket  of  white  porce- 
"  lain  beads,  and  swallowed  them  in 
"  great  numbers  in  mistake  for  dhurra, 
"  until  they  were  driven  off."  The 
showman  who  used  to  travel  round  with 
Wombwell's  Menagerie  in  our  youth  is 
the  only  person  we  have  ever  met  who 
would  have  been  equal  to  this  par- 
ticular situation.  Curiously  enough, 
Sir  Samuel's  evidence  as  to  the  ostrich's 
appetite  and  digestion  makes  us  almost 
doubt  whether  there  was  not  some 
scintilla  of  truth,  after  all,  in  the  asser- 
tion with  which  our  old  acquaintance 
was  in  the  habit  of  winding  up  his  tale 
as  to  the  ostrich's  habits,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  staying  his  stomach  with  any 
ordinary  fare,  "  So  we  feeds  un  wi'  broken 
glass  bottles  and  second-hand  sawdust." 
The  mention  of  the  Tokroori  whose 
leg  was  scored  by  the  consul's  boar,  re- 
minds one  of  another  of  Sir  Samuel's 
characters.  In  the  last  few  years  he 
has  come  forward  on  several  occasions 
to  volunteer  his  testimony  as  to  the 
negro  race.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to 
his  former  work,  the  "  Albert  N'yanza," 
and  to  his  letters  during  the  Jamaica 
troubles,  in  which  he  went  all  lengths 
with  the  Anthropological  Society.  In 
the  present  volume,  again,  he  loses  no 
opportunity  of  repeating  these  convic- 
tions. "  Central  Africa,"  he  sets  out  by 
saying  in  the  Preface,  "  is  peopled  by  a 
"  hopeless  race  of  savages,  for  whom 
"  there  is  no  hope  of  civilization."  And 
yet,  whenever  it  comes  to  facts  and  not 
opinions,  Sir  Samuel's  testimony  tells 
the  other  way.  The  only  negroes  we 
meet  with  in  the  book  are  these  Tok- 
rooris, "  a  tribe  of  Mahometan  negroes, 
very  powerful  and  courageous,"  six  of 


whom  he  hires  for  five  months  to  accom- 
pany him,  in  preference  to  Arabs  (p. 
274),  and  Masara,  a  poor  negro  slave 
woman,  also  hired  by  him  to  grind  corn, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  even  affec- 
tionate terms.  "  Masara  (Sarah)  was  a 
"  dear  old  creature,  the  most  willing  and 
"  obliging  specimen  of  a  good  slave," 
and  full,  as  the  following  narrative 
(p.  215)  shows,  of  those  "holy  feelings 
of  affection "  which  Sir  Samuel  allows 
are  still  possessed  by  some  slaves.  As 
to  the  Tokrooris,  the  account  of  their 
country  and  habits  seems  to  us  to  _  lead 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  they 
are  far  nearer  civilization  than  any  Arab 
race  he  encountered,  and  indeed  he  him- 
self contrasts  them  favourably  with 
these.  "  While  the  Arab  may  be  seen 
"  lazily  stretched  under  the  shade  of  a  - 
"tree,  the  Tokroori  will  be  spinning 
"  cotton,  or  working  at  something  that 
"  will  earn  a  few  piastres."  During  his 
march,  his  own  servants  employed  all 
their  spare  time  in  making  sandals, 
whips,  bracelets,  and  other  articles,  out 
of  elephant's  and  buffalo's  hide,  which 
they  afterwards  sold  in  the  bazaar  at 
Gallabat.  Their  country,  though  lying 
on  the  frontier,  or  Debatable  Land,  and 
so  doubly  taxed  both  by  Egyptians  and 
Abyssinians,  grows  cotton  and  wheat, 
and  "their  gardens  are  kept  with  ex- 
treme neatness."  Indeed,  Sir  Samuel 
himself  allows  (p.  512)  that,  were  the 
Tokroori  "assured  of  protection  and 
"moderate  taxation,  he  would  quickly 
"change  the  character  of  those  fertile 
"  lands,  now  uninhabited  except  by  wild 
"  animals,"  and  where,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  cotton  to  clothe  the  world 
might  be  grown  with  ease.  Notwith- 
standing his  protest  that  the  Tokrooris 
are  a  bright  exception  to  the  negro  race 
generally,  we  cannot  but  regard  Sir 
Samuel  as  a  most  favourable  witness  for 
poor  Quashee,  and  we  doubt  how  Mr. 
Carlyle  or  the  Anthropological  will 
enjoy  this  voluntary  evidence  of  their 
favourite  champion. 

Besides  his  other  avocations  and 
accomplishments,  Sir  Samuel  practised 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon  with  no 
small  success  amongst  the  Arabs,  setting 
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broken  limbs,  and  prescribing  for  all 
kinds  of  disease.  The  unbounded  ascen- 
dency -which  he  gained  over  the  intes- 
tines of  the  men  was  due,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  to  Holloway's  pills,  and  his 
testimony  as  to  their  value  goes  some 
way  towards  clearing  up  a  mystery 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Nile 
sources.  The  fair  sex,  however,  seem  to 
have  troubled  him  sadly.  Many  of 
them,  who  were  barren,  insisted  on  his 
prescribing  for  them  some  medicine 
which  would  remove  this,  the  great  re- 
proach on  Eastern  women  from  the 
time  of  Sarah  downwards.  "  It  was  in 
"  vain  to  deny  them.  I  therefore  gave 
"  them  a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  with 
"  the  comforting  word  to  an  Arab,  '  In- 
"  shallah '  ('  If  it  shall  please  God ').  At 
"  the  same  time  I  explained  that  the 
"  medicine  was  of  little  value." 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  would,  no  doubt, 
renounce  any  claim  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  missionary,  but  even  in  this  capacity 
he  would  seem  to  have  worked  in  his 
downright  common-sense  fashion,  and  in 
his  own  pages  we  have  the  means  of 
comparing  his  labours  with  those  of 
certain  regular  practitioners.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos  in  his 
sketch  of  the  two  missionaries — a  Ger- 
man, and  an  English  blacksmith — whom 
he  encountered  at  Gallabat,  on  their 
road  to  King  Theodore's  capital,  bent 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinian 
Jews.  Both  of  them  were  ill  of  fever, 
of  which  he  cured  them.  Neither  of 
them  could  speak  a  word  of  any  Eastern 
language,  but  they  had  a  medicine  chest, 
purchased  cheaply  from  the  effects  of  a 
defunct  doctor  at  Cairo,  full  of  useful 
drugs  and  deadly  poisons,  in  unlabelled 
bottles,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bibles 
in  unknown  tongues.  "  Thus,"  as  Sir 
Samuel  comments,  "  provided  with  a 
"medicine  chest  which  they  did  not 
"  comprehend,  and  with  a  number 
"  of  Bibles  printed  in  the  Tigre  lan- 
"  guage  which  they  did  not  understand, 
"they  were  prepared  to  convert  the 
"  Jews  who  could  not  read.  The  Bibles 
"  were  to  be  distributed  as  the  Word  of 
"  God,  like  seed  thrown  by  the  way- 
"  side ;  and  the  medicines  were,  I  trust, 


"  to  be  locked  up  in  the  chest,  as  their 
"  distribution  might  have  been  fatal  to 
"  the  poor  Jews."  All  he  could  do  for 
them,  on  finding  their  faces  set  like  flint 
in  higher  matters,  was  to  label  their 
poisons,  weigh  out  doses  of  their  medi- 
cines, and  to  give  them  wholesome  ad- 
vice as  to  healthy  camping-spots  and 
bad  water.  And  so  they  went  on  their 
way,  rejoicing  probably  that  they  were 
found  worthy  to  suffer,  and  likely  enough 
to  add  to  the  already  too  numerous  army 
of  mistaken  martyrs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Samuel  himself  preached  to  the  Arab 
fakeers,  with  whom  he  established  rela- 
tions of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  ser- 
mons which  "  rejoiced  the  good  fakeers," 
and  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
differences  between  them  and  their 
strange  visitor  were  but  slight,  and  that 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  common  to 
both.  "We  may  refer  readers  who  are 
curious  as  to  the  teaching  by  which  such 
results  were  obtained  to  the  discourse 
delivered  at  Wat-el-Negur,  which  they 
will  find  at  page  267,  and  which  is  well 
worth  perusal.  Neither  Sir  Samuel  nor 
the  fakeers  appear  to  be  sticklers  for  the 
letter  of  the  law,  as  we  judge  from  the 
testimony  of  his  Arab  hunters,  whom  he 
interrogated  as  to  their  practice  of  eating 
freely  of  wild  boar  whenever  they  could 
procure  that  dainty.  In  reply  to  his 
question,  what  their  fakeer  would  say  if 
he  were  aware  of  such  a  breach  of  the 
Koran,  "  Oh,"  they  replied,  "  we  have 
"  already  asked  his  permission,  as  we 
"  are  often  severely  pressed  for  food  in 
the  jungles.  He  says,  '  If  you  have 
the  Koran,  in  your  hand  and  no  pig, 
you  are  forbidden  to  eat  pork  ;  but  if • 
you  have  the  pig  in  your  hand  and  no 
Koran,  you  had  better  eat  what  God 
has  given  you.' " 
We  trust  by  this  time  that  the  most 
matter-of-fact  reader,  however  bent  on 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge, 
will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  author  is  a  humorist,  as  well  as  a 
most  instructive  and  delightful  com- 
panion in  other  ways.  We  commend 
such  persons  to  extend  their  studies 
in  this  direction  by  reading  the  em- 
barrassing interview  between  Sir  Samuel 
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and  the  slave- woman  Barrake  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Baker,  when  it  first 
dawned  upon  her  that  her  freedom  had 
been  purchased;  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  second  minstrel  who  came  from 
the  robber-sheik  Mek  Nimmur,  who 
holds  the  border  land  between  Upper 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  here  with  one  more 
quotation  before  closing  our  desitltory 
gleanings  in  one  of  the  best  books  of 
entertaining  travel,  apart  from  its  more 
serious  interest,  which  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  come  across  in  the 
course  of  a  somewhat  extensive  reading 
in  this  direction.  "  Africa  may  have 
"  some  charms,  but  it  certainly  is  rather 
"  a  trying  country.  In  the  rainy  weather 
"  we  have  the  impenetrable  high  grass, 
"  the  flies,  and  the  mud :  when  those 
"  entertainments  are  over  and  the  grass 
"  has  ripened,  every  variety  of  herb 
"  and  bush  is  more  or  less  armed  with 
"  lances,  swords,  daggers,  bayonets, 
"  knives,  spikes,  needles,  pins,  fish- 
"  hooks,  hay-forks,  harpoons,  and  every 
"  abomination  in  the  shape  of  points, 
"  which  render  a  leather  suit  indis- 
"  pensable  to  a  sportsman  even  in  this 
"  hot  climate." 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the 
vivid  pictures  of  Arab  and  desert  life 
with  which  the  book  abounds,  or  on 
Sir  Samuel's  plans  for  damming  the 
Nile,  and  so  robbing  the  Mediterranean 
of  the  invaluable  yearly  deposits  which 
are  only  now  silting  up  the  mouth  of 
M.  Lesseps'  canal,  and  which  might  be 
made  the  means,  he  thinks,  of  extending 
indefinitely  the  area  of  fertility  in  Lower 
•Egypt.  He  is  convinced  that  the  sand 
of  the  desert  is  to  be  beaten,  and  we 
believe  him,  and  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  good  stroke  of  the  work 
done  in  our  own  day.  Neither  can  we 
collect  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers 
any  of  the  invaluable  advice  to  persons 
about  to  explore  in  the  Tropics. 

It  is  somewhere  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  since  the  writer's  boyish 
imagination  was  first  excited  by  the 
world-old  riddle  of  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile.  Herodotus  was  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  pleasure  in  those  days,  when 


penalties  of  one  kind  or  another 
attached  to  the  careless  rendering  of 
any  word  of  that  dear  old  gossip.  But 
in  those  charming  little  episodes,  where 
he  wanders  into  the  bye-paths  of 
legend,  hedging  himself,  as  he  cants 
out  one  after  another  of  those  ancient 
canards,  against  the  sneers  of  the 
Athenian  Saturday  Eeviewer,  with  his 
"t/*ot  p.f.v  ou  TTHTrfov,"  there  dwelt  a 
flavour  for  ingenuous  youth  which  even 
the  shadow  of  the  birch  could  not  spoil. 
To  him,  wandering  in  Egypt  to  collect 
the  materials  for  his  History,  the  pro- 
blem presented  itself  not  more  freshly 
than  to  ourselves  2,000  years  later. 
"  As  for  the  nature  of  this  river,"  he 
writes  in  the  Euterpe,  "I  could  not, 
"  either  from  the  priests  or  from  others, 
*(  collect  any  certain  opinion.  I  did 
"  not  fail  to  inquire  of  them  why  it 
"  was  that  the  Nile,  coming  down  just 
"  at  the  summer  solstice,  swells  during 
'  the  hundred  days,  and  then  having 
'  completed  that  period  retires  and 
'  diminishes  its  streams,  so  that  it  is 
'  low  throughout  the  winter,  and  does 
not  overflow  till  the  summer  solstice." 
No  Egyptian  could  give  him  any  expla- 
nation, but  "certain  Greeks,"  wishing 
to  seem  very  wise,  "  offered  him  three — 
"  viz.  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blew 
"  the  stream  back,  the  notion  that  the 
"  Nile  flows  from  the  ocean  which  flows 
"  round  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
"  melting  of  snows,"  which  last  Hero- 
dotus holds  to  be  "  the  most  plausible, 
but  furthest  from  the  truth,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  refute  triumphantly.  What 
his  own  opinion  was  "  on  this  obscure 
subject,"  which  he  then  proceeds  to 
avow,  though  we  have  perused  it 
often  with  serious  desire  to  know,  we 
are  to  this  day  quite  incompetent  to 
say,  but  there  it  is  in  the  24th  chapter 
of  the  Euterpe  for  any  one  to  consult 
who  is  so  disposed.  We  only  remember 
that  the  sun  managed  the  business  for 
Lower  Egypt  somehow,  when,  after 
"  being  driven  from  his  usual  course  by 
"  the  tempests  during  the  winter,  he 
"  reaches  the  upper  parts  of  Libya." 
But  it  was  not  Herodotus's  attempts  at 
explaining  the  mystery,  but  the  great 
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problem  itself,  which  seized  on  one's 
imagination,  and  prepared  us  in  later 
years  to  read  eagerly  all  books  of  travel 
in  those  parts  in  hopes  of  a  solution. 
And  now  at  last  the  solution  has  come ; 
the  question  has  been  answered,  not 
tentatively,  or  argumentatively,  but 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  "  The 
mystery  of  the  Nile  has  been  dis- 
'  pelled,"  writes  Sir  S.  Baker ;  "  we 
(  have  proved  that  the  equatorial  lakes 
'  supply  the  main  stream,  but  that  the 
'  inundations  are  caused  by  the  sudden 
rush  of  waters  from  the  torrents  of 
'  Abyssinia  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
"  tember ;  and  that  the  soil  washed 
"  down  by  the  floods  of  the  Atbara  is 
"  at  the  present  moment  silting  up  the 
"  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  slowly 
"  but  steadily  forming  a  delta  beneath 
"  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean." 
Yes,  true  enough,  Sir  Samuel  has  the 
right  to  speak  thus.  He  and  his  com- 
peers have  dispelled  the  mystery,  one 
amongst  the  many  which  haunted  us  in 
leisure  hours  from  our  first  acquaintance 
with  Herodotus  down  to  Speke  and 
Grant's  return  ;  and  for  the  life  of  us  we 
can  scarcely  help  a  feeling  of  regret 
notwithstanding  all  the  jubilations  of 
the  Geographical  Society.  We  doubt 
whether  our  boys  will  ever  get  half 
the  pleasure  out  of  the  accurate  inform- 
ation as  to  the  Albert  and  Victoria 
N'yanza  Lakes  and  the  Abyssinian 
tributaries  which  we,  as  boys,  sucked 
out  of  the  idea  of  the  great  flood  loaded 


with  plenty,  rolling  down  in  kingly 
volume  and  majesty  from  distant  tro- 
pics, where  civilized  man  had  never  set 
foot,  through  thirsty  deserts,  and  over- 
flowing its  banks  when  it  was  bound  to 
be  at  its  lowest,  laughing  at  man's  puny 
efforts  to  understand  or  control  it. 

"Well,  the  Nile  has  no  more  secrets 
now  to  deliver  up  than  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  we  feel  perhaps  a  little  flat 
in  presence  of  the  solution — as  if  some- 
body had  uncovered  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  let  us  look  at  all  the  treasures 
of  the  mighty  deep,  to  discover  after  all 
little  more  than  mud  and  shells.  The 
generation  to  which  the  writer  belongs 
may  be  pardoned  for  parting  with  some 
twinge  of  regret  from  the  mystery 
which  has  shrouded  the  great  stream  of 
Moses  and  the  Pharaohs  since  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span  (if  she  ever  did 
spin).  But  as  Englishmen  they  cannot 
but  be  proud  of  those  who  were  boys 
with  them,  and  in  the  short  inter- 
vening years,  by  endurance  and  sagacity 
rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed, 
have  drawn  aside  for  ever  the  veil  which 
hung  over  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  We 
and  our  children  shall  hold  the  names 
of  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker  in  well- 
earned  honour,  and  shall  trust  that,  while 
mysteries  remain  to  be  solved  or  hard 
and  dangerous  enterprises  to  be  faced  in 
this  tough  old  world,  there  never  shall 
be  wanting  men  of  such  true  English 
fibre  to  carry  on  the  work — insliallah, 
if  it  shall  please  God. 


AN    UNSOLVED     MYSTEEY. 


BY   EDWARD   DICEY. 


ON  the  14th  of  last  October,  two  men 
were  hanged  in  London  as  murderers. 
About  the  guilt  of  the  one  there  could 
be  no  manner  of  question  ;  the  other 
died  protesting  his  innocence,  as  he  had 
done  from  the  time  when  he  was 
arrested ;  and  his  last  act,  when  the 
rope  was  actually  fastened  round  his 
neck,  was  to  gasp  out  that,  "  as  a  dying 


man,  he  swore  he  never  did  the  deed."" 
How  far  that  statement  was  true  or  false 
is  never  likely  to  be  known  in  this 
world.  Owing  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  rny  profession  as  a  journal- 
ist, I  followed  the  case  very  attentively, 
as  I  have  followed  many  others  ;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion 
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concerning  it.  Yet  I  can  truly  state 
that  I  Lave  even  now  no  positive  belief 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  whether 
this  man  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  suifered  death  on  the  gallows  ; 
and,  in  writing  on  his  story,  I  have 
no  wish  to  try  and  prove  that  a 
judicial  murder  has  been  committed  by 
the  execution  of  an  innocent  man. 
There  are  two  reflections,  however,  con- 
nected with  our  system  of  trying  capital 
crimes,  the  truth  of  which  is  more  and 
more  impressed  upon  me  by  every  trial 
for  murder  which  I  have  occasion  to 
follow.  The  first  is,  that  our  peculiar 
mode  of  conducting  such  trials  tells 
very  cruelly  in  many  instances  against 
innocent  men  :  the  second  is  that,  if  a 
man,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  once  sentenced 
to  death,  the  execution  or  non-execution 
of  the  sentence  depends  upon  a  number 
of  considerations,  which  have  little  or 
no  connexion  with  the  mere  fact  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  Believing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
which  ended  six  weeks  ago  in  front  of 
Newgate  illustrates  the  correctness  of 
these  views  of  mine,  I  wish  to  call 
public  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  case 
which,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
never  received  the  notice  that  was  justly 
due  to  it. 

There  is  a  fashion  about  murders  as 
about  most  other  things  in  the  world. 
There  might  be  an  appendix  written  to 
the  famous  essay  on  "  Murder  considered 
as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  showing 
the  conditions  which  a  murder  must 
fulfil  in  order  to  become  the  talk  of  the 
day.  But,  even  after  the  most  careful 
analysis,  the  author  would  be  compelled 
to  own  that  luck  was  after  all  the  most 
important  element  in  the  problem. 
Under  our  present  system  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  any  man  liable  to  be  sentenced 
to  death,  that  the  crime  of  which  he 
stands  accused  should  be  one  of  the 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  as  a  matter  of  mere  calculation, 
that  a  man  who  commits  a  murder  of  sin- 
gular brutality,  which  attracts  attention, 
has  a  better  chance  of  escaping  capital 
punishment  than  the  man  who  commits 


a  murder  of  far  less  atrocity,  which 
passes  almost  unheeded  by  the  public. 
Now  the  case  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  remarks  fell  dead,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  term,  almost  from  the  beginning ;  and 
in  consequence,  in  order  to  make  the 
moral  of  my  story  intelligible,  I  must 
give  the  main  features  of  the  so-called 
"  Limehouse  Mystery." 

The  actors,  the  locale,  the  scenery  of 
this  tragedy  of  real  life  were  very  sordid, 
and  low,  and  vulgar ;  and  this  circum- 
stance contributed  to  the  lack  of  interest 
evinced  in  its  development ;  but  the 
passions  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  drama  were  the  same  as  those 
which  have  instigated  all  the  most  cele- 
brated crimes  recorded  in  romance  or 
poetry.  Let  me  tell  the  story  as  briefly 
and  as  decorously  as  I  can.  About  two 
years  ago  a  couple  of  young  girls  drifted 
up  to  London  in  the  way  so  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  girls  do  year 
by  year.  Their  father  had  been  an 
artisan  in  Liverpool,  who  had  left  his 
home  in  search  of  employment,  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since.  Their  mother 
was  dead  ;  and,  a  report  having  come  to 
Liverpool  that  Oakes  (this  was  the  name 
of  the  father)  had  been  seen  about  the 
London  Docks,  apparently  doing  well, 
the  two  girls  set  off  to  join  him  in  the 
great  city.  They  tramped  all  the  way 
on  foot,  sleeping  night  by  night  at  the 
workhouses  along  the  road ;  but,  on 
arriving  in  London,  they  could  find  no 
trace  of  their  missing  parent.  Oddly 
enough,  perhaps,  they  did  not  go  on 
the  streets,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Somehow  or  other  they  got  employment 
as  domestic  servants.  The  eldest  of  the 
girls,  Agnes  Oakes,  was  engaged  as  a 
sort  of  half  maid-of-all-work,  half  bar- 
maid, in  a  tavern  at  Limehouse.  While 
there  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lighterman,  John  Wiggins,  who  fre- 
quented the  tavern.  He  was  thirty-five, 
and  she  was  eighteen  ;  and,  to  judge 
from  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  a 
man  singularly  unlikely  to  have  inspired 
a  very  violent  passion  in  a  very  young 
girl  However,  the  acquaintance  be- 
came a  very  close  one ;  and,  after  some 
montlxs  of  what  I  suppose  would  be 
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called  keeping  company,  Wiggins  took 
Agnes  Oakes  to,  live  with  him  at  his 
father's  house  as  his  mistress.  The  real 
character  of  such  relationships  is  always 
a  hard  matter  for  strangers  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  the  trial  elicited  very  little 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  Wiggins 
or  the  woman  previous  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  alleged  murder.  The  man 
himself  declared  that  the  poor  girl  had 
been  a  woman  of  loose  life  before  he 
knew  her.  Agnes  Oakes,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  stated  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  have  declared  that  she  had 
been  seduced  by  Wiggins  under  pro- 
mise of  marriage.  In  France,  and  as  I 
deem  rightly,  the  exact  state  of  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  persons  would 
have  been  elucidated  by  all  evidence 
that  could  possibly  be  discovered,  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  question 
on  which  the  whole  matter  turned — 
•  whether  she  died  by  her  own  hand,  or 
by  that  of  her  paramour. 

Morally,  I  own,  I  think  too  great 
stress  may  easily  be  laid  on  the  question 
whether  Wiggins  seduced  the  girl  or 
not.  Nobody  can  be  acquainted  with 
the  ethical  code  of  the  lower  working- 
classes  without  being  aware  that  the 
fact  of  a  woman's  living  with  a  man 
before  marriage  is  not  reckoned  any 
heinous  disgrace,  and  that,  so  long  as 
children  are  not  born,  the  man  is  con- 
sidered free  to  break  off  the  connexion 
without  incurring  any  heavy  censure 
from  the  public  opinion  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  imputation  that 
Wiggins  had  seduced  the  woman  under 
promise  of  marriage,  and  then  refused  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  told  very  unfavourably 
against  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  ; 
and  I  quite  admit  that  he  was  a  man  for 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  feel  much  of 
sympathy.  But  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  tried  and  hanged  was  not  heartless 
seduction,  but  wilful  murder ;  and  yet, 
illogical  as  it  may  appear,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  show  on  his  trial  that  the 
woman  had  no  particular  claim  upon  him, 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  had  lived  with 
him  for  some  time,  I  believe  it  would 
have  greatly  increased  his  chance  of  es- 
caping death  on  the  charge  of  murder. 


As  far  as  could  be  learnt,  Wiggins 
was  a  respectable,  industrious  man 
enough;  and  neither  the  morality  of 
the  neighbourhood  nor  the  sensibilities 
of  his  parents  were  outraged  by  his 
bringing  home  a  woman  to  keep  house 
for  him  who  was  not  his  wife.  On  what 
terms  this  semi-attached  couple  lived 
together  is  not  very  clear,  and  can  only 
be  gathered  from  the  irregular  hearsay 
evidence  given  at  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigations. The  union,  however,  was 
not  a  happy  one.  The  girl,  as  the 
prisoner  said  to  a  witness  without  a 
suspicion  of  sarcasm,  "  did  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  he  expected;"  there  were 
quarrels  about  money ;  and  the  man 
resolved  to  break  off  the  connexion. 
The  reason  he  alleged  for  so  doing,  that 
Oakes  had  raised  money  on  the  pawn- 
ticket  of  his  watch  without  his  know- 
ledge, was  probably  a  mere  excuse ;  but, 
in  the  rank  of  life  to  which  the  man 
belonged,  the  feeling  about  such  bits 
and  sticks  of  property  as  the  poor 
possess  is  so  intense  that  it  is  difficult 
for  persons  in  a  higher  rank  to  estimate 
its  force. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
after  Wiggins  had  lived  with  Oakes  at 
his  father's  for  some  six  months,  he  gave 
her  notice  to  quit.  How  the  woman 
bore  the  intimation,  whether  she  used 
threats  of  revenge,  or  whether  she  in  her 
turn  was  threatened  by  the  man — all 
points  bearing  most  closely  on  the  xilti- 
mate  issue  which  the  jury  had  to  de- 
cide— were  matters  on  which  no  informa- 
tion was  adduced  at  the  trial.  All  we 
know  is,  that  finally  the  man  and  woman 
agreed  to  part  company  on  Wednesday, 
the  24th  of  last  July. 

Partings  are  always  painful ;  and  the 
lighterman  acted  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  if  he  had  held  a  commission  in 
the  Line,  and  the  scene  of  separation  had 
been  in  St.  John's  Wood.  He  resolved 
apparently  to  make  the  last  hours  as 
short  as  possible.  He  did  not  come 
home  till  near  one  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  :  he  had  to  leave  for  his  work 
by  daybreak  the  same  morning;  and 
therefore  he  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
of  her  reproaches  to  listen  to. 
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So  far  the  facts  I  have  stated  are 
tolerably  certain — they  were  assumed  by 
the  prosecution,  and  not  disputed  by  the 
defence.  What  ensued  after  Wiggins 
went  home  for  the  last  time  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  an  alarm  was  raised  in  front  of 
the  house  where  the  Wigginses  lived, 
though  by  whom  was  not  very  clearly 
ascertained.  The  prisoner  at  any  rate 
appeared  in  the  street  with  blood  stream- 
ing from  his  throat,  and  calling  for  assist- 
ance. As  soon  as  a  man  passing  by  came 
up,  Wiggins  stated  that  his  wife  had 
cut  his  throat  and  cut  her  own,  and  was 
dead.  To  this  story  he  adhered,  I  should 
add,  without  variation,  to  the  last.  The 
police  were  called  in ;  the  man  was 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  his  wounds 
were  dressed,  and  found  not  to  be  dan- 
gerous; and  a  hasty  examination  was 
made  of  the  room  where  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  The  girl  Oakes  was 
dead,  and  about  the  cause  of  her  death 
there  could  be  no  manner  of  question, 
as  her  throat  was  cut  very  nearly  from 
ear  to  ear.  Her  head  was  resting  on  a 
pillow,  and  a  chair  was  placed  over  her 
face.  The  inmates  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, and  the  neighbours  had  crowded 
into  the  room ;  and,  amidst  the  excite- 
ment which  prevailed,  very  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  various  statements  as  to  the  position 
in  which  the  dead  woman  was  lying 
when  the  different  witnesses  entered  the 
room.  A  knife  was  found  on  the  floor, 
and  the  carpet  was  stained  with  blood- 
marks.  The  question  at  once  arose 
whether  the  woman  had  committed  sui- 
cide, as  Wiggins  declared,  or  had  been 
murdered  by  the  man  himself ;  and,  from 
the  first,  the  suspicions  of  the  police 
pointed  to  the  latter  alternative. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  go  through 
the  various  stages  of  the  inquiry  which 
issued  on  the  detection  of  the  crime. 
As  soon  as  Wiggins  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently from  his  wounds  to  attend  in 
Court,  he  was  brought  before  the 
coroner,  and  then,  after  having  been 
warned  not  to  criminate  himself,  he 
made  the  following  statement : — 


"  I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  night  I  left  his 
house,  at  a  quarter  to  one,  the  landlord  gave 
me  a  pint  of  beer  to  take  home.  He  can 
prove  that  I  was  sober.  I  went  home,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  Agnes  Oakes  opened 
the  door  for  me.  I  went  in.  I  sat  down, 
and  offered  her  some  of  the  beer.  She  would 
not  have  any  of  it.  I  drank  it,  and  ate  some 
of  the  kidney.  I  said  I  would  not  go  to 
bed,  as  I  had  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to 
four  the  next  morning.  I  lay  down  on  the 
hearth-rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  I  placed 
the  jacket  under  my  head.  I  fell  asleep.  At 
a  little  after  three  my  mother  came  in  and 
called  me.  I  went  downstairs  to  see  what 
o'clock  it  was.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past 
four  when  I  went  downstairs.  Agnes  told  me 
it  was  a  quarter  past.  1  went  to  lie  down 
again.  Agnes  came  to  my  side,  and  on 
her  knees  said,  'Oh,  do  forgive  me!'  I 
said,  '  I  can't.'  I  then  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  I  was  awoke  by  a  tickling  in  my  throat. 
I  put  up  my  hand  and  caught  her ;  and  after 
a  little  time  I  got  her  hand  away.  My  left . 
thumb  was  cut,  and  I  got  away  and  went  into 
my  father's  room.  I  said,  '  Agnes  has  cut  my 
throat.'  I  then  heard  mother  say  that  Agnes- 
had  cut  her  own  throat.  I  then  went  into  the 
room.  I  saw  Agnes  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
The  knife  was  near  her.  I  picked  it  up.  She 
was  sitting  up  against  the  wall.  The  chair 
was  close  to  her.  I  took  up  a  pair  of  drawers 
and  put  them  to  my  throat. " 

Now  as  against  the  truth  of  this  story 
there  were  several  points  on  which  con- 
siderable stress  was  laid,  and  justly  laid. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  several 
indications  of  a  struggle  having  taken 
place  in  the  room ;  in  the  second,  things 
looked  as  if  the  body  had  been  arranged 
before  the  alarm  was  given  ;  in  the  third 
place,  people  living  near  the  spot  de- 
clared they  heard  cries  of  murder  coming 
from  Wiggins's  house  about  two  in  the 
morning  ;  in  the  fourth  place,  the 
medical  evidence  went  to  prove,  though 
not  conclusively,  that  death  had  ensued 
some  hours  before  the  body  was  first 
examined  ;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  the 
wound  from  which  the  woman  had  died 
was  such  as  it  was  not  thought  possible  a 
woman  could  have  inflicted  with  her  own. 
hand.  The  prosecution,  therefore,  started! 
the  theory  that  Wiggins  had  cut  tlu> 
woman's  throat,  and  had  then  cut  his. 
own  in  order  to  divert  suspicion.  Which 
of  these  two  theories  is  the  true  one- 
neither  I  nor  anybody  else  could  venture- 
to  assert;  which  even  is  the  most  probable 
one  I  should  be  sorry  to  declare  with  any 
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degree  of  confidence.  But  I  think  all 
who  study  the  evidence  dispassionately 
will  come  to  my  conclusion  :  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  to  adopt  either 
hypothesis  as  clearly  established.  The 
coroner  went  into  a  good  deal  of  irre- 
levant statement  about  the  tempter 
who  seduced  his  victim  to  her  ruin; 
yet  the  jury  returned  an  open  verdict, 
declaring  that  Agnes  Oakes  died  from 
a  wound  to  her  throat,  but  that  who 
inflicted  that  wound  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show.  This  ver- 
dict, as  I  believe,  was  the  only  one  which 
could  safely  and  honestly  be  given  ;  and, 
if  the  jury  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  had  been  furnished  with  the  same 
evidence  as  that  laid  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  the  result  must,  I  think,  have  been 
the  same. 

On  the  coroner's  verdict  being  found, 
Wiggins  was  brought  before  the  Thames 
Police-court  on  a  charge  of  wilful  mur- 
der, and  was  most  justly  committed  to 
trial,  as  there  was  sufficient  prima  facie 
evidence  to  demand  a  rigid  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter.  On  the  25th  of 
September  the  trial  came  on  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lush.  It  is  natural  enough 
Wiggins's  relations  should  assert,  as  they 
do,  that  he  had  not  a  fair  trial,  and  that 
his  case  was  ill-condiicted  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  actual  ground  for 
the  assertion.  Everything,  I  believe, 
was  conducted  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  of  our  criminal  procedure.  My 
complaint  is  that  those  rules  told  very 
heavily  against  the  due  administration 
of  justice.  All  our  criminal  procedure 
seems  to  me  to  be  based  upon  the  idea 
that  a  trial  is  a  game  between  the  pro- 
secutor and  the  prisoner,  in  which  both 
sides  are  handicapped,  so  as  to  place 
them  on  equal  terms.  I  cannot  well 
conceive  a  system  under  which  any 
guilty  man  has  a  fairer  chance  of  escap- 
ing punishment ;  but  I  know  of  no  sys- 
tem less  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth,  or, 
in  that  way,  more  hard  upon  an  inno- 
cent man,  whose  sole  object  it  must 
be  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
known.  The  assumption  of  our  courts 
is  that  it  is  of  far  less  importance  to 
bring  out  the  whole  facts  in  any  par- 


ticular case  than  to  uphold  the  regula- 
tions, which  are  conceived  as  calculated, 
truly  or  not,  to  maintain  the  general 
equilibrium  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.      For  instance,  in  the  present 
case  Wiggins  was  nervously  anxious  to 
tell  his  own  story  to  the  jury,  and  to 
explain   different   circumstances   which 
he  saw  told  against  him  in  the  course  of 
the  trial ;  but  on  every  occasion  he  was 
stopped  by  the  Court,  because  he  was 
defended  by  counsel.    In  the  same  way, 
if  there  were   any  people   living  who 
could  throw  any  light  upon   the  true 
story  of  the  crime,  they  were  Wiggins's 
father  and  mother,  who  had  lived  in  the 
house  with  him  and  the  girl,  who  slept 
in  the  next  room,  and  who,  if  the  sur- 
mise of  the  prosecution  was  true,  had 
probably  rendered  him  assistance  in  con- 
cocting the  story  which  was  to  enable  him 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  his  crime. 
If,  as  the  prosecution  assumed,  the  mur- 
der had  been  committed  at  two  o'clock, 
and  had  been  attended  with  such  strug- 
gles and  screams  as  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  people  living   some  distance 
away,  it  was  impossible  the  father  and 
mother,  who  slept  close  to  the  prisoner, 
should  not  have  been  ar/are  of  the  fact. 
Yet  these  two  most  important  witnesses 
were  never  summoned  on  the  part  either 
of  the  prosecution  or  the  defence.     The 
reasons  for  their  not  being  called  were 
obvious  enough.     The  prosecution  knew 
that   their  evidence  would    be    inten- 
tionally favourable  to  the  prisoner,  and 
that  to  try  and  shake  by  cross-examina- 
tion the  evidence  of  a  father  and  mother 
endeavouring  to  save  their  son  from  the 
gallows  would  create  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  defence  knew  that  their  evidence,  if 
favourable,  would  have  comparatively 
little  weight,  from  their  connexion  with 
the  prisoner,  and,  if  any  discrepancies 
could  be  discovered  in  it,  the  effect  would 
be  doubly  damaging  to  their  client.     I 
do  not  doubt  each  side  were  right  in 
declining  to  call  these  witnesses  ;  but  I 
humbly  think  they  ought  to  have  been 
called  upon  in  the  interest,  not  of  the 
prisoner  or  the  prosecution,  but  of  the 
public,  whose  sole   object  is   that  the 
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truth  should  be  ascertained.  As  it  was, 
the  three  people  who  could  possibly 
have  enabled  the  jury  to  ascertain  the 
real  truth — the  prisoner,  his  father,  and 
his  mother — were  not  allowed  to  give 
such  evidence  as  they  -were  willing  to 
produce. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  parents  could  not  have  been 
really  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  or  else 
they  would   have   been  called  by  his 
counsel.      If  his   story,   however,   was 
substantially  true,  it  followed  necessarily 
that  no   testimony   his    parents   could 
adduce   could    absolutely   establish   its 
truth,  because,  according  to  that  story, 
they  knew  nothing   about   the  matter 
till  he  woke  them  up  after  the  woman 
had    tried   to   cut  his   throat.      And, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  the  counsel  for 
the   defence  had    resolved   to   call   no 
witnesses  at  all.     It  would  be  absurd 
for  me  to  venture  my  own  opinion  on 
such  a  matter  in  opposition  to  that  of  a 
counsel  so  experienced  in  criminal  trials 
as  Mr.  Ribton ;    and  I  can  easily  see 
there  were  many  strong  grounds  which 
weighed   in  favour  of  his  taking   the 
negative  line  of  defence  he  ultimately 
.adopted.     The   story   of  the   prisoner, 
which  would  have  been  cited   against 
him  if  his  counsel  had  based  his  defence 
•on  any  other  hypothesis,  precluded  all 
possibility  of  direct  and  positive  cor- 
roboration  by  independent   testimony ; 
and  yet,  failing  positive  proof,  this  line 
of  defence  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
adopt.     To  confirm   his  client's   story, 
Mr.  Ribton  would  have  had  to  assume 
that  the  unhappy  young  girl  had  been 
so  maddened  by  the  heartlessness  and 
cruelty  of  the  man  who,  whether  truly  or 
falsely,  was  supposed  to  have  seduced  her, 
that  in  desperation  shehad  first  attempted 
to  kill  him,  and  then  had  taken  her  own 
life ;   and,  the  more  he  dwelt  on  this 
view,  the  more  he  was  likely  to  alienate 
from  his  client  the  sympathies  of  the 
jury.    Moreover,  he  conceived,  as  almost 
all  criminal    lawyers  do,  that   it  was 
of  immense  importance  to  secure   the 
last  word  in  appealing  to  the  jury  ;  and 
yet,  if  he  had  called  a  single  witness  as 
to  character,  he  would  have  given  the 


prosecution  the  right  to  reply  to  his 
address — a  right  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  of  law,  would  have 
infallibly  been  exercised.  Besides  this, 
the  duty  of  the  counsel  was  not  to  prove 
that  his  client  was  not  guilty  of  murder, 
but  to  secure  his  complete  acquittal. 
Now  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  tenable 
supposition  that  the  man  had  killed  the 
woman,  and  yet  had  only  committed 
an  act  of  manslaughter.  Supposing  that 
a  violent  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
these  two,  that  the  woman  had  attacked 
the  man  in  her  mad  fury,  and  that  he, 
either  in  self-defence  or  in  a  sudden 
access  of  passion,  had  inflicted  the  wound 
which  caused  her  death,  he  would  have 
committed  a  very  grave  offence,  but  he 
most  assuredly  would  not  have  com- 
mitted murder  with  malice  prepense. 
This  was,  I  fancy,  the  view  ultimately 
taken  by  the  jury  of  their  own  accord ; 
but  it  was  never  submitted  to  them  by 
either  side ;  and  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  the  hypo- 
thesis were  never  laid  before  them. 
Acting  on  his  judgment,  Mr.  Ribton 
determined  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
The  course  is  always,  I  think,  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  it  proved  fatally  so  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  prosecution  laid  a  distinct  and 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  tragedy 
before  the  jury.  The  defence  offered  no 
independent  version  of  its  own,  and 
contented  itself  with  pointing  out,  more 
or  less  successfully,  certain  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  These  inconsisten- 
cies, however,  were  not  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  stories 
of  ignorant  persons  under  circumstances 
of  great  excitement :  and  indeed  it  is 
quite  possible  that  every  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  spoke  what 
they  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
and  yet  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  I  am  told 
that  there  were  several  witnesses  forth- 
coming who  could  have  proved  the  girl 
had  talked  of  committing  suicide ;  and 
the  friends  of  John  Wiggins  naturally 
blame  Mr.  Ribton  for  not  having  called 
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them.  But  though  I  hold,  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  all  witnesses  who  could 
throw  light  upon  the  affair  ought  to  have 
been  heard  in  court,  yet,  as  long  as 
justice  is  conducted  on  our  present 
principles,  I  am  ready  to  believe  Mr. 
Ribton  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in 
not  calling  witnesses  whose  evidence 
could  not  have  absolutely  exculpated 
the  prisoner,  and  would  certainly  have 
increased  the  prejudice  against  him. 

The  man's  appearance  was  not  in  his 
favour.  There  was  a  hang-dog  air  about 
his  face,  a  nervous  excitability  in  his 
manner,  a  sort  of  hungry  look  in  his 
eyes,  which  undoubtedly  did  not  inspire 
confidence,  or,  I  am  afraid,  sympathy. 
The  counsel  obviously  felt  he  had  an 
uphill  job  in  pleading  for  a  man 
whose  defence  was  that  he  had  driven 
a  young  girl  under  twenty  to  suicide 
and  attempted  murder,  and  could  not 
make  any  very  successful  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  jury  in  behalf  of  his 
client.  Still  the  general  opinion  in  court 
was  that  the  jury  could  not  possibly 
convict,  there  was  so  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  whether  a  murder 
had  been  committed  at  all ;  more  espe- 
cially when  no  possible  motive  could  be 
assigned,  or  even  suggested,  why  Wig- 
gins should  have  wilfully  murdered  the 
woman  in  a  way  almost  certain  to 
insure  detection.  The  judge  summed 
up  impartially  enough,  though  somewhat 
curtly,  and  after  three  hours'  deliberation 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
recommending  the  prisoner  at  the  same 
time  most  strongly  to  mercy,  on  the 
ground  that  the  crime  was  not  pre- 
meditated. It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
realize  the  state  of  mental  confusion 
which  led  to  this  singularly  unsatisfac- 
tory verdict.  The  jury  were  sure  Wig- 
gins had  acted  infamously  toward  the 
deceased  woman  ;  they  were  by  no 
means  sure,  as  nobody  can  be,  that  he 
had  not  actually  murdered  her  ;  and  so 
they  brought  in  a  sentence  modified  in 
such  a  form  as  they  thought  would  in- 
sure its  not  being  carried  into  effect. 
In  fact,  they  afforded  an  illustration  of 
that  illogical  mode  of  ours  of  administer- 
ing justice,  of  which  some  eulogists  of  our 


national  character  are  so  unaccountably 
proud.  They  may,  have  blundered  upon 
the  truth;  it  is  equally  possible  they 
may  have  blundered  upon  an  error. 
Whereas,  if  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  had  been  laid  before  them — if 
the  prisoner  had  been  allowed  to  tell 
his  own  story,  and  all  witnesses  had 
been  produced  in  court  who  could  throw 
light  on  the  affair,  no  matter  whether 
that  light  told  for  or  against  the  ac- 
cused— they  could  hardly,  I  think, 
have  blundered  at  all. 

The  great  excuse  to  be  made  for  the 
jury  is  the  impression  under  which  they 
laboured,  that  their  recommendation  to 
mercy  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
effect.  The  common  feeling  was  that, 
in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  evidence,  the  punishment  of  death 
would  be  commuted.  !Nor  was  this 
expectation  unreasonable.  So  many 
convicted  murderers  had  been  reprieved 
on  infinitely  slighter  grounds,  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  this  man,  about 
whose  guilt  there  was  so  much  of  doubt, 
should  be  left  for  execution. 

There  exists  a  very  prevalent  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  public  that, 
whenever  a  man  is  condemned  to  death, 
and  any  doubt  rests  upon  the  correctness 
of  his  sentence,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
thorough,  though  unofficial,  investiga- 
tion made  into  his  case  before  judgment 
is  allowed  to  be  executed.  We  are  told, 
constantly  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
public  press  will  secure  every  man 
against  being  executed  without  a  proper 
hearing.  Every  now  and  then  the  press 
can  raise  such  an  appeal  to  public  feel- 
ing as  to  secure  the  reprieve  of  a  con- 
demned prisoner ;  but  the  essential  con- 
dition of  all  such  appeals,  if  they  are  to 
be  successful,  is  that  they  should  be 
made  unfrequently,  and  only  on  behalf 
of  criminals  whose  case  is  calculated  to 
excite  some  kind  of  personal  interest. 
Somehow,  neither  the  press  nor  the 
public  ever  took  up,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  the  case  of  John  Wiggins.  The 
common  idea  was  that  he  was  sure  not 
to  be  really  hanged,  and  this  idea  dis- 
couraged any  great  agitation  on  his  be- 
half. Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Few 
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of  the  persons  who  habitually  interest 
themselves  in  such  matters  happened  to 
be  in  town ;  and,  in  fact,  no  great  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Home 
Office.     Owing  to  the  number  of  crimes 
of  violence  which  had  occurred  through- 
out the  summer,  the  bias  of  the  authori- 
ties, reflecting  as  they  did  the  tone  of 
public  feeling,  Avas  indisposed  to  leniency. 
Mr.  Hardy  had  been  so  severely  criti- 
cised for  remitting  the  capital  sentence 
on  Wagner  that    he  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  show  that  he  could  be  firm 
when  occasion  called  for  firmness  ;  and 
also,  I  must  fairly  add,  that  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  rescind  the  verdict  as 
unjust,  he  could  hardly  show  cause  for 
modifying  the  punishment  attaching  to 
Wiggins's  crime.    If  Wiggins  was  guilty 
of  murder  at  all,  he  was  guilty  of  a  most 
brutal  and  deliberate  murder ;  and  the 
Home  Secretary  would  probably  plead 
that,  as  the  jury  which  had  heard  the  evi- 
dence had  found  the  man  guilty,  and  as 
the  presiding  judge  had  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  verdict,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  reverse  the  solemn  decision  of  a 
competent  tribunal.     Moreover,  I  may 
assume  without  any  lack  of  charity  that 
an    accidental    circumstance    had     its 
weight  with  the  Home  Office.     At  the 
very  time  that  Wiggins's  case  was  before 
the  public,  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Bordier, 
lay  under  sentence  of  death  for  having 
committed  identically  the  same  crime. 
About    Bordier's    case    there   was    no 
manner  of  doubt.     He  never  attempted 
to   conceal   his   having    murdered   the 
woman  with  whom  he  lived  ;  and  there 
was  no  adequate  reason  to  question  his 
sanity.   Yet  there  was  a  good  deal  about 
Bordier's  case  to  excite  sympathy.     It 
was  clear  that  money  and  a  perverted 
passion  had  driven  him  to  his  crime, 
about  which  there  was  just  that  tinge  of 
morbid  romance  so  entirely  wanting  in 
the  case  of  Wiggins.      Very  powerful 
interest  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
French  criminal ;  yet  the  Government 
felt,  as  I  think  justly,  that,  while  murder 
was  punished  with  death  by  our  laws, 
Bordier's  case  was  not  one  for  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy.     I  cannot  but  think  that 
this    consideration     turned     the     tide 
JS"o.  98. — VOL.  xvn. 


against  Wiggins.  It  was  decided,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  same  justice  should  be 
dealt  out  to  both  criminals,  and  the  same 
day  was  appointed  for  their  execution. 

Throughout  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  his  sentence  and  his 
death,  Wiggins  never  wavered  in  the 
assertion  of  his  innocence.  The  story 
which  he  told  to  the  policeman  who 
took  him  to  the  hospital  he  repeated  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The  assurance 
that  the  last  appeal  for  mercy  on  his 
behalf  had  been  dismissed  never  affected 
his  persistent  declaration  of  his  inno- 
cence. After  he  had  been  actually 
pinioned,  he  asked  leave  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  spoke  thus  : — "  What  I  wish 
to  say  is  this,  that  I  am  an  entirely 
innocent  man  of  the  charge  for  which 
I  am  here,  and  for  what  the  law  says 
I  have  done.  I  can  assure  you  on  my 
dying  oath  that  I  never  did  it.  I  can 
say  that  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
a  clear  heart  to  the  Almighty,  my 
Maker.  It  was  her  who  cut  my  throat 
and  then  cut  her  own.  On  my  dying 
oath  that  is  true.  I  am  dying  inno- 
cent." This  declaration  he  repeated 
when  the  halter  was  actually  round  his 
neck.  On  the  evening  before  execution 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  of  farewell 
to  his  parents  : — 

"  GAOL  OF  NEWGATE, 

"  14th  day  of  October,  1867. 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER,  MOTHER,  BROTHERS, 
AND  SISTERS,— I  Avrite  these  few  lines  to  you, 
with  my  kindest  and  affectionate  love  to  you 
all.  Give  my  love  to  Maria  and  Fanny  and 
all  the  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Groves  and  his  wife.  Give  my  kindest 
love  to  Anna  and  her  husband,  and  my  kind- 
est love  to  my  cousin  William  Few  and  his 
wife  Hannah,  and  his  son  and  daughter.  I 
am  very  well  in  health,  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  His  goodness  and  mercy  towards  us  all. 

"My  dear  mother,  I  hope  you  are  better 
when  you  receive  this  letter  than  I  heard  you 
were  on  Saturday.  I  never  wished  you  good- 
bye when  you  left  me  last  Thursday  ;  but  I 
write  now  to  wish  you  good- bye  till  we  meet 
again,  and  that  will  be  in  the  next  world, 
where  we  shall  be  believed.  They  won't  be- 
lieve us  in  this  world.  My  dear  lather  and 
mother,  I  hope  you  will  put  your  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  Almighty.  I  don't  think  He 
will  see  you  want.  I  hope  and  trust  He  will 
give  you  both  health  and  strength  to  live, 
that  you  may  see  it  come  home  to  our  enemies 
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which  you  know  have  so  falsely  sworn  my 
poor  dear  life  away.  And  that  I  am  to  go  out 
of  this  world  for  a  thing  I  never  done,  which 
you  know  quite  well,  and  that  is  what  grieves 
me  to  my  poor  dear  heart  and  soul,  that  they 
shall  say  just  what  they  liked,  and  all  to  be 
believed.  My  dear  father  and  mother,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  we  shall  all  meet  together  in 
the  next  world,  and  then  we  shall  be  believed. 
They  won't  believe  us  in  this.  But  thanks  be 
to  the  Almighty  God  that  I  shall  go  out  of 
this  world  an  innocent  man,  and  that  is  a 
great  blessing  for  us  all  and  our  relatives  and 
friends.  I  am  to  go  out  of  this  world  to  satisfy- 
other  people,  but  my  poor  death  lays  at  their 
doors,  and  I  hope  and  hope  they  won't  rest 

before  they  all  own  it, and especially. 

So  good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  all. 
"  I  remain, 

"  Your  affectionate  and  loving  Son, 
"JOHN  WIGGINS. 

"Thousands  of  kisses  to  you  all,  and  as 
many  times. 

"'Monday  evening,  October  the  14th,  1867. 
Good-bye  all,  many  times." 

Now  it  is  of  course  possible  these  per- 
sistent disavowals  of  his  guilt  may  have 
been  simply  due  to  a  mad  hope  that 
even  at  the  very  last  his  life  might  be 
spared  if  he  refused  to  confess.  You 
must  take  these  denials  for  what  they  are 
worth,  remembering  that  such  firmness 
in.  adhering  to  one  lie  throughout,  sup- 
posing the  statement  to  have  been  a  lie,  is 
almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  crime. 


Since  Wiggins's  death,  his  parents  have 
made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  some  re- 
investigation  of  the  case.  They  declare 
that  they  have  witnesses  who  can  prove 
that  Agnes  Oakes  expressed  to  them  her 
intention  of  committing  suicide  ;  and 
though  this  evidence,  if  reliable,  could 
not  have  disproved  the  charge  of  murder, 
it  would  go  far  to  increase  the  proba- 
bility that  Wiggins  really  told  the 
truth  about  himself.  Dr.  Forbes  Win- 
slow,  too,  has  come  forward  to  state 
that  a  woman  might  easily  inflict  such 
a  wound  on  herself  as  the  prosecution 
assumed  could  only  have  been  inflicted 
by  another's  hand  ;  and,  if  this  truth 
could  be  established,  it  would  very 
nearly  upset  the  theory  on  which  Wig- 
gins was  found  guilty. 

The  mystery,  however,  is  never  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  No  future 
inquiry  can  ever  elicit  the  absolute  truth 
one  way  or  the  other.  Thanks  to  the 
anomalies  of  our  criminal  system,  a  man 
has  been  convicted  of  a  murder  which  it 
is  quite  possible  he  never  committed  ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  any  court  of 
criminal-appeal,  a  man  has  been  hanged 
who,  for  aught  that  can  ever  be  proved, 
may  have  been  absolutely  innocent. 


EAELY     SUMMER. 


A  HYMN. 


LORD  of  the  Hours  !  at  this  fair  time 
That  crowns  Thy  summer's  genial  prime, 
For  flower  and  fruit  and  waving  plain 
We  bless  Thy  liberal  hand  again. 

For  still  we  hunger — still  must  care 
For  this  mortality  we  wear; 
Yet  not  alone  the  gift  of  food 
Demands  a  serious  gratitude. 

Was  not  the  Outward  framed  by  Thee 
(Stooping  to  our  infirmity), 
As  in  a  grosser  mould  t'  express 
The  fashion  of  the  Holiest  Place  ? 
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Oh  !  ne'er  let  Eeason's  fond  disdain 
Account  Thy  gift  of  beauty  vain ; 
Nor  the  bright  season  past  us  stream 
All  unennobled,  like  a  dream. 

The  deep-leaved  woods  our  sight  may  bless 
With  a  green  glimpse  of  perfectness ; 
The  cloudless  west — blue,  violet,  gold — 
A  sinless  harmony  unfold. 

In  broom  and  hyacinth  and  rose 
The  shadow  of  Thy  vesture  glows  : 
And  swelling  rind  and  corn-sheath  riven 
Foreshow  the  nobler  fruits  of  heaven. 

Yea,  far  sea-wave  or  forest-bird, 
That  laugh  unseen,  and  sing  unheard, 
Give  semblance  of  th'  instinctive  love, 
Th'  illimitable  joy  above. 

Yet,  lest  Thy  gift  an  idol  be, 
O  may  Thy  Spirit  ours  make  free, 
Still  calling  toward  th'  eternal  sphere 
By  eye  not  seen,  not  heard  by  ear. 

Nor  let  us  gaze  the  seasons  through, 
Careless  Thy  graver  tasks  to  do ; 
Sky,  field,  and  wave,  be  only  sweet 
As  work  and  contemplation  meet. 

Thy  human  plants  with  summer  sway 
So  ripen  toward  th'  ingathering-day  ! 
Then,  Death's  transforming  winter  o'er, 
To  new,  nor  mortal,  growth  restore. 

C.  M. 
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"  Sopra  la  Scozia  nltimamente  sorse,  "  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  two  Celtic — 

Dove  la  Selva  Caledonia  appare,  we  may  perhaps  say  two  Cymric — localities  in 

which  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  Merlin  have 

Gran  cose  in  essa  gia  fece  Tristano,  been  deeply  implanted,  and  to  this  day  remain 

Lancilotto,  Galasso,  Artu,  e  Galvano  ;  living  traditions  cherished  by  the  peasantry  of 

these  two  countries,  and  that  neither  of  these 

Restano  ancor  di  piu  d'una  lor  prova  is  Wales,  or  Britain  west  of  the  Severn.     It 

Li  monumeiiti  e  li  trofei  pomposi."  is  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  old  Cumbrian  king- 

AKIOSTO,  Orl.  Fur.  c.  iv.       dom  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  that  the 

legends  of  Arthur  and  Merlin  have  taken  root 

IN  his  essay  on  "  Merlin  the  Enchanter      and  flourished.         The  original  locality  of  the 

j   ik/r    v     it,     -r>     j »  n/r      XT    t   ii_  traditions  which  have  furnished  the  ground- 

and  Merlin  the  Bard,    Mr.  Nash  thus      work  Of  the  W01.i(|.renowried  Arthurian   ro- 

writes  : —  mances  is  probably  the  Cumbrian  region  taken 
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in  its  widest  extent,— from  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  southward  and  westward  along  the 
borders  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  in 
which  the  famous  exploits  of  the  British 
Cymric  struggle  with  the  Northumbrian  An- 
gles became  the  theme  of  a  native  minstrelsy, 
transplanted  into  Brittany  by  the  refugees 
from  the  Saxon  Conquest,  and  moulded  into 
the  romances  with  which  we  have  been  made 
acquainted  by  the  Norman  Trouveres." 

And  so,  Professor  Pearson,  though  he 
makes  the1  historical  Arthur  sovereign  of 
a  territory  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
of  which  Camelot  or  Cadbury,  in  Somer- 
setshire, was  the  capital,  maintains  that 
'  History  only  knows  him  as  the  petty 
'  prince   of   a   Devonian    principality, 
'  whose  wife,  the  Guinevere  of  romance, 
'  was  carried  off  by  Maelgoum  of  North 
:  Wales,    and    scarcely    recovered    by 
'  treaty  after  a  year's  fighting,"  asks  : — 

"  Now,  assuming  Arthur's  history  to  become 
first  extensively  popular  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Avho  are  most  likely  to  take  it  up  and 
identify  it  with  localities  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Saxons  or  Saxonized  settlers  in 
Devonia,  or  the  Welsh  and  Picts  of  Galloway  / 
Surely  the  latter.  Which  history  can  best  be 
interpolated  with  strange  facts,  the  history  of 
the  conquered  and  civilized  western  countries, 
or  that  of  districts  which  long  maintained 
their  barbarous  independence  ?  Again,  the 
latter." 

It  was  with  such  views  as  these, — not 
then,  however,  published, — that  I,  very 
many  years  ago  now,  turned  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Arthurian  topo- 
graphy of  Wales  and  Brittany  to  the 
investigation  of  that  of  Scotland ;  and 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  the 
result  of  my  researches  and  journey- 
ings,  with  the  view  of  bringing  to- 
gether, with  all  possible  completeness, 
the  Scotish  localities  with  Arthurian 
names,  or  Arthurian  traditions  at- 
tached to  them.  I  shall  then,  first, 
give  a  general  description  of  what  I 
would  call  Arthurian  Scotland,  and 
of  its  relation  to  the  chief  district 
of  Fingalian  tradition.  Secondly,  I 
shall  ask  my  readers  to  accompany 
jne  ra  a  journey  through  this  Arthu- 
rian land,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  every  Arthurian  locality 
as  yet  known  to  me,  or  identified  by 
myself  or  others.  Thirdly,  I  shall 
briefly  attempt  to  show  the  complete- 


ness and  unity  of  these  localities  with 
respect  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Arthurian  tale.  And  I  shall,  in  con- 
clusion, offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  generally.  But  before  closing 
these  introductory  observations,  I  would 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  have 
here  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
historical,  and  concern  myself  only  with 
the  traditional,  Arthur.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, turn  out  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  right 
in  contending  for  Arthur's  historical 
reality,  and  in  affirming  that,  as  an  his- 
torical personage,  he  belonged  to  the 
south-west  of  England,  it  will  be  an 
interesting  result  for  the  philosophic 
historian  of  myth  and  tradition,  if  it 
should  be  found  that,  as  I  would  main- 
tain, the  true  country  of  the  traditional 
Arthur — the  country,  that  is,  richest  in 
Arthurian  localities, — is,  not  that  of  his 
historical  existence,  but  Southern  Scot- 
land and  the  English  Border. 

Leaving,  however,  the  final  decision 
of  such  questions  to  fuller  research  into 
Celtic  philology  and  history,  I  would 
now  proceed,  first,  to  give  a  general 
description  of  Arthurian  Scotland,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Fingalian  country. 
And  the  first  remark  I  would  make 
under  this  head  is,  that  the  Scotish 
district  of  Arthurian  localities  corre- 
sponds, with  very  singular  accuracy,  with 
twp  out  of  the  four  great  geological 
divisions  of  the  country.  The  two  first 
of  these  are  the  Highlands,  east  and 
west  of  the  Glenmore-nan-Albin,  the 
Great  Glen  of  Albion,  through  which 
is  cut  the  Caledonian  Canal.  These 
northern  Highlands  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  great 
line  of  the  Grampians,  running  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  from  LochLonp:, 
in  Argyleshire,  to  Girdleness,  the  south- 
ern promontory  of  the  Bay  of  Aberdeen. 
Its  central  towers  are  Ben  Muich  Dhui 
(4,300  ft.),  and  the  surrounding  Cairn- 
gorm Mountains,  all  averaging  upwards 
of  4,000  feet.  And  Ben  Nevis  (4,400 
feet)  is  an  isolated  outpost,  separated 
from  the  main  line  by  the  Muir  of 
liannoch,  and  defending  the  rear  at 
the  south-west  end.  It  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  on  or  beyond  this  line, 
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prolonged  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  that 
we  find  the  localities  of  Fingalian  tra- 
dition. 

The  two  other  geological  divisions  of 
Scotland  are  the  Midland  Valley  (valley, 
however,  only  in  a  geological  sense),  and 
the  Southern  Uplands  ;  the  latter  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  a  line  curiously 
parallel  with  that  just  indicated,  running, 
]  ike  it,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  from 
( lirvan  in  Ayrshire  to  Dunbar  in  Had- 
dingtonshire.  It  is  these  two  southern 
ilivisions  that  form,  with  the  adjoining 
English  Border,  what  I  would  designate 
as  Arthurian  Scotland.  For  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  district,  and  up  to, 
but — as  far  as  I  remember,  and  save 
as  hereafter  noted  —  not  beyond  the 
line  of  the  Grampians,  are  to  be  found 
localities  in  rich  abundance  with  Ar- 
thurian names  or  Arthurian  traditions 
attached  to  them. 

The  general  scenery  of  these  two 
great  northern  and  southern  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  is  strikingly  dissimilar ; 
yet,  in  this  difference,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting similarity  to  the  contrasted  cha- 
racteristics of  the  different  but  allied 
cycles  of  Celtic  tradition  and  romance, 
Fingalian  and  Arthurian,  of  which  these 
northern  and  southern  districts  respec- 
tively are  the  seats.  Beyond  the  line 
of  the  Grampians,  "a  sea  of  mountains 
"  rolls  away  to  Cape  Wrath  in  wave 
"  after  wave  of  gneiss,  schist,  quartz-rock, 
"  granite,  and  other  crystalline  masses." 
And  the  Fingalian  Legends  seem  full  of 
the  sentiment  that  the  rocks  and  caverns 
resounding  with  'the  Atlantic  waves ; 
that  the  deep  glens  and  the  dark  moun- 
tain-lochs ;  that  the  fleeing  and  pur- 
suing shadows  of  the  clouds  on  the 
rainbow -arched  mountain -sides  ;  and 
that,  above  all,  the  intermingling,  in 
the  forests,  of  the  feminine  grace  and 
tenderness  of  the  birch  with  the  stately 
grandeur  of  the  pine,  — the  intermingling 
of  the  bright  and  joyous  music  of  the 
glinting,  heather -purpling  sunbeams 
with  the  sterner,  wilder  voices  of  the 
storm-swept  hills, — would  appear  well 
lilted  to  excite  in  an  imaginative  and 
noble  race. 

Very  different  is  the  scenery  of  the 


southern  division,  with  the  broad  belt 
of  lower  old  red  sandstone  at  the  base 
of  the  Grampians,  the  igneous  rocks 
and  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Midland 
Valley,  and  the  hard  greywacke,  shale, 
and  limestone  bands  of  the  Silurian 
Uplands.  Broad  firths,  Tay,  Forth,  and 
Clyde ;  wide  fertile  plains,  such  as  that 
of  Strathmore  between  the  Grampians 
and  the  low  seaward  range  of  the  Ochils 
and  the  Sidlaws,  and  abrupt,  isolated 
crags  and  hills,  form  the  chief  physical 
features  of  the  former  district :  while 
the  latter  presents  us  with  many-foun- 
tained,  green-rolling,  pastoral  hills, 
breaking  down  into  river-lighted  dales, 
famous  in  story  and  in  song.  To  these 
succeed  the  very  similar  hills,  vales, 
and  forest-lands  of  the  English  Border. 
Such,  generally  described,  is  the  scenery 
of  Arthurian  Scotland.  And  in  its  more 
cultivated  and  more  peopled,  attractive 
rather  than  awe-inspiring  character,  it 
contrasts  no  less  strongly  with  Scotland 
beyond  the  Grampians  than  do  the 
elaborate  and  worldly  Arthurian  ro- 
mances, that  find  in  it  the  fit  localities 
of  their  incidents,  with  the  primitive 
Fingalian  traditions,  recalled  by  the 
names  of  so  many  a  mountain,  cave, 
and  glen  in  the  northern  and  wilder 
region. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  district 
we  are  to  traverse,  we  should  now  pro- 
ceed on  our  proposed  journey  through 
Arthurian  Scotland.  But  a  few  Avords 
may  first  be  necessary  in  defence  of  the 
annexation,  by  this  general  name,  of  a 
considerable  district  of  England  over 
what  is  now  the  Border.  Note  then, 
that,  if  part  of  the  region  which,  from 
its  traditional  localities,  I  propose  to 
distinguish  as  Arthurian  Scotland,  be 
now  England,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  still  Scotland.  Further,  those 
English  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  part  of  which  I  would 
include  under  this  general  name,  were 
not  only  within  the  southern  limits  of 
the  ancient  Caledonia,  not  yet  contracted 
to,  or  which  had  re-expanded  beyond, 
the  unconquered  mountainous  country 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
to  which  the  Romans  gave  this  name  ; 
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not  only  was  the  Cumbrian  Forest  of 
Inglewood  reckoned  as  but  a  wood  of 
the  vast  Caledonian  Forest,  the  haunt  of 
Merlin ;  and  not  only  was  the  present 
county  of  Cumberland  included  as  but 
a  district  of  that  southern  Scotland 
anciently  called  Strathclyde  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
that  these  northern  counties  were  annexed 
to  England,  and  regularly  incorporated 
with  the  English  monarchy  ;  while 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  they 
were  within  the  frequent  jurisdiction  of 
the  Scotish  kings,  whose  eldest  sons 
bore  the  title  of  Princes  of  Cumberland. 

Let  us  now  begin  our  circuit  of  Ar- 
thurian Scotland.  And  for  the  sake  of 
the  impressiveness  of  contrast,  let  us 
come  down  on  it  from  the  Braes  of  Mar, 
at  the  foot  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  the 
central  dome  of  that  mountain-range 
of  the  Grampians  that,  marking  the 
main  geological  division  of  the  country, 
may  be  said  generally  to  separate  Ar- 
thurian from  Fingalian  Scotland.  For 
north  of  this  line  we  have  only  to  note 
that  (1)  Orkney,  and  perhaps  also 

(2)  Caithness,  are   referred   to   in   the 
romances  as  the  birth-countries  of  Ar- 
thurian knights.     It  is  but  one   long 
day's  walk  from  Braemar,  through  Glen 
Cluny,  Glen  Beg,  and   Glen  Shee,   to 
Alyth  ;   or,  but  for  the  shut-up  deer- 
forest,  we  might  cross  from  the  head  of 
Glen  Calater,  down  through  Glen  Isla. 
And  here  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in 
the  region  of  Arthurian  story.    For  in- 
numerable legends  agree  in  representing 

(3)  Barry  Hill  (Barra,  fortified  hill),  in 
the  parish  of  Alyth,  in  Perthshire,  as  the 
residence  or  prison  of — as  the  legends 
make  her  out — the  infamous  Vanora,  or 
Guinevere,  "who  appears  in  the  local 
"  traditions    under  the    more   homely 
"  name  of  Queen  Wander,  and  is  gene- 
"  rally  described  as  a  malignant  giant- 
"  ess."     For  the  king  her  husband  had 
lost  the  day  in  a  great  battle  with  the 
Picts   and   Scots,   and   she  was   made 
prisoner   and  taken   to   the   castle   on 
Barry  Hill.     This,  however,  she  found 
by  no  means  so  unpleasant  as  she  ought 
to  have  done.     "Vanora,"  says   tradi- 


tion, "  held  an  unlawful  intercourse 
"  with  Mordred,  the  Pictish  king ;  and 
"  Arthur,  when  he  received  her  again, 
"  enraged  at  her  infidelity,  caused  her 
"  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses." 
Her  tomb,  (4)"Ganore's  Grave,"  we  have 
next  to  visit.  It  lies  but  a  few  miles 
off,  near  (5)  Arthurston.  For  "  she  was 
"  buried  at  Meigle,  and  a  monument 
"  erected  to  perpetuate  her  infamy." 
And  on  •  examining  the  curious  sculp- 
tured stones  in  Meigle  churchyard,  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  this  monument,  we 
do  actually  find  "  two  representations  of 
wild  beasts  tearing  a  human  body, 
and  one  where  the  body  seems  tied 
or  close  to  chariot  wheels,  which  may 
relate  to  Yanora,  or  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  tradition."  But  the  scene 
of  her  last  resting-place,  when  I  visited 
it,  seemed  suggestive  of  some  less  rude, 
some  nobler  version  of  her  story.  It 
was  the  close  of  autumn.  Along  the 
broad  valley  of  Strathmore,  ending 
northwards  in  the  Howe  of  the  Mearns, 
and  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  the  Sid- 
law  Hills,  with  their  many  legends  of 
Duncan,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  the 
farmyards  were  closely  stacked  with  the 
ingathered  corn  ;  the  leaves,  whirled  by 
gentle  breezes,  were  falling  through  the 
sunny  air ;  and  beneath  the  lofty  range 
of  the  snow-capped  Grampians,  along 
the  whole  strath,  lay  the  dying  year  in 
the  beauty  of  an  ineffable  repose. 

From  Meigle  we  may  proceed  by  rail 
to  Stirling.  And  here,  under  the  battle- 
mented  rocks  of  the  castle,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  King's  Park,  we  find  a  singular 
flat-surfaced  mound  within  a  series  of 
inclosing  embankments,  which  is  called 
the  (6)  King's  Knot,  and  would  appear  to 
be  of  very  great  antiquity.  For  in  a 
sport  called  "  Knights  of  the  Eound 
Table,"  the  institutions  of  King  Arthur 
were  here  of  old  commemorated.  And 
also  in  Stirlingshire  and  in  the  vale  of 
the  Forth,  and  not  far  from  where  are 
now  the  Carron  Ironworks,  is,  or  rather 
was,  what  should  seem  to  have  been 
a  Roman  structure,  though  testifying  to 
the  currency  in  this  district  of  Arthurian 
tradition  in  its  vulgar  name  of  (7)  Ar- 
thur's O'on  (Oven). 
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Proceeding  towards  Edinburgh,  we 
have  (8)  Arthur's  Lee.  (9)  The  Bass  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth  enters  into  our  list 
as  the  Bassas  of  the  sixth  battle  of  the 
Arthur  of  K'ennius.1  And  the  little 
river  (10)  Dunglas,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Lothian,  seems  to 
be  the  river,  as  Nennius  says,  "  by  the 
"  Britons  called  Duglas,  in  the  region 
"  Linuis,"  where  Arthur's  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  battles  were  fought. 
Overlooking  the  capital,  we  have  the 
famous  (11)  Arthur's  Seat.  (12)  Edin- 
burgh itself  may  be  enumerated  among 
Scotish  Arthurian  localities,  if  rightly 
identified  with  Cat  Bregion,  where, 
according  to  J^ennius,  Arthur  fought 
his  eleventh  great  battle  against  the 
Saxons.  And  its  (13)  Castle  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  Pictish  Castel  Mynedh 
Agnedh,  the  Castrum  Puellarum  of  the 
Charters,  and  the  Dolorous  Valley  and 
Castle  of  Maidens  of  the  Romances. 
For  instance,  Sir  Galahad,  "as  he  prayed, 
"  heard  a  voice  that  said  thus :  '  Go  now, 
"  thou  adventurous  knight,  unto  the 
"  Castle  of  Maidens,  and  there  do  thou 
"  away  with  all  the  wicked  customs.'  " 

By  rail  again,  down  Gala  Water,  we 
come  on  another  group  of  Arthurian 
localities.  For  "  six  miles  to  the  west 
"  of  that  heretofore  noble  and  eminent 
"monastery  of  Meilros,"  is  (14)  "We- 
"dale,  in  English  Wodale,  in  Latin 
"  Vallis  Doloris."  Here,  at  Stowe,  was 
(15)  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  where  were 
once  "  preserved  in  great  veneration  the 
"fragments  of  that  image  of  the  Holy 
"Virgin,  Mother  of  God,"  which 
Arthur,  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem, 
"  bore  upon  his  shoulders,  and  through 
"  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
"and  the  holy  Mary,  put  the  Saxons 
"  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  the  whole 
"day  with  great  slaughter."  And 
Melrose  itself  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  those  famous  three-summited  (16) 
Eildons,  which,  with  their  various 

1  This,  however,  and  the  following  identifi- 
cations of  the  places  mentioned  by  Nermius  as 
the  localities  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  chief 
he  calls  Arthur,  I  am  only  prepared  to  main- 
tain as  being  t/i', /<-,•<///>/  correct;  that  is,  as 
being  somcivhcrc  in  Arthurian  Scotland. 


weirdly  appurtenants — the  Windmill  of 
Ivippielaw,  the  Lucken  Hare,  and  the 
Eildon  Tree — mark  the  domed  and  vast 
subterranean  halls  in.  which  all  the  Ar- 
thurian chivalry  await,  in  an  enchanted 
sleep,  the  bugle-blast  of  the  adventurer, 
who  will  call  them  at  length  to  a  new 
life.  Then  across  the  winding  (17)  Tweed, 
which  must  also  be  included  in  our  list, 
wandering  up  the  Leader  Water,  and 
passing  the  Cowdenknowes  of  pastoral 
song,  we  come  to  (18)  the  Rhymer's 
Tower,  on  a  beautiful  haugh,  or  meadow, 
by  the  waterside.  Here,  in  his  castle 
of  Ercildoune,  o'f  which  these  are  the 
ruins,  lived  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
whom  so  many  traditions  connect  with. 
Arthurian  romance,  in  representing  him 
as  the  unwilling  and  too  quickly  vanish- 
ing guide  of  those  adventurous  spirits 
who  have  entered  the  mysterious  halls 
beneath  the  Eildons,  and  attempted  to 
achieve  the  re-awakening  of  Arthur  and 
his  knights,  but  only  to  be  cast  forth 
amid  the  thunders  of  the  fateful 
words : — 

"  Woe  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  born, 
Who  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew 
the  horn." 

From  Melrose  we  again  set  out,  and 
journey,  it  may  unfortunately  be  at 
railway  speed,  down  the  Tweed,  past  an 
almost  endless  number  of  places  famous 
in  story,  to  (19)  Berwick.  And,  though 
now  fallen  into  comparative  decay  and 
insignificance,  crowning,  as  it  does,  the 
northern  heights  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  looking  eastward  on  the  sea,  that 
dashes  up  to  high,  caverned  cliffs,  and 
commanding  westward  the  vale  of  the 
beautiful  river,  here  flowing  between 
steep  braes,  shadowy  with  trees,  or 
bright  with  corn  and  pasture,  Berwick, 
but  for  the  dulness  now  within  its  walls, 
seems  still  almost  as  worthy  of  being 
called  Joyeuse  Garde,  as,  both  from  its 
real  and  romance  history  of  siege,  con- 
quest, and  reconquest,  it  is  of  being 
remembered  as  Dolorous  Garde. 

From  its  still-preserved  ramparts  I 
observed,  away  to  the  south,  a  great 
pyramid-like  mass  by  the  sea ;  and  on 
asking  what  this  was,  I  was  told  it  was 
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(20)  Bamborough  Castle.  "Ah,"  said  I 
to  myself,  "  the  Chatel  Orgueilleux."  So 
I  went  by  train  to  the  Belford  station, 
and  thence  it  is  but  some  five  miles  to 
the  little  model  village  under  the  castle 
rock.  And  whatever  may,  on  other 
grounds,  be  said  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  vested  for  certain  charitable 
purposes  in  the  trustees  to  whom  this 
ancient  castle,  with  its  valuable  estates, 
now  belongs,  an  Arthurian  antiquary 
can  hardly  but  be  grateful  to  them  for 
enabling  him  to  enter  what  might  easily 
be  imagined  one  of  the  very  castles  of 
Avhich  he  has  been  reading.  Occupying 
the  whole  extent  of  a  solitary  eminence, 
it  stands  among  sandy  downs  close  by 
the  sea,  and  overlooking  a  wide  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cheviots.  Nearly  oppo- 
site the  castle  are  the  Fame  Islands ;  and 
journeying  five  or  six  miles  over  the 
sands  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  a  mile 
by  boat,  one  reaches  Lindisfarne.  Hav- 
ing visited  the  abbey  of  the  holy  island 
of  St.  Cuthbert, — like  lona,  whence  the 
saintly  Aidan  came  here  as  a  missionary, 
a  primitive  seat  of  Christianity,  and 
where,  as  I  thought,  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  tradition  of  its  having  been 
the  retreat  of  Sir  Lancelot  after  the  dis- 
covery of  his  treason,  and  his  final  sepa- 
ration from  the  queen, — I  regained  the 
mainland  and  Beal  station  in  a  slow, 
jolting  cart,  chased  by  the  too  swiftly 
incoming  tide,  but  amusing  myself 
thinking  of  the  still  worse  jolting  Sir 
Lancelot  underwent,  and  the  ludicrous 
disgrace  brought  upon  him  by  his 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  dwarf  to  guide 
him  to  the  captive  Guinevere,  would  the 
knight  but  leave  his  disabled  horse  and 
get  into  "la  charette,"  the  filthy  cart  of 
the  dwarf. 

We  turn  now  westward,  and  just 
noting  that  here,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Northumberland,  is  the  (21)  river  Glein, 
identified  with  the  Gleni,  at  the  mouth 
of  which,  according  to  Nennius  again, 
took  place  "  the  first  battle  in  which 
Arthur  was  engaged,"  we  get  on  to 
Hexham ;  and  from  that  picturesquely 
•situated  old  town,  with  its  Moot  Hall 
and  Abbey  Church  on  a  wooded  ridge 
overhanging  the  Tyne,  we  proceed  either 


to  the  Haydon  Bridge,  or  the  Bard  on 
Mill  station  of  the  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle Kail  way. 

For,  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  north 
of  these  stations,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Housesteads,  the  most  complete 
of  the  stations  on  the  Eonian  Wall,  is 
a  little  groiip  of  Arthurian  localities. 
The  scenery  here  is  very  remarkable. 
The  green  but  unwooded  grazing  hills, 
wide  and  wild-looking  from  their  want 
of  inclosures  and  the  infrequency  of 
farmhouses,  seem  like  the  vast  billows 
of  a  north- sweeping  tide.  Along  one  of 
these  wave-lines  runs  the  Roman.  Wall, 
with  the  stations  of  its  garrison.  In 
a  trough,  as  it  were,  of  this  mighty  sea, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  were, 
till  a  few  years  ago  removed  and 
ploughed  over,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
(22)  Castle  of  Sewing  Shields,  the 
name  to  which  Seuch-shiel  (the  shieling 
or  hut  by  the  fosse)  has  been  corrupted. 
Beneath  it,  as  under  the  Eildon,  Arthur 
and  all  his  court  are  said  to  lie  in  an 
enchanted  sleep.  And  here,  also,  tra- 
dition avers,  that  the  passage  to  these 
subterranean  halls  having,  once  on  a  time, 
been  found,  but  the  wrong  choice  having 
been  made  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  the 
adventure,  and  call  the  chivalry  of  the 
Table  Eounde  to  life  again,  the  unfortu- 
nate adventurer  Avas  cast  forth  with  theses 
ominous  words  ringing  in  his  ears  : — 

"  0  woe  betide  that  evil  day 

On  which  this  luckless  wight  was  bora, 
Who  drew  the  sword,  the  garter  cut, 
But  never  blew  the  bugle-horn  ;" 

the  very  opposite  mistake,  it  will  be 
observed,  of  which  the  equally  luckless 
Eildon  adventurer  was  guilty. 

The  northern  face  of  these  successive 
billows,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  pre- 
sent here  fine  precipitous  crags, — whin- 
stone  and  sandstone  strata  cropping  out. 
These  are  called  respectively  Sewing 
Shields  Crags,  (23)  the  King's,  and  (24) 
the  Queen's  Crags.  Along  the  crest  of 
the  first  of  these  the  Eoman  Wall  is 
carried.  The  others  take  their  namo 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  a  litthv 
domestic  quarrel,  or  tiff,  between  King 
Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere.  To  settle 
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the  matter,  the  king,  sitting  on  a  rock 
called  (25)  Arthur's  Chair,  threw  at  the 
queen  an  immense  boulder,  which,  fall- 
ing somewhat  short  of  its  aim,  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Queen's 
Crags.  On  the  horizon  of  the  im- 
mense sheepfarm  of  Sewing  Shields, 
and  beyond  an  outlying  shepherd's  hut, 
very  appropriately  named  Coldknuckles, 
is  a  great  stone  called  (26)  Cumming's 
Cross,  to  which  there  is  attached  another 
rude  Arthurian  tradition.  For  here, 
they  say  that  King  Arthur's  sons  at- 
tacked and  murdered  a  northern  chief- 
tain who  had  been  visiting  their  father 
at  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  refer 
to,  in  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  as  the 
Castle  of  Seven  Shields,  and  who  was 
going  home  with  too  substantial  proofs, 
as  they  thought,  of  the  king's  generosity. 
And  about  a  mile  along  the  Wall  from 
Sewing  Shields  is  a  gate  called  (27)  the 
King's  Wicket,  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  Arthur  again. 

Having  reached  these  localities  from 
the  Haydon  Bridge  station,  we  may  find 
it  convenient,  as  certainly  for  the  sake 
of  variety  it  will  be  pleasanter,  to  come 
down  again,  on  the  railway  at  the  Bardon 
-Mill  station.  Thence  we  proceed  to 
(28)  Carlisle,  Caer-luel,  the  Cardueil  of 
romance,  even  still  more  famous  than 
the  hardly  yet  identified  Camelot,  as 
the  favourite  residence  of  King  Arthur. 
And  with  reason.  For  beautifully  does 
the  castle -and -cathedral -crowned  emi- 
nence, swept  round  by  the  Eden,  the 
Peteril,  and  the  Caldew,  rise  from  the 
wide  plain  that  stretches  from  the  Border 
Hills  down  to  and  along  the  Sol  way 
Firth.  But  a  visit  to  the  populous 
modern  manufacturing  quarter,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  hands  are  loose  (how 
meaningful  is  the  phrase  !),  may  profit- 
ably disturb  antiquarian  memories  and 
romantic  associations. 

From  Carlisle  our  Arthurian  pilgrim- 
age takes  us  southward  again  through 
the  (29)  Inglewood  Forest  of  romance. 
Within  its  circuit  are  (30)  Plumpton 
Park,  (31)  Hutton  Hall,  and  (32)  Hatton 
<  'astle,  which  Sir  Frederick  Madden  iden- 
tifies with  places  of  similar  names  in  the 
romances  of  Sir  Gawavne.  And  from 


the  Southwaite  station,  I  had  a  walk  of 
something  more  than  two  miles,  through 
a  beautifully  wooded  lane,  its  waysides 
luxuriant  with  wild  flowers,  to  the  village 
of  Upper  Hesket.  At  the  "  White  Ox  " 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  an 
intelligent  old  man,  who,  taking  me  to 
the  back  of  the  farmyard,  pointed  out, 
down  in  the  hollow,  what  I  was  in 
search  of,  the  famous  (33)  Tarn  Wahe- 
thelyne  of  ballad  and  romance.  But 
Tarn  Wadling,  as  it  has  been  called  in 
later  times,  has  been  for  the  last  ten 
years  a  wide  meadow  grazed  by  hundreds 
of  sheep.  Of  the  draining  of  it,  the 
old  man,  the  innkeeper  as  it  turned  out, 
who  had  come  from  Yorkshire,  but  been 
here  for  the  last  fifty  years,  had  a  great 
deal  to  say ;  among  the  rest,  what  fun  it 
was  to  see  the  swine  that  belonged  to  a 
cottager  at  the  far  end  of  the  tarn,  get 
tired  of  the  dead  carp  that  were  cast  on. 
the  land,  and  wade  in  to  fish  for  the 
"quick  uns."  But  of  the  story  of  the 
Grim  Baron  whom  King  Arthur  chanced 
to  meet  here,  whose 

"  — strokes  were  nothing  sweet," 

and  who  refused  all  other  ransom  than 
that  the  king  should,  within  a  year  and 
a  day,  bring  him  word  "  what  thing  it 
is  that  women  most  desire;"  and  of  the 
Foul  Ladye  who  gave,  at  length,  for 
the  courteous  Sir  Gawayne's  sake,  the 
true  answer,  and  who,  on  her  marriage, 
was  so  transformed  that 

"  The  queen  sayd,  and  her  ladyes  alle, 
She  is  the  fayrest  no  we  in  this  halle  ; " 

of  how 

"  This  ferly  byfelle  mile  sothely  to  fayne 
In  Iggilwode  Foreste  at  the  Tarn-wathe- 
layne ; "  — 

of  all  this,  neither  my  old  friend  nor  his 
dame  had  ever  heard  till  I  told  them 
the  tale.  And  all  he  knew  about  King 
Arthur  was,  that — 

"  When  as  King  Arthur  ruled  this  Jand 

He  ruled  it  like  a  swine  ; 
He  bought  three  pecks  of  barleymeal 
To  make  a  pudding  fine. 

"  His  pudding  it  was  nodden  well, 

And  stufted  right  full  of  plurns  ; 
And  lumps  of  suet  he  put  in 
As  big  as  my  two  thumbs  : " — 
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a  tradition  of   the  rule   of  the  "  Flos 
Reguin"  hitherto,  I  believe,  unnoticed. 

Crossing  the  south  end  of  the  tarn, 
or  rather  meadow,  and  passing  through 
a  fir  wood,  I  ascended  Blaze  Fell,  and 
from  the  quarry  on  its  summit  had  a 
fine  view  over  the  undulating,  mountain- 
bounded,  and  still  finely- wooded  ancient 
Forest  of  Inglewood.  Below  me  was  the 
tarn ;  to  the  west  of  it,  the  ridge  of 
Upper  Hesket ;  to  the  east,  an  eminence 
with  the  site,  though  no  more  the  ruins, 
of  the  (34)  Castle  He  win  of  romance, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Grim  Baron.  And 
behind  this  eminence  the  Eden  flows 
past  still  another  locality  which  recalls 
Ms  fame,  and  with  it,  the  legend  of  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Gawayne — {35)  Baron- 
wood. 

Returning  to  the  South waite  station, 
we  proceed  next  to  (36)  Penrith,  also,  as 
it  should  seem,  to  be  included  in  our 
Arthurian  list.  Thence,  crossing  the 
narrow  but  picturesque  old  bridge  of 
the  Eamont,  which,  flowing  from  IJlles- 
water,  here  separates  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  we  find, 
closely  adjoining  the  fine  Celtic  monu- 
ment of  Mayborough,  another  such  set 
of  circular  embankments  round  a  flat- 
surfaced  central  mound,  as  we  found, 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  under  the  battle- 
ments of  Stirling  Castle.  But  what  was 
there  called  the  King's  Knot  is  here 
named  (37)  Arthur's  Round  Table.  And 
connected  with  a  cave  in  the  demesne  of 
(38)  Brougham  Castle  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, we  still  find  a  tradition  of  a  giant 
killed  by  the  most  famous  knight  of  the 
Table  Rounde,  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac. 

Here  we  have  come  to  the  southern 
limit  of  what  I  venture  to  designate 
Arthurian  Scotland.  And  now,  turning 
northwards,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to 
verify  Sir  F.  Madden's  conjecture,  that 
the  Grene  Chapel  spoken  of  in  the  Scot- 
ish  romance  of  "Syr  Gawayne  and  the 
Grene  Knight "  (by  "  Huchowne  of  the 
Awle  Ryale '"?)  is  the  same  with  the  (39) 
"  '  Chapel  of  the  Grune,'  which  in  the 
"  older  maps  of  Cumberland  is  marked  as 
"  existing  on  the  point  of  land  on  the 
"  western  coast  running  into  the  estuary 
"  of  the  Wampool,  not  far  from  Skin- 


"  burness."  So,  returning  to  Carlisle,  I 
went  down  to  Silloth,  which  seems  to 
be  getting  a  favourite  sea-bathing  and 
health-recruiting  place.  Thence  I  wan- 
dered up  the  Solway  beach  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Skinburness.  And  this 
much  at  least,  by  way  of  verification  of 
Sir  F.  Madden's  conjecture,  I  may  say, 
that  there  is  near  this  a  beautifully  em- 
bayed shore,  covered  with  the  brightest 
green  down  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
from  which,  if  indeed  the  site  of  the 
Grene  Chapel,  it  might  well  have 
taken  its  name ;  and  further,  that  (40) 
Wolsty,  or  Vulstey  Castle,  .so  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  necromantic  fame  of  the 
wizard  Michael  Scott,  and  which  once 
stood  in  the  fair  wide  plain  which  rises 
gradually  to  the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  might, 
from  its  site  with  reference  to  this 
bright  green  shore,  the  seaward  "border 
of  the  plain,  well  be  that  in  which  Sir 
Gawayne  took  up  his  abode,  and  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  but  two  miles 
distant  from  the  Chapel,  the  object  of 
his  quest.-  Away,  too,  from  here,  and 
over  the  sea,  is  the  (41)  Castle  of  the 
King  of  Man — 

"  He  lett  him  see  a  castle  faire, 
Such  a  one  he  never  saw  yare, 

Noe  where  in  noe  countrie. 
The  Turke  said  to  Syr  Gawaine, 
'  Yonder  dwells  the  King  of  Man, 

A  heathen  soldan  is  hee.'  " 

A  wretch  of  whom  we  are  further  told 
that  he 

"  angered  more  at  the  spiritualty, 
In  England  nor  at  the  temporaltie, 

They  goe  so  in  their  array. 
And  I  purpose  in  full  great  ire, 
To  hrenn  their  clergy  in  a  fire 
And  punish  them  to  my  pay." 

A  shower  falling  with  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  I  took  shelter  in  a  little  cottage, 
where  I  found  a  pretty  young  woman 
with  her  firstborn  in  her  arms.  Crow- 
ing, instead  of  crying  at  sight  of  the 
stranger,  I  remarked  what  a  fine  big 
boy  he  was  ;  and  his  proud  mother, 
turning  her  face  modestly  a  little  away, 
replied :  "  And  yet  they  say  a  fore- 
son  is  ordinarily  sma'."  Looking  from 
the  cottage-door,  she  pointed  out  to  me 
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where,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
gleaming  water,  Annan  might  just  be 
distinguished,  and  where,  up  the  estuary 
of  the  Nith,  lay  Dumfries  ;  and  I  was 
delighted  with  the  beautiful  lake-like 
Firth,  the  charm  of  which,  I  imagined, 
must  be  mainly  owing  to  the  variety  of 
its  coast-outlines,  and  the  undefined, 
mysterious  recesses  of  its  bays  and 
estuaries  ;  though  there  were  also, 
indeed,  the  fine  distant  forms  of  the 
Scotish  and  English  mountains,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  of  a  bright  though 
beclouded  summer's  day. 

Returning  once  more  to  Carlisle,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  (42)  Arthuret, 
which  Hutchinson  supposes  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Arthur's  Head,  might  ratber 
have  been  originally  Ardderyd,  the  scene 
of  that  final  battle,  "in  campo  inter 
Lidel  et  Carvanolow  situato,"  the  ter- 
rible mutual  slaughter  of  which  drove 
Merlin  mad.  Leaving,  therefore,  by 
train,  for  Longdown,  but  twenty 
minutes  distant,  I  walked  to  the  mound 
by  Arthuret  Church,  some  two  miles 
off.  And  standing  there  looking  west, 
and  thinking  of  where  behind  me 
must  lie  (43)  the  Liddel  and  (44)  Carva- 
nolow, I  could  not  doubt  the  correctness 
of  my  conjecture.  A  grander  battle-plain 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  could  the 
enemy  be  manoeuvred  to  attack  one  in 
a  position  of  which  that  eminence 
should  be  the  centre.  In  the  distance, 
behind  and  around,  low  hills,  except 
where  they  rise  to  a  greater  height  on 
the  Scotish  border ;  in  front  the  Esk, 
flowing  across  the  plain  to  fall  into  the 
Solway  Firth,  after  having  been  joined 
by  the  Line ;  and  bounding  the  plain, 
the  sea,  into  which,  should  the  enemy 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  attack, 
the  victors,  fording  the  river,  might 
drive  them  in  irreparable  rout. 

But  some  three  months  after  this 
identification  of  Arthuret  with  Ardde- 
ryd, and  after  this  paper  had  been 
written,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
expanded  form,  and  offered  for  publica- 
tion, I  found  that  Mr.  Skene  had  not 
only  also  made  this  discovery,  but  had 
already  communicated  it  to  the  Society 
of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  though 


his  paper  was  not  yet  published.  It  was 
something  of  a  disappointment  to  be 
anticipated,  but  much  more  of  a  pleasure 
to  be  confirmed  in  my  views  by  so 
learned  an  antiquary.  To  Mr.  Skene's 
essay,  therefore,  I  must  refer  those  who 
may  be  further  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  I  shall  here  only  add  that,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  connexion 
of  the  name  with  Arthur,  Arthuret  is 
placed  in  this  list  of  Arthurian  localities 
merely  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
historical  Merlin  at  this  great  battle 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity — 
between  Gwenddolow  (whose  name  sur- 
vives in  Carwhinelow,  Carvanolow,  Caer- 
wenddolew,  the  city  of  Gwenddolew) 
on  the  one  side  and  Rydderch  on  the 
other. 

Past  great  farms,  or  rather  agricul- 
tural manufactories,  with  their  steam- 
engines  and  chimney-stalks,  I  wandered 
over  the  old  battle-plain  down  to  and 
by  a  primitive  wooden  bridge  mounted 
on  stilts,  across  the  Line.    Then  getting 
on   the   turnpike   road   to    Glasgow,  I 
crossed  the  Esk  by  an  iron  bridge,  and, 
a  mile  or  so  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Border,  I  turned  towards  the  sea,  but 
some  five  minutes  distant  now.      The 
scene  I  beheld  as  I  went  down  to  the 
tide,  "  washing  among  the  reeds,"  struck 
me  as  of  a  weird  and  magical  beauty. 
Behind,   in    the   middle   of  the   great 
plain,  was  still  clearly  visible  the  mound 
of  Arthuret ;  before  me,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance,   to   the   right  was    the    Scotish 
Criffel,    and    to   the   left  the   English 
Skiddaw ;  between  these,  in  the  sheen 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  stretching  away 
amid  points  of  land  to  the  west,  so  that, 
whether  it  was  landlocked  as  a  lake,  or 
boundless  as  a  sea,  one  could  not  tell, 
was    (45)    the    Solway.       "Here,"    I 
thought,  "well  may  one  feign  that  here, 
even  at  such  a  sunset  hour  as  this, 
after  the  last  fatal  battle,  on  the  plain 
above,  Excalibur  was  thrown  into  the 
sea;  that  here  it  was  caught  by  the 
fairy  hand,  and  borne  aloft,  symbol  of 
the  hope  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
genius  of  the  Celtic  races  ;  and  there, 
in  the  infinite  Beyond,  is  Avalon." 
We  find  our  next  group  of  Scotish 
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Arthurian  localities  in  what  are  now  the 
counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,  Ayr, 
llenfrew,  and  Dumbarton;  for  in  this 
district,  or  closely  adjoining  it,  we  shall 
find  the  various  ancient  territories 

"  Of  (46)  Kunynge,  of  (47)  Carryke,  of  (48) 

Conynghame,  of  (49)  Kyle, 
Of  (50)  Lomonde,  of  (51)  Lenay,  of  (52) 
Lowthayne  hillis." 

Here  also  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
identify 

"  Alle  the  landes  and  the  lythes,  from  (53) 

Lowyke  to  (54)  Layre, 
(55)  The  Lebynge,  (56)  the  Lewpynge,  (57) 
the  Leveastre  lie," 

and  others  which,  though  undoubtedly 
in  Scotland,  are,  through  the  misspelling 
probably  of  English  copyists  of  the 
MS8.,  still  unidentified  by  the  Scotish 
antiquaries,  to  whom  Sir  F.  Madden, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  now,  recom- 
mended the  task.  But  the  chief  Ar- 
thurian interest  of  this  district  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  (58)  Galloway,  the 
patrimony  of  Sir  Gawayne,  son  of  Lot, 
King  of  (59)  Lothian,  and  hence  the 
probable  birthland  of  so  many  knights, 
of  whom  the  only  description  is  but 
such  as  this  :  "  Al  they  were  of  Scot- 
"  land,  outlier  of  Sir  Gawayne's  kyne, 
"  outlier  well-willers  to  his  bretheren." 

From  the  Broughton  station  of  the 
railway  that  connects  Peebles  with  the 
western  main  line  through  England 
and  Scotland,  I  set  out  on  foot  for 
Merlin's  Grave  at  (60)  Drummelzier. 
Crossing  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  and  reaching  the  ancient  parish 
church  and  kirktown,  or  hamlet,  by  the 
Pansayl  (i.e.  Willow)  Burn,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  intelligent  shoemaker  of  the  place. 
From  his  account,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  dotibt  as  to  which  of  two  localities 
here  had  the  best  traditional  right  to  be 
called  the  grave  of  Merlin.  That  now 
certainly  the  most  picturesque,  and 
maintained  by  the  late  Dr.  Somerville, 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  to  be  the  true 
site  of  the  tomb,  is  by  an  ancient  thorn- 
tree,  of  which  there  is  now  a  younger 
thriving  offshoot  (fair  augury  of  a  renewal 


of  Merlin's  fame)  by  the  burnside,  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  moraine  on  which 
stand  the  kirk  and  manse.  But  it 
seems  that,  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
a  corn-field,  there  used  to  be  a  cairn 
called  Merlin's  Grave ;  and  though  the 
Pansayl  does  not  at  present  meet  the 
Tweed  at  this  spot,  yet  it  did  so  for  a 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  great  spaet  ov 
overflow  of  the  river,  when  the  Scotish 
James  VI.  became  King  of  England ; 
and  so  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  that 

"  When  Tweed  and  Pansayl  meet  at  Merlin's 

Grave, 
Scotland  and  England  one  king  shall  have." 

For  me,  not  oidy  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity, but  the  perennial  thorn-tree  decides 
the  matter.  But  whichever  be  the 
better  tradition  as  to  the  place  where 
Yiviana,  that  he  might  be  with  her 
henceforth  for  evermore,  imprisoned 
Merlin  in  an  invisible  tomb,  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  still  the  same.  And 
the  here  narrow  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
with  its  inclosing  hills,  though  by  no 
means,  in  its  present  disafforested  state, 
of  an  impressive  beauty  or  grandeur, 
cannot  be  looked  on  with  indifference 
by  any  one  who  knows  how,  as  M.  de  la 
Villemarque  writes  : — 

"  La  plus  ancienne  tradition  romanesque 
a  fait  agir  Merlin,  comment  elle  a  person ni He, 
et  idealise  en  lui  le  devouement  passione  a, 
tout  ce  o^ie  la  grande  epoque  chevaleresquf 
jugeait  digne  de  son  respect,  je  veux  dire  la 
religion,  la  patrie,  la  royaute,  1'amour,  1'amour 
pur,  discret,  delicat,  la  solitude  a  deux  eter- 
nellement  enchantee." 

And  well  may  the  French  savant,  in  his 
history  of  the  bard,  his  works,  and  in- 
fluence, refuse  to  follow  him, — 

"  A  travers  les  fantaisies  des  continuateurs 
et  des  imitateurs  de  son  noble  panegyrists, 
Robert  de  Borron.  L'esprit  grivois  et  gogue- 
nard  y  remplace  progressivement  1'esprit  moral 
et  grave  passe,  de  la  tradition  bretonne  dans 
I'ceuvre  frangaise  primitive.  Le  sentiment  est 
chasse  trop  sou  vent  par  la  rire ;  ce  qui  est 
eleve,  par  ce  qui  est  plat ;  le  serieux  par 
1'amusant.  A  la  fin  Merlin  sera  plus  ou  moins 
moule  sur  le  type  scholastique  et  vulgaire  du 
savant  devenu  fou  d'orgueil,  du  sage  Salomon 
que  seduisent  les  femmes  etrangeres,  du  pot-to 
Lucrece  que  la  perfide  Lucile  empoisoune,  du 
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\ieillard  de  la  comedie,  victime  de  sa  sotte 
passion.  Et  la  verve  de  Rabelais  pas  plus  que 
Part  de  Tennyson  ne  parviendront  complete- 
nient  a  vaincre  la  pitie  qu'inspirera  cette  figure 
ombrante." 

In  the  legends  and  romances  of  Merlin 
mention  is  ever  made  of  a  fountain  by 
which  he  used  to  meet  his  love,  and 
around  which  he  caused  to  spring  up  the 
enchanted  Garden  of  Joy.  Of  no  well 
or  fountain,  however,  could  I  hear,  either 
with  the  name  or  a  tradition  of  Merlin 
attached  to  it.  But  as  we  know  that  it 
was  in  the  forests  of  Tweeddale  that  the 
Caledonian  Merlin  wandered,  constantly 
escaping  from  the  conventional  falsities 
and  restraints  of  the  court,  I  could  not 
leave  this  fair  region  without  visiting 
that  land  of  fountains  and  springs  of 
water,  that  central  mountain-district  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  where  at  no  great 
distance  apart  are  the  sources  of  the  east- 
ward-flowing Tweed,  the  westward-run- 
ning Clyde,  and  the  southward-falling 
Annan.  And  having  wandered  about 
here  for  several  days,  I  thought  'at  last 
that  I  might,  perhaps,  best  identify  the 
(61)  Sources  of  the  Clyde  with  the 
fountain  of  the  Caledonian  Merlin,  from 
the  description  of  it  in  the  Scotish  (?) 
"  Vita  Merlini "  of  the  thirteenth 
century  : — 

"  Fons  erat  in  suramo  cujusdam  vertice  mentis, 
Undique  prsecinctus  corulis  densisque  fru- 

tectis. 

Illic  Merlinus  consederat ;  inde  peromnes 
Spectabat  silvas,  cursusque  jocosque  ferarum. " 

And  if  the  Garden  of  Joy  were  to  be 
sought  in  the  Caledonian  Forest  rather 
than  in  the  Bois  de  Broceliand,  it  might 
well,  I  thought,  be  imagined  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Tweed  on  the 
north ;  the  Clyde  and  Annan  on  the 
west ;  Moffat  Water,  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes,  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  Yarrow 
Water  on  the  south ;  and  Ettrick  Water 
on  the  east.  For  the  scenery  here  is,  I 
think,  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  in 
all  Tweeddale ;  and  has  from  of  old  in- 
spired many  a  poet's  song.  Over  the 
steep  green  sides  of  the  pastoral  dales, 
sweep  the  swift  shadows  of  the  clouds. 
Fountains  and  streams  abound.  Of  the 
many  waterfalls,  one,  some  200  feet  high, 


is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Scotland.  Deep 
ravines  there  are,  too,  and  shadowy 
mountain  nooks.  And  all  the  Garden 
wants— for  it  still  has  its  flowers — are 
the  trees  which  once  overhung  what, 
with  them,  might  be  its  fairy  lakes. 
Here,  then,  we  may  feign  that  Viviana 
listened  to  the  choral  songs  that  the 
Enchanter  caused  to  arise  around  them, 
disregarding  in  her  delight  the  ominous 
refrain  : — 

"  L'amour  arrive  en  chantant, 
Et  s'en  retourne  en  pleurant. " 

But  if  there  is  no  fountain  bearing 
the  name  of  Merlin  in  his  ancient  forest, 
there  is  more  than  one  dedicated  to 
that  St.  Kentigern  or  St.  Mungo  who, 
according  to  the  monastic  legend,  con- 
verted the  heathen  bard,  the  Merliii 
whom  M.  de  la  Ville marque  distinguishes 
as  personnage  reel,  from  the  mythologi- 
cal, legendary,  poetical,  and  rornanesquo 
Merlins.  Of  these  wells  or  fountains, 
(62  and  63)  one  is  near  Peebles ;  another, 
better  known  perhaps,  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow ;  of  which  city  St. 
Mungo  was,  it  is  said,  the  founder,  about 
A.D.  560. 

And  now,  approaching  the  south- 
west end  of  the  Grampian  chain,  we  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  Arthurian  Scot- 
land, and  the  end  of  our  circuit.  We 
have,  indeed,  but  two  more  localities  to 
note ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  (64) 
Dumbarton,  the  traditional  birthplace  of 
Mordred.  It  was  towards  sunset  that  I 
climbed  the  castle  rock,  where  the  sword 
of  Wallace  is  still  preserved,  and  beheld 
a  scene  of  rarely  equalled  beauty  :  broad 
river,  wealthy  plains,  and  grand  moun- 
tains ;  the  long  extent  of  Ben  Lomond, 
clear  and  well  defined  ;  and  all  suffused 
with  the  red  sunset-glow  that  augured 
a  fair  morrow  for  ascending  the  rugged 
peak  of  (65)  Ben  Arthur. 

But  the  verification  of  the  theory  here 
advanced  as  to  the  cliief  country  of 
Arthurian  tradition  is  by  no  means  to 
be  found  merely  in  what  would,  from 
the  above,  appear  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  localities  with  Arthurian 
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names  or  traditions  attached  to  them 
exceed,  in  the  district  I  have  indicated, 
the  number  of  such  localities  in  any 
other  district  of  similar  extent.  And 
I  would  now  draw  attention  to  the 
completeness  and  unity  of  these  several 
localities  in  reference  to  the  incidents 
of  Arthurian  romance,  as  a  further  and 
very  important  verification  of  this  theory 
as  to  the  country  in  which  the  Arthurian 
traditions  have  their  chief  "  local  habi- 
tation." 

To  see.  however,  the  unity  and  com- 
pleteness of  those  traditional  localities, 
we  must  first  have  reduced  to  some 
order  the  Arthurian  legends  and 
romantic  tales  themselves.  They  will 
he  found,  I  think,  very  distinctly  divi- 
sible into  six  classes.  As  either  the 
first,  or  last  class  of  these  legends,  we 
may  consider  those  which  relate  to  the 
enchanted  sleep  and  resurrection  of  the 
Arthurian  chivalry.  Then  we  have  the 
five  classes  of  adventures  to  which,  bor- 
rowing the  title  of  the  lost  work  of  the 
early  Scotish  poet,  "Huchowne  of  the 
Awle  Ryale,"  we  may  give  the  general 
name  of  "  The  Great  Geste  of  Arthur." 
The  first  class  of  these, — including  the 
various  stories  of  the  forest  lite  of 
Merlin  and  the  young  Arthur ;  the  loves 
of  both  master  and  pupil ;  the  grand 
political  denouement  of  the  election  of 
Arthur  as  king ;  his  marriage  ;  the  vic- 
tory of  the  national  cause,  of  which  he 
is  the  representative ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Table  Rounde, — we  may 
conveniently  distinguish  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Romance  of  the  Forest ;  or,  the 
Adventures  of  Arthur."  Then  we  find  in 
these  legends  and  tales  a  great  number 
of  scenes,  incidents,  and  characters  which 
are  of  all  the  various  kinds  into  which 
German  writers  on  aesthetics  nave  clas- 
sified Das  Komische,  the  Comic.  Of 
this  part  of  the  "  Great  Geste,"  at  once 
the  most  prominent  and  heroic  character 
is,  at  least  in  the  earlier  romances,  that 
noble  Don  Giovanni,  the  gay  Knight  of 
Galloway,  the  courteous  Sir  Gawayne ; 
and  its  most  important  incidents  are 
those  which  bring  "the  awntyres  of 
Arthure  at  the  Tern  Wathelyne  "  to  a 
happy  conclusion  in  the  marriage  of  Sir 


Gawayne,  and  the  retransformation  of 
the  Foul  Ladye  and  the  Grim  Baron.  This 
class,  therefore,  of  Arthurian  stories  may 
be  generalized  and  distinguished  as  the 
"  Comedy  of  the  Table  Rounde  ;  or,  the 
Marriage  of  Sir  Gawayne."  Next  in 
order  may  come  that  great  class  of  ad- 
ventures connected  with  "thachyeuyng 
of  the  Sane  Greal,"  and  contained  in 
those  romances  which  form  a  variously- 
told  epic,  in  which  the  chivalrous  and 
religious  spirit  of  the  Crusades  had  its 
most  popular  cotemporary  poetic  ex- 
pression. This  third  part  of  the  stories 
of  the  "  Great  Geste  of  Arthur "  may, 
then,  be  distinguished  as  the  "  History 
of  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail ;  or,  the 
Wars  of  Sir  Perceval."  For  he  is  ever 
the  chief  of  the  knights  who  achieve 
the  Quest.  And  under  this  class  may 
be  also  conveniently  included  those 
earlier  legends  of  the  foreign  victories 
of  Arthur  of  which  the  adventures  of 
the  Quest  afterwards  took  the  place, 
and  which,  as  Professor  Pearson  says, 
"  seem  traceable  to  the  conquests 
"  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  who,  him- 
"  self  of  British  descent,  raised  his 
"  standard  in  Britain  in  A.D.  382,  and 
"  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gratian 
"  was  left  undisputed  master  of  Britain, 
"  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  western 
"  half  of  the  Reman  Empire."  Then, 
as  the  fourth  part  of  the  "  Great  Geste," 
we  have  the  tragic  stories  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  long  unfaithfulness  of  the 
wife  and  of  the  friend,  and  the  news  of 
the  treason  of  the  bastard  son ;  the 
death  of  the  noble  and  beloved  Sir 
Gawayne,  the  wound  given  him  by  Sir 
Lancelot,  fatally  re-opened  in  the  first 
battle  against  the  revolted  Mordred ; 
the  still  more  tragic  scene  of  the  love- 
worn  end  of  Merlin,  and  of  the  pro- 
phecies from  his  mystic  Tomb  ;  the  last 
parting,  and  soon  thereafter  the  deaths 
of  Guinevere  and  of 

"  The  truest  lover  of  a  synfull  man  that 
ever  loved  woman ;  the  kyndest  man  that  ever 
stroke  with  sword ;  the  goodlyest  persone 
that  euer  came  among  prees  of  knyghtes  ;  the 
mekest  man  and  the  gentylest  that  euer  ete  in 
halle  amonge  ladyes ;  and  the  sternest  knyghte 
to  his  iiiortall  foo  that  euer  put  spere  in  the 
reyst;" 
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and,  finally,  the  terrible  mutual  slaughter 
of  the  battle  by  the  Western  Sea,  "  with 
"  the  dolourous  deth  and  departyng  out 
"  of  this  worlde  of  them  al."  But  not 
thus  ends  this  wondrous  cycle  of  romance. 
Succeeding  those  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  belonging  to  "  The  Tragedy  of 
the  Morte  d' Arthur ;  or,  the  Bevolt  of 
Mordred,"  we  find  a  class  of  tales  which 
give  to  the  contemplation  of  the  varied 
tragic  story  of  the  "  Great  Geste  "  a  high 
artistic  repose  and  satisfaction.  Such 
are  the  tales  of  the  sore-  wounded 
Arthur  being  borne  away  over  the 
waves  by  the  Ladies  of  Avalon  to  their 
blessed  Island  in  the  West.  And  this 
class  may  be  generally  designated  "  The 
Vision  of  Avalon;  or,  the  Departing 
into  Light." 

Now  what  I  would  here  point  out  is, 
that  for  the  legends  and  romantic  tales 
of  all  these  six  different  classes  are  not 
only  to  be  found  local  habitations  in 
Arthurian  Scotland,  but-  that  these 
Scotish  localities  are  all  in  the  most 
natural  relation  to  each  other ;  in  just 
such  relation,  indeed,  as,  had  the  "  Great 
Geste  "  of  Arthur  been  actually  played 
out  in  Arthurian  Scotland,  instead  of 
being  merely  a  cycle  of  fictitious  ad- 
ventures, the  localities  of  its  incidents 
would  most  probably  have  borne  to  each 
other. 

For  observe,  first,  that  of  all  the  places 
with  traditions  of  the  enchanted  sleep 
of  Arthur  and  his  knights  attached  to 
them,  there  seem  to  be  none  that  can, 
either  in  scenic  or  traditional  import- 
ance, vie  with  those  Eildon  Hills  which 
form  the  fit  centre  of  Arthurian  Scot- 
land. As  the  appropriate  and  romantic 
scene  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Great 
Geste,"  we  have  the  Caledonian  Forest, 
with  its  Merlin -haunted  fountains; 
Dumbarton,  the  birthplace  of  Mordred, 
— the  spot,  therefore,  where  we  first  get 
hold  of  that  thread  which  forms  the 
clue  by  which  we  may  be  guided  to  see 
the  dramatic  unity  of  the  vast  labyrinth 
of  these  tales  ;  and  Cardueil,  or  Carlisle, 
where  the  kinged  and  victorious  Arthur 
establishes  his  Table  Eounde.  Then, 
as  the  fit  scene  of  the  Comedy,  we  have 
Joyeuse  Garde,  the  Castle  of  Seven 


Shields,  Inglewood  Forest,  Castle  Hewin, 
the  Tarn  Wahethelyne,  the  GreenChapel, 
and  the  other  Cumbrian  localities  above- 
noted.  The  scenes  of  the  Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  as  of  the  continental  con- 
quests of  Arthur,  forming  the  third  part 
of  the  "  Great  Geste,"  are,  of  course,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Arthurian  Scotland, 
as  well  as  of  Arthurian  Brittany,  or 
Arthurian  Wales.  For  where  these 
scenes  are  not  laid  in.  a  wholly  un- 
identifiable region  corresponding  to  their 
supernatural  character,  they  are  gene- 
rally in  the  sacred  East,  where  is  "  the 
citie  of  Criste  oure  the  salt  flude."  But 
with  the  fourth  part  of  the  "  Great 
Geste"  we  may  again  return  to  Scotland, 
and  find  fit  traditional  localities  for  the 
tragic  incidents  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur 
in  the  Chatel  Orgueilleux ;  Joyeuse 
Garde  become  again  Dolorous  Garde; 
Wedale,  or  the  Vale  of  Woe ;  the  Tomb, 
and  perennial  Thorn  of  Merlin,  where 
the  Stream  of  Willows  joins  the  Tweed 
in  the  midst  of  his  beloved  Caledonian 
Forest ;  the  solitary  northern  Grave  of 
Guinevere ;  and  the  sunset  battle-plain 
of  Ardderyd.  Finally,  over  the  Solway, 
as  the  Great  Western  Lake  adjoining 
the  last  fatal  battle-field,  may  fitly  rise 
for  us  the  magic  scenes  of  the  Vision  of 
Avalon. 

I  would  now,  in  conclusion,  make  one 
or  two  general  remarks  on  the  theory 
above  set  forth.  And  first,  it  seems 
important  to  observe  that,  even  if  the 
evidence  adduced  in  the  two  foregoing 
sections  should  not  be  sufficiently  con- 
vincing at  once  to  gain  general  assent 
to  considering  Scotland  as  the  chief 
country  of  Arthurian  tradition  ;  yet  it 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  in  Scotland 
alone  are  to  be  found  localities  apper-. 
taining  to  both  the  great,  and  as  I  hope 
to  show,  allied  cycles  of  Celtic  poesy, 
the  Fingalian  and  Arthurian.  Like  the 
shells  that  distinguish  different  but 
allied  strata,  are  these  localities  to  the 
two  great  formations  of  Celtic  tradition. 

One  principal  reason  of  this  I  take 
to  be  that  these  two  cycles  form  the 
distinctive  poesies  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Celtic  race,  the  Gaelic 
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and  Cymric ;  and  that  in  Scotland 
alone  the  two  great  families  of  the  Gael 
and  the  Cymri  have  come  first  into 
antagonism,  and  then  into  peaceful 
union. 

Eemark  further,  how  curiously  it 
would,  from  the  above  theory,  appear 
that  the  vast  secular  changes  of  geology 
are  connected  with  and  determine  such 
phenomena  of  a  day  as  human  antiqui- 
ties. Through  millions  of  years  worked 
the  slow  forces  of  which  the  outcome 
were  the  present  geological  divisions  of 
Scotland ;  and  these,  at  length,  deter- 
mined the  respective  seats  of  two  fami- 
lies of  a  race  of  men,  and  the  relations 
of  the  localities  of  their  distinctive  tra- 
ditions. 

And  yet  another  concluding  remark 
I  may,  •  perhaps,  he  permitted.  It  is 
not  merely  to  the  antiquarian,  I  venture 
to  think,  that  this  bringing  together  of 
Arthurian  localities,  and  hence  fixing 
the  chief  country  of  Arthurian  tradition, 
may  be  of  interest.  For  the  new  con- 
ceptions of  the  world,  and  of  human 
history  and  destiny,  that  Science  is 
forcing  upon  us,  require  a  New  Poesy 
for  their  synthetic  expression  :  a  New 


Poesy,  to  show  that  life,  so  far  from, 
being  stripped  by  the  discoveries  of 
Science  of  all  that  makes  it,  to  the 
nobler  sort,  worth  having,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge,  invested  with  a  new  beauty, 
a  more  tragic  grandeur,  and  inspired 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  environing 
Infinite.  New  conceptions  require  new 
forms  for  their  poetic  expression.  And 
as  the  Italian  literature  of  the  Eenais- 
sance  was  a  mine  of  poetic  forms 
for  our  earlier  poets ;  or  as,  to  take  a 
more  appropriate  example,  the  old  Greek 
legends,  made  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey 
of  by  Homer,  furnished  the  poets  of  the 
great  age  of  Greece  with  the  forms  of 
their  immortal  dramas  ;  so  the  old  Celtic 
legends,  as  they  have  been  prepared 
for  us  by  the  poetic  romancers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  present  the  most  varied  and  easily 
adaptable  material  for  the  poets  who 
will  dare  unreservedly  to  accept  Science. 
It  is  thus,  as  offering  classic  localities 
for  a  New  Poesy,  that  I  would  seek  to 
interest  others  than  antiquaries  only  in 
Arthurian  Scotland. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

IN   commencing  this  chapter,  I  must 
say  something  about  Mr.  Mauleverer. 

To  me,  with  his  undisguised  love  of 
eating,  and  his  dreary  depreciation  of 
all  human  affairs,  he  was  certainly  a 
disagreeable  character.  I  intimated 
something  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Milver- 
ton.  He  replied,  "  My  dear  boy,  what 
I  dislike  in  you  young  people,  is  your 
terrible  want  of  tolerance.  Certainly, 
as  a  man  grows  older,  he  loses  some  of 
the  refinement  and  some  of  the  absolute 
straightforwardness  that  belong  to  youth ; 
but  he  generally  gains  something  that 
is  of  more  worth  than  what  he  loses, 
— namely,  tolerance,  or,  to  use  a  more 
Christian  word,  charity.  Now,  that 
sensual  man,  as  I  know  you  think  him 
to  be,  is  a  most  devoted  friend,  and 
would  lay  down  his  fortune  and  his  life, 
and  even  his  truffles,  for  us,  his  friends. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  did  a  few 
months  ago  1  He  had  half  his  fortune 
placed  in  one  of  those  banks  about 
which  there  were  the  worst  rumours. 
He  came  to  me,  and  talked  about  it.  I 
naturally  advised  him  to  withdraw  some 
of  the  money.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot 
do  it.  This  banker's  father  once  aided 
my  father,  and  I  will  partake  the  fall  of 
the  house,  if  it  does  fall.'  And  he  has 
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partaken  it ;  and,  what  is  more,  you 
will  never  hear  a  murmur  from  him 
upon  the  subject. 

"  Now,  you  know,  I  am  not  going  to 
dislike  such  a  man  as  that,  merely  be- 
cause he  has  an  inordinate  love  of 
truffles — which,  by  the  way,  I  think  a 
most  overrated  root." 

I  never  said  anything  more  against 
Mr.  Mauleverer. 

There  is  another  of  our  companions 
about  which  I  must  say  something. 
Everybody,  I  imagine,  supposes  that  he, 
or  she,  has  the  most  wonderful  dog  in 
existence  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  no 
delusion  on  our  part  to  declare  that  we 
have  the  most  unapproachable  dog — 
I  mean  unapproachable  in  a  good 
sense.  It  is  a  bull  terrier.  All  the 
ladies  vow  that,  with  her  white  body, 
red  eyes,  and  protruding  lower  lip,  she 
is  hideously  ugly  ',  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  gentlemen  maintain  that 
she  is  "beautiful  exceedingly."  And 
Mr.  Milverton  will  become  quite  elo- 
quent about  the  tenderness  and  the 
pathos  that  are  expressed  in  her  face. 
He  has  given  her  the  rather  inappro- 
priate name  of  "  Fairy."  She  is  the  only 
dog  I  ever  knew  that  can  kiss.  Most 
dogs  slobber  over  you,  and  make  you 
very  uncomfortable,  while  you  are  re- 
ceiving their  most  affectionate  atten- 
tions ;  but  Fairy  can  give  you  a  dry 
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kiss.  Another  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  her  is  that,  when  she  is  very 
happy  and  comfortable,  she  purrs  like  a 
cat,  only  with  a  noble  and  more  sonorous 
purring.1  Of  course,  she  and  Sir  John 
Ellesmere  became  good  friends  on  the 
first  day  they  met,  and  nothing  could  be 
prettier  to  see  than  the  way  in  which, 
when  she  was  walking  off  with  him,  and 
was  recalled  by  Mr.  Milverton,  she 
would  leave  Sir  John  Ellesmere,  wag- 
ging her  tail,  looking  back  occasionally 
at  him,  and  almost  saying — at  least  in 
very  distinct  dog  language — "  I  should 
like  to  go  with  you  of  all  things,  but  I 
must  stay  with  rny  master ;  he  always 
works  better  when  I  am  at  his  feet  in 
the  study." 

Mr.  Milverton  would  not  humour  Sir 
John  Ellesmere  in  his  wish  to  have  the 
readings  always  in  the  library,  and  to- 
day he  resolved  to  have  it  on  a  lake  that 
is  not  far  from  Worth-Ashton.  We 
call  it  a  lake ;  but,  really,  it  is  only  a 
pond  of  about  thirteen  acres.  Ellesmere 
pretended  to  dislike  this  arrangement, 
but  I  suspect  approved  of  it  thoroughly. 

1  It  may  seem  trivial,  my  mention  of  this 
animal,  but  I  think  that  the  ways  of  a  house- 
hold are  never  understood  unless  one  knows 
all  about  their  domestic  animals, — their  cats 
and  dogs,  and  babies,  as  Sir  John  Ellesmere 
would  say.  And  we  are  all  so  fond  of  animals 
in  our  house.  My  master  dotes  upon  them, 
and  so  do  I,  and  so  does  Sir  John.  I  often 
observe,  that  our  conversation  at  dinner-time, 
when  we  are  alone,  turns  a  great  deal  upon 
Fairy's  wonderful  sayings  (i.e.  barkings)  and 
doings. 

\Ye  have  a  cat  named  Bijou,  a  perfect  pro- 
digy (of  course  the  world  will  think  that  all 
our  pets  are  prodigies,  but  so  they  are).  This 
cat,  also  entirely  white,  like  Fairy,  with  eyes 
of  different  colours,  is  chatty,  affectionate, 
and  companionable.  Sir  John  says  that  he 
(for  it  is  a  tom-cat)  is  the  only  perfectly  happy 
and  wise  creature,  not  being  a  fish,  he  has 
ever  known,  ready  to  forget  its  anxieties  and 
cares,  and  go  to  sleep  at  all  times.  It  does 
not  know  what  scratching  means  :  it  will  walk 
out  with  you  like  a  dog,  and  is  really  more 
attached  to  the  people  it  lives  with  than  to 
the  house  it  lives  in. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  those  animals 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  nominate  "  the  lower 
creation  "  would  become,  if  they  lived  with 
more  rational  and  more  humane  human  beings 
than  those  whom  they  generally  have  as 
masters.  This  is  a  saying  of  my  master's,  not 
of  mine  ;  Tut  I  thoroughly  agree  with  it. 


As  we  were  punting  up  and  down  the 
lake,  before  taking  up  our  abode  in  a 
new  duck-house,  which  the  benevolent 
proprietor  (with  whom  Mr.  Milverton 
was  acquainted)  had  built  for  the  wild 
ducks,  but  which  they  had  not  yet 
inhabited,  Ellesmere  startled  us  by  the 
most  violent  exclamations  of  surprise, 
and  entreated  us  to  stop. 

Ellesmere.  Don't  hurry  on  in  that  way. 
I  see  a  buried  lake  city. 

We  will  change  the  -venue  from  Switzer- 
land to  Hampshire  ;  and  here  is  the  city. 
How  clear  the  water  is  !  I  declare  I  see  at 
the  bottom  a  dead  cat,  an  old  spade,  and  a 
decaying  basket.  Here  are  quite  enough 
remains  to  indicate  a  lake  city.  What 
would  not  Milverton  deduce  from  a  dead 
cat,  a  spade,  and  a  basket  ?  Intercourse 
with  Persia,  abundant  iron  foundries,  and 
the  textile  arts  carried  out  to  perfection.  If 
osier  twigs  can  be  woven  into  baskets,  why 
not  silk,  or  cotton,  or  linen  thread,  into  their 
respective  fabrics  ?  I  do  believe  there  is  a 
bit  of  rag  attached  to  the  basket,  and,  if  so, 
what  a  field  of  civilization  lies  before  his 
imaginative  mind ! 

Sir  Arthur.  What  a  beautiful  thing  even 
this  small  lake  is  !  Look  at  the  exquisite 
roundings  off  of  all  corners  of  the  land. 

Then  the  water  weeds,  the  water  insects, 
the  lazy,  happy  fish 

Ellesmere.  The  water  rats  too  —  those 
engaging  little  creatures  !  How  Fairy  would 
like  to  get  at  them.  For  my  part,  I  should 
like  to  be  a  fish.  Fishes  seem  to  have  so 
little  bother  with  their  relations  and  their 
families.  Now  what  a  life  Fairy  led  us,  as 
long  as  she  had  that  pup  of  hers  ! 

She  was  always  bringing  it  in  her  mouth, 
and  introducing  it,  saying  as  plainly  as  pos- 
sible, "  My '  son,  sir/'  "  My  eldest  son," 
"  Quite  a  genius  ;"  and,  in  fact,  she  intro- 
duced it  so  early  into  good  society,  and  so 
overwhelmed  the  poor  little  creature  with 
her  attentions,  that  it  died  prematurely. 

Johnson.  It  was  a  most  curious  thing  to 
see  how,  if  you  asked  her,  "  Where  is  your 
pup,  Fairy  1 "  she  led  the  way  at  once,  wag- 
ging her  tail  like  a  pendulum  all  the  time, 
to  her  kennel.  Now,  how  could  she  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  those  words  ] 

Ellesmere.  Some  wit  has  said,  "  Good 
Americans,  when  they  die,  go  to  Paris."  I 
should  like  to  invert  the  Darwinian  theory, 
and  to  say  that  all  good  men  and  women, 
when  they  die,  have,  for  a  time,  the  honour 
of  becoming  dogs.  On  second  thoughts,  the 
women  never  :  they  become  cats. 

But,  to  return  to  my  ambition  to  become 
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a  fish.  You  see,  fish  fathers  seem  never  to 
have  anything  analogous  to  paying  college 
debts  for  their  eldest  sons  ;  but  that  is  not 
all.  Oh,  the  life  Lady  Ellesmere  led  me, 
after  little  Johnny  was  born,  about  his 
teeth !  Nine  times  a  day  at  least  did  she 
drag  me  up  to  the  nursery,  to  show  me  the 
advent  of  two  little  teeth.  Never  before,  I 
was  informed,  had  any  child  been  known  at 
that  age  to  have  two  teeth.  I  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  I  felt  them,  otherwise  I  saw 
that  Lady  Ellesmere  and  the  nurse  would 
declare  that  I  was  a  perfect  brute.  Now, 
you  know,  if  one  were  a  fish  father,  and  had 
.about  a  million  of  children,  the  mother  could 
not  be  lugging  one  about  for  ever  to  feel  for 
the  teeth  of  the  little  darlings,  and  com- 
pelling one  to  swear  that  one  felt  these  in- 
teresting molars  whether  one  did  or  did  not ; 
but  I  must  say  that  Fairy  was  quite  as  tire- 
some as  Lady  Ellesmere,  and  you  see  the 
consequence. 

After  punting  about  till  we  were 
tired,  we  took  refuge  from  the  sun  in 
the  duck-house,  and,  having  had  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  us  camp-stools, 
we  were  soon  very  comfortable.  This 
"building  was  therefore  inaugurated  in  a 
way  which,  I  should  think,  no  duck- 
house  had  ever  been  "before. 

"We  had  hardly  seated  ourselves,  be- 
fore the  conversation  was  commenced  by 
Sir  John  Ellesmere. 

Ellesmere.  Let  us  have  a  cigar.  Mrs. 
Milverton  and  Lady  Ellesmere  are  very  like 
ordinary  women.  Womanity  is  strong  in 
them.  They  scold  like  the  rest  of  their  sex ; 
they  delight,  in  a  delicate  way,  to  show  forth 
the  weaknesses  of  their  respective  husbands; 
they  can,  both  of  them,  pout  and  look  in- 
jured ;  and  they  can  cry  at  you.  At  least 
Lady  Ellesmere  can  ;  but  I  do  not  care  now 
a  bit  about  women's  tears,  since  I  have 
ascertained  from  Faraday 1 — a  glorious  fellow 
that  —  that  tears  are  merely  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  general  folly. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  chemicals 
quite  right ;  but,  at  any  rate,  since  I  have 
heard  of  this  chemical  analysis,  I  do  not  care 
for  tears. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  I  never  cried  at  you  but 
once,  John  ;  and  then  you  know  you  were 
most  cruel  to  me.  We  were  travelling 
abroad,  and  though  I  was  tired  to  death,  he 
would  not  stop  at  a  particular  place  where  I 
wanted  him  to  stop.  He  said  it  would 
interfere  with  his  arrangements,  and  that  I 

1  This  was  said  long  before  Faraday's  death. 


must  go  on.  I  never  knew  him  before  or 
since  to  be  so  hard-hearted,  and  I  confess  to 
having  cried. 

Ellesmere.  Now,  my  lady,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  thought  a  brute  by  this  intel- 
ligent company.  You  know,  if  you  have  a 
weakness  in  the  way  of  fear,  it  is  being 
afraid  of  the  cholera  ;  and  I  had  heard  that 
they  had  the  cholera  very  badly  at  the  place 
where  you  wanted  to  stop. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Well,  really,  John,  you 
might  have  told  me  that  afterwards,  and 
not  have  allowed  me  to  think  you  so  very 
unkind. 

[Here  she  took  his  hand,  and  made  a 
playful  bite  at  it.] 

Ellesmere.  You  see  the  form  that  grati- 
tude takes  with  women.  But  where  was  I? 
Oh,  that  Lady  Ellesmere  and  Mrs.  Milver. 
ton  are  not  angels  in  a  general  way,  but 
ordinary  women — except  in  the  article  of 
smoking,  and  there  they  are  regular  angels, 
for  both  of  them  pretend  to  like  it. 

[Ellesmere  lit  a  paper,  and  proffered  it 
for  the  general  cigar-lighting  of  the  com- 
pany.] 

You  do  not  know  what  I  offer  you  in  this 
lighted  paper :  a  possible  Ellesmerian  fortune. 
This  paper  is  good  enough  to  inform  me, 
that  if  I  will  take  any  of  the  numbers  from 
3,142  to  4,296,  all  of  them  lucky  numbers, 
in  the  Vienna  Lottery,  I  might  get  a  chateau 
in  Styria.  I  really  believe  I  should  take 
some  tickets,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ;  but 
the  awkward  part  of  it  would  be,  if  one  were 
to  get  the  prize.  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do  with  a  chateau  in  Styria. 
I  should  feel  like  Winkle  in  "Pickwick" 
with  a  dreadful  horse,  possessing  a  property 
which  I  was  obliged  to  retain,  but  could  not 
really  make  use  of,  or  govern. 

Cranmer.  You  would  not  really  encourage 
the  wickedness  of  lotteries  ? 

Ellesmere.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with 
you,  Mr.  Cranmer  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  agreed 
that  we  are  to  be  fast  friends — if,  indeed, 
Mr.  Cranmer  can  be  fast  in  any  way.  I 
must,  however,  deny  your  main  proposition 
about  the  wickedness  of  lotteries. 

Milverton.  So  do  I.  I  remember  I  was 
once  condemning  lotteries  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  th  wisest  and  best  informed  men  of 
the  day  ;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he  put 
me  down  decidedly,  and  showed  me  that  I 
had  never  considered  the  subject. 

But,  let  me  take  you  away  from  lotteries 
for  a  moment,  and  talk  to  you  about  this 
man,  for  he  always  offered  to  my  mind  a 
problem  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
solve,  and  which  I  should  like  to  submit  to 
this  \vorshipful  company.  We  will  discuss 
lotteries  afterwards. 
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Well,  -what  I  want  to  lay  before  you  is, 
how  some  men  know  so  much  as  they  do 
about  books,  and  how  they  retain  in  their 
minds  such  a  quantity  of  information,  upon 
all  manner  of  subjects. 

I  don't  speak  to  you  about  your  Macau- 
lays,  Hallams,  Carlyles,  Grotes,  and  Mil- 
mans,  but  about  men  who  attain  no  great 
eminence  in  the  world,  yet  who  are  as  full 
of  information  upon  all  human  subjects  as 
an  egg  is  of  meat. 

Now,  this  man — we  will  call  him  Carrick, 
for  he  is  such  a  modest  person  that  he 
would  not  like  me  to  tell  you  his  name — I 
assure  you  one  never  found  him  at  fault 
upon  any  subject  of  conversation  that  came 
uppermost ;  and  his  knowledge  was  of  the 
most  accurate  and  minute  kind.  He  knew 
everything  that  anybody  had  said  about  the 
currency.  If  you  were  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  telescope,  he  would  trace  it  from  its 
earliest  beginning,  and  give  to  every  in- 
ventor and  improver  his  due  share  of  the 
good  work.  Upon  all  questions  of  history 
he  was  unrivalled.  I  don't  think  he  cared 
much  about  art,  but  he  knew  what  every 
great  painter  had  done,  and  how  his  works 
ought  to  be  classified. 

I  remember  once  having  got  up  some 
subject  in  history  very  carefully,  having  to 
write  about  it.  Now,  you  know  what  pains 
one  takes  with  all  the  details  of  a  subject, 
when  one  is  getting  it  up  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  study,  but  to  express  one's  own 
opinion  about  it.  I  happened  accidentally 
to  talk  to  this  man  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  not  studied  it  for  twenty  years,  but 
there  was  not  a  point  with  which  he 
was  not  familiar — how  the  King  adopted 
a  certain  line  of  policy,  while  the  Prime 
Minister  opposed  it — how,  in  the  campaign 
that  followed,  the  general,  misled  by  false 
intelligence,  threw  forward  his  right  wing 
most  injudiciously,  enabling  the  enemy  to 
cross  a  river  without  resistance,  &c.  &c. 

Now,  how  does  any  one  ever  acquire  and 
retain  accurately  such  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  'I 

Sir  Arthur.  I  think  I  can  do  something 
towards  explaining  the  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Johnson  led  us  a  good  deal  into  the  secret 
of  judicious  reading.  You  know  that  he 
said  he  had  never  read  a  book  through  in 
his  life.  Of  course,  he  understood  the  art 
of  consummate  skipping. 

Well,  then,  the  physical  part  of  reading  is 
an  art  in  itself.  Some  men  seem  to  read 
half  a  page  at  a  time.  And  then  again,  as 
to  memory,  we  know  that  some  men  possess 
memories  such  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
other  men.  Consider  such  a  phenomenon 
fts  the  ca'culating  boy. 


Ellesmerc.  I  think  a  great  part  of  the 
explanation  rests  in  this,  that  the  great 
readers  know  how  to  get  at  what  we 
lawyers  call  the  charging  parts  of  the  deeds. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  get  up  a  case 
in  twenty  minutes,  that  would  take  any  of 
you  people  two  hours  and  a  half,  because  I. 
know  where  to  look  for  the  charging  parts. 

Sir  Arthur.  That  is  only  another  way  of 
putting  the  explanation  I  have  given. 

Cranmer.  I  want  to  recall  you  to  the 
subject  of  lotteries.  I  should  like  to  hear 
anybody  maintain  that  they  are  not  very 
culpable  transactions. 

Milverton.  Have  you  any  hope  of  abo- 
lishing that  spirit  of  speculation  which  is 
innate  in  mankind  ?  If  it  does  not  break 
out  here,  it  will  break  out  there.  You  have 
horse-racing  and  roulette-tables.  Now,  lot- 
teries are  much  better  than  these,  because 
they  take  up  much  less  time,  do  not  neces- 
sarily bring  one  into  bad  company,  and 
require  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Sir  Arthur.  Despair  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  befall  a  human  being.  The  heaviest 
stone  thatFate  can  throw  at  a  man  iswhen  she 
contrives  that  he  can  see  no  possible  outlet 
from  his  misfortunes.  While  we  are  talking 
to-day,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
do  not  see  any  way  out  of  their  troubles, 
even  with  all  the  aid  of  the  sanguine  ima- 
gination which  has  perhaps  led  them  into- 
these  troubles.  Every  letter  must  bring 
additional  difficulties  and  additional  pres- 
sure ;  but  give  them  a  lottery  ticket,  and 
they  have  something  to  hope  for  which  for- 
tifies them  for  their  real  work. 

Ellesmere.  Poor  Martha  Broom :  she 
loves  the  greengrocer's  man  :  he  loves  her  ; 
but  the  marriage  cannot  take  place  unless 
she  can  obtain  some  money.  If  she  has  put 
II.  10s.  into  a  lottery  with  a  chance  of  gain- 
ing 200Z.,  she  sweeps  the  steps  before  the 
house  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  resulting  from, 
concealed  hope.  The  ticket,  in  all  proba- 
bility, turns  out  a  blank.  On  she  goes., 
however,  and  invests  a  portion  of  another 
quarter's  wages  in  a  lottery  ticket.  "  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast."  She 
abridges  her  crinoline — no  great  harm  in 
that — and  the  steps  are  still  swept  by  a  not 
utterly  desponding  person. 

Maulevcrer.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  the  misery  of  th'e  human  race  than 
that  such  intelligent  people  as  you  are 
should  make  such  a  defence  for  lotteries. 

Cranmer.  What  do  you  say,  Sir  Arthur  ? 
Do  you  really  mean,  for  you  are  a  states- 
man, to  vote  with  these  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  ArtJmr.  I  am  afraid  I  must  lose 
somewhat  of  your  good  opinion,  Mr.  Cran- 
mer. I  am  rather  of  Sir  John's  way  of 
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thinking.  You  see  such  good  incidents  in 
plays  and  novels  may  conie  out  of  a  system 
of  lotteries  :  it  adds  another  element  of  ro- 
mance in  the  way  of  sudden  changes  of 
fortune. 

Ellesmere.  Mr.  Cramner  respects  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Market ;  but  if  a  poor  maid-servant,  or  a 
poor  ex- Attorney-General,  makes  her  or  his 
little  venture,  it  is  an  enormous  crime.  Clear 
your  mind  of  cant,  sir.  If  Dr.  Johnson  had 
said  nothing  else  but  that  saying,  it  ought 
to  have  immortalized  him.  By  the  way, 
acting  upon  this  principle  of  clearing  our 
minds  of  cant,  shall  we  cease  to  pretend  to 
be  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Eealmah, 
and  take  the  reading  as  having  been  read, 
and  enjoy  ourselves  upon  the  lake  ? 

Lady  Ellesmere.     Oh,  no  ! 

Ellesmere.  Now,  if  I  were  a  parson  going 
to  preach  a  charity  sermon,  and  had  calcu- 
lated that  the  sermon  would  produce,  say, 
on  an  average,  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-piece  from  every  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  I  were  to  say  to  them,  "  Make  it  five 
shillings,  and  I  won't  preach  the  sermon," 
don't  you  suppose  the  congregation  would 
close  at  once  with  this  kind  and  judicious 
offer? 

Well,  if  you  will  have  the  reading,  let  us 
get  it  quickly  over.  Look  at  Fairy.  Con- 
sider her  feelings  at  being  obliged  to  keep 
quiet,  and  the  bank  close  to  us  alive  with 
water-rats  !  Those  are  my  sentiments,  too, 
my  dear  Fairy ;  however,  the  sooner  a  thing 
is  begun,  the  sooner  it  is  over  ;  so  let  us  be 
quiet,  Fairy,  and  listen  to  our  master. 


THE  STOEY  OF  EEALMAH. 

CHAP.  VII. 
THE     FESTIVAL. 

THEY  were  always  glad  in  the  town  of 
Abibah  to  have  an  excuse  for  festivity 
of  any  kind.  Such  an  opportunity, 
therefore,  as  the  rescue  of  the  troops 
from  the  treacherous  Phelatahs  was  not 
to  be  lost ;  and  a  solemn  festival  was 
ordained.  Great  games  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  occasion — such  as  throw- 
ing the  flint  hammer,  wrestling,  running, 
and  a  curious  game  called  mocra,  which 
was  played  with  large  balls  of  burnt 
clay.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
were  to  come  in  gala  dresses. 

For  poor  Eealmah  this  festival  could 
only  be  an  occasion  for  bringing  into 


full  light  his  deficiencies.  He  could 
neither  wrestle,  nor  run,  nor  throw  the 
hammer  deftly ;  and,  had  he  been  tho- 
roughly wise,  he  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  show  himself  begirt  with  the 
sliemar  which  he  had  won,  not  by  per- 
sonal prowess,  but  by  his  superior 
thoughtfulness  and  penetration.  But 
who  is  altogether  wise  when  he  is  in  love  ? 
and  Eealmah  intended  to  play  at  the 
game  of  mocra,  which  was  a  game  re- 
quiring at  least  as  much  force  and  swift- 
ness as  skill. 

The  festival  was  to  be  held  on  a  mead 
close  to  the  border  of  the  shining  lake. 

On  great  occasions  like  the  present, 
the  causeways  connecting  Abibah  with 
the  shore,  which  were  frail  narrow  struc- 
tures, were  so  encumbered,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  went  from  the  city  to  -the 
land  by  means  of  rafts,  which  were 
moored  close  to  some  public  buildings 
in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  fur- 
thest removed  from  the  land. 

Those  of  my  hearers  who  have  ever 
seen  a  drawing  of  the  great  city  of 
Mexico,  as  it  existed  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  may  form  a  good 
notion  of  the  city  of  Abibah,  if  they 
will  only  diminish  in  their  minds  the 
causeways,  and  make  them  approach  the 
city  from  one  side  only  where  it  was 
nearest  to  the  shore — the  city  being, 
indeed,  not  further  removed  from  the 
land  than  where  the  deep  water  (on 
which  depth  .the  Sheviri  placed  their 
safety)  commenced.  These  causeways 
were  merely  wooden  footpaths  placed  on 
piles,  and  rising  up  gradually  from  the 
dry  land  till  they  approached  the  draw- 
bridges. Of  course,  when  an  enemy 
threatened  to  invade  the  city,  these 
wooden  pathways  were  destroyed,  the 
drawbridges  were  pulled  up,  and  the 
town  became  an  island  fortress. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  all  the 
"population  of  Abibah  except  the  sick 
came  forth  to  view  the  games.  The 
victors  in  these  games  were  to  be  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  roses ;  and  four  of  the 
principal  maidens,  amongst  whom  was 
Talora,  were  to  distribute  the  prizes. 
This  would  be  a  great  day  for  Athlah. 

Talora  appeared  radiant  with  beauty. 
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Eealmah's  two  wives  were  also  present. 
The  Varnah,  as  was'befitting,  was  one 
of  those  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  the  provisions.  The  obscure  Ainah 
•wandered  amongst  the  crowd,  with  but 
one  object  chiefly  in  her  mind, — name]y, 
to  speak,  if  she  could,  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  Jiealmah  to  the  beautiful 
Talora. 

In  all  societies,  from  the  most  savage 
to  the  most  civilized,  there  are  heroic  deeds 
performed  in  the  most  quiet  manner, 
which  do  not  count  at  all  as  heroism. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  what 
mental  suffering  it  cost  the  Ainah  to 
praise  her  husband  to  the  woman  whom 
she  knew  was  the  only  one  he  loved ; 
"but  into  whose  character  she  saw  with 
all  the  sharpness  of  a  woman's  and  a 
rival's  instinct,  and  knew  that  it  was 
shallow  and  valueless. 

The  great  chiefs,  placed  on  a  raised 
bank,  sat  with  almost  immovable  gra- 
vity, surveying  the  population,  and  ex- 
pressing with  faint  gestures  of  applause 
(for  this  faintness  of  approval  was  a 
sign  of  high  breeding  amongst  the 
Sheviri  as  it  has  been  before  and  since 
amongst  many  people)  their  recognition 
of  any  feat  of  skill  or  valour  that  was 
accomplished. 

Many  times  did  Athlah  have  the 
good  fortune  to  approach  Talora  as  a 
victor  in  some  game,  and  to  receive  from 
her  the  meed  of  praise  and  the  garland 
that  were  due  to  his  success.  Eealniah, 
as  Athlah  sneeringly  observed,  was  of 
more  service  to  his  opponents  than  to 
his  own  side,  in  the  game  of  mocra; 
and,  certainly,  was  among  the  least  dis- 
tinguished players  in  the  field. 

The  Ainah  had  crept  up  close  to 
Talora,  who,  noticing  Eealniah's  mise- 
rable failures,  turned  to  the  girl  and 
said,  "Your  Eealmah  had  better  not 
have  made  himself  absurd  by  attempt- 
ing to  partake  in  the  games  of  men." 
The  Ainah  grew  pale  with  anger,  and  her 
first  thought  was  to  reply,  "  The  Great 
Spirit  does  not  give  all  gifts  to  one  man ; 
and,  where  He  has  given  wisdom,  may 
well  deny  swiftness  :"  but  she  thought 
that  this  would  be  too  fine  a  speech  for 
her,  a  slave,  and  might  betray  the  depth 


of  interest  she  felt  in  her  master.  She 
therefore  simply  replied:  "Our  dividers- 
of  bread  are  wise  men,  and  do  not  give 
the  blue  sliemar  for  nothing.  Should 
we  have  any  games  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Eealmah's  foresight  1 " 

Talora  looked  fixedly  at  the  Ainah, 
and  said,  "You  are  proud  of  him,  then?" 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  replied  the  Ainah,. 
"  for  is  there  any  young  man  of  his  age 
Avho  is  allowed  to  wear  the  blue  sliemar?" 
And  then  she  went  into  all  the  details 
of  a  seamstress,  telling  Talora  how  the 
Yarnah  and  herself  had  made  this  won- 
derful sliemar.  Talora  looked  upon  her 
as  a  useful  household  drudge,  aud 
nothing  more,  but  still  was  struck  by 
the  spirited  reply  which  the  girl  had 
made  on  her  Eealmah's  behalf. 

The  two  young  women  talked  to- 
gether for  some  time  ;  and  in  the  course- 
of  the  conversation  the  Ainah  contrived, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  but  with  a  most 
determined  soul,  to  do  her  duty,  intro- 
ducing many  encomiums  on  the  various 
domestic  virtues  of  Eealmah. 

This  skilful  pleading  was  not  without 
its  effect ;  and  Talora,  making  a  sign  to 
Eealmah  to  approach  her,  said,  not  un- 
kindly, to  him,  "You  should  not  have 
contended  in  these  games  ;  your  worth 
and  force  lie  in  another  direction.  The 
fox  cannot  play  with  the  young  lions  ; 
but  yet  he  may  be  the  wisest  beast  of 
the  forest."  And  Eealmah  was  entirely 
comforted,  for  he  had  expected  nothing 
but  scorn  from  Talora  for  his  manifest 
and  ridiculous  failures. 


CHAP.  Till. 
REALMAH'S  COURTSHIP. 

IT  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  great  folly 
on  Eealmali's  part  to  have  engaged  in 
that  game  of  mocra,  at  which  he  was 
sure  to  cut  so  sorry  a  figure.  But 
strangely  enough  it  turned  out  other- 
wise. Those  who  had  been  beaten  at 
the  various  games  consoled  themselves, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  lower  the 
conquerors,  by  talking  a  great  deal  about 
Eealmah's  merits,  and  putting  him  for- 
ward as  the  hero  of  the  day.  What  a . 
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man  lie  would  have  been,  they  said,  if 
he  had  been  a  man  at  all  like  the  rest 
of  them  !  One  lucky  stroke  or  adroit 
movement  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  ;  and  this  was  magnified  into  a 
proof  of  great  possible  dexterity. 

His  wives,  too,  had  not  been  idle  on 
the  day  of  the  festival.  The  Ainah 
had  not  only  insinuated  great  praise  of 
Eealmah  into  Talora's  ears,  but,  in  her 
quiet  way,  had  gone  about  the  crowd, 
especially  amongst  her  own  people,  the 
fishermen,  scattering  homely  sayings  in 
her  rude  language,  tending  to  show  what 
a  great  man  her  master-husband  was  in 
her  estimation. 

The  Varnah,  too,  amongst  the  sensible 
maidens  and  judicious  matrons  who  were 
entrusted  with  giving  out  the  provisions 
for  the  day,  did  not  fail  to  praise  Eeal- 
mah. She  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
her  chattels ;  and  it  was  never  her  prac- 
tice to  lower  the  value  of  any  property 
that  she  possessed.  Bealmah  was  no  fool, 
she  could  tell  them.  Peki-Pekee  (a  very 
comprehensive  word,  meaning  good  store 
of  provisions,  comfort,  abundance,  ge- 
neral well-being)  was  not  unknown  in 
their  house,  and  never  would  be,  she 
thought.  In  short,  she  gave  out  the 
idea  that  she  was  marvellously  well  con- 
tented with  her  cousin ;  and  all  the 
women  thought  that  if  the  prudent 
Varnah  was  contented,  there  must  in- 
deed be  prosperity  in  Eealmah' s  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  there  was  a 
sort  of  ovation  in  honour  of  Eealmah, 
and  he  was  accompanied  home  by  a  great 
crowd,  and  with  loud  noise  of  instru- 
ments of  music  which  would  not  much 
have  delighted  our  ears,  but  which  were 
very  pleasing  to  the  Sheviri. 

All  these  things  produced  a  great 
impression  upon  Talora,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  who  mostly  see  with  other 
people's  eyes,  and  with  whom  general 
report  is  a  kind  of  gospel  not  to  be 
questioned.  Philip  Van  Artevelde's 
severe  words  about  women  would  have 
well  applied  to  Talora  : — 

*'  What's  fieriest  still  finds  favour  in  then- 
eyes  ; 

What's  noisiest  keeps  the  entrance  of  then- 
ears. 


The  noise  and  blaze  of  arms  enchants  them 

most : 

Wit  too,  and  wisdom,  that's  admired  of  all 
They  can  admire — the  glory,  not  the  thing. 
An  unreflected  light  did  never  yet 
Dazzle  the  vision  feminine." 

As  for  Athlah,  she  had  never  intended 
for  one  moment  to  listen  seriously  to 
his  suit.  The  cunning  Talora  knew  full 
well  that  Athlah's  wife  would  be  very 
little  better  than  a  slave. 

Still,  however,  she  hesitated;  still 
she  doubted ;  and  Eealmah  paid  court 
to  the  capricious  beauty  with  very 
dubious  prospects  as  to  the  result.  One 
day  she  was  gracious,  another  day  she 
was  cold ;  and  the  poor  young  man, 
throughout  his  courtship,  suffered  all 
the  tortures  that  an  anxious,  unblessed 
love  can  give. 

Talora's  conduct  might  have  been 
different  if  she  had  had  the  guidance  of 
a  mother,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
mother,  either  in  the  case  of  the  Ainah, 
or  the  Varnah,  or  Talora,  From  this 
and  from  other  circumstances,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  was  great  mortality 
amongst  the  women  in  the  lake  cities. 
Whether  this  was  caused  by  a  certain  hard- 
ness in  their  mode  of  life,  or  by  the  un- 
wholesoineness  of  dwelling  on  the  water, 
which  was  corrected,  in  the  case  of  the 
men,  by  their  occupations  on  dry  land  in 
the  daytime,  and  perhaps  also  by  their 
drinking  freely  of  a  certain  intoxicating 
drink  which  will  be  hereafter  described : 
certain  it  is  that  the  loss  amongst  the 
male  population  by  war  was  balanced 
by  this  peculiar  mortality  amongst  the 
women. 

The  existence  of  polygamy  is  not  an 
argument  to  the  contrary,  for  it  was 
only  allowed  in  the  princely  families, 
and  there  were  perhaps  not  more  than 
seven  persons  in  Abibah  and  its  depen- 
dencies who  had  more  than  one  wife. 
Moreover,  in  any  one  of  these  princely 
families,  if  the  Varnah  or  the  Ainah 
died,  she  was  not  replaced. 

Now,  according  to  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Sheviri,  which  were  very 
rigid,  it  was  not  thought  proper  for  a 
young  man  to  ask  a  maiden  the  direct 
question  whether  she  would  marry  him. 
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That  would  have  been  thought  highly 
indecorous ;  but  the  custom,  was,  that 
he  should  present  her  with  a  flowering 
plant  (having  only  a  single  flower  to  it) 
in  an  earthen  vase ;  and  this  plant  was 
always  put  out  by  the  maiden  on  the 
flat  roof  of  the  porch1  in  front  of  her 
father's  house,  or  on  some  other  place 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
she  suffered  the  flower  to  wither  and 
die,  it  signified  that  she  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  lover's 
suit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  diligently 
watered  and  tended  the  plant,  and  kept 
the  flower  alive,  that  was  held  to  be  an 
acceptance  of  his  suit,  and  a  pledge 
which  must  be  redeemed. 

After  having  endured  a  great  many 
slights,  and  also  having  received  a  good 
many  marks  of  favour,  Eealmah  found 
the  state  of  things  unendurable.  His 
courage  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  resolved 
to  put  his  suit  to  the  absolute  test  of 
offering  Talora  the  flower.  It  was  with 
trembling  hands  that,  at  the  close  of  an 
interview  with  her,  in  which,  without 
saying  anything  definite,  Eealmah  had 
striven  to  make  himself  as  acceptable  as 
he  could  to  the  maiden,  he  presented 
the  plant,  and,  without  another  word, 
withdrew. 

It  was  the  custom  that,  during  the 
days  of  probation,  which  were  never  less 
than  eight,  the  lover  should  not  make 
his  appearance  at  the  house  of  his  be- 
loved ;  but  he  generally  contrived  to 
have  the  house  well  watched  by  some 
faithful  friend,  day  and  night,  to  see 
what  was  done  with  the  flower.  There 
was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  good  deal  of 
coquetry  shown  by  the  maidens  of 
Abibah  in  their  modes  of  dealing  with 
this  significant  flower. 

Some  of  them  paid  great  attention  to 
it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  let  it  fade 
away  altogether.  Others  watered  it  and 
cared  for  it  the  first  day,  then  allowed  it 
to  droop,  but  finally  recovered  it  by  the 
most  diligent  care  and  attention  before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  day.  Others  again 

1  This  porch  had  an  outer  staircase  to  it  ; 
it  was  a  place  where  the  maidens,  at  evening 
time,  were  often  to  be  seen  sitting  at  their 
work. 


paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  flower 
till  it  was  upon  the  point  of  dying,  and 
then  bestowed  the  most  loving  care  on 
it.  There  were  those,  too,  who  never  by 
any  chance  went  near  their  flower  in  the 
daytime,  but  in  the  most  stealthy  man- 
ner contrived  at  night  to  tend  it  and 
revive  it. 

Talora  proceeded  in  a  manner  which 
was  a  little  different  from  all  of  these. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  be  seen  in  the 
broad  daylight  looking  at  her  flower, 
taking  it  up,  and  admiring  it ;  but  Eeal- 
mah's  foster-brother,  who  watched  for 
him,  could  not  detect  that  Talora  gave 
the  poor  flower  any  water.  Still  it 
seemed  to  thrive.  And  this  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  cunning  Talora, 
though  apparently  she  only  looked  at 
the  plant,  and  took  it  up,  and  picked  a 
leaf  occasionally,  in  reality  contrived,  by 
squeezing  a  little  wet  moss  which  she 
secreted  in  her  hand,  to  give  the  plant  a 
few  drops  of  water  whenever  she  visited  it. 
At  length  the  eventful  eighth  day 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  apparent  con- 
firmation of  Eealmah's  brightest  hopes, 
for  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  brought 
out  in  all  their  beauty  the  rich  colours 
of  a  flower  which  showed  no  signs  of 
fading,  and  which  was  conspicuous  upon 
the  porch  that  was  overlooked  by  the 
chamber  where  reposed  the  beautiful 
Talora. 

The  reservoir  (they  had  reservoirs  of 
rain  water,  which  were  highly  prized) 
near  her  father's  house  seemed  that 
morning  to  •  be  in  especial  favour  with 
the  humble  maidens  of  Abibah,  who 
were  the  water-carriers. 

Many  a  young  man,  too,  found  some 
good  reason  for  visiting  that  quarter  of 
the  city  very  early  on  that  day  ;  and,  as 
he  sauntered  by  Talora's  dwelling,  did 
not  fail  to  look  up  at  the  flower,  and 
smile  or  sigh. 

The  truth  is,  there  had  been  intense 
curiosity  and  interest  throughout  Abi- 
bah about  the  fate  of  this  flower ;  and 
there  was  hardly  a  maiden  in  the  whole 
city — certainly  not  in  that  quarter  of  it 
where  Talora  dwelt — who  had  not  told 
her  companions  what  she  should,  or  what 
she  should  not,  do  if  she  were  Talora. 
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The  youths  had  betted  many  shells 
upon  the  event ;  and  even  the  elderly 
men  had  talked  about  it  at  their  coun- 
cils, for  pleasant  gossip  is  not  always 
unwelcome  even  amidst  the  discussion 
of  the  greatest  affairs.  The  good  chief 
of  the  South,  Talora's  father,  must  have 
had  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  power 
and  sagacity,  for  it  was  wonderful  how 
many  grave  and  wise  persons  sought  his 
counsel,  or  his  aid,  that  day. 

The  general  feeling  about  this  love 
affair,  which  had  been  very  much 
divided,  some  saying  'that  Talora  would 
be  very  foolish,  and  others  that  she 
would  be  very  wise,  if  she  suffered  the 
flower  to  live,  became  almost  unanimous 
in  approbation  when  there  appeared  to 
be  a  certainty  that  it  would  live. 

Still,  however,  Realmah.  was  far  from 
certain  of  his  happiness  till  the  sun 
should  go  down,  as  he  had  heard  of 
maidens  who,  by  some  cunning  deadly 
liquid,  had  contrived  to  wither  up  the 
flower  in  the  last  few  hours.  Eealmah's 
anxiety  was  so  intense,  that,  breaking 
through  the  ordinary  custom,  he  took 
the  seat  of  his  watcher,  and  watched  all 
day  long  himself. 

Talora  did  not  come  near  the  flower 
throughout  the  day,  but  it  had  been  so 
carefully  tended  by  her  the  preceding 
seven  days  that  it  did  not  wither,  and, 
when  the  sun  went  down,  Realmah 
entered  the  house,  and  was  received  by 
Talora,  half-smiling,  half-frowning,  as 
her  affianced  husband. 

She  was  very  provoking,  and  very 
charming;  but  Realmah  thought  that 
whatever  she  said  or  did  was  altogether 
graceful  and  delightful,  not  discerning 
that  ways  which  are  often  very  pretty  in 
a  kitten  sometimes  give  sure  indication 
of  what  will  not  be  quite  so  pleasant  when 
the  kitten  develops  into  maturity. 

On  Realniah's  return  home,  his  wives, 
the  Varnah  and  the  Ainah,  had  only  to 
look  at  his  countenance  to  know  how  his 
suit  had  sped.  Deeply  did  the  Varnah 
meditate  whether  Talora's  dowry  would 
thoroughly  compensate  for  the  additional 
burden  on  their  household  of  a  vain  and 
expensive  girl.  The  Ainah,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  was  heartily  glad 


at  Realmah's  success  in  love.  She  felt 
proud  that  she  had  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  she  took  delight  in  the 
prospect  of  any  happiness  for  Realmah, 
however  that  happiness  might  be  at- 
tained. Realmah,  though  he  had  never 
pretended  to  love  what  may  be  called 
his  official  wives,  or  had  expected  much 
love  from  them,  was  yet  a  little  hurt 
(such  is  the  vanity  of  man)  at  their  ap- 
parent indifference  as  to  the  coming  of 
the  new  wife.  He  little  imagined  what 
was  in  the  Ainah's  heart.  But  men  will 
always  fail  to  understand  women  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
— from  the  days  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  many  island  towns  upon  the  Swiss 
lakes,  to  the  days  when,  as  now,  the 
waters  have  recovered  their  dominion, 
and  the  sun  shines  upon  pleasant  chalets 
perched  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
that  overhang  those  beautiful  lakes. 

The  marriage  of  the  wise  Realmah 
with  the  beautiful  Talora  was  soon  after- 
wards celebrated  with  much  pomp  and 
festivity ;  and  all  the  citizens  of  Abibah, 
except  one  or  two  old  men  who  were 
near  relations  of  Talora,  said  that  Real- 
mah was  a  most  fortunate  man — happy 
in  love,  successful  in  policy,  and  likely 
to  rise  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
state. 

CHAP.   IX. 

REALMAH   IS   ACCUSED   OP   IMPIETY. 

GREAT  felicity  in  human  life  is  too  often 
but  a  prelude  to  great  danger  ;  and 
Realmah  had  only  been  a  short  time 
married  to  Talora  before  he  had  to  en- 
counter one  of  the  greatest  perils  of  bis 
life — a  peril,  too,  which  was  entirely 
caused  by  his  success. 

Hitherto,  only  Athlah  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  rival  in  love  to  Realmah. 
But  there  was  a  far  more  dangerous  per- 
son named  Parejah,  who  was  also  a 
suitor  of  the  beautiful  Talora.  He  had 
believed  himself  to  be  the  favoured  one ; 
and  was  perfectly  furious  at  Realmah's 
success. 

Hatred  often  gives  a  keen  insight  into 
character ;  and  Parejah  inferred,  with- 
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out  much  apparent  reason  for  his  in- 
ference, that  Eealmah  was  not  a  very 
orthodox  believer  in  the  religious  creed 
of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Their  religious  belief,  on  the  whole, 
was  anything  but  ignoble.  They  be- 
lieved, as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
in  one  great  deity,  profoundly  reve- 
renced, but  never  openly  worshipped, 
and  hardly  even  named.  His  was  an 
awful  over-ruling  presence,  which  gave 
power  to  all  the  lesser  deities,  who 
busied  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the 
material  world.  These  lesser  deities  I 
find  were  more  numerous  than  I  had 
at  first  imagined. 

In  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned, 
there  were  Pelah  the  god  of  air,  Varoona 
the  goddess  of  water,  Salera  the  goddess 
of  fishes,  and  Baradaja  the  god  of  dry 
land.  Then  came  Manoiah  the  god  of 
joy,  Karoiah  the  god  of  sorrow,  and 
Plastuna  the  goddess  of  design  and 
formation,  in  other  words  of  intelligent 
work.  The  sun,  moon,  and  the  stars 
had  also  a  worship  of  their  own  ad- 
dressed to  them,  not  that  they  were 
gods,  but  that  they  were  symbols  of 
the  great  unnameable  Deity.  This 
symbolism,  however,  was  far  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  populace,  who 
honestly  worshipped  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  distinct  deities  —  a  practice,  which, 
however  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  ruling  families,  was 
tacitly  and  somewhat  contemptuously 
acquiesced  in  by  them. 

When  a  comet  appeared,  it  was  a 
clear  signal  of  displeasure  on  the  part 
of  the  highest  deity,  and  somebody  was 
immediately  to  be  sacrificed. 

Among  the  secondary  deities,  none 
was  more  feared  than  Eotondarah.  This 
deity,  who  was  naturally  supposed  to  be 
rather  malignant  than  otherwise,  was 
conciliated,  sometimes  by  the  sacrifice  of 
animals,  but  more  frequently  by  the  so- 
called  voluntary  .injuries  to  themselves 
of  bis  worshippers. 

Large  sectarian  differences  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  wor- 
shipping this  deity.  The  strictest  sect 
wounded  the  four  fingers  of  the  right 


hand.  Others  maintained  that  a  thumb 
should  be  wounded ;  and  there  was  a 
bitter  feud  which  subdivided  this  sect, 
as  to  which  of  the  thumbs  it  should  be. 
[Finally,  there  was  a  third  party  of  loose 
believers  who  maintained  that  blood 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  was 
equally  pleasing  to  Eotondarah.  Terrible 
feuds  had  arisen  from,  these  religious 
differences,  which  at  one  time  had 
threatened  to  dissolve  the  republic. 

The  result  was,  that  all  the  great 
chiefs  and  the  important  official  person- 
ages ultimately  sided  with  the  thumb- 
wounding  party,  maintaining  it,  however, 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of 
the  thumbs  was  wounded,  and  alter- 
nately wounding  the  right  and  the  left 
thumb.  Thus,  holding  the  ^balance  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  they  kept  the 
state  in  peace. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative, 
it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  various 
sects.  They  were — 

1.  The  Eight-hand  Four-Fingerites. 

2.  The  Eight-Thuaibites. 

3.  The  Left-Thumbites. 

4.  The  Whole-Bodyites. 

5.  The  great  official  personages,  who 
drew  blood  (in  very  small  quantities) 
alternately  from  the  right  and  the  left 
thumb. 

Now  Parejah  had  discovered1  that,  on 
a  solemn  festival  lately  held  in  honour 
of  Eotondarah,  Eealmah,  who  was  a 
man  keenly  sensitive  to  pain,  had  not 
drawn  blood  at  all  Parejah  knew  that 
this  would  be  a  great  scandal  even  to 
the  least  strict  amongst  the  worshippers ; 
and  he  cited  Eealmah  to  appear  before 
the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  on  a 
charge  of  impiety.  Eealmah  felt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  critical  moments  of 
his  life,  and  that  it  would  go  hard  with 
his  influence  for  the  future,  if  he  was 
proved  to  have  dealt  in  a  trifling  manner 
with  these  solemn  rites. 

Parejah  summoned  Eealmah's  wives 
as  witnesses;  and,  in  a  preliminary 
inquiry  before  the  meeting  of  the  Four 
Hundred  took  place,  they  were  subjected 
to  a  strict  examination.  But  the  wives, 

i  Probably  from  the  man  who  stood  next  to 
Eealmah  at  the  festival. 
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however  conscious  of  their  husband's 
dereliction,  could  not  be  brought  to 
testify  directly  against  him.  "  They 
did  not  know ; "  "  They  had  not  ob- 
served ;  "  "  Eealmah  had  not  spoken  on 
the  subject  to  them  :  " — these,  and  the 
like  answers,  were  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  Eealmah's  wives. 

The  Ainah,  who  under  cross-examina- 
tion appeared  particularly  stolid,  brought 
out  in  the  most  irrelevant  way  that 
Eealmah,  during  the  day  of  the  festival 
and  the  day  after,  seemed  not  like  him- 
self, but  as  if  confused  by  deep  thought 
or  pain.  Eealmah,  though  his  sensitive 
ears  were  sorely  wounded  by  the  Ainah's 
bad  grammar  and  ill-pronounced  words,1 
caught  at  an  idea  from  the  Ainah's 
testimony,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  good  use  of. 

This  charge  then  of  impiety,  not 
having  been  disproved  at  the  prelimi- 
nary examination,  had  to  be  heard,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  Four 'Hundred. 
Amongst  a  people  who  had  very  few 
intellectual  amusements,  public  speaking 
held  a  prominent  place.  It  is  even 
possible  that  there  have  been  greater 
master-pieces  of  eloquence  pronounced 
in  the  popular  assemblies  of  those 
nations  whom  we  call  savage,  than  in 
the  senates  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
learned  people.  It  was  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  when  a  charge  of  impiety 
•was  brought  against  the  nephew  of  the 
chief  of  the  East,  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  lost  for  hearing  a  great 
attack  and  a  great  defence. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial,  and 
Eealmah  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  dismay,  knowing  that  if 
he  were  convicted,  though  the  punish- 
ment might  not  be  very  severe,  all  in- 
fluence amongst  his  people  (that  influ- 

1  One  word  especially  shocked  Eealmah's 
ears.  Selouvianah  means  confusion  of  mind, 
taken  rather  in.  a  good  sense,  as  bewilder- 
ment arising  from  high  thought.  The  poor 
Ainah  ventured  upon  this  difficult  word, 
which  she  corrupted  into  Scllovee.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Eealmah's  blindness  to  his 
Ainah's  merits  proceeded  from  her  barbarous 
use  of  language, — such,  and  so  dangerous  are 
the  prejudices  arising  from  education  which 
beset  even  the  most  thoughtful  men. 


ence  which,  with  his  ambitious  nature, 
he  ardently  desired)  might  for  ever  be 
denied  to  him.  He  did  not,  however, 
fail  to  summon  to  his  aid  all  the  powers 
of  argument  and  all  that  great  subtlety 
which  he  possessed. 


CHAP.  X. 

REALMAH'S    APPEARANCE    BEFORE 
FOUR  HUNDRED. 


THE 


THE  office  of  prosecutor  was  intrusted 
to  the  high  priest  of  the  deity  who 
was  supposed  to  be  offended,  the  god 
of  storms.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
with  what  fervour  and  with  what  force 
of  argument  he  pressed  the  charge. 

Upon  whom,  he  asked,  of  all  the 
secondary  gods  did  their  fate  and  for- 
tunes more  depend  than  upon  Eoton- 
darah,  the  lord  of  winds,  of  thunder, 
and  of  storms?  They,  their  families, 
and  their  habitations  existed  only  by 
the  sufferance  of  his  mighty  will  "Was 
this  to  be  imperilled  by  the  arrogance, 
or  the  carelessness,  or  the  impiety  of 
one  young  man  ]  He  did  not  deny  that 
Eealmah  had  lately  been  of  some  service 
to  the  state  j  but  of  what  weight  was 
any  mere  earthly  consideration  of  that 
kind  when  weighed  against  the  danger 
of  impiety  1  Any  appeal  to  mercy  upon 
such  grounds  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
temptation  to  be  sedulously  overcome  if 
they,  the  judges,  were  not  to  implicate 
'themselves  in  the  crime  of  impiety. 

They  all  knew  what  painful  disputes 
there  had  been  about  the  modes  of" 
worshipping  this  powerful  Deity.  He 
wished  to  heaven  that  all  their  nation 
had  adopted  that  mode  of  worship  which 
insured  most  sacrifice  to,  and  therefore 
most  favour  from,  Eotondarah. 

But  could  anybody  contend,  even  the 
most  careless  of  worshippers,  that  no 
worship  of  any  kind  was  to  be  offered 
at  the  altar  of  a  deity  who  had  espe- 
cially favoured  their  city  and  their 
nation  ?  The  least  strict  amongst  the 
sects  which,  unhappily,  divided  the 
worshippers  of  Eotondarah,  should  view 
with  most  abhorrence  the  conduct  of 
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Kealmah,  if  tliey  would  not  have  that 
conduct  set  down  as  a  natural  result  of 
their  doctrines,  when  received  by  an 
irreverent  and  ill-governed  mind. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  would 
be  uncontradicted.  In  the  previous  in- 
quiry it  was  shown  that  the  wives  of  the 
accused,  anxious  as  they  were  to  screen 
him,  had  not  been  able  to  produce  one 
single  jot  of  evidence  in  his  favour. 

Let  the  Four  Hundred  think  what 
the  accusation  was : — that,  at  their 
greatest  festival,  in  the  midst  of  assem- 
bled thousands,  this  presumptuous  young 
man  had  dared  to  make  a  mockery  of 
his  pretended  worship ;  and  that,  whe- 
ther from  cowardice,  from  insolence,  or 
from  impiety,  not  one  drop  of  his  blood 
had  flowed  in  honour  of  that  powerful 
deity,  whose  altars  he  (the  chief  priest) 
never  approached  without  a  feeling  of 
his  abject  un worthiness  to  minister 
upon  them. 

The  above  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the 
speech  pronounced  by  the  chief  priest 
against  Realmah.  There  was,  however, 
one  great  error  in  it,  of  which  the  ac- 
cused did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  The 
chief  priest  had  alluded  to  their  divisions 
of  opinion  as  regarded  the  worship  of 
Eotondarah ;  and  Bealrnah  saw  in  that 
statement  an  opening  for  theological 
discussion,  which  would  be  likely  to 
produce  great  discord  in  the  assembly, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  enable  him  to  evade 
the  point  in  question. 

He  arose,  and  commenced  his  oration, 
of  which  also  but  a  poor  outline  can  be 
given.  Moreover,  the  modes  of  elo- 
quence in  different  nations  are  so  diverse 
that,  if  all  of  the  speech  were  given,  much 
of  it  that  consisted  in  fables  and  apo- 
logues, which  were  highly  pleasing  to 
that  assembly,  might  appear  tedious  to 
modern  minds. 

it;  Eealmah  began  by  alluding  delicately 
to^the  motives  which  he  Relieved  had 
induced  Parejah  to  institute  the  prose- 
cution. He  said  that  he  trusted  that 
these  motives  were  not  the  promptings 
of  private  malice  and  dislike.  For  a 
man  of  Parejah's  eminence  in  the  state 
to  be  influenced  by  such  motives  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful; 


and  the  result  might  be  not  dissimilar 
from  that  which  befell  Ginkel  the  fox, 
whose  pious  anxiety,  not  unmixed  with 
motives  of  self-interest,  for  his  little 
brother's  religious  behaviour,  ended  in 
the  discovery  that  he,  too,  was  wont  to 
make  the  eight  morning  salutations  at 
the  wrong  time.1 

He  then  gracefully  rebutted  the  charge 
of  cowardice.  It  was  not  for  Mm,  he 
said,  in  the  presence  of  men,  many  of 
whose  lives  were  graced  by  numerous 
deeds  of  valour  done  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  to  allude  at  length  to  any 
action  of  his,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
allowed  him  to  remark  that,  neither  in 
the  advance  to,  nor  the  retreat  from, 
Abinamanche  2  had  he  been  conspicuous 
for  cowardice.  (There  was  a  murmur  of 

1  This  was  a  very  happy  allusion,  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  audience.  "  Ginkel  the 
fox"  was  a  well-known  character,  entering 
often  into  the  fables  of  the  Sheviri.  He  was 
a  very  cunning  fox,  but  never  quite  cunning 
enough  for  the  occasion.  The  following  is 
probably  the  fable  alluded  to. 

Ginkel  and  his  younger  brother,  a  good 
pious  young  fox,  go  out  hunting  one  morning. 
The  younger  brother  catches  a  hen,  and  pre- 
pares to  return  home  with  it.  Ginkel  thinks 
he  should  like  to  have  it  all  for  himself.  He 
is  suddenly  seized  with  scruples  of  conscience 
for  his  brother,  who  had  that  day  omitted  to 
make  the  eight  morning  salutations  which  it 
was  incumbent  upon  all  good  foxes  to  make. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  said  his  prayers  before 
going  out  to  hunt.  The  good  younger  brother 
fears  that  he  must  not  eat  any  of  the  hen,  but 
still  continues  to  carry  it  home. 

They  then  meet  a  priest-fox,  and  Ginkel 
hastens  to  put  the  case  of  conscience  to  him. 
The  younger  brother  lays  the  hen  down,  and 
pleads  for  himself  that  he  was  going  to  make 
the  eight  morning  salutations  after  he  returned 
home. 

"Too  late,  too  late!  my  son,"  says  the 
priest-fox,  upon  which  Ginkel  is  about  to  take 
the  hen  in  his  mouth.  But  the  priest -fox 
asks  Ginkel  at  what  time  he  made  the  eight 
salutations  ? 

"Oh,"  exclaims  Ginkel,  turning  his  eyes  up 
to  heaven,  "long  before  morning  broke,  I 
made  my  salutations  :  I  never  forget. " 

"  Too  soon,  too  soon !  my  sou,"  says  the 
priest-fox.  "  The  day  had  not  begun  ;  the 
hen  has  not  been  properly  prayed  for  ;  and 
now  can  only  be  eaten  by  a  priest-fox  : "  saying 
which,  he  throws  the  hen  over  his  back,  and 
leaves  Ginkel  and  his  little  brother  very 
hungry,  but  much  edified. 

2  The  chief  io,vn  of  the  Phelatahs.  ! 
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applause  throughout  the  assembly.)  As 
regarded  the  charge  of  insolence,  could 
it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  he, 
who  from  his  birth  had  been  a  helpless 
cripple,  subject  to  great  infirmity,  could 
ever  look  upon  himself  as  other  than  the 
meanest  and  humblest  amongst  them  1 

As  to  the  charge  of  impiety,  he  called 
the  higher  gods  to  witness,  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  great  Eotondarah  himself, 
whether  impiety  was  not  the  one  thing 
farthest  from  his  thoughts  1  (Here  he 
introduced  a  curious  story,  which  was 
not  unfamiliar  to  his  audience,  of  how  a 
poor  man,  who  in  distant  ages  had  stood 
aloof  from  the  sacrifices  to  Varoona,  the 
goddess  of  the  waters,  had  been  sig- 
nalized by  her  as  her  most  devoted  wor- 
shipper— his  omission  to  join  in  a  rite, 
which  after  all  was  but  a  mere  outward 
sign  of  love  and  worship,  having  only 
arisen  from  the  intensity  of  his  heartfelt 
adoration.)  Even  in  the  expression  of 
earthly  affections,  Eealmah  added,  it  Avas 
not  always  those  who  made  the  loudest 
demonstrations  who  had  the  truest  and 
the  most  devoted  hearts.  What  if  he 
had  been  communing  in  rapt  enthu- 
siasm with  his  nymph,  his  only  thought 
being  how,  with  her  aid,  he  might  show 
himself  most  grateful  to  this  adorable 
deity,  Eotondarah?  He  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  had  many  times 
been  conscious  of  a  similar  high  ecstasy. 

This  last  was  a  most  skilful  touch,  for 
it  was  a  matter  of  pride  amongst  the 
Sheviri  to  appear  at  times  abstracted 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
beings  in  sublime  communion  with  their 
nymphs. 

After  a  pause,  Realmah  resumed. 
"  That  venerable  man,"  said  he,  "  whose 
accusations  have  fallen  so  heavily  upon 
my  soul,  the  chief  priest,  must  know 
better  than  all  other  men  what  this  rapt 
communion  is  ;  and  he  might  be  lenient 
to  another  man  who  had  committed  an 
error,  if  error  it  be,  when  his  soul  was 
pre-occupied  by  the  highest  discourse." 

The  chief  priest,  he  continued,  had 
alluded  to  the  painful  divisions  in 
opinion  and  in  conduct  which  had  un- 
happily beset  their  nation  as  to  their 
modes  of  worshipping  Eotondarah.  AVas 


it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he,  an  un- 
learned young  man,  humiliated  by  in- 
firmity from  his  birth,  should  hesitate  as 
to  what  form  of  worship  he  should  adopt 
in  the  presence  of  Eotondarah ;  and  in- 
that  embarrassment  of  thought  lose  the 
happy  moment  for  worshipping  at  all  ? — 
that  is,  in  outward  ceremony,  for  he 
dared  any  man  to  say  that  he  had  failed 
in  the  truest  devotion  of  the  heart. 

Let  them  not  say  that  these  divisions 
of  opinion  were  trifling,  and  that  the 
great  Eotondarah  was  indifferent  as  to- 
the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped. In  matters  of  small  import 
there  might  be  two  ways,  equally  right, 
of  doing  a  thing ;  but  not  in  this.  (Here 
from  all  parts  of  the  assembly  resounded 
exclamations  of  assent.)  Let  them  not 
dare  to  say,  he  continued,  that  the- 
believer,  who,  for  a  time,  maimed  him- 
self by  wounding  the  whole  four  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  in  honour  of  this  di- 
vinity, had  not  some  reason  for  con- 
tending that  he  showed  superior  piety 
to  the  man  who  coldly  drew  blood 
from  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  which 
enabled  him  after  his  worship  to  prose- 
cute his  ordinary  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

A  tumult  of  applause  arose  from  the- 
strict  sect  of  the  Eight-hand  Four-Fin- 
gerites,  who  were  in  great  force  in  the 
assembly.  Being  for  the  most  part  men 
that  had  made  their  way  in  life,  and 
who  loved  what  is  called  respectability, 
they  had  many  seats  in  the  Council  of 
the  Four  Hundred. 

Far,  too,  would  it  be  from  him  (Eeal- 
mali)  to  impute  blame  to  those  humble 
and  innocent  persons  who  thought  that 
Eotondarah  was  not  to  be  worshipped 
by  drawing  blood  from  one  part  of  the 
body  only,  but  who  gave  up  their  whole 
bodies,  it  might  be  to  light  wounds,  but 
still  their  whole  bodies,  in  sacrifice  to- 
him. 

Hereupon  there  were  violent  acclama- 
tions of  approval  from  the  least  strict  of 
the  sects.  A  personal  altercation  also 
arose  between  one  of  the  strict  sect  and 
one  of  the  least  strict,  the  latter  having 
called  the  former  a  cream-coloured  face 
(their  word  for  hypocrite),  and  a  fool. 
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"When  the  feud  was  settled  by  the 
officers  of  the  assembly  turning  out  both 
the  disputants,  Eealmah  continued  : — 

He  had  never,  he  said,  been  able  to 
appreciate  the  profound  thoughts  and 
subtle  arguments  which  had,  doubtless, 
led  those  who  wounded  the  thumb  to 
conclude  that  their  mode  of  worshipping 
Eotondarah  was  the  most  grateful  to 
that  deity.  But  this  he  did  know,  that 
a  sect  to  which  the  great  Leonvah  had 
belonged — the  hero  who  had  led  their 
forefathers  to  a  hundred  victories — 
must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  itself. 
(The  name  of  "  Leonvah !"  "  Leonvah  \" 
was  shouted  forth  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Thumbites,  quite  overpowering  some 
sneering  remarks  that  were  made  by 
certain  arid  theologians  of  the  opposing 
sects,  who  said,  that  a  man  might  hit  a 
hard  blow  with  a  heavy  hand,  and  yet 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  theology.)  Eealmah  re- 
sumed : — 

Least  of  all  would  it  be  for  him.  to 
presume  to  blame  the  sect  from  which 
he  sprung,  and  which  contained  in  its 
ranks  those  who  held  the  chief  offices  of 
state.  In  their  high  sense  of  duty  to 
their  country  they  had  doubtless  sought 
to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  and 
had  adopted  a  middle  course,  seeking  to 
please  Eotondarah  more  by  their  devo- 
tion to  the  nation,  which  was  under  his 
special  protection,  than  even  by  outward 
devotion  to  Eotondarah  himself.  Per- 
haps in  their  hearts,  too,  many  of  them 
longed  to  join  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  disputants,  whom  they  stood  aloof 
from  only  to  break  and  still  the  oppos- 
ing waves  of  popular  opinion  which  had 
threatened  to  submerge  the  state. 

Here  the  grave  official  men  nodded 
approval  ;  while,  from  various  parts  of 
the  hall,  cries  of  "  time-servers,"  and 
"  world-servers,"  and  "  shell-worship- 
pers," resounded. 

The  assembly  was  now  in  a  fearful 
state  of  ferment.  Sharp  theological  dis- 
cussions were  being  carried  on  in  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  the  hall.  Loud  appeals 
were  made  to  the  manes  of  departed 
heroes  who  had  held  strong  opinions  on 
one  side,  or  the  other,  of  the  controversy. 


The  four  great  chiefs,  who  had  sat 
apart  in  the  principal  seats  of  honour, 
situated  north,  south,  east,  and  west  in 
the  hall,  approached  one  another  in  the 
centre,  and  consulted  as  to  whether 
they  should  then  and  there  dissolve  the 
assembly.  At  this  moment,  vehement 
shouting  was  heard  outside  the  hall. 
Several  men  burst  in  fully  armed. 

A  curious  and  cool  observer,  but  there 
was  not  one  such  in  that  large  assem- 
blage, might  have  noticed  that  these 
men  were  either  personal  followers  of 
Eealmah,  or  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
fishermen. 

"  The  enemy  is  near,"  they  shouted, 
"  some  of  his  watch-fires  may  be 
seen  on  the  mountain.  To  the  draw- 
bridges ! "  and  they  rushed  out,  followed 
at  once  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
assembly.  True  enough,  there  were  fires 
just  discernible  upon  several  parts  of  the 
mountain.  The  alarm  spread  through- 
out Abibah.  The  guards  were  doubled 
at  all  the  drawbridges ;  large  bodies  of 
armed  men  remained  all  night  in  the 
open  spaces  of  the  town ;  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise. 
In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
enemy  had  decamped,  and  no  signs  were 
left  of  them  but  the  smouldering  watch- 
fires  and  some  remnants  of  half-con- 
sumed provisions. 

Strange  to  say,  when  the  town  was 
restored  to  quiet  and  order,  there  was  no 
further  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  im- 
piety against  Eealmah.  Some  few  zealots 
sounded  •  the  chief  priest  as  to  when 
there  should  be  a  further  hearing  of  the 
cause ;  but  the  shrewd  old  man  re- 
marked that  his  nymph  had  been  very 
gracious  in  her  whisperings  to  him  lately, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  lucky  day  in 
this  year,  he  thought,  on  which  the  pro- 
secution could  be  wisely  recommenced. 
Besides,  he  added,  the  young  man  is 
either  a  deep  knave  or  a  profound  en- 
thusiast ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  wait  for  a  year  to  see  in  which 
direction  the  character  will  develop 
itself.  He  might  prove  their  fastest 
friend :  he  might  become  their  most 
dangerous  enemy.  There  were  parts  of 
the  lad's  doctrine  which  were  very 
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sound.  Eotondarah,  heaven  bless  his 
clemency,  had  waited  many  years  for 
fitting  worship  from  most  men.  Perhaps 
he  would  deign  to  wait  another  year  for 
some  suitable  reverence  from  Eealmah. 

The  zealots,  who  also  were  not  with- 
out their  craft,  bowed  assent  to  the 
words  of  the  chief  priest ;  and  Eealmah 
remained  unmolested,  and  not  unfeared. 

This  trial,  however,  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  his  fortunes,  for  he  felt  that 
on  the  first  opportunity  he  must  signalize 
himself  by  some  great  deed  of  valour  or 
of  wisdom,  for  a  man  who  was  accused 
of  impiety  had  need  to  be  very  strong 
in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  in 
order  to  efface  all  memory  of  the  charge 
from  their  timid  and  superstitious  minds. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  enemy  were 
never  upon  the  mountain  that  night  ? 
and  was  it  for  nothing  that  the  Ainah 
went  from  house  to  house  of  her  tribe, 
remaining  a  long  time  with  her  brothers, 
who  were  the  loudest  to  shout  when 
the  armed  men  broke  in  upon  the  assem- 
bly on  the  day  of  Eealmah's  trial  1  If 
so,  Eealmah  himself  did  not  know  it,  or 
was  too  subtle  to  know  it  officially, 
though  he  did  remark  to  the  Ainah, 
"how  watchful  her  tribe  must  be,  for 
they  were  the  first  people  who  seemed 
to  have  discerned  those  fires."  The  plain 
girl  merely  answered  that  her  poor 
people  were,  of  necessity,  great  watchers; 
and  after  saying  this,  as,  with  a  pro- 
found obeisance,  she  hastened  to  with- 
draw, a  dry  smile  might  have  been  ob- 
served playing  upon  those  lips  of  hers 
not  far  from  being  beautifuL 

Cranmer.     I  wish  to  make  a  remark. 

Ellcsmerc.  Silence,  silence,  for  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Cranmer  wishes  to  make  a 
remark. 

Cranmer.  This  is  too  bad,  Sir  John.  I 
am  sure  that  for  every  word  I  utter  in  this 
good  company,  you  ntter  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six-.  Why  should  I  occupy  half  an 
hour  with  a  single  remark  ? 

El  I  camera.  The  calculation  is  exact.  Have 
I  not  heard  you  say  in  the  House,  "  I  should 
wish  to  address  a  very  few  remarks  to  the 
House  upon  this  subject,''  and  has  not  your 
speech  generally  lasted  for  one  hour  and  a 
half?  Now,  I  take  a  "very  few"  to  mean 
three  :  one  remark  of  yours,  therefore,  if  I 


do  the  sum  rightly,  will  occupy  half  an 
hour. 

Cranmer.  Well,  we  shall  see.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  one  great  merit  of  Mil- 
verton's  mode  of  telling  us  this  story  is,  that 
he  never  breaks  off  abruptly  and  leaves  us 
in  suspense.  If  he  brings  his  hero  into 
trouble,  he  brings  him  out  again,  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  narrative. 

Now,  I  daresay  you  will  all  despise  me, 
and  think  that  I  am  a  dull,  prosaic  being  ; 
but  I  must  own  that  I  do  not  care  much  for 
fiction.  It  does  not  amuse  me.  Laugh  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  I  prefer  a  blue  book 
to  any  novel. 

My  daughters,  however,  make  up  for  my 
imaginativeness,  and  they  devour  novels. 
You  know  these  serial  things :  they  are 
always  reading  them.  Sometimes  they  rush 
up  to  me,  and  exclaim,  "  Oh,  papa,  how  I  wish 
it  was  the  beginning  of  next  month  ! "  Now 
you  know  when  one  comes  to  a  certain  age, 
one  is  not  so  anxious  for  it  to  be  the  beginning 
of  next  month,  when  it  is  only  the  second 
or  third  of  this  month.  But  young  people 
think  that  they  have  such  a  large  balance 
in  the  Bank  of  Life,  that  they  can  afford  to 
draw  cheques  upon  it  in  the  rashest  manner. 

Ellesmere.  I  declare  that  is  a  very  pretty 
financial  simile.  * 

Cranmer.  Thank  you,  Sir  John  ;  you  are 
very  encouraging.  I  have  not  exhausted 
my  half  hour  yet,  and  so  I  will  proceed. 

Well,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  these  dear 
daughters  of  mine  that  I  am  not  so  anxious 
for  this  rapid  passing  away  of  time,  to  which 
they  reply,  "But  oh,  papa,  he  is  in  such 
difficulty  ;  he  must  be  killed.  There  is  no- 
body near  to  save  him."  This  "  he  "  is  some 
fellow  in  a  novel. 

Ellesmere.  My  dear  Cranmer,  I  will 
restore  peace  and  unanimity  to  your  house- 
hold. Teach  your  daughters  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Indispensables. 

Cranmer.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  John, 
by  Indispensables  ? 

Ellesmere.  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  They 
are  the  fellows  who,  if  you  get  rid  of  them 
at  one  part  of  the  story,  must  reappear  in 
another. 

Now,  Cranmer,  you  are  to  be  a  villain  in 
a  novel.  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  creditable 
part  to  assign  to  you.  I  always  like  the 
villains  best.  They  are  the  only  business- 
like people  in  the  concern.  I  will  be  the 
Indispensable. 

Now  try  and  get  rid  of  me  if  you  can. 

You  stab  me  to  the  heart,  and  leave  me 
on  the  ground.  I  assure  you  it  is  of  no 
use.  An  Indispensable's  heart  is  quite  dif- 
ferently placed  from  that  of  any  other  man. 
The  desperate  wound  you  gave  me  was  in 
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fact  the  best  surgical  treatment  that  could 
be  devised  for  a  slight  internal  complaint 
which  I  labour  under  ;  and  you  will  find 
me  as  lively  as  ever  in  the  third  volume,  and 
ready  to  unmask  your  wicked  designs. 

Or  it  is  a  dark,  gusty  night.  We  two  are 
walking  the  deck  alone.  You  politely  edge 
me  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  go  to 
sleep  in  your  hammock,  feeling  that  you 
have  done  a  good  stroke  of  business.  What 
do  I  do  ?  The  ship  is  only  going  nineteen 
knots  an  hour.  I  therefore  easily  swim  to 
her,  and  secrete  myself  in  the  stays,  or  the 
main  chains,  or  the  shrouds,  or  the  dead 
lights,  or  some  of  those  mysterious  places  in 
a  ship,  which  Sir  Arthur  knows  all  about. 
There  I  stick  like  a  barnacle,  and  you  carry 
me  into  port  with  you.  I  can  tell  you  that 
when  you  are  just  about  to  make  a  most 
advantageous  marriage,  I  shall  put  my  head 
in  at  the  church-door,  and  say  "  Ha  !"  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  the  whole  affair  will  be 
broken  off. 

Or  jon  poison  me.  Bless  your  heart, 
poison  has  no  more  effect  uponmyMithridatic 
constitution  than  ginger-beer — probably  not 
so  much. 

You  bury  me.  No :  you  don't.  You 
don't  bury  me,  but  some  intrusive  fellow 
who  has  thrust  himself  in,  to  take  my 
place  ;  for  an  Indispensable  has  always 
about  him  obliging  persons  who  do  that 
kind  of  work  for  him. 

Or  you  hurl  me  down  from  a  cliff,  300 
feet  high,  and  go  away  thinking  you  have 
now  really  got  rid  of  me  for  good  and  all. 
But,  Mr.  Villain,  you  are  much  mistaken. 
I,  as  an  Indispensable,  inevitably  fall  upon 
a  sea-anemone,  rather  a  large  one,  three  feet 
square  and  two  feet  thick,  very  common, 
however,  in  that  part  of  the  coast. 

[Much,  laughter  from  all  of  us.] 

The  poor  anemone  is  somewhat  injured,  and 
I  am  a  little  shaken  ;  but  I  shall  appear 
again  at  the  right  time,  with  my  fatal 
"  Ha  ! "  and  upset  your  marriage. 

By  the  way,  there  is  one  thing  which  has 
never  been  tried  upon  the  Indispensable. 
Take  him  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Cranmer,  and  make  him  attend,  for  three 
nights  following,  from  half-past  six  to  nine. 

The  mixture  of  irritability  and  comatose- 
ness  which  might  thus  be  produced,  would 
bring  on  what  doctors  call,  at  least  Dr. 
Ellesmere  does,  an  apoplectic  paralysis. 

And  then  you  see,  Cranmer,  if  you  did 
not  quite  kill  him,  you  could  reduce  him  to 
idiotcy,  which  would  nearly  be  as  good  for 
your  purpose,  and  enable  you  to  carry  on 
your  villany  undisturbed. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  that  good  people  in  real 


life  were  as  difficult  to  kill  as  Indispensables 
in  fiction  ! 

Sir  Artliur.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
agree  with  Cranmer.  I  rather  like  to  be 
kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  and  I  cannot 
praise  Milverton  for  being  so  considerate  to 
our  feelings. 

Ellesmere.  Quite  true.  Praise  is  nearly 
always  wrong.  However,  I  am  not  going- 
to  indulge  much  in  it.  I  see  that  Milverton 
makes  this  rogue  Eealmah  a  perfect  poli- 
tician. Now,  is  that  natural  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  Well ;  why  not  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  all  policy  is  confined  to  civi- 
lized people  ? 

Ellesmere.  No ;  but  Eealmah,  I  contendr 
is  an  official  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mauleverer.     Then,  indeed,  he  is  a  rogue. 

Ellesmere  (who  laughed  heartily).  It 
is  a  comfort  to  find  that  one  always  has  Mr. 
Mauleverer  to  back  one  up  in  any  attack 
upon  any  class  or  portion  of  the  human 
race. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  I  must  say  I 
rather  like  the  Ainah  ;  and  Milverton  has 
had  the  courage  to  make  her  not  too- 
beautiful. 

Milverton.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do- 
the  Ainah  justice.  You  know  that,  for  the 
most  part,  when  one  endeavours  to  describe 
a  man  or  a  woman,  either  in  history  or  in  a 
novel,  one  is  obliged  to  make  it  seem  like 
the  description  of  a  runaway  slave.  Who 
can  portray  the  delicate  lights  and  shadows, 
the  smiles  and  dimples,  which  go  to  make 
a  beautiful,  or,  at  the  least,  a  most  expres- 
sive countenance? 

By  the  way,  you  must  not  suppose  that 
when  I  have  spoken  of  the  Ainah's  hands  as 
being  rather  large  and  plebeian,  that  they 
had  not  a  beauty  of  their  own  ;  and  oh, 
what  an  expressive  thiug  the  hand  is  ! 

Sir  Arthur.  Very  true.  The  other  day 
I  was  sitting  near  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  England  (perhaps  it  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you  exactly 
where),  and  he  was  secretly  suffering  fron* 
suppressed  anger,  and  was  being  bullied 
from  all  directions.  The  man  maintained 
his  part  admirably :  he  was  calm  and 
equable  in  reply :  when  he  sat  down,  he 
put  on  an  air  of  repose }  he  kept  himself 
still,  he  governed  his  eyes,  he  governed  that 
difficult  organ  to  govern,  the  mouth  ;  but 
his  hands  quivered  with  the  emotion  he- 
felt,  and  the  veins  stood  out  upon  them  in 
stern  relief.  He  little  imagined  he  betrayed 
to  me  all  that  he  felt  by  those  hands. 

Milverton.  I  have  always  noticed  that 
great  men,  without  a  single  exception,  have 
great  hands.  I  do  not  mean  large  hands, 
but  expressive  hands — hands  that  indicate- 
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greatness.  The  late  Lord  Melbourne  almost 
talked  with  his  hands,  and  so  I  must  say  of 
the  Ainah.  She  had  not  a  small  hand :  she 
had  not  one  of  those  hands  with  tapering 
fingers,  which  we  admire  so  much  in  women; 
but  she  had  expressive  hands,  which  possess 
a  beauty  of  their  own. 

Ellesmere.  I  do  declare,  Milverton  is  in 
love  with  the  Ainah;  and,  as  Mrs.  Milverton 
Jias  such  very  pretty  hands,  according  to  the 
usual  type,  I  wonder  she  is  not  jealous. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Don't  make  mischief, 
sir.  You  can  do  very  little  good  in  your 
generation,  and  you  might  avoid  doing 
harm. 

Ellesmere.  There  we  have  again  a  truly 
conjugal  remark.  No  great  conqueror,  who 
is  a  married  man,  has  any  occasion  to  have 
a  slave  with  him  in  his  chariot,  when  he  is 
taking  his  triumph,  to  remind  him  that  he 
Is  mortal.  His  dear  wife  and  children — 
who,  by  the  way,  are  anything  but  slaves — 
will  be  sure  to  give  him  sufficient  discourage- 
ment (of  course  for  his  good),  and  to  con- 
vince him  he  is  anything  but  a  divinity. 

I  cannot  comment  much  upon  this  story 
of  Eealmah.  I  am  thoroughly  puzzled  by 
it.  There  are  many  pretty  points  about  the 
story :  the  courtship  is  amusing  ;  the  prose- 
cution for  impiety  is  not  without  its  slyness  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Milverton  has  thrown 
his  whole  force  into  the  depicting  and  draw- 
ing out  of  the  Ainah.  But  what  puzzles  me 
is,  that  I  cannot  see  the  general  drift  and 
purpose  of  the  story.  Now,  I  know  the  man 
to  be  full  of  purpose,  and  that  he  is  sure  to 
have  some  scheme  in  his  head — some  won- 
derful theory  which  he  wishes  to  impress 
upon  us  all,  and  upon  which  we  are  to  begin 
to  act  to-morrow  morning ;  and  I  cannot 
discern  what  it  is. 

Here  my  master  and  I  interchanged 
smiles  (the  reader  will  forgive  me  for 
associating  myself  with  the  work).  We 
know  very  well  what  we  are  aiming  at, 
and  were  pleased  to  find  that  so  acute 
a  man  as  Sir  John  had  not  found  us  out 
too  soon. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  admire  the  story  very 
much,  and  think  that  great  things  are  yet 
to  come  out  of  it. 

Ellesmere,.  Oh  yes,  we  all  know  that. 
That  is  the  regular  kind  of  thing  for  one 
author  to  say  to  another.  It  is  the  fashion 
•of  the  day  for  all  members  of  the  same  pro- 
fession to  speak  most  respectfully  of  each 
other.  Sir  Robert,  my  successor,  does  so  of 
me  ;  I  do  so  of  him :  what  we  really  think  of 
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each  other's  knowledge  of  law  is  best  known 
to  ourselves. 

The  same  with  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  B.  is  called  in  to  assist  Dr.  A.  What 
does  he  say  1  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  skilful  than  Dr.  A.'s  treatment  hitherto 
of  the  case.  He  should  now,  he  thinks, 
begin  to  throw  in  a  little  asafoetida,  say 
1  drachm,  and  hydrarg.  3  oz.,  instead  or 
opii  tinct.  9  scruples, — that  is,  if  this  slight 
change  in  the  prescription  meets  with  Dr.  A.'s 
entire  approval. 

As  for  authors,  they  are  generally  in 
ecstasies  (honest  ecstasies  !)  when  talking  to 
each  other  of  each  other's  performances. 
Have  I  not  seen  a  number  of  serpents  in  a 
cage  as  civil  to  each  other  as  possible,  up- 
reared  upon  the  penultimate  parts  of  their 
tails,  and  bowing  affably  to  one  another — 
in  process  of  time  to  become  quite  fond  and 
fondling  ?  I  think  nothing  of  Sir  Arthur's 
praise  of  Realmah. 

Milverton.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  things  of  our  time  to  see 

Ellesmere.  Don't  go  into  it  seriously.  I 
only  meant  an  eighth  part  of  what  I  said, 
but  you  are  all  so  matter-of-fact  and  so 
stupid. 

But  what  I  say  about  "  Eealmah  "  I  really 
mean.  The  author  is  a  man  unwholesomely 
full  of  purpose.  He  would  not  care  to  write 
the  most  interesting  story  in  the  world,  not 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  or  "La  Petite 
Fadette,"  which  I  think  the  prettiest  story 
I  ever  read,  except  he  had  some  distinct 
purpose  in  writing  it.  It  must  prove  some- 
thing, or  illustrate  something  ;  but  what 
that  something  is  in  the  present  case,  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  make  out. 

By  the  way,  I  must  make  another  remark, 
and  that  is,  that  I  do  not  see  anything  so 
very  clever  in  the  little  stories  and  fables 
which  your  lake-men,  Milverton,  are  so 
fond  of.  I  could  invent  fables  by  the 
dozen. 

Sir  Arthur.  Could  you,  Sir  John  ?  Per- 
haps you  would  favour  us  with  one  of  the 
dozen  this  morning  ? 

.    Ellesmere.    With  pleasure,  in  a  minute 
or  two  :  just  give  me  time  to  think. 

Hereupon  he  walked  about  for  a  few 
minutes.  As  he  got  up  to  walk,  I  saw 
him  look  at  Fairy,  and  was  sure  the 
fable  would  be  about  a  dog.  He  re- 
sumed his  place,  and  began  his  fable. 

A  man  and  his  dog  were  walking  along  a 
straight  road,  chatting  pleasantly  together. 

The  road  was  straight,  because  it  was  in 
the  good  old  times  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
two  companions  understood  each  other  well 
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because  in  those  days  the  dogs  talked  dog 
Latin. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  you  certainly  are 
a  very  clever  creature.  You  make  good  use 
of  your  nose,  and  your  eyes,  and  your  ears. 
What  a  pity  it  is  you  have  not  hands  like 
we  have  ! " 

"Oh,"  said  the  dog,  "you  don't  know, 
then,  that  we  once  had  hands  like  yours, 
and  how  fortunate  we  were  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  You  see  even  now  in  the  streets 
that  there  are  some  of  us  who,  attended  by 
Helvetii  playing  musical  instruments,  walk 
upright,  and  gain  many  denarii. 

"  But  this  is  how  we  came  to  lose  our 
hands.  Diana,  much  pleased  with  our  skill 
in  hunting,  resolved  to  ask  great  Jupiter  to 
confer  some  signal  boon  upon  us.  We  con- 
sulted together  as  to  what  our  kind  mistress 
should  ask  for  us.  Some  said  that  men 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pick  the  bones 
quite  so  clean  before  they  tossed  them  to 
us  ;  others  that  hares  and  rabbits  should 
not  be  so  fleet ;  and  others  that  we  should 
not  be  called  by  such  mean  and  foolish 
names  as  men  are  wont  to  give  us.  But 
one  prudent  old  dog  said,  '  Jove  is  wiser 
than  we  are  ;  let  us  ask  him  to  take  away 
from  us  whatever  we  have  now  which  is 
most  dangerous  for  us  to  have.' 

"  Our  prayer  was  heard,  for  suddenly  our 
hands  became  paws,  and  henceforward  we 
went  upon  four  legs. 

"  Many  of  my  brother  dogs  grumbled  at 
this  change,  and  howled  to  Jupiter  that  he 
was  mocking  us  ;  but  Jove  replied,  '  My 
good  friends,  I  have  done  the  best  I  could 
for  you  ;  you  might  hereafter  make  as  bad 
a  use  of  your  hands  as  men  are  making  of 
theirs,  and  thus  in  time  become  as  dishonest 
and  wicked  as  they  are.'  We  acknowledged 
the  wisdom  of  Jupiter  ;  and  so  the  monkey 
was  left  to  be,  in  form  as  in  nature,  the 
creature  most  resembling  man." 

The  poor  Roman  could  not  make  any 
reply,  and  the  dog  trotted  on  by  his  side, 
wagging  his  tail  approvingly  at  his  own  wit. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Where  is  the  moral, 
John  'i 

Cranmer.     Yes  ;  where  is  the  moral  ? 

Ellcsmere.  Moral  !  Why,  my  good 
people,  the  fable  is  as  full  of  moral  as  a 
pigeon-pie  at  an  inn  is — of  tough  beef- 
steak. 

Moral  Number  One  : — 

People  are  proudest  of  what  they  should 
be  most  ashamed  of ;  i.e.  man  of  his  hands, 
which  he  makes  such  bad  use  of. 

Moral  Number  Two  : — 

Attend,  Lady  Ellesinere.  It  is  always 
better  to  get  rid  of  a  plague  or  an  evil,  than 
to  acquire  a  new  good. 


Moral  Number  Three  : — 

Attend,  Fairy.  Dogs  are  better  and  mucL 
honester  creatures  than  men. 

Sir  Arthur.  The  fable  is  clever  enough, 
and  has  plenty  of  moral  in  it — indeed  too 
much — 'but  it  lacks  simplicity.  Who  would 
ever  think  of  quoting  it,  to  illustrate  any- 
thing ? 

Milverton.  Let  me  now  try  my  hand  at 
a  fable. 

The  sun  was  setting ;  the  moon  was  rising ; 
and  one  solitary  traveller  was  plodding  his 
weary  way  across  the  Libyan  desert. 

"  Madam,  my  sister,"  said  the  sun,  "  how 
is  it  that  men  are  so  much  more  grateful  to 
you  than  to  me  ?  All  day  long  have  I 
warmed  that  poor  traveller,  and  guided  him 
on  his  way,  yet  not  a  kind  word  did  I 
receive  from  him  ;  whereas,  no  sooner  do 
you  make  your  pale  appearance  above  the 
horizon,  than  he  breaks  out  into  a  song  of 
gratitude,  celebrating  your  goodness  and . 
your  loveliness." 

"  Sir,  my  brother,"  replied  the  moon, 
"  your  benefits  are  too  manifest,  and  you 
take  care  that  all  you  do  for  men  shall  be 
seen  in  broad  daylight. 

"  What  little  I  can  do  for  them,  how  I 
keep  their  oceans  sweet,  is  known  but  to 
few  of  them. 

"  Men  try  to  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
you,  but  they  love  me,  not  only  for  my 
gentleness  and  niy  loveliness,  but  also  for 
my  great  reserve." 

The  great  god  of  day  did  not  deign  to 
make  any  reply,  but  went  down  red  and 
angry  into  the  western  waters. 

Sir  Arthur.  This  is  much  better,  still 
there  is  the  same  fault,  it  lacks  simplicity  ; 
and  the  moral,  namely,  that  to  ensure  grati- 
tude you  should  conceal  your  benefits  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  eyes  of  others,  is 
a  modern  idea,  not  belonging  to  the  age 
when  fables  were  best  written. 

Milverton.  I  will  try  another.  I  will 
not  be  beaten. 

The  Pacha  rested  by  the  fountain,  the 
flowing  waters  of  which  made  an  oasis  in 
the  desert. 

His  horse  and  his  camel  cropped  with  de- 
light the  green  herbage  near  the  fountain. 
Their  shadows  lay  strongly  and  darkly  upon 
the  grass. 

"  How  beautiful,"  said  the  horse, "  is  that 
dark  form  which  moves  as  I  move  ;  what 
grace,  what  symmetry  it  shows  !  I  can 
hardly  eat  for  looking  at  it." 

"  It  is  well  enough,"  said  the  camel, "  but 
look  at  this  one  which  moves  with  me.  It 
has  all  the  symmetry  and  the  grace  of  the 
other  ;  and  then,  too,  it  has  that  pretty  little 
hump  on  its  bade." 
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A  dervish  passing  by,  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage of  all  beasts,  exclaimed,  "  How  good 
is  Allah,  who  gives  to  every  creature  its  due 
share  of  vanity,  so  that  its  defects  seem  to  it 
especial  beauties  and  merits  !  " 

Sir  Arthur.  That  is  a  hundred  times 
better ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  cap- 
tious, I  must  still  say  that  there  is  an  air  of 
subtlety  about  it  which  does  not  quite  befit 
a  good  honest  fable.  However,  I  will  admit 
that  in  time,  my  dear  Milverton,  you  might 
perhaps  write  a  fable. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  can 
write  a  history,  for  I  suppose  we  must  not 
call  "  Eealmah  "  a  story  ;  and  indeed,  for 
my  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  as  true  as  almost 
any  history  I  ever  read. 

There  is  one  more  observation  I  have  to 
make  about  it,  which  has  just  occurred  to 
me.  It  is  a  personal  one,  and  it  is  that 
Fairy  [here  the  dog  looked  up  sharply] — 
Don't  look  at  her:  she  does  not  like  to  be 
looked  at,  or  talked  about ;  and  it  would  be 
more  delicate  if  I  were  to  put  in  French 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  for  she  does  not 
understand  as  much  of  that  language  as  she 
does  of  English.  So  put  yourselves  into  a 
Gallic  state  of  mind,  and  listen  to  me. 

Je  trouve  que  Madame  1'Ainah  et 
Madame  la  Fe'e  se  ressemblent  beaucoup. 

Madame  la  Fee — (I  hope  she  is  not  look- 
ing at  me,  is  she  ?) — avec  son  peau — Cis  it 
"  son  peau  "  or  "  sa  peau  1 "  I  always  forget 
those  confounded  French  genders  ;  oh,  "  sa 
peau ! "  thanks) — avec  sa  peau  blanche,  ses 
yeux  rouges,  et  sa  levre  inf^rieure  un  peu 
developpee,  est  d'une  beaut6  extreme,  pas  si 
s^duisante,  comme  r^ellement  rare  et  re- 
marquable. 


Madame  1'Ainah,  avec  ses  petits  yeux 
enfonce"s  dans  sa  tete  (comme  nous  a  dit  M. 
1'Auteur),  ses  cheveux  presque  rouges,  et  ses 
mains  et  ses  pieds  tres  larges  et  prononce"s, 
mais,  en  me'me  temps,  tres  expressifs — est 
aussi  d'une  beaut6  extreme,  mais  aussi  pas 
si  se'duisante,  comme  bien  rare,  et  bien 
remarquable. 

Elles  jouissent,  toutes  les  deux,  d'une 
sensibility  tres-douce,  d'une  intelligence  tres- 
exquise,  et  d'un  je  ne  sais  quoi,  qui  laisse 
beaucoup  a  1'imagination. 

Hereupon  Fairy  set  up  a  dismal  howl, 
and  then  began  to  bark  furiously.  It 
was  a  most  ludicrous  scene.  Sir  John 
had  turned  away  from  the  dog,  and  had 
been  addressing  his  British  French, 
spoken  very  loudly,  very  slowly,  and 
with  pauses  between  the  words,  appa- 
rently to  some  distant  person.  Fairy 
evidently  thought  that  something  was 
the  matter,  either  that  Sir  John  was 
taken  ill,  or  that  there  was  some  enemy 
in  the  distance,  and  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  or  to  rush  into 
the  fray. 

We  all  laughed  immoderately,  while 
Fairy  continued  to  bark  furiously,  and 
thus  the  conversation  was  broken  up, 
for  all  seriousness  was  gone  from  us 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and 
until  we  had  returned  to  Worth- Ashton. 

To  be  continued. 
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IF  one  were  asked  for  the  English  writ- 
ings which  are  fitted,  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive way,  to  absorb  a  reader  of  competent 
intelligence  and  imagination,  in  the  final 
or  metaphysical  question  concerning  the 
Being  in  which  we  and  the  world  of 
sensible  things  participate,  Berkeley's 
"  Dialogues,"  Hume's  "  Inquiry  into 
Human  Understanding,"  and  some  of 
the  lately  published  "  Philosophical 


Eemains"1  of  Professor  Ferrier,  are  pro- 

1  "  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,  and  other 
Philosophical  Kemains  of  James  Frederick 
Ferrier,  B.A.  Oxon,  LL.D.  late  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews."  Edited  by 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Bombay,  and  E.  L. 
Lushington,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1866. 
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bably  those  which  would  best  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  While  they  differ  in 
comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  in  moral 
and  intellectual  momentum,  these  three 
philosophers  are  conspicuous  for  subtle 
originality  of  thought,  and  for  a  beautiful 
transparency  in  their  expression  of  it. 

The  last  of  the  three  is  the  most  in- 
teresting philosophical  personage  whom 
Scotland  has  given  us  to  contemplate 
in  these  years.  He  preserved  the  charm 
of  a  genial  spirit  during  a  lifelong  pil- 
grimage in  the  land  of  abstractions ;  as 
entirely  self- dedicated  to  curious  think- 
ing about  the  world  in  which  all  are 
feeling  and  acting  as  any  recluse  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy.  And  his  works 
are  the  signal  example  in  Scotland  of  an 
alliance  of  artistic  beauty  with  abstract 
philosophy.  Notwithstanding,  even  those 
who  profess  to  speculate  are  only  now 
beginning  to  penetrate  into  his  meaning, 
and  to  recognise  his  chivalrous  devotion 
to  abstract  truth,  in  sublime  disregard, 
one  may  say,  of  its  consequences  or  of 
its  utility.  A  few  thoughts  suggested 
by  this  philosophical  life  of  decisive  in- 
dividuality, and  meant  to  promote  a  fair 
appreciation  of  this  philosophy,  as  a 
notable  British  phenomenon  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  surely  not  out  of 
place.  A  really  philosophical  life  is  a 
rare,  and  correspondingly  precious,  social 
phenomenon.  Speculative  insight  is  a 
reflex  of  the  individual  thinker,  and, 
when  it  is  genuine,  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  others,  not  least  those  of 
a  different  individuality.  The  contem- 
plation of  a  life  like  Ferrier's,  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  department  of 
intellectual  service,  in  a  generation 
prone  to  the  materialistic  manner  of 
conceiving,  should,  moreover,  reward 
those  who  feel  the  inadequacy  of  that 
particular  mode  of  conception ;  and  a 
more  ennobling  intuition  of  the  spiri- 
tual aspect  of  things  may  be  promised 
to  readers  who  make  the  experiment  of 
ascending  into  his  thought,  and  enter- 
taining his  one  governing  conception  of 
the  existence  in  which  we  share  when 
we  become  conscious. 

The  system  of  consequences  involved 
in  Ferrier's  governing  conception,  with 


the  unfolding  of  which  in  Scotland  his 
name  will  be  associated,  and  in  which 
his  whole  life  as  a  thinker  is  expressed, 
is  not  less  remarkable,  than  the  per- 
sonality of  its  author  is  uncommon.  It 
derives  from  that  personality  a  union  of 
very  subtle  metaphysical  thought  with 
poetical  feeling,  fancy,  humour,  and 
transparent  diction,  unexcelled  in  their 
combination  in  the  literature  of  this 
country.  In  itself  it  is  an  original  at- 
tempt to  solve,  with  the  precision  of 
deductive  reasoning,  a  part  of  the  meta- 
physical (as  distinguished  from  the 
merely  physical)  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  problem  is  one  which  the 
countrymen  of  its  author  have  either 
satisfied  themselves  with  solving  prac- 
tically, by  common  sense  or  feeling ;  or, 
with  Hume,  have  regarded  as  absolutely 
insoluble.  Terrier's  enterprise,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  his  idea  of  the  compass 
of  metaphysics,  was  the  first  attempt 
since  Berkeley,  by  a  British  philoso- 
pher, to  solve  the  problem  of  Being, — so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  to  define  what  must 
be  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
existence,  if  it  is  to  retain  any  positive 
meaning  at  all,  when  it  is  predicated,  for 
instance,  of  a  person  or  of  an  external 
thing ;  and  to  determine  this  by  the  de- 
ductive application  of  a  principle  which 
expresses  what  is  Absolute  in  Eeason, 
and  not  what  is  characteristic  merely  of 
human  intelligence. 

The  positive  conclusion  of  Ferrier  is 
(so  far  as  it  goes)  the  antithesis  of  the 
negation,  offered  by  Hume  more  than  a 
century  since;  while  both  Hume  and 
Ferrier  are  awake — except  Hamilton 
alone  among  Scotch  thinkers  fairly  so — 
to  the  far-reaching  question  with  diffe- 
rent phases  of  which  the  three  deal  in 
common.  A  dim  sense  of  this  question, 
and  of  man's  inability  to  answer  it,  is 
now  indeed  subjecting  institutions  and 
traditions  to  the  dissolving  power  of 
scepticism,  in  the  educated  mind  of 
Western  Europe.  But  Hume's  question 
about  Being  refers  to  the  origin  and 
issue  of  the  flowing  stream ;  Ferrier — 
waiving  questions  about  origin,  issue, 
and  change — restricts  himself  to  its 
essence.  Hume's  philosophy  is  a  nega- 
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tive  theory  of  Causation  more  than  a 
positive  theory  of  Perception ;  Ferrier's 
is  properly  a  positive  and  absolute 
theory  of  Perception  or  Consciousness. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  that  the 
synthetic  Intellectualism  of  Terrier  is 
at  the  philosophical  extreme  opposite  to 
the  analytic  Phenomenalism  of  Comte ; 
which,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Lewes,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
"  History  of  Philosophy,"  now  asks  for 
the  undivided  support  of  considerate 
thinkers.  This  year  has  given  us,  in 
the  "  History "  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  in 
these  "  Philosophical  Eemains  "  of  Pro- 
fessor Terrier,  two  books  which  represent 
the  two  extreme  modes  now  current  in 
Europe  of  framing  an  answer  to  the 
metaphysical  question  about  ourselves 
and  the  physical  universe  in  which 
we  live.  The  one,  from  a  professed  his- 
torical induction  of  failures,  infers  that  a 
metaphysical  ansAver  is  impossible — that 
we  cannot  discover  icJiat  the  Being  in 
which  we  are  participating  is — that  we 
can  know  only  necessitated  co-existences 
and  successions  of  phenomena,  among 
which  we  ourselves  are  ranked;  while 
the  entire  universe  of  phenomena  con- 
stitutes a  unique  fact,  whose  meaning, 
origin,  and  destiny  are  absolutely  in- 
scrutable. The  other  professes  to  guard 
— by  deductions  from  a  truth  Absolute 
in  Eeason  —  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Being  in  which  we  and  physical  pheno- 
mena share  must  be  essentially  Per- 
ception, that  is  to  say,  mind  sensibly 
percipient  of  material  objects — or  at 
least  that  it  must  be  Mind  cognizant 
of  objects  of  some  kind,  but  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  senses;  that  the 
varied  phenomena  of  the  universe  must 
always  and  everywhere  depend  on  con- 
scious mind;  and  that  mind  in  turn 
must  depend  on  objects  of  some  sort  of 
which  to  be  conscious — each  dependent 
on  the  other,  in  order  to  the  intelligible 
existence  of  either.  And,  if  it  be 
further  assumed  that  Being  as  such 
must  be  eternal,  it  follows,  on  this 
system,  that  the  Eternal  Something 
must  be  a  Self-conscious  of  an  object. 
Self-conscious  Being  is  with  Terrier  the 
demonstrated  essence  or  inner  meaning 


of  whatever  now  is — in  all  the  forms 
and  degrees  which  this  existence  actually 
takes,  in  the  physical  and  moral  expe- 
rience of  finite  persons,  who  are  them- 
selves mysteriously  related  to  Supreme 
self-conscious  Being,  beyond  whom  we 
can  have  no  analogy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lewes, 
from  his  point  of  view,  should  refer  in 
the  way  he  does  in  his  "  History  "  to 
the  System  of  Ferrier,  as  an  eccentric 
fact,  "  a  lonely  obelisk  on  the  broad  flat 
plain,"  standing  in  a  relation  of  con- 
trast to  the  negative — which  he  regards 
as,  by  the  consilient  evidence  of  all  ex- 
perience, the  only  reasonable — answer 
to  the  dark  question  of  Being.  Ferrier 
offers  a  metaphysical  solution  (so  far  as  it 
goes)  of  the  problem  which,  with  Hume 
and  Comte,  Mr.  Lewes  affirms  to  be  in- 
soluble— that  of  the  Essence  of  the 
Universe. 

But  this  solution,  and  the  philoso- 
phical life  of  which  it  is  the  consistent 
expression,  while  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  fruit  of  individual  genius, 
does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  stand 
thus  whimsically  apart  from  the  lives 
and  labours  of  intellectual  predecessors 
and  successors.  Let  us  look  to  its  his- 
torical and  biographical  genesis  for  a 
key  to  its  meaning. 

The  cause  of  the  apparently  sudden 
and  inexplicable  rise,  in  this  island,  in 
an  individual  mind,  of  a  regulative  con- 
ception of  the  Universe  like  Ferrier's, 
with  its  implied  deductive  applications, 
deserves  some  research.  Considerable 
material  for  this  particular  purpose  is 
contained  in  the  two  volumes  of  his 
"Philosophical  Eemains;"  especially 
when  they  are  studied  in  connexion 
with  those  applications  of  their  author's 
leading  assumption  which  compose  his 
"  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,"  pub- 
lished in  1854.  The  "  Eemains  "  may  be 
looked  to  as  a  biographical  companion 
and  interpreter  of  the  "Theory."  The 
latter  contains  the  System  ;  the  former 
describes  chronologically  the  spiritual 
causes,  and  some  of  the  consequences, 
of  its  formation.  And  here  the  allusion 
is  not  merely  to  the  graceful,  but  all 
too  brief,  summary  of  the  facts  of 
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Ferrier's  life,  which  Professor  Lush- 
ington,  with  characteristic  taste  and 
judgment,  has  prefixed  to  these  volumes 
— the  expansion  of  that  summary  into 
a  volume  being  required  for  an  adequate 
delineation  and  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular literary  and  metaphysical  growth. 
The  reference  is  rather  to  the  perpetual 
progressive  thinking  which  is  shown  in 
the  writings,  taken  in  ^their  chrono- 
logical order,  as  here  arranged  by  the 
editors. 

Biographical  matter  illustrative  of  the 
writings,  thus  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  the  lifelong  growth  of  one  concep- 
tion— the  conception  of  the  intelligible 
(contrasted  with  the  meaningless  or  non- 
sensical], in  its  application  to  sense-given 
(and  other)  Matter,  and  to  Mind — maybe 
condensed  into  a  few  sentences.  James 
Frederick  Ferrier  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1808.  He  was  connected  by 
birth,  and  the  associations  of  early 
years,  with  the  society  best  fitted 
to  educate  a  fastidious  fancy  and  in- 
tellect, which  the  Scotch  metropolis, 
then  resplendent  with  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, and  the  critics  of  both,  could 
supply.  His  metaphysical  power  was  first 
exercised  when  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  Scotland  was  impregnated  "by 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  with  his  "mental 
states,"  his  physical  psychology,  and  his 
positivist  theory  of  causality.  But  the 
main  intellectual  influence  in  the  case 
of  Ferrier  was  undoubtedly  Sir  W. 
Hamilton;  in  the  years  following  1829, 
when  Hamilton  was  opening  channels 
between  the  British  and  the  German 
mind,  in  his  essays  on  the  "Uncondi- 
tioned" and  the  "  Philosophy  of  Percep- 
tion." The  wonderful  Perception  essay 
of  Hamilton,  published  in  October 
1830,  had,  one  may  infer,  great  and 
peculiar  influence  on  the  course  of  Fer- 
rier's thoughts.  It  probably  suggested 
to  him  a  train  of  speculation  not  fully 
contemplated  by  its  author ;  which  ulti- 
mately converted  the  theory  of  an  im- 
mediate, yet  relative,  perception  or  con- 
sciousness of  the  material  world,  drawn 
by  Hamilton  out  of  his  interpretation 
of  Reid,  into  an  Absolute  Philosophy 


of  Being,  in  the  hands  of  Ferrier. 
Nor  were  the  personal  intercourse  and 
published  thought  of  Hamilton  the 
only  living  influence  which  induced  a 
more  cosmopolitan  treatment  of  philo- 
sophy. Ferrier  studied  academically  in 
Oxford  and  in  Germany  as  well  as 
at  Edinburgh ;  resting  English  culture, 
and  German  free  action  of  speculative 
faculty,  on  a  primary  basis  of  Scotch 
persistency  and  enthusiasm. 

Ferrier's  earliest  production  in  philo- 
sophy was  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
"Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  "published 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  1838-39,  and 
reproduced  in  the  second  volume  of 
these  "  Remains  " — an  eloquent  protest 
on  behalf  of  pure  metaphysics,  against  the 
physical  psychology  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  especially  of  Thomas  Brown.  These 
essays  bear  marks  of  the  Hamiltonian 
impulse,  more  distinctively  of  Fichte, 
but  most  of  all  of  the  independent,  en- 
thusiastic subtlety  which,  more  matured, 
interpenetrates  Ferrier's  subsequent  in- 
tellectual operations,  transforming  and 
spiritualising  the  Universe  in  his  view. 
The  conception  of  the  personal  Ego,  in- 
cluding the  fact  of  free  individual  agency, 
as  the  essence  of  man,  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing fact  of  metaphysical  when 
contrasted  with  physical  science,  is  pro- 
minent in  the  "Philosophy  of  Con- 
sciousness." This  conception,  limited, 
however,  to  the  Ego  simply  as  conscious, 
and  with  its  freedom  and  efficiency 
thrown  into  the  background — the  theory, 
in  short,  that  Consciousness  is  the  essence 
of  Being,  and  not  merely  of  human  Being 
— was  the  form  into  which  the  com- 
paratively juvenile  philosophy  was  gra- 
dually refined. 

The  history  of  Ferrier's  intellectual 
struggles  with  questions  only  dimly 
present  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Con- 
sciousness" may  be  instructively  traced 
throughout  the  essays  published  in  the 
seven  years  following,  and  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  these  "  Re- 
mains"— especially  those  on  the  "Crisis 
of  Modern  Speculation"  (1841),  on 
"Berkeley"  (1842),  and  on  "Reid  and 
Hamilton"  (1847).  Among  British 
philosophers  the  influence  of  Berkeley 
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*clien,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  con- 
spicuous in  the  thought  of  Ferrier.1 
If  Hamilton's  speculations  on  Percep- 
tion in  1830  really  influenced  him 
in  the  way  already  suggested,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  soon  be  drawn 
to  the  philosopher  who — more  than  any 
other  in  these  islands — has  converted 
reflection  upon  the  world  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  into  the  profoundest  form 
of  philosophical  meditation.  With 
Berkeley  Mind  is  the  essence  of  the 
Universe,  and  also  the  cause  of  all  its 
phenomenal  changes;  with  Ferrier  Con- 
sciousness is  the  essence  of  Being. 
Narrower  in  its  scope,  the  system  of 
Ferrier  became  at  last  the  refinement 
of  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley. 
This  concentration  and  refinement  speak 
of  more  exact  study,  and  of  German 
thought — Kant's  and  Fichte's,  still  more 
Schelling's  and  Hegel's — of  all  which 
the  writings  of  these  seven  years  bear 
marks,  in  their  increased  firmness  of 
intellectual  texture  and  depth  of  re- 
flective insight.  Their  autbor  is,  more 
or  less  consciously,  addressing  himself  to 
work  relatively  to  Hamilton,  which  is 
analogous  to  that  performed  by  the  later 
German  metaphysicians  relatively  to 
Kant.  And  he  is  making  approaches 
to  the  region  where  Plato,  Spinoza,  and 
Hegel  wrought. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  the  essays  of  this 
period  that  the  basis  of  Ferrier's  matured 
system  becomes  distinct  in  his  own  con- 
ception— his  rejection,  I  mean,  of  the 
analysis  which  contrasts  unconscious 
Mind,  as  one  substance,  with  unper- 
teived  Matter,  as  another  substance,  in 
an  original  dualistic  antithesis  of  Being ; 
and  his  counterpart  assumption,  as  a 
necessity  of  reason,  of  the  original  syn- 
iliesis  of  Mind  and  Matter  in  Perception 
— or  (more  comprehensively)  of  subject 
and  object  in  a  Eational  Self-conscious- 
ness,— as  the  two  inseparable,  but,  by 
logical  abstraction,  distinguishable,  ele- 
ments. The  "Theory  of  Knowing 

1  A  refined  theory  of  Matter  was  apparently 
engaging  attention  among  the  metaphysicians 
of  Edinburgh.  Among  other  signs  of  this, 
Collier's  Clams  Universalis  was  reprinted  there 
in  1836. 


and  Being  " — the  theory  that  mind  in- 
telligent of  an  object  must  be  the  essence 
of  Being — results  from  a  systematic 
application  of  the  principle,  that  Mind 
and  sense- given  (or  other)  Matter,  while 
distinguishable,  are  inseparable — under 
pain  of  meaninglessness ;  and  in  its 
demonstrations  we  are  enabled  to  watch 
the  transformations  which  the  universe 
of  the  unreflecting  is  made  to  undergo, 
when  it  is  illuminated  in  its  various 
phases  by  the  rays  of  this  one  assumed 
truth.  The  Theory  is,  in  short,  an 
elaborate  enforcement  of  the  presumed 
impossibility  of  analysing  what  is  con- 
tained in  Perception  into  the  duality 
of  (on  the  one  hand)  Matter  substan- 
tially independent  of  Mind,  and  (on  the 
other  hand)  Mind  substantially  inde- 
pendent of  Matter.1  The  being  conscious 
of  an  object  is  maintained  to  be  the 
substance  or  essence  of  Being — the 
Absolute  Truth.  Existence  cannot 
survive  consciousness.  The  evolutions 
of  the  universe  must  be  evolutions 
(whether  logical  or  causal  we  are  not 
told)  in  a  conscious  experience. 

The  principal  steps  to  this  conclusion 
(itself,  one  must  say,  only  the  ^preliminary 
to  a  philosophy)  are  few  in  number.  The 
process  is  to  this  effect : — The  supposed 
disruption  of  the  unity  of  existence  in 
consciousness  into  the  duality  of  Thing 
in  itself  and  Intelligence  in  itself  contra- 
dicts intelligibility — as  a  centreless  circle 
contradicts  the  conception  of  a  circle. 
Meaninglessness,  accordingly,  and  not  a 
pair  of  intelligible  realities,  has  to  be  faced 
in  the  attempt  to  conceive  duality  be- 
neath this  unity  of  perception  or  con- 
sciousness— the  attempt  to  separate  the 
being  of  a  thing  from  its  being  perceived. 
The  supposed  separation  is  not  realizable 
in  thought.  It  is  a  merely  verbal  ex- 
pression of  what  is  necessarily  unin- 
telligible. Noumena  or  "things  in 
themselves."  thxis  meaningless  or  non- 
sensical, cannot  even  be  things  of 
which  we  are  ignorant.  What  is  un- 
known by  man  may  exist, — as  an 

1  By  Matter  here  understand  not  only 
sensible  things,  but  also  objects  or  phenomena 
of  any  kind,  including  its  own  feelings,  of 
which  a  mind  can  be  conscious. 
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object  of  knowledge  to  a  higher  intel- 
ligence,— but  what  is  meaningless  can- 
not exist  as  the  object  of  any  intelli- 
gence at  all.  In  short,  the  conception 
of  a  niind  having  sense-perception  (or 
some  other  sort  of  consciousness  of  ob- 
jects) is  the  only  intelligible  conception 
of  Being.  The  door  of  speculation  is 
thus  shut  against  verbal  abstractions, 
unintelligibilities ;  the  one  act  of  this 
philosophy  being,  as  it  were,  to  shut 
the  door. 

Professor  Terrier's  later  years  were 
devoted  to  historical  researches,  in  illus- 
tration and  confirmation  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  Universal  Philosophy  has  been 
the  search  for  Absolute  Truth,  common 
to  Intelligence  as  such, — in  short,  for 
the  essence  of  Being.  His  own  theory 
— that  this  essence  must  be  mind  con- 
scious of  an  object — was  offered  as  satis- 
faction to  the  sublime  craving.  The 
philosophy  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years  he  interprets  as  a  search  for  the 
absolutely  true — for  truth  not  peculiar 
to  sentient  or  any  other  sort  of  intelli- 
gence— for  necessary  Thought  or  Intel- 
ligence as  such.  This  absolute  truth, 
according  to  his  own  system,  is  con- 
scious mind.  The  objects  of  conscious 
experience  may  be  indefinitely  varied; 
but  extinguish  consciousness  in  every 
form,  finite  and  Divine,  and  the  universe 
must  relapse  into  meaninglessness :  Being 
can  be  restored  only  in  a  personal  con- 
sciousness. This  system,  it  must  be 
added,  offers  after  all  only  partial  satis- 
faction to  the  philosophic  aspiration,  if 
the  redemption  wrought  by  a  finite  con- 
sciousness can  be  only  in  part, — the 
Absolute  Truth,  in  its  fulness,  being 
hid  in  the  Divine  Thought,  in  which 
the  (to  us)  contingent  facts  of  physical 
science  may  be  absolute,  in  the  light  of 
Ideas,  or  truths  of  thought,  now  only 
approached  in  our  "  interpretations  "  of 
Mature. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  these  historical 
studies  are  contained  in  the  "  Lectures 
on  Greek  Philosophy,"  which  occupy 
the  first  volume  of  the  "Eemains;" 
for,  like  Berkeley  in  his  Siris,  Terrier's 
last  work  was  much  among  the  re- 
corded thoughts  of  the  ancient  world 


— combined  indeed  with  habitual  pon- 
dering of  Hegel.  These  Lectures  con- 
nect his  speculation  with  the  pre- 
Socratic  Greek  thinkers  and  with  Plato ; 
the  other  volume  connects  him  more 
with  Berkeley,  and  with  Kant  and 
his  successors  in  Germany.  The  lec- 
tures on  the  pre-Socratic  period  con- 
tain beautifully  finished  pictures  of 
figures  previously  dim  and  formless  in. 
the  mysterious  past,  now  humanised, 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  invested  with 
more  resemblance  to  the  artist  himself 
than  they  deserve.  The  later  sketches 
are  less  carefully  laboured.  The  lecture? 
were  delivered  in  the  five  or  six  years 
subsequent  to  1857,  in  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  which 
Terrier  occupied  in  the  last  nineteen 
years  of  his  life.  The  most  ancient  of  the 
northern  universities  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  latest  Scotch  philoso- 
pher, and  the  most  brilliant  philosophical 
professor  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  Those 
who  admire  speculative  genius  will  long 
be  attracted  to  a  place  now  associated 
with  him,  and  may  be  touched  by  the 
story  of  his  withdrawal,  too  soon  for  his 
work,  from  this  strange  life  of  sense,  to- 
which  his  thinking  has  helped  to  add 
intellectual  charm.  His  philosophy  had 
its  root  in  his  life,  and  his  life  found 
expression  in  his  philosophy;  while  there 
is  a  continuous  identity  connecting  his 
earliest  with  his  latest  writings,  which, 
taken  all  together,  form  a  unity  of  which 
I  think  we  have  no  other  example 
more  complete  in  the  history  of  British 
philosophy. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  what  may  be 
called  the  synthetic  or  intelligible,  as 
opposed  to  an  analytic  or  unintelligible 
theory  of  Perception  and  Being,  that  is 
everywhere  in  these  writings,  as  it  were, 
let  down  upon  experience ;  with  the  in- 
tent of  translating  what  we  see  and  feel 
out  of  the  intellectual  chaos  of  the  un- 
reflecting into  the  intellectual  cosmos  of 
reflection.  Tirst  Knowing,  then  Being 
is  demonstrated  to  involve  consciousness 
of  changing  phenomena,  distinguishable 
from,  yet  dependent  on,  a  consciously 
identical  mind.  Thing  and  Intelligence 
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are  retained  in  the  inseparable  unity  of 
experience;  instead  of  being  analysed 
into  Thing  in  itself  and  Intelligence  in 
itself — in  order  that  the  one  may  be 
explained  by  the  other  as  effect  from 
cause.  Ferrier's  system  is  simply  a  series 
of  demonstrations,  which  combine  in  for- 
bidding us  to  meddle  with  our  primary 
experience  of  the  indissoluble  unity  of 
Thing  and  Thought,  by  showing  the 
consequences  of  different  attempts  to 
do  so. 

The  philosophy  of  which  this  system 
is  an  example  exactly  reverses  a  principal 
problem  of  modern  thought.  To  ac- 
count for  the  unity  of  Perception,  in 
the  presence  of  a  substantial  duality  of 
Being,  is  what  the  various  hypotheses' 
of  a  merely  Eepresentative  Perception 
have  sought  to  accomplish.  To  account 
for  our  belief  in  a  plurality  of  conscious 
persons — in  those  syntheses  of  sensi- 
ble qualities  which  constitute  material 
"things" — and  in  the  permanence  of 
persons  and  things  during  apparent  in- 
tervals of  individual  unconsciousness,  is 
the  (more  intelligible)  problem  to  which 
the  philosophy  that  identifies  Perception 
with  Being  has  to  address  itself.  Instead 
of  having  to  deal  with  the  question, 
How  two  unintelligibles  in  Existence 
become  one  in  knowledge,  this  philo- 
sophy translates  the  question,  and  asks, 
How  the  one  conceivable  of  Perception 
becomes  the  plurality  of  intelligible  per- 
cipients and  concrete  things  perceived, 
that  are  recognised  in  ordinary  human 
belief. 

An  idea  of  this  sort,  common  to  him 
with  Berkeley,  is  suggested  by  Ferrier, 
at  an  early  peiiod  in  his  metaphysical 
life,  in  his  Essay  on  "The  Crisis  of 
Modern  Speculation,"  published  in  1841. 
"It  will  be  seen,"  he  there  observes, 
"  that  the  question  (i.e.  the  explanation 
"  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which 
"subsists  between  Mind  and  the  ex- 
"  ternal  universe)  is  resolved,  not  so 
"much  by  having  any  positive  answer 
"  given  to  it,  as  by  being  itself  made 
"  to  assume  a  totally  new  aspect.  "We 
"  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  it 
"  is  not  what,  at  first  sight,  and  on 
"  a  superficial  view,  we  imagined  it  to 


"be.  A  change  will  come  over  the 
"whole  spirit  of  the  question.  Facts 
"  will  arise,  forcing  it  into  a  new  form, 
"  even  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep  it 
"in  its  old  shape.  The  very  under- 
"  standing  of  it  will  alter  it  from  what 
"  it  was.  It  will  not  be  annihilated — 
"  it  will  not  be  violently  supplanted — 
"  it  will  be  transformed;  and  this  trans- 
"  formation  will  be  seen  to  arise  out  of 
"  the  very  nature  of  thought,  out  of  the 
"  very  exercise  of  reason  upon  the 
"  question.  It  will  be  granted  that, 
"  before  a  question  can  be  a  question, 
"  it  must  first  of  all  be  conceived. 
"  Therefore,  before  the  question  respect  - 
"  ing  the  intercourse  between  mind  and 
"matter  can  be  asked,  it  must  be 
"thought.  Xow,  the  whole  drift  of 
"  our  coming  argument  is  to  show  that 
"  this  question,  in  the  very  thinking  of 
"  it,  necessarily  passes  into  a  new  ques- 
tion. And  then,  perhaps,  the  diffi- 
"  culty  of  answering  this  new  question 
"  will  be  found  to  be  not  very  great. 

;'f  *  *  if  :'.- 

"The  earliest,  and  in  France  and 
"  this  country  the  still  dominant  philo- 
"  sophy,  explains  the  connexion  be- 
"  tween  mind  and  matter  by  means  of 
"the  'relation  of  cause  and  effect.' 
"  Outward  things  present  to  the  senses 
"  are  the  causes  of  our  perceptions  ;  our 
"  perceptions  are  the  effects  of  their 
"  proximity.  '  The  presence  of  an  ex- 
"  ternal  body,'  says  Dr.  Brown ;  '  an 
"  organic  change  immediately  conse- 
"  quent  upon  its  presence ;  and  a  mental 
'affection;' — these,  according  to  him, 
'form  three  terms  of  a  sequence,  the 
'  statement  of  which  is  thought  suffi- 
'  cient  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
'  perception,  and  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
'  course  which  takes  place  between  our- 
"  selves  and  outward  objects. 

"  This  doctrine  is  obviously  founded 
"  on  a  distinction  laid  down  between 
"  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
"  objects  as  they  are  in  our  perceptions 
"  of  them ;  in  other  words,  between 
"real  objects  and  our  perceptions  of 
"  objects.  For,  unless  we  made  a  dis- 
"  crimination  between  these  two  classes, 
"we  could  have  no  ground  for  saying 
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"  that  the  former  were  the  causes  of  the 
•"  latter. 

"  Now,  when  any  distinction  is  estab- 

•"lished,   the  tendency  of  the   under- 

"  standing  is  to  render  it  as  definite, 

'complete,  and  absolute,  as  it  admits 

•  '  of  being  made.     And   with  regard  to 

'  the  present   distinction,   the  under- 

'  standing  was  certainly  not  idle.     It 

'  took  especial  pains  to  render  this  dis- 

'tinction   real  and   precise;    and,  by 

41  doing    so,    it    prepared    a    building 

"  ground  for  the  various  philosophical 

"  fabrics  that  were  to  follow  for  many 

"  generations.     It  taught  that  the  object 

"  in  itself  must  be  considered  something 

"  which  stood  quite  aloof  from  our  per- 

"  ception  of  it, — that  our  perception  of 

"the  object  must  be  considered  some- 

"  thing  of  which  the  real  object  formed 

"  no  part.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 

"  understanding  would  have  pronounced 

"  the  discrimination  illogical,  and  con- 

"  sequently  null  and  void. 

"  It  was  this  procedure  of  the  under- 
"  standing  with  respect  to  the  above- 
-mentioned distinction  which  led  to 
"  the  universal  adoption  of  a  representa- 
"  five  theory  of  perception.  We  are  far 
"  from  thinking  that  any  of  its  authors 
"  adopted  or  promulgated  this  doctrine, 
"under  that  gross  form  of  it  against 
"  which  Dr.  Eeid  and  other  philosophers 
"  have  directed  their  shafts ;  under  the 
"form,  namely,  which  holds  that  out- 
"  ward  things  are  represented  by  little 
"  images  in  the  mind.  Unquestionably, 
"that  view  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of 
"^the  real  opinion.  All  that  philoso- 
"  phers  meant  was,  that  we  had  percep- 
"  tions  of  objects,  and  that  these  percep- 
"  tions  are  not  the  objects  themselves. 
"  Yet  even  this,  the  least  exceptionable 
"  form  of  the  theory  that  can  be  main- 
"  tained,  was  found  sufficient  to  subvert 
"  the  foundations  of  all  human  cer- 
"  tainty."  (VoL  II.  pp.  261—265.) 

Again :  "  By  a  more  rigorous  obser- 
"  vation  of  facts,  modern  inquirers  have 
"  been  led  to  discover  the  radical  iden- 
"  tity  of  the  subjective  and  objective  of 
*'  human  consciousness,  and  the  impos- 
"  sibility  of  thinking  them  asunder.  In 
"  our  present  inquiry,  we  shall  restrict 


"  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
"  great  change  which  the  question  re- 
"  garding  man's  intercourse  with  the 
"  external  world  has  undergone,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  this  discovery ;  but  its 
"  consequences  are  incalculable,  and  we 
"  know  not  ivhere  they  are  to  end."  (Yol. 
II.  p.  269.) 

Again :  "  It  is  both  subject  and  ob- 
ject together  that  form  a  conceiva- 
"  bility.  Each  of  them  singly  is  but 
"  half  a  thought,  or,  in  other  words,  no 
"  thought  at  all ;  is  an  abstraction, 
"  which  may  be  uttered,  but  which  cer- 

"  tainly  cannot  be  conceived The 

"  new  philosophy  shows  that  the  ques- 
"  tion  respecting  perception  answers  it- 
"  self  in  this  way, — that  there  is  no 
"  occasion  for  thought  to  explain  how 
"that  may  be  united  into  one,  which 
"no  effort  of  thought  is  able  to  put 
"  asunder  into  two."  (Pp.  278—280.) 

There  is  this  further  difference  between 
the  unre versed  and  the  reversed'problem : 
— While  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
unity  in  perception  of  unintelligible  sub- 
stances is  necessarily  vain,  I  can  both  con- 
ceive what  I  believe,  and  also  account  for 
my  belief,  when  I  believe  in  a  physical 
and  moral  universe  of  Minds  conscious 
of  objects ;  in  the  externality  of  other 
percipients  and  their  perceptions ;  and 
in  the  permanence  of  sensible  things, 
during  those  intervals  in  which  my  in- 
dividual consciousness  is  withdrawn  from 
them.  I  can  imagine  a  multiplication 
of  minds,  conscious  of  objects;  each  with 
its  own  physical  experience ;  their  col- 
lective experience  expressive  of  physical 
law,  and  so  shared  by  each  as  that, 
through  the  medium  of  its  sense-given 
experience,  each  may  communicate  with 
the  other.  Abstract  substances,  whether 
Mind  or  Matter,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
alike  unintelligible  and  unpractical. 

When  this  one  governing  conception 
is  pondered,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Ferrier 
objected  so  persistently  to  psychology — 
as  he  understood  it.  The  psychology 
against  which  he  wars  is  the  merely 
physical  science  of  our  mental  states — 
the  inductive  and  unspeculative  gene- 
ralization of  which  is  no  more  meta- 
physics than  inductive  and  unspeculative 
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generalization  of  any  of  the  objects  we 
see  and  touch,  is  so.  Both  alike  are 
objective  or  one-sided  studies;  the 
uniting  and  concreting,  because  ulti- 
mate, element,  characteristic  of  meta- 
physical philosophy,  is  not  recognised 
in  either.  The  one  has  for  its  object- 
matter  material  phenomena,  the  other 
mental  phenomena;  and  Matter  and 
Mind  themselves  are  distinguished,  in 
the  supposed  psychology  objected  to,  as 
unknowable,  but  mutually  independent, 
•entities  or  substances.  When  this  sort 
of  psychology  is  taken  for  metaphysics, 
the  one  element  which  distinguishes 
metaphysics  is  left  out ;  and,  as  Berkeley 
shows,  ingenuity  is  vainly  consumed  in 
endeavours  to  unite  in  knowledge, — by 
hypotheses  of  mediate  perception — a 
duality  in  existence  which  has  no  prac- 
tical relation  to  us,  and  which  we 
cannot  even  conceive.  The  Hamiltonian 
summary  abolition  of  these,  hypotheses, 
and  substitution  of  an  immediate  per- 
ception— call  it  consciousness — of  matter, 
is  an  advance  towards  the  common  stand- 
point of  Ferrier  and  Berkeley;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  clogged  by  the  assumption 
of  a  substantial,  and  by  us  unknowable, 
duality  of  Mind  in  itself  and  Things  in 
themselves — underlying  Mind  percipient 
or  conscious  of  objects,  which  the  philo- 
sophers last  named  do  not  allow  to  be 
thus  underliable. 

Under  the  conception  proper  to  meta- 
physical philosophy,  the  phenomena  of 
external  and  internal  sense  alike  are 
the  immediate  objects  of,  and  thus,  as 
far  as  they  are  intelligible,  dependent 
on,  conscious  mind ;  while  mind  is  in 
turn  dependent  on  having  phenomena, 
extended  or  unextended,  to  be  con- 
scious of. 

The  visible  and  tangible  phenomena 
of  sense,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
thought  and  feeling,  are  thus  subordinate 
to,  and  become  part  of,  One  All-com- 
prehensive Science,  which  commences 
in  the  reflective  act  that  recognises  their 
ultimate  unity,  their  common  and  neces- 
sary relation  of  dependence  on  a  self- 
conscious  subject, — finite  or  Divine. 
Metaphysic,  with  Terrier,  is  this  recog- 
nition— in  itself,  and  in  the  conse- 


quences which  may  be  deduced  from 
it.  While  the  psychologist  studies  one 
group  of  phenomena — those  which  are 
personal  to  the  individual;  just  as  the 
astronomer,  the  chemist,  or  the  geo- 
logist study  groups  of  phenomena  given 
in  sense,  and  so  far  objective  or  im- 
personal, because  common  to  a  plurality 
of  persons  ; — the  metaphysician  recog- 
nises in  all  phenomena  realities  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  conscious  mind, 
in  a  unity  or  synthesis  that  reveals 
itself  as  the  Absolute  Fact.  Metaphysics, 
or  this  recognition  of  a  consciousness  of 
phenomena  as  the  essence  of  Being,  is 
thus  neither  a  physical  science  of  mental 
phenomena,  nor  a  physical  science  of 
material  phenomena.  It  is  the  rational 
conception  of  all  phenomena,  as  well  as 
of  the  "sensible  things"  which  pheno- 
mena constitute  when  grouped  together 
in  Nature.  They  are  conceived  as 
necessarily  dependent  in  their  essence 
on  a  perception  of  them — thus  having 
a  subjective-objective,  as  well  as  a 
merely  objective  aspect.  In  the  former, 
or  metaphysical  view,  they  are  things 
which  are  also  thoughts ;  in  the  latter, 
or  merely  physical  view,  they  are  abstract 
or  unspeculated  things,  which  are  un- 
intelligible to  reflection. 

British  philosophy  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  permanently  indebted  to  Ferrier 
for  reminding  it  in  this  way  that  a  study 
of  "mental  states,"  in  the  spirit  and 
according  to  the  method  of  merely  phy- 
sical science,  is  not  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy at  all.  In  this  teaching  indeed 
all  philosophy  proper,  from  Plato  to 
Kant  and  Hegel,  may  be  said  more  or 
less  obscurely  to  converge.  It  is  all  a 
variously  toned  reminder  that  the  merely 
physical  point  of  view  is  inadequate ; 
and,  when  assumed  to  be  adequate,  mis- 
leading and  unintelligible  in  its  revela- 
tions. The  physical  psychology  which 
assumes  its  own  metaphysical  adequacy, 
naturally  becomes  physiology,  as  now  in 
Germany  and  in  England.  Forgetful 
that  the  brain  itself  depends,  along  with 
all  other  phenomena,  on  conscious  mind 
— that  we  should  think  of  our  body  as 
contained  in  mind,  rather  than  of  mind 
as  contained  in  our  body, — it  treats 
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mind  as  a  phenomenon  of  brain.  While 
metaphysical  philosophy  pronounces  this 
physical  materialism  to  be  absurd  and 
contradictory ;  and  proclaims  that  con- 
scious existence — that  of  individual  men 
for  example — is  at  least  possibly  inde- 
pendent of  the  phenomena  and  con- 
ditions of  the  sensible  world — the  mere 
physiologist  of  mind,  like  the  unheed- 
ing woodman,  cuts  the  branch  on  which 
he  stands. 

But  this  regulative  conception  of 
what  Being  must  include  in  its  mean- 
ing, if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning,  does 
not  determine  the  matter-of-fact  or  em- 
pirical reality  of  sensible  things  and  finite 
persons ;  nor  even  the  existence  of  Di- 
vine Intelligence  and  Power,  as  signified 
through  the  facts  of  our  physical  and 
moral  experience.  This  is  not  a  philosophy 
of  causation  and  changes — physical,  effi- 
cient, or  final — or  even  of  moral  and 
spiritual  facts.  Under  it  we  can  say  only 
that,  if  anything  exists,  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  consciousness.  If  Being  is 
eternal,  there  must  be  eternal  conscious- 
ness. It  determines  what  God  and  Mat- 
ter, if  they  exist,  must  be  ;  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  they  actually  are.  The  God  of 
some  philosophers  is  an  unknowable  rea- 
lity; the  God  of  this  synthetical  con- 
ception of  reality  must  be  conscious  of 
objects,  if  He  exists  at  all ;  but  the  fact 
of  His  existence  is  not  involved  in  the 
conception  of  what  Being  must  be.  Ter- 
rier's is  properly  a  system  of  hypothetical 
Physics,  Pneumatology,  and  Theology. 

The  reader  is  apt  to  forget  this  its 
narrow  compass.  Its  purely  abstract 
deductions,  in  regard  to  Possible  Being, 
from  the  primary  conception  of  what 
intelligible  Being  must  be,  leave  a  gulf 
between  it  and  the  contingent  or  changing 
universe  of  persons,  and  of  sensible  things 
of  which  persons  are  conscious — as  these 
are  actually  given  in  historical  succession, 
and  as  they  illustrate  the  operation  of 
Power  or  Cause.  Power  is  a  conception 
which  the  system  virtually  ignores.  It 
demonstrates  only  what,  in  extremest 
generality,  Being  must  be — if  it  be  at 
all ; — and  does  not  attempt  to  discover, 
or  to  vindicate  our  beliefs  in  particular 


beings,  or  their  respective  powers,  or  the 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  their  histo- 
rical evolution.  In  a  word,  this  Science 
of  Being  treats  existence  statically  and 
not  dynamically — absolutely,  and  not 
as  changing  or  Becoming,  through  the 
operation  of  agency  or  power.  It  is  not 
within  the  design  or  scope  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  this  kind  to  show  that  any 
particular  or  contingent  specimen  of 
Being,  whose  essence  it  defines,  actually 
exists  to  illustrate  the  definition.  This 
philosophy  is  not  a  direct  polemic  with 
Scepticism  about  matters  of  fact  and  moral 
experience — like  Reid's  or  Berkeley's.  It 
is  polemical  neither  on  behalf  of  nor 
against  the  existence  of  sensible  things 
— the  existence  of  other  conscious  minds, 
like  the  thinker's  own,  but  of  whose 
consciousness  he  cannot  be  conscious 
— or  the  permanence  of  finite  person- 
ality in  men,  in  a  future  life.  Nor 
does  it  seek  to  determine  how  "the 
contents  of  time "  have  been,  are,  or 
are  to  become,  related  to  one  another, 
in  their  historical  evolutions  on  the 
lines  of  cause  and  effect.  It  assumes 
the  physical  universe  as  already  given 
— obscurely  because  unreflectingly — in 
our  senses,  and  in  the  physical  interpre- 
tations of  nature  and  of  man.  It  as- 
sumes, as  of  course,  that  sensible  things 
exist;  that  the  thinker  and  other  human 
beings  exist ;  that  there  is,  in  short, 
Being  in  which  we  all  participate,  in 
the  act  of  being  percipient.  And  it 
asks  what  every  example  of  this  Being 
must  mean — what,  at  the  least,  and  as 
its  essential  element,  it  must  include,  in 
all  possible  specimens  of  it,  and  in  all 
their  past,  present,  and  future  evolu- 
tions, including  Time  itself,  which  we 
figure  to  ourselves  as  that  in  which  they 
evolve.  "Such  and  such  must  be  the 
"  sort  of  stuff  which  constitutes  all 
"  physical  and  moral  existence" — is  all 
it  has  to  tell.  "Substantially  it  must 
be  self-conscious  of  phenomena."  This 
must  be  its  essence,  in  God  and  man  ; 
and  Matter  is  the  phenomena  of  which 
there  must  be  a  consciousness.  Whether 
there  actually  be  only  One,  or  whether 
there  be  a  plurality  of  Egos,  conscious  of 
phenomena,  is  a  question  below  the  level 
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of  extreme  generality  which  this  specu- 
lation affects.  This  indeed  is  a  question 
not  to  be  determined  by  speculation  upon 
what  Being  as  such  must  mean,  if  it  is  to 
mean  anything,  but  a  physical  and  moral 
interpretation  of  the  contingent  mani- 
festations of  this,  that,  and  the  other  indi- 
vidual thing  and  person.  The  evidence  of 
the  matter-of-fact  existence  of  a  plurality 
of  conscious  Egos  ;  or  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars ;  or  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
is  not  affected,  either  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  this  ?netophysical  conception 
of  what  is  implied  in  these  and  in  all 
other  forms  of  Being — except  so  far  as 
the  metaphysical  conception  may  sim- 
plif3r,  and  thus  illuminate,  our  physical 
conceptions  of  the  laws  of  sensible  ex- 
istence in  space  and  time. 

Thus  this  speculation  does  not  deter- 
mine whether  sensible  things  exist,  or 
whether  a  plurality  of  finite  minds  exists, 
or  whether  God  exists ; — only  what,  if  I 
am  philosophically  intelligent,  I  must 
include  in  my  meaning,  when  I  affirm 
my  practical  belief  in  my  own  existence, 
in  that  of  other  persons  and  of  the 
material  world,  and  in  Deity.  In  so 
affirming,  I  must  mean  that  conscious 
experience  is  being  undergone  —  but 
whether  by  One  Absolute  Ego,  or  by  a 
plurality  of  Egos,  or  indeed  whether  Ego 
is  plural,  so  that  one  Ego  cannot  be 
conscious  of  the  consciousness  of  an- 
other, it  is  not  within  its  scope  to  deter- 
mine. It  infers  the  possibility  (i.e.  con- 
ceivability — intelligibility)  of  Egos,  ex- 
ternal to  the  one  contained  in  my 
memory,  and  of  which  alone  /  am 
•conscious ;  and  virtually  contrasts  this 
with  the  impossibility  (i.e.  inconceiva- 
bility— unintelligibility)  of  an  external 
world  of  Things  —  unrelated  to,  be- 
cause no  part  of  the  perception  of,  any 
mind.  All  existence  must  be  the  being 
conscious  of  some  sort  of  object;  though 
its  objects  may  be  more  strange  to  us 
human  beings  than  colours  to  the  born- 
blind.  When  we  try  to  get  below  this 
— by  the  dualistic  analysis  which  sup- 
poses an  antithesis  in  Being  of  what  is 
given  in  the  unity  of  Perception — we 
get — not  facts,  not  anything  real,  only 
•empty  words. 


A  valuable  truth  in  philosophy  per- 
vades this  assault  upon  verbal  abstrac- 
tions or  unintelligibilities — a  truth  of 
which  Berkeley  and  Ferrier  are  the 
chief  British  apostles.  It  is  the  at- 
tempt to  work  intellectually  below  this 
deepest  form  of  all  fact — an  attempt 
which  common  unreflective  language 
seems  to  sanction ;  and  which  philo- 
sophical language  ratifies  when  it  theo- 
rises about  unconscious  mental  substance, 
and  material  substance  existing  unper- 
ceived  by  mind — it  is  this  attempt  to  be 
wise  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  con- 
scious experience  that  has  produced 
a  confusion,  for  which  the  appropriate 
remedy  is  habitiial  reflection  upon  the 
metaphysical  truth, — that  Being  must, 
in  every  example  of  it,  involve  a  con- 
sciousness of  objects — that  in  this  respect 
Matter  and  Perception  are  one. 

But  this  truth  is  apt  to  connect  itself 
with  a  conclusion  that  leaves  the  indivi- 
dual reasoner  in  absolute  solitude.  In  Ter- 
rier's hands  even,  it  sometimes  seems  to 
do  so.  I  have  interpreted  his  philosophy 
as  a  hypothetical  Physics,  Pneumatology, 
and  Theology,  governed  by  the  concep- 
tion that  Being  must  be  a  synthesis  of 
phenomena  in,  or  present  to,  a  conscious 
mind.  Yet,  it  might  plausibly  be  re- 
garded as  a  dogmatic  Ontology  of  actual 
existence,  governed  by  the  conception 
that  Being  in  all  its  manifestations  must 
be  the  synthesis .  of  objects  with  my 
mind  conscious  of  them,  and — as  such 
Being  is  dependent  on  me — as  a  system  of 
Subjective  Idealism,  or  rather  of  Egoisnu 
That  along  with  whatever  any  intelli- 
gence knows,  it  must,  as  the  condition  of 
its  knowledge,  have  "  some  cognizance 
of  itself"  is  assumed  to  be  the  primary 
law  of  knowledge.  !N"ow,  if  /  indivi- 
dually must  be  united  with  all  that 
is  knowable,  in  order  to  save  the  Uni- 
verse from  meaninglessness,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  Being  is  my  conscious- 
ness of  objects;  that  the  existence  of 
a  plurality  of  minds  is  metaphysically 
impossible ;  and  even,  as  Mr.  Mansel 
argues,  that  an  infinite  series  of  cogni- 
tions is  necessary  in  order  to  the  possi- 
bility of  one.  The  ambiguity  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  a  remainder  of  the 
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intense  individualism  of  Fichte  con- 
tained in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Con- 
sciousness," but  inconsistent  with  the 
ontological  point  of  view  of  Terrier's 
subsequent  speculations.  Substitute  a 
mind  for  my  mind,  and  we  have  a 
demonstration  that  the  external  things 
which  compose  the  universe  must  be 
the  objects  of  conscious  uuiversalising 
mind ;  on  the  ground  that  every  other 
conception  of  Being  is  contradictory  to 
the  very  essence  of  meaning  in  words, 
and  is  thus  absolutely  unapproachable 
by  either  knowledge  or  faith. 

But  why  do  I  believe  in  "sensible 
things"  or  permanent  syntheses  of  phe- 
nomena contributed  by  the  senses ; 
and  in  a  plurality  of  finite  egos,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Absolute  Ego  ? 

This  twofold  question  is  neither  an- 
swered nor  raised  in  Ferrier's  system. 

An  explanation  and  vindication  of 
externality  was  no  part  of  Ferrier's  pro- 
blem ;  though  his  system  opens  the  way 
to  an  intelligible  statement  of  what 
externality  means.  The  explanation  of 
our  belief  in  a  matter-of-fact  external 
world  implies  reflection  upon  our  actual 
experience  of  the  Powers  at  work  in  the 
changes  of  the  universe.  It  cannot 
be  obtained  by  deductions  from  the 
conception  of  Being  as  such.  Now 
Ferrier  excludes  causality  from  the 
scope  of  his  system,  in  excluding  it 
from  that  synthesis  in  Perception  or 
Consciousness  of  which  his  whole  system 
is  merely  the  deductive  application.  The 
relation  of  percept  to  percipient  is  not  an 
example  of  the  causal  relation  at  all, 
but  is  sui  generis.  The  percipient  does  not 
create  its  object,  nor  does  the  external 
object  cause  the  Perception.  They  are 
co-constituents.  In  fact  it  is  in  and  upon 
them,  already  constituted  in  Perception, 
that  causes  operate,  and  modify  the  sense 
(or  other)  experience  of  the  percipients 
(who  are  also  the  agents)  in  the  universe. 
Thf,  unity  of  Being  or  conscious  intelli- 
gence is  found,  experimentally  and 
morally,  to  be  thus  broken  up  into  a 
plurality  of  conscious  Powers  or  Volun- 
tary agents. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 


meets  us,  when  we  turn  from  the  abstract 
conception  of  what  Being  must  be,  to 
our  actual  experience  of  the  particular 
or  contingent  manifestations  of  Being. 
One  broad  distinction  places  the  changes 
in  the  objects  of  our  conscious  expe- 
rience in  two  classes  : — we  find  some 
of  them  dependent  on  our  will ;  others 
(those  of  external  sense)  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  necessity,  which  marks  them 
off  from  the  creatures  of  our  own  imagi- 
nation and  volition.  In  the  unity  of  per- 
ception or  consciousness  we,  as  it  were, 
encounter  experimentally  a  plurality  of 
wills.  My  personal  will  is  not  absolute, 
but  bounded  ;  when  I  exert  it,  it  brings 
me  into  collision  with  forces  that  are 
called  "external"  to  me,  because  inde- 
pendent of  my  will.  Part  of  what  I  am 
conscious  of  illustrates,  or  is  the  effect  of, 
my  own  will.  Part  is  due  to  the  action 
of  other  wills  like  my  own.  And,  as  the 
highest  analogy  to  which  I  can  go,  the 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate 
to  Supreme  Will.  Again  :  the  weight, 
colour,  hardness,  taste,  and  smell,  which, 
constitute  a  "  sensible  thing,"  are  found 
to  be  conjoined  independently  of  my 
will.  The  world  of  "sensible  things1' 
is  a  world  made  up  of  bundles  of  per- 
ceptions ;  each  bundle  receiving  a  name, 
and  the  uniformity  in  which  its  con- 
stituent phenomena  co-exist  making  it 
possible  to  apply  the  same  name  to 
each  successive  reappearance  of  them.  It 
is  true  that  /  unite  in  my  own  conscious- 
ness the  bundle  or  synthesis  of  attributes;, 
but,  the  fact  of  the  synthesis  being  what 
it  is,  is  external  to,  because  independent 
of,  my  thought  and  volition.  It  is  not 
formed,  but  only  recognised  by  me. 
My  individual  imagination  does  not 
create  the  physical  universe. 

Yet  the  physical  universe  is  conceiv- 
able— interpretable — an  expression  of 
Thought.  In  "  interpreting  "  it,  I  am, 
as  it  were,  holding  intercourse  with 
another  Mind,  identifying  my  thoughts- 
with  Supreme  Reason ;  so  far  as  I 
succeed  in  interpreting  what  I  perceive, 
I  am  identifying  my  scientific  reason 
with  the  Absolute  Reason.  The  unity  of 
my  Perception,  which  became  plurality,  in 
the  experimentally  recognised  plurality 
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of  persons  and  sensible  things,  again 
"becomes  unity  of  Perfect  Science,  in  the 
Absolute  Rational  Consciousness  of  Su- 
preme Mind.  Morally  and  practically 
plural,  the  Being  of  which  the  universe 
must  be  composed  is  rationally  or  specu- 
latively  One.  It  is  one  in  essence, 
for  intelligence  is  its  essence, — the  in- 
telligence in  which  I  finitely  or  partially 
participate.  The  plurality  of  the  moral 
and  practical  side  of  things  may  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  unity  of  then"  metaphysical 
side ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  meta- 
physical unity  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  and  physical  plurality. 

Being  cannot  be  meaninglessness ; 
Its  essence  must  be  conscious  intelligence. 

These  two  propositions — the  interval 
between  them  filled  with  ingenious  rea- 
soning and  illuminating  examples — com- 
prehend Terrier's  system.  To  those  who 
exult  in  the  triumphs  of  Platonic  or  He- 
gelian dialectic,  this  must  seem  a  meagre 
and  unproductive  philosophical  truth. 
The  conception  is,  indeed,  in  any  view  of 
it,  the  step  into  philosophy,  rather  than  a 
philosophy  of  the  Universe.  The  philo- 
sophical and  moral  interest  is  in  the  next 
step.  Is  an  explanation  of  the  Universe, 
in  its  evolutions,  logical  and  contingent, 
and  of  our  true  law  and  ideal  of  life 
in  it,  possible,  by  help  of  this  defini- 
tion of  its  essence1?  Does  the  defini- 
tion eliminate  mystery  1  To  make 
the  speculation  philosophically  fruitful 
would  require  a  working  out  of  the  re- 
lation of  this  thought  of  conscious  intel- 
ligence being  the  essence  of  the  Universe 
into  the  articulated  meaning  of  our  whole 
physical  and  moral  experience,  and  in 
explanation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
empirical  sciences.  A  bare  recognition 
of  Being  as  Perception  or  Consciousness 
is  only  a  preliminary.  It  does  not  even 
determine  what  is  implied  in,  and  may 


be  deduced  from,  the  conception  of" 
"  being  conscious  of  an  object "  — 
this  alleged  essence  of  Being,  and  that 
through  which  its  phenomena  are  uni- 
versalized. A  fruitful  speculation  of 
Being  in  its  essence  should  be  the  intro- 
duction to  some  philosophical  interpre- 
tation of  Being  in  its  actual  physical 
and  moral  order.  This  bare  conception 
of  "conscious  intelligence  of  objects," 
duly  pondered,  might  be  expected  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  truths  of  thought 
— the  Divine  Thought — objectified  in 
them,  which  the  various  moral  and  phy- 
sical sciences  are  struggling  to  discover. 

May  it  not  be  shown  that  a  finite 
intelligence,  at  its  nearest  approximation, 
can  share  only  " in  part"  in  this  Divine 
Thought  ? — that  the  Ego  itself,  as  Ferrier 
assumes  indeed,  is  a  knot  or  ganglion  to 
which  objects  or  phenomena  are  attached, 
but  which  no  analysis  can  unravel — 
that  a  human  philosophy,  at  the  best, 
is  a  revelation  of  Mind,  that  in- 
cludes the  mystery  of  Supreme  Mind, 
teaching  us  that  our  speculation,  like 
our  empirical  sciences  which  it  tries  to 
co-ordinate,  must  for  ever  be  physically, 
and  therefore  philosophically,  incom- 
plete. 

To  recognise  that  the  essence  of" 
the  Universe  is  "the  being  conscious 
of  objects  "  is  not  to  unfold  the  Divine 
Thought  of  which  the  contemporaneous 
and  successive  manifestations  of  objects 
are  the  expression ;  nor  does  it  even  put 
us  on  the  way  to  this,  unless  logical 
links  can  be  found  which  connect  the 
bare  conception  of  conscious  intelligence 
with  the  entire  objectivated  thought.. 
The  glimpses  possible  in  this  mortal 
state  are  not  likely  to  discover  these. 
But  this  need  not  discourage  continued 
meditation.  While  we  sit  still  we  are 
never  the  wiser.  It  is  by  going  into 
the  river,  and  moving  up  and  down, 
that  we  discover  its  depths  and  shal- 
lows. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"LE     BROUILLON." 

"  But  never  more  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran   down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each 
other." 

TENNYSON. 

BERENGER  was  obliged  to  crave  permis- 
sion from  the  King  to  spend  some  hours 
in  riding  with  Osbert  to  the  first  hostel 
on  their  way,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  relay  of  horses  that  was  to  meet 
them  there,  and  for  the  reception  of 
Veronique,  Eustacie's  maid,  who  was  to 
be  sent  off  very  early  in  the  morning  on 
a  pillion  behind  Osbert,  taking  with 
her  the  articles  of  dress  that  would  be 
wanted  to  change  her  mistress  from  the 
huntress  Maid  of  Honoiir  to  the  English 
dame. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had  been 
gone  that  a  sound  of  wheels  and  tramp- 
ling horses  was  heard  in  one  of  the 
forest  drives.  Charles,  who  was  amus- 
ing himself  with  shooting  at  a  mark 
together  with  Sidney  and  Teligny, 
handed  his  weapon  to  an  attendant,  and 
came  up  with  looks  of  restless  anxiety 
to  his  Queen,  who  was  placed  in  her 
chair  under  the  tree,  with  the  Admiral 
and  her  ladies  round  her,  as  judges  of 
the  prize. 

"  Here  is  le  brouillon"  he  muttered. 
"  I  thought  we  had  been  left  in  peace 
too  long." 

Elisabeth,  who  Brantome  says  was 
•water,  while  her  husband  was  fire,  tried 
to  murmur  some  hopeful  suggestion; 
and  poor  little  Eustacie,  clasping  her 
hands,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  utter- 
ing the  cry,  "  Oh,  it  is  my  uncle  !  Do 
not  let  him  take  me  ! " 

The  next  minute  there  appeared  four 


horses,  greatly  heated  and  jaded,  draw- 
ing one  of  the  Court  coaches ;  and  as  it 
stopped  at  the  castle  gate,  two  ladies 
became  visible  within  it— the  portly 
form  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  on  the 
back  seat  the  graceful  figure  of  Diane 
de  Eibaumont. 

Charles  swore  a  great  oath  under  his 
breath.  He  made  a  step  forward,  but 
then  his  glance  falling  on  Eustacie's 
face,  which  had  flushed  to  the  rosiest 
hue  of  the  carnation,  he  put  his  finger 
upon  his  lip  with  a  menacing  air,  and 
then  advanced  to  greet  his  mother, 
followed  by  his  gentlemen. 

"  Fear  not,  my  dear  child,"  said  the 
young  Queen,  taking  Eustacie's  arm  as 
she  rose  for  the  same  purpose.  "  Obey 
the  King,  and  he  will  take  care  that  an. 
goes  well." 

The  gentle  Elisabeth  was,  however, 
the  least  regarded  member  of  the  royal 
family.  Her  mother-in-law  had  not 
even  waited  to  greet  her,  but  had 
hurried  the  King  into  his  cabinet,  with 
precipitation  that  made  the  young 
Queen's  tender  heart  conclude  that  some 
dreadful  disaster  had  occurred,  and 
before  Mademoiselle  de  Eibaumont 
had  had  time  to  make  her  reverence, 
she  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  "  Oh,  is  it 
ill  news  1  Not  from  Vienna  ? " 

"  No,  no,  Madame;  reassure  yourself," 
replied  Diane  ;  "  it  is  merely  that  her 
Majesty  being  on  the  way  to  Mongeaux 
with  Mesdames  turned  out  of  her  road 
to  make  a  flying  visit  to  your  graces, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  make 
her  party  complete." 

Elisabeth  looked  as  if  questioning 
with  herself  if  this  would  possibly  be 
the  whole  explanation.  Monc.eaux  was  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
at  no  great  distance  from  Montpipeau, 
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but  there  had  been  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing Paris  before  the  wedding,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
and  the  bridegroom  was  daily  expected. 
She  asked  who  were  the  party  at  Mon- 
•geaux,  and  was  told  that  Madame  de 
Nemours  had  gone  thither  the  evening 
before,  with  her  son,  M.  de  Guise,  to 
make  ready;  and  that  Monsieur  was 
escorting  thither  his  two  sisters,  Madame 
de  Lorraine  and  Madame  Marguerite. 
The  Queen-mother  had  set  out  before 
them  very  early  in  the  morning. 

"  You  must  have  made  great  speed," 
said  Elisabeth ;  "  it  is  scarcely  two 
o'clock." 

"  Truly  we  did,  Madame ;  two  of  our 
horses  even  died  upon  the  road,  but  the 
Queen  was  anxious  to  find  the  King  ere 
he  should  set  off  on  one  of  his  long 
chases." 

Diane,  at  every  spare  moment,  kept 
her  eyes  interrogatively  fixed  on  her 
cousin,  and  evidently  expected  that  the 
taciturn  Queen,  to  whom  a  long  conver- 
sation, in  any  language  but  Spanish, 
was  always  a  grievance,  would  soon 
dismiss  them  both ;  and  Eustacie  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  thankful  or 
impatient,  as  Elisabeth,  with  tardy, 
hesitating,  mentally-translated  speech, 
inquired  into  every  circumstance  of  the 
death  of  the  poor  horses,  and  then  into 
all  the  Court  gossip,  which  she  was 
currently  supposed  neither  to  hear  nor 
understand  ;  and  then  bethought  her- 
self that  this  good  Mademoiselle  de 
Bibaumont  could  teach  her  that  em- 
broidery stitch  she  had  so  long  wished 
to  learn.  Taking  her  arm,  she  entered 
the  hall,  and  produced  her  work,  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  any  communi- 
cation between  the  cousins  ;  Eustacie, 
meanwhile  her  heart  clinging  to  her 
friend,  felt  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at 
the  thoughts  of  how  unkind  her  mor- 
row's flight  would  seem  without  one 
word  of  farewell  or  of  confidence,  and 
was  already  devising  tokens  of  tender- 
ness to  be  left  behind  for  Diane's  conso- 
lation, when  the  door  of  the  cabinet 
opened,  and  Catherine  sailed  down  the 
stairs,  with  her  peculiar  gliding  step 
and  sweep  of  dignity.  The  King  fol- 
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lowed  her  with  a  face  of  irresolution 
and  distress.  He  was  evidently  under 
her  displeasure,  but  she  advanced  to 
the  young  Queen  with  much  gracious- 
ness,  and  an  air  of  matronly  solicitude. 
"  My  daughter,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
just  assured  the  King  that  I  cannot 
leave  you  in  these  damp  forests.  I 
could  not  be  responsible  for  the  results 
of  the  exposure  any  longer.  It  is  for 
him  to  make  his  own  arrangements,  but 
I  brought  my  coach  empty  on  purpose' 
to  transport  you  and  your  ladies  to 
Mongeaux.  The  women  may  follow 
with  the  mails.  You  can  be  ready  as 
soon  as  the  horses  are  harnessed." 

Elisabeth  was  used  to  passiveness. 
She  turned  one  inquiring  look  to  her 
husband,  but  he  looked  sullen,  and, 
evidently  cowed  by  his  mother,  ut- 
tered not  a  word.  She  could  only  sub- 
mit, and  Catherine  herself  added  that 
there  was  room  for  Madame  de  Sauve 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Md -de -Merle. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  should  follow ! 
It  was  self-evident  that  propriety  would 
not  admit  of  the  only  demoiselle  being 
left  behind  among  the  gentlemen.  Poor 
Eustacie,  she  looked  mutely  round  as 
if  she  hoped  to  escape  !  What  was  the 
other  unkindness  to  this?  And  ever 
under  the  'eyes  of  Diane  too,  who 
followed  her  to  their  chamber,  when 
she  went  to  prepare,  so  that  she  could 
not  even  leave  a  token  for  him  where 
he  would  have  been  most  certain  to 
find  it.  Moments  were  few;  but  at 
the  very  last,  while  the  queens  were 
being  handed  into  the  carriage,  she 
caught  the  eye  of  Philip  Sidney.  He 
saw  the  appealing  look,  and  came  near. 
She  tried  to  laugh.  "  Here  is  my  gage, 
Monsieur  Sidney,"  she  said,  and  held 
out  a  rose-coloured  knot  of  ribbon; 
then,  as  he  came  near  enough,  she 
whispered  imploringly  three  of  her  few 
English  words — 

"  Give  to  him." 

"  I  take  the  gage  as  it  is  meant,"  said 
Sidney,  putting  a  knee  to  the  ground, 
and  kissing  the  trembling  fingers,  ere 
he  handed  her  into  the  carriage.  He 
smiled  and  waved  his  hand  as  he  met 
her  earnest  eyes.  One  bow  contained 
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a  scrap  of  paper  pricked  with  needle 
holes.  Sidney  would  not  have  made  out 
those  pricks  for  the  whole  world,  even 
had  he  been  able  to  do  more  than 
hastily  secure  the  token,  before  the 
unhappy  King,  with  a  paroxysm  of 
violent  interjections,  demanded  of  him 
whether  the  Queen,  of  England,  woman 
though  she  were,  ever  were  so  beset, 
and  never  allowed  a  moment  to  herself ; 
then,  without  giving  time  for  an  answer, 
he  flung  away  to  his  cabinet,  and  might 
"be  heard  pacing  up  and  down  there  in 
a  tempest  of  perplexity.  He  came  forth 
only  to  order  his  horse,  and  desire  M. 
de  Sauve  and  a  few  grooms  to  be  ready 
instantly  to  ride  with  him.  His  face 
was  full  of  pitiable  perplexity — the 
smallest  obstacle  was  met  with  a  savage 
oath ;  and  he  was  evidently  in  all  the 
misery  of  a  weak  yet  passionate  nature, 
struggling  with  impotent  violence  against 
a  yoke  that  evidently  mastered  it. 

He  flung  a  word  to  his  guests  that  he 
should  return  ere  night,  and  they  thus 
perceived  that  he  did  not  intend  their 
dismissal. 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  Coligny,  mildly, 
"he  will  be  another  being  when  we 
have  him  in  our  camp  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  for  his  companion." 

And  then  the  Admiral  repaired  to  his 
chamber  to  write  one  of  his  many  fond 
letters  to  the  young  wife  of  his  old  age  ; 
while  his  son-in-law  and  Philip  Sidney 
agreed  to  ride  on,  so  as  to  meet  poor 
young  PJbaumont,  and  prepare  him  for 
the  blow  that  had  befallen  him  person- 
ally, while  they  anxiously  debated  what 
this  sudden  descent  of  the  Queen-mother 
might  portend.  Teligny  was  ready  to 
believe  in  any  evil  intention  on  her  part, 
but  he  thought  himself  certain  of  the 
King's  real  sentiments,  and  in  truth 
Charles  had  never  treated  any  man  with 
such  confidence  as  this  young  Huguenot 
noble,  to  whom  he  had  told  his  opinion 
of  each  of  his  counsellors,  and  his  com- 
plete distrust  of  all.  That  pitying 
affection  which  clings  to  those  who  cling 
to  it,  as  well  as  a  true  French  loyalty  of 
heart,  made  Teligny  fully  believe  that 
however  Catherine  might  struggle  to 
regain  her  ascendency,  and  whatever 


apparent  relapses  might  be  caused  by 
Charles's  habitual  subjection  to  her, 
yet  the  high  aspirations  and  strong 
sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the  King, 
were  asserting  themselves  as  his  youth 
was  passing  into  manhood  ;  and  that 
the  much  desired  war  would  enable 
him  to  develop  all  his  higher  qualities. 
Sidney  listened,  partially  agreed,  talked 
of  caution,  and  mused  within  himself 
whether  violence  might  not  sometimes 
be  mistaken  for  vigour. 

Ere  long,  the  merry  cadence  of  an  old 
English  song  fell  with  a  homelike  sound 
upon  Sidney's  ear,  and  in  another  moment 
they  were  in  sight  of  Berenger,  trotting 
joyously  along,  with  a  bouquet  of  crim- 
son and  white  heather  blossoms  in  his 
hand,  and  his  bright  young  face  full  of 
exultation  in  his  arrangements.  He 
shouted  gaily  as  he  saw  them,  calling 
out,  "  I  thought  I  should  meet  you  !  but 
I  wondered  not  to  have  heard  the  King's 
bugle-horn.  Where  are  the  rest  of  the 
hunters  ? " 

"  Unfortunately  we  have  had  another 
sort  of  hunt  to-day,"  said  Sidney,  who 
had  ridden  forward  to  meet  him ;  "  and 
one  that  I  fear  will  disquiet  you  greatly." 

"  How  !  Not  her  uncle  ? "  exclaimed 
Berenger. 

"  No,  cheer  up,  my  friend,  it  was  not 
she  who  was  the  object  of  the  chase ;  it 
was  this  unlucky  King,"  he  added,  speak- 
ing English,  "  who  has  been  run  to  earth 
by  his  mother." 

"  Nay,  but  what  is  that  to  me  ! "  said 
Berenger,  with  impatient  superiority  to 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  "  How  does  it 
touch  us  ? " 

Sidney  related  the  abstraction  of  the 
young  Queen  and  her  ladies,  and  then 
handed  over  the  rose-coloured  token, 
which  Berenger  took  with  vehement 
ardour,  then  his  features  quivered  as  he 
read  the  needle-pricked  words — two  that 
he  had  playfully  insisted  on  her  speak- 
ing and  spelling  after  him  in  his  adopted 
tongue,  then  not  vulgarized,  but  the 
tenderest  in  the  language,  "  Sweet  heart. " 
That  was  all,  but  to  him  they  conveyed 
constancy  to  him  and  his,  whatever 
might  betide,  and  an  entreaty  not  to 
leave  her  to  her  fate. 
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"  My  dearest !  never  ! "  he  muttered ; 
then  turning  hastily  as  he  put  the  pre- 
cious token  into  his  bosom,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Are  their  women  yet  gone  ] "  and  being 
assured  that  they  were  not  departed 
when  the  two  friends  had  set  out,  he 
pushed  his  horse  on  at  speed,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  send  a  reply  by  Veronique.  He 
was  barely  in  time  :  the  clumsy  wagon- 
like  conveyance  of  the  waiting-women 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  castle,  in  course 
of  being  packed  with  the  Queen's  ward- 
robe, amid  the  janglings  of  lackeys,  and 
expostulating  cries  offemmes  de  c/iambre, 
all  in  the  worst  possible  humour  at  being 
crowded  up  with  their  natural  enemies, 
the  household  of  the  Queen-mother. 

Veronique,  a  round-faced  Angevin 
girl,  who  like  her  lady  had  not  parted 
with  all  her  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty, 
and  who  had  been  necessarily  taken  into 
their  confidence,  was  standing  apart  from 
the  whirl  of  confusion,  holding  the  leashes 
of  two  or  three  little  dogs  that  had  been 
confided  to  her  care,  that  their  keepers 
might  with  more  ease  throw  themselves 
into  the  melee.  Her  face  lighted  up  as 
she  saw  the  Baron  de  Eibaumont  arrive. 

"  Ah  !  Sir,  Madame  will  be  so  happy 
that  I  have  seen  Monsieur  once  more," 
she  exclaimed  under  her  breath,  as  he 
approached  her. 

"  Alas  !  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
write,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  vehicle, 
already  fast  filling,  "  but  give  her  these 
flowers  ;  they  were  gathered  for  her ; 
give  her  ten  thousand  thanks  for  her 
token.  Tell  her  to  hold  firm,  and  that 
neither  king  nor  queen,  bolt  nor  bar, 
shall  keep  me  from  her.  Tell  her,  our 
watchword  is  hope" 

The  sharp  eyes  of  the  duenna  of  the 
Queen's  household,  a  rigid  Spanish  dame, 
were  already  searching  for  stray  members 
of  her  flock,  and  Veronique  had  to  hurry 
to  her  place,  while  Berenger  remained 
to  hatch  new  plans,  each  wilder  than 
the  last,  and  torment  himself  with 
guesses  whether  his  project  had  been 
discovered.  Indeed,  there  were  moments 
when  he  fancied  the  frustration  of  his 
purpose  the  special  object  of  Queen 
Catherine's  journey,  but  he  had  the 


wisdom  to  keep  any  such  suggestion  to 
himself. 

The  King  came  back  by  supper- time, 
looking  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inde- 
cision, but  pale  and  morose.  He  spoke 
to  no  one  as  he  entered,  and  afterwards 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  supper- 
table  in  silence,  which  he  did  not  break 
till  the  meal  was  nearly  over.  Then  he 
said  abruptly,  "  Gentlemen,  our  party 
has  been  broken  up,  and  I  imagine  that 
after  our  great  hunt  to-morrow,  no  one 
will  have  any  objection  to  return  to 
Paris  ]  We  shall  have  merrier  sport  at 
Fontainebleau  when  this  most  trouble- 
some of  weddings  is  over." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
bow  acquiescence,  and  the  King  again 
became  grimly  silent.  After  supper  he 
challenged  Coligny  to  a  game  at  chess, 
and  not  a  word  passed  during  the  pro- 
tracted contest,  either  from  the  com- 
batants or  any  other  person  in  the  hall. 
It  was  as  if  the  light  had  suddenly  gone 
out  to  others  besides  the  disappointed 
and  anxious  Berenger,  and  a  dull  shadow 
had  fallen  on  the  place  only  yesterday 
so  lively,  joyous,  and  hopeful. 

Berenger,  chained  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  royal  presence,  sat  like  a  statue,  his 
back  against  the  wall,  his  arms  crossed 
on  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed,  chewing  the 
cud  of  the  memories  of  his  dream  of 
bliss,  or  striving  to  frame  the  future  to 
his  will,  and  to  decide  what  was  the 
next  reasonable  step  he  could  take,  or 
whether  his  irrepressible  longing  to  ride 
straight  off  to  Mon^eaux,  claim  his  wife, 
and  take  her  on  horseback  behind  him, 
were  a  mere  impracticable  vision. 

The  King,  having  been  checkmated, 
twice  out  of  three  times  by  the  Admiral, 
too  honest  a  man  not  truly  to  accept  his 
declaration  of  not  wanting  courtly  play, 
pushed  away  the  board,  and  was  attended 
by  them  all  to  his  coucher,  which  was 
usually  made  in  public  ;  and  the  Queen 
being  absent,  the  gentlemen  were  re- 
quired to  stand  around  him  till  he  was 
ready  to  fall  asleep.  He  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  talk,  but  begged  Sidney  to 
fetch  his  lute,  and  sing  to  him  some 
English  airs  that  had  taken  his  fancy 
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much  when  sung  by  Sidney  and  Berenger 
together. 

Berenger  felt  as  if  they  would  choke 
him  in  his  present  turbid  state  of  re- 
sentful uncertainty  ;  but  even  as  the 
unhappy  young  King  spoke,  it  was  with 
a  heavy,  restless  groan,  as  he  added, 
"  If  you  know  any  lullaby  that  will 
give  rest  to  a  wretch,  tormented  beyond 
bearing,  let  us  have  it." 

"  Alas,  Sire !"  said  the  Admiral,  seeing 
that  no  perilous  ears  remained  in  the 
room ;  "  there  are  better  and  more 
soothing  words  than  any  mundane 
melody." 

"  Peste  !  My  good  father,"  said  the 
King,  petulantly,  "  has  not  old  Phli- 
pote,  my  nurse,  rocked  me  to  the  sound 
of  your  Marot's  Psalms,  and  crooned 
her  texts  over  me.  I  tell  you  I  do  not 
want  to  think.  I  want  what  will  drive 
thought  away — to  dull — " 

"Alas!  what  dulls  slays,"  said  the 
Admiral. 

"  Let  it.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  present,"  said  the  wretched  Charles ; 
then,  as  if  wishing  to  break  away  from 
Coligny,  he  threw  himself  round  towards 
Berenger,  and  said,  "  Here  !  stoop  down, 
Ribaumont,  a  word  with  you.  Your 
matters  have  gone  up  the  mountains,  as 
the  Italians  say,  with  mine.  But  never 
fear.  Keep  silence  and  you  shall  have 
the  bird  in  your  hand,  only  you  must 
be  patient.  Hold !  I  will  make  you 
and  Monsieur  Sidney  gentlemen  of  my 
bedchamber,  which  will  give  you  the 
entree  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  if  you  cannot 
get  her  out  of  it  without  an  eclat,  then 
you  must  be  a  much  duller  fellow  than 
half  my  Court.  Only  that  it  is  not  their 
own  wives  that  they  abstract." 

With  this  Berenger  must  needs  con- 
tent himself ;  and  the  certainty  of  the 
poor  King's  good  will  did  enable  him  to 
do  his  part  with  Sidney  in  the  songs 
that  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  torments 
of  the  evil  spirit  which  had  on  that  day 
effected  a  fresh  lodgment  in  that  weak, 
unwilling  heart. 

It  was  not  till  the  memoirs  of  the 
secret  actors  in  this  tragedy  were  brought 
to  Alight  that  the  key  to  these  doings 


was  discovered.  M.  de  Sauve,  Charles's 
secretary,  had  disclosed  his  proceedings 
to  his  wife ;  she,  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  betrayed 
them  to  him ;  and  the  Queen-mother, 
terrified  at  the  change  of  policy,  and 
the  loss  of  the  power  she  had  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years,  had  hurried  to  the 
spot. 

Her  influence  over  her  son  resembled 
the  fascination  of  a  snake  :  once  within 
her  reach  he  was  unable  to  resist  her ; 
and  when  in  their  tete-a-tete  she  re- 
proached him  with  ill  faith  towards  her, 
prophesied  the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
the  desertion  of  his  allies,  the  ruin  of 
his  throne,  and  finally  announced  her 
intention  of  hiding  her  head  in  her  own 
hereditary  estates  in  Auvergne,  begging, 
as  a  last  favour,  that  he  would  give  his 
brother  time  to  quit  France  instead  of 
involving  him  in  his  own  ruin,  the 
poor  young  man's  whole  soul  was  in 
commotion.  His  mother  knew  her 
strength,  left  the  poison  to  work,  and 
withdrew  in  displeasure  to  Mon9eaux, 
sure  that,  as  in  effect  happened,  he 
would  not  be  long  in  following  her, 
imploring  her  not  to  abandon  him,  and 
making  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
himself,  his  conscience,  and  his  friends 
into  her  hands.  Duplicity  was  so 
entirely  the  element  of  the  Court,  that, 
even  while  thus  yielding  himself,  it  was 
as  one  checked,  but  continuing  the 
game ;  he  still  continued  his  connexion 
with  the  Huguenots,  hoping  to  succeed 
in  his  aims  by  some  future  counter- 
intrigue  ;  and  his  real  hatred  of  the 
Court  policy,  and  genuine  desire  to 
make  common  cause  with  them,  served 
his  mother's  purpose  completely,  since 
his  cajolery  thus  became  sincere.  Her 
purpose  was,  probably,  not  yet  formed. 
It  was  power  that  she  loved,  and  hoped 
to  secure  by  the  intrigues  she  had  played 
off  all  her  life ;  but  she  herself  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  infinitely  more  blood- 
thirsty and  zealous  faction,  who  could 
easily  accomplish  their  ends  by  working 
on  the  womanly  terrors  of  an  unscru- 
pulous mind. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   WEDDING   WITH   CRIMSON    FAVOURS. 

"And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all." 
TENNYSOX. 

So  extensive  was  the  Louvre,  so  widely 
separated  the  different  suites  of  apart- 
ments, that  Diane  and  Eustacie  had  not 
met  after  the  pall-mall  party  till  they 
sat  opposite  to  their  several  queens  in 
the  coach  driving  through  the  woods, 
the  elder  cousin  curiously  watching  the 
eyes  of  the  younger,  so  wistfully  gazing 
at  the  window,  and  now  and  then 
rapidly  winking  as  though  to  force  back 
a  rebellious  tear. 

The  cousins  had  been  bred  up  toge- 
gether  in  the  convent  at  Bellaise,  and 
had  only  been  separated  by  Diane's 
having  been  brought  to  Court  two  years 
sooner  than  Eustacie.  They. had  always 
been  on  very  kindly,  affectionate  terms  : 
Diane  treating  her  little  cousin  with  the 
patronage  of  an  elder  sister,  and  greatly 
contributing  to  shield  her  from  the 
temptations  of  the  Court.  The  elder 
cousin  was  so  much  the  more  hand- 
some, brilliant,  and  admired,  that  no 
notion  of  rivalry  had  crossed  her  mind  ; 
and  Eustacie's  inheritance  was  regarded 
by  her  as  reserved  for  her  brother,  and 
the  means  of  aggrandizement  and  pro- 
sperity for  herself  and  her  father.  She 
looked  upon  the  child  as  a  sort  of  piece 
of  property  of  the  family,  to  be  guarded 
and  watched  over  for  her  brother  ;  and 
when  she  had  first  discovered  the  error 
that  the  young  baron  was  making  be- 
tween the  two  daughters  of  the  house, 
it  was  partly  in  kindness  to  Eustacie, 
partly  to  carry  out  her  father's  plans, 
and  partly  from  her  own  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  anything  so  candid 
and  fresh  as  Berenger,  that  she  had  main- 
tained the  delusion.  Her  father  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  placed  Berenger 
so  entirely  in  the  background,  that  he 
would  hardly  be  at  Court  long  enough 
to  discover  the  imposition ;  and  Diane 
was  not  devoid  of  a  strong  hope  of 
winning  his  affection  and  bending  his 
will  so  as  to  induce  him  to  become  her 


husband,  and  become  a  French  courtier 
for  her  sake — a  wild  dream,  but  a 
better  castle  in  the  air  than  she  had 
ever  yet  indulged  in. 

This  arrangement  was,  however,  dis- 
concerted by  the  King's  passion  for 
Sidney's  society,  which  brought  young 
Eibaumont  also  to  Court ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  mischievous  introduction  by 
Madame  Marguerite,  Diane  had  per- 
ceived that  the  mistake  would  soon  be 
found  but,  and  that  she  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  amuse  herself  with 
the  fresh-coloured,  open-faced  boy  who 
was  so  unlike  all  her  former  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  the  magnetism  that  shows  a 
woman  when  she  produces  an  effect 
had  been  experienced  by  her,  and  she 
had  been  sure  that  a  few  efforts  more 
would  warm  and  mould  the  wax  in  her 
fingers.  That  he  should  prefer  a  little 
brown  thing,  whose  beauty  was  so  in- 
ferior to  her  own,  had  never  crossed  her 
mind ;  she  did  not  even  know  that  he 
was  invited  to  the  pall-mall  party,  and 
was  greatly  taken  by  surprise  when  her 
father  sought  an  interview  with  her, 
accused  her  of  betraying  their  interests, 
and  told  her  that  this  foolish  young  fel- 
low declared  that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  having  now  discovered  his  veritable 
wife,  protested  against  resigning  her. 

By  that  time  the  whole  party  were 
gone  to  Montpipeau,  but  that  the  Baron 
was  among  them  was  not  known  at  the 
Louvre  until  Queen  Catherine,  "who 
had  always  treated  Diane  as  rather  a 
favoured,  quick-witted  protegee,  com- 
manded her  attendance,  and  on  her 
way  let  her  know  that  Madame  de  Sauve 
had  reported  that,  among  all  the  follies 
that  were  being  perpetrated  at  the 
hunting-seat,  the  young  Queen  was 
absolutely  throwing  the  little  ISTid-de- 
Merle  into  the  arms  of  her  Huguenot 
husband,  and  that  if  measures  were  not 
promptly  taken  all  the  great  estates  in 
the  Bocage  would  be  lost  to  the  young 
Chevalier,  and  be  carried  over  to  the 
Huguenot  interest. 

Still  Diane  could  not  believe  that  it 
was  so  much  a  matter  of  love  as  that 
the  youth  had  begun  to  relish  Court 
favour  and  to  value  the  inheritance,  and 
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she  could  quite  believe  her  little  cousin 
had  been  nattered  by  a  few  attentions 
that  had  no  meaning  in  them.  She  was 
not  prepared  to  find  that  Eustacie  shrank 
from  her,  and  tried  to  avoid  a  private 
interview.  In  truth,  the  poor  child  had 
received  such  injunctions  from  the 
Queen,  and  so  stern  a  warning  look 
from  the  King,  that  she  durst  not  utter 
a  syllable  of  the  evening  that  had  sealed 
her  lot,  and  was  so  happy  with  her 
secret,  so  used  to  tell  everything  to 
Diane,  so  longing  to  talk  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  was  afraid  of  betraying 
herself  if  once  they  were  alone  together. 
Yet  Diane,  knowing  that  her  father 
trusted  to  her  to  learn  how  far  things 
had  gone,  and  piqued  at  seeing  the  trans- 
parent little,  creature,  now  glowing  and 
smiling  with  inward  bliss,  now  pale, 
pensive,  sighing,  and  anxious,  and 
scorning  her  as  too  childish  for  the  love 
that  she  seemed  to  affect,  was  resolved 
on  obtaining  confidence  from  her. 

And  when  the  whole  female  Court 
had  sat  down  to  the  silk  embroidery  in 
which  Catherine  de  Medicis  excelled, 
Diane  seated  herself  in  the  recess  of  a 
window  and  beckoned  her  cousin  to  her 
side,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
obey. 

"  Little  one,"  she  said,  "  why  have 
you  cast  off  your  poor  cousin  1  There, 
sit  down  " — for  Eustacie  stood,  with  her 
silk  in  her  hand,  as  if  meaning  instantly 
to  return  to  her  former'Jplace  ;  and  now, 
her  cheeks  in  a  flame,  she  answered  in 
an  indignant  whisper,  "You  know, 
Diane  !  How  could  you  try  to  keep  him 
from  me  1 " 

"  Because  it  was  better  for  thee,  my 
child,  than  to  be  pestered  with  an 
adventurer,"  she  said,  smiling,  though 
bitterly. 

"  My  husband ! "  returned  Eustacie 
proudly. 

"Bah  !  You  knoAV  better  than  that !" 
Then,  as  Eustacie  was  about  to  speak, 
but  checked  herself,  Diane  added, 
"  Yes,  my  poor  friend,  he  has  a  some- 
thing engaging  about  him,  and  we  all 
would  have  hindered  you  from  the  pain 
and  embarrassment  of  a  meeting  with 
him." 


Eustacie  smiled  a  little  saucy  smile, 
as  though  infinitely  superior  to  them  all. 

"  Pauvre  petite"  said  Diane,  nettled ; 
"  she  actually  believes  in  his  love." 

"  I  will  not  hear  a  word  against  my 
husband !  "  said  Eustacie,  stepping  back, 
as  if  to  return  to  her  place,  but  Diane 
rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  hers.  "My 
dear,"  she  said,  "  we  must  not  part 
thus.  I  only  wish  to  know  what  touches 
my  darling  so  nearly.  I  thought  she 
loved  and  clung  to  us ;  why  should  she 
have  turned  from  me  for  the  sake  of  one 
who  forgot  her  for  half  his  life  1  What 
can  he  have  done  to  master  this  silly 
little  heart  1 " 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  Diane,"  said 
Eustacie  simply ;  and  though  she 
looked  down,  the  colour  on  her  face  was 
more  of  a  happy  glow  than  a  conscious 
blush.  "I  love  him  too  much;  only 
we  understand  each  other  now,  and  it 
is  of  no  use  to  try  to  separate  us." 

"Ah,  poor  little  thing,  so  she  thinks," 
said  Diane,  and  as  Eustacie  again  smiled 
as  one  incapable  of  being  shaken  in  her 
conviction,  she  added,  "  And  how  do 
you  know  that  he  loves  you  ?  "  . 

Diane  was  startled  by  the  bright  eyes 
that  flashed  on  her  and  the  bright  colour 
that  made  Eustacie  perfectly  beautiful,  as 
she  answered,  "  Because  I  am  his  wife  ! 
That  is  enough  !  "  Then,  before  her 
cousin  could  speak  again,  "  But,  Diane, 
I  promised  not  to  speak  of  it.  I  know 
he  would  despise  me  if  I  broke  my 
word,  so  I  will  not  talk  to  you  till  I 
have  leave  to  tell  you  all,  and  I  am 
going  back  to  help  Gabrielle  de  Limeuil 
with  her  shepherdess." 

Mademoiselle  de  Eibaumont  felt  her 
attempt  most  unsatisfactory,  but  she 
knew  of  old  that  Eustacie  was  very 
determined — all  Bellaise  knew  that  to 
oppose  the  tiny  Baronne  was  to  make 
her  headstrong  in  her  resolution ;  and  if 
she  suspected  that  she  was  coaxed,  she 
only  became  more  obstinate.  To  make 
any  discoveries,  Diane  must  take  the 
line  of  most  cautious  caresses,  such  as 
to  throw  her  cousin  off  her  guard  ;  and 
this  she  was  forced  to  confess  to  her 
father  when  he  sought  an  interview  with 
her  on  the  day  of  her  return  to  Paris. 
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He  shook  his  head.  "  She  must  he  on 
the  watch,"  he  said,  and  get  quickly 
into  the  silly  girl's  confidence.  What  ! 
had  she  not  found  out  that  the  young 
villain  had  heen  on  the  point  of  eloping 
with  her?  If  such  a  thing  as  that 
should  succeed,  the  whole  family  was 
lost,  and  she  was  the  only  person  who 
could  prevent  it.  He  trusted  to  her. 

The  Chevalier  had  evidently  come  to 
regard  his  niece  as  his  son's  lawful 
property,  and  the  Baron  as  the  trouble- 
some meddler  ;  and  Diane  had  much 
the  same  feeling,  enhanced  by  sore 
jealousy  at  Eustacie's  triumph  over  her, 
and  curiosity  as  to  whether  it  could 
be  indeed  well  founded.  She  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  the  same  evening 
— mere  habit  always  caused  Eustacie  to 
keep  under  her  wing,  if  she  could  not 
be  near  the  Queen,  whenever  there  was 
a  reception,  and  to  that  reception  of 
course  Berenger  came,  armed  with  his 
right  as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 
Eustacie  was  colouring  and  fluttering,  as 
if  by  the  instinct  of  his  presence,  even 
before  the  tall  fair  head  became  visible, 
moving  forward  as  well  as  the  crowd 
would  permit,  and  seeking  about  with 
anxious  eyes.  The  glances  of  the  blue 
and  the  black  eyes  met  at  last,  and  a 
satisfied  radiance  illuminated  each  young 
face ;  then  the  young  man  steered  his 
way  through  the  throng,  but  was  caught 
mid-way  by  Coligny,  and  led  up  to  be 
presented  to  a  hook-nosed,  dark-haired, 
lively-looking  young  man,  in  a  suit  of 
black  richly  laced  with  silver.  It  was  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  royal  bridegroom, 
who  had  entered  Paris  in  state  that  after- 
noon. Eustacie  tried  to  be  proud  of  the 
preferment,  but  oh  !  she  thought  it  mis- 
timed, and  was  gratified  to  mark  cer- 
tain wanderings  of  the  eye  even  while  the 
gracious  King  was  speaking.  Then  the 
Admiral  said  something  that  brought 
the  girlish  rosy  flush  up  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  short  curls  of  flaxen  hair, 
and  made  the  young  King's  white  teeth 
flash  out  in  a  mirthful,  good-natured 
laugh,  and  thereupon  the  way  opened, 
and  Berenger  was  beside  the  two  ladies, 
kissing  Eustacie's  hand,  but  merely 
bowing  to  Diane. 


She  was  ready  to  take  the  initiative. 

"My  cousins  deem  me  unpardon- 
able," she  said  ;  "  yet  I  am  going  to 
purchase  their  pardon.  See  this  cabinet 
of  porcelain  a  la  Heine,  and  Italian 
vases  and  gems,  behind  this  curtain. 
There  is  all  the  siege  of  Troy,  which 
M.  le  Baron  will  no  doubt  explain  to 
Mademoiselle,  while  I  shall  sit  on  this 
cushion,  and  endure  the  siege  of  St. 
Quentin  from  the  bon  Sieur  de  Selin- 
ville." 

Monsieur  de  Selinville  was  the  Court 
bore,  who  had  been  in  every  battle  from 
Pavia  to  Montcontour,  and  gave  as  full 
memoirs  of  each  as  did  Blaise  de  Mon- 
luc,  only  viva  voce  instead  of  in  writing. 
Diane  was  rather  a  favourite  of  his  ; 
she  knew  her  way  through  all  his  adven- 
tures. So  soon  as  she  had  heard  the 
description  of  the  King  of  Navarre's 
entry  into  Paris  that  afternoon,  and 
the  old  gentleman's  lamentation  that 
his  own  two  nephews  were  among  the 
three  hundred  Huguenot  gentlemen  who 
had  formed  the  escort,  she  had  only 
to  observe  whether  his  reminiscences 
had  gone  to  Italy  or  to  Flanders  in 
order  to  be  able  to  put  in  the  appro- 
priate remarks  at  each  pause,  while  she 
listened  all  the  while  to  the  murmurs 
behind  the  curtain.  Yet  it  was  not 
easy,  with  all  her  Court-breeding,  to 
appear  indifferent,  and  solely  absorbed 
in  hearing  of  the  bad  lodgings  that  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  royal  troops  at 
Brescia,  when  such  sounds  were  reaching 
her.  It  was  not  so  much  the  actual 
words  she  heard,  though  these  were  the 
phrases — "mon  ange,  my  heart,  my 
love ;"  those  were  common,  and  Diane 
had  lived  in  the  Queen- mother's  squa- 
dron long  enough  to  despise  those  who 
uttered  them  only  less  than  those  who 
believed  them.  It  was  the  full  depth 
of  tenderness  and  earnestness,  in  the 
subdued  tones  of  the  voice,  that  gave 
her  a  sense  of  quiet  force  and  reality 
beyond  all  she  had  ever  known.  She 
had  heard  and  overheard  men  pour 
out  frantic  ravings  of  passion,  but 
never  had  listened  to  anything  like 
the  sweet  protecting  tenderness  of 
voice  that  seemed  to  embrace  and 
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shelter  its  object.  Diane  had  no  doubts 
now ;  he  had  never  so  spoken  to 
her  ;  nay,  perhaps  he  had  had  no  such 
cadences  in  his  voice  before.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  Eustacie  was  every- 
thing to  him,  she  herself  nothing  ;  she 
who  might  have  had  any  gallant  in  the 
Court  at  her  feet,  but  had  never  seen  one 
whom  she  could  believe  in,  whose  sense 
of  esteem  had  been  first  awakened  by 
this  stranger  lad  who  despised  her. 
Surely  he  was  loving  this  foolish  child 
simply  as  his  duty ;  his  belonging,  as  his 
right  he  might  struggle  hard  for  her, 
and  if  he  gained  her,  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  for  how  could  Eustacie  appre- 
ciate him,  little  empty-headed,  silly  thing, 
who  would  be  amused  and  satisfied  by 
any  Court  flatterer  ] 

However,  Diane  held  out  and  played 
her  part,  caught  scraps  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  pieced  them  together,  yet 
avoided  all  appearance  of  inattention  to 
M.  de  Selinville,  and  finally  dismissed 
him,  and  manoeuvred  first  Eustacie,  and 
after  a  safe  interval  Berenger,  out  of  the 
cabinet.  The  latter  bowed  as  he  bade 
her  good  night,  and  said,  with  the  most 
open  and  cordial  of  smiles,  "  Cousin,  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart." 

The  bright  look  seemed  to  her  an- 
other shaft.  "  What  happiness  !  "  said 
she  to  herself.  (t  Can  I  overthrow  it  ? 
Bah,  it  will  crumble  of  its  own  accord, 
even  if  I  did  nothing  !  And  my  father 
and  brother  !  " 

Communication  with  her  father  and 
brother  was  not  always  easy  to  Diane, 
for  she  lived  among  the  Queen-mother's 
ladies.  Her  brother  was  quartered  in  a 
sort  of  barrack  among  the  gentlemen  of 
Monsieur's  suite,  and  the  old  Chevalier 
was  living  in  the  room  Berenger  had 
taken  for  him  at  the  Croix  de  Lorraine, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  most  public  days 
that  they  attended  at  the  palace.  Such 
a  day  however  there  was  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  when  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
Marguerite  of  France  were  to  be  wedded. 
Their  dispensation  was  come,  but,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Eustacie,  there  was  no 
answer  with  it  to  the  application  for  the 
cassation  of  her  marriage.  In  fact,  this 
dispensation  had  never  emanated  from 


the  Pope  at  all.  Rome  would  not  sanction 
the  union  of  a  daughter  of  France  with 
a  Huguenot  prince,  and  Charles  had 
forged  the  document,  probably  with  his 
mother's  knowledge,  in  the  hope  of 
spreading  her  toils  more  completely 
round  her  prey,  while  he  trusted  that 
the  victims  might  prove  too  strong  for 
her,  and  destroy  her  web,  and  in  break- 
ing forth  might  release  himself. 

Strange  was  the  pageant  of  that  wed- 
ding on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  August, 
1572.  The  outward  seeming  was  mag- 
nificent, when  all  that  was  princely  in 
France  stood  on  the  splendidly-decked 
platform  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  around 
the  bridegroom,  in  the  bright  promise  of 
his  kingly  endowments,  and  the  bride 
in  her  peerless  beauty.  Brave,  noble- 
hearted,  and  devoted  were  the  gallant 
following  of  the  one,  splendid  and  highly 
gifted  the  attendants  cf  the  other  ;  and 
their  union  seemed  to  promise  peace  to 
a  long  distracted  kingdom. 

Yet  what  an  abyss  lay  beneath  those 
trappings  !  The  bridegroom  and  his 
comrades  were  as  lions  in  the  toils  of 
the  hunter,  and  the  lure  that  had  enticed 
them  thither  was  the  bride,  herself  so 
unwilling  a  victim  that  her  lips  refused 
to  utter  the  espousal  vows,  and  her  head 
was  forced  forward  by  her  brother  into 
a  sign  of  consent,  while  the  favoured 
lover  of  her  whole  lifetime  agreed  to  the 
sacrifice  in  order  to  purchase  the  ven- 
geance for  which  he  thirsted,  and  her 
mother,  the  corrupter  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, looked  complacently  on  at  her 
ready-dug  pit  of  treachery  and  bloodshed. 
Among  the  many  who  played  un- 
conscious on  the  surface  of  that  gulf  of 
destruction,  were  the  young  creatures 
whose  chief  thought  in  the  pageant  was 
the  glance  and  smile  from  the  gallery  of 
the  Queen's  ladies  to  the  long  procession 
of  the  English  Ambassador's  train,  as  they 
tried  to  remember  their  own  marriage 
there  ;  Berenger  with  clear  recollection 
of  his  father's  grave,  anxious  face,  and 
Eustacie  chiefly  remembering  her  own 
white  satin  and  turquoise  dress,  which 
indeed  she  had  seen  on  every  great 
festival-day,  as  the  best  raiment  of  the 
imase  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bellaise.  She 
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remained  in  the  choir  during  mass,  but 
Berenger  accompanied  the  rest  of  the 
Protestants  with  the  bridegroom  at  their 
head  into  the  nave,  where  Coligny  be- 
guiled the  time  with  walking  about,  look- 
ing at  the  banners  that  had  been  taken 
from  himself  and  Conde  at  Montcontour 
and  Jarnac,  saying  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  see  them  taken  down  and  replaced  by 
Spanish  banners.  Berenger  had  followed, 
because  he  felt  the  need  of  doing  as 
Walsingham  and  Sidney  thought  right, 
but  he  had  not  been  in  London  long 
enough  to  become  hardened  to  the 
desecration  of  churches  by  frequenting 
"  Paul's  Walk."  He  remained  bare- 
headed, and  stood  as  near  as  he  could 
to  the  choir,  listening  to  the  notes  that 
floated  from  the  priests  and  acolytes  at 
the  high  altar,  longing  for  the  time  when 
he  and  Eustacie  should  be  one  in  their 
prayers,  and  lost  in  a  reverie,  till  a  grave 
old  nobleman  passing  near  him  reproved 
him  for  dallying  with  the  worship  of 
Eimmon.  But  his  listening  attitude 
had  not  passed  unobserved  by  others 
besides  Huguenot  observers. 

The  wedding  was  followed  by  a  ball 
at  the  Louvre,  from,  which  however 
all  the  stricter  Huguenots  absented 
themselves  out  of  respect  to  Sunday, 
and  among  them  the  family  and  guests 
of  the  English  Ambassador,  who  were 
in  the  meantime  attending  the  divine 
service  that  had  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  morning's  ceremony. 
Neither  was  the  Duke  of  Guise  present 
at  the  entertainment,  for  though  he  had 
some  months  previously  been  piqued 
and  entrapped  into  a  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Cleves,  yet  his  passion  for 
Marguerite  was  still  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  join  in  the  festivities 
of  her  wedding  with  another.  The 
absence  of  so  many  distinguished  persons 
caused  the  admission  of  many  less  con- 
stantly privileged,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Diane  there  met  both  her  father  and 
brother,  who  eagerly  drew  her  into  a 
window,  and  demanded  what  she  had  to 
tell  them,  laughing  too  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  youth,  who  had  left  for  the 
Chevalier  a  formal  announcement  that 
he  had  despatched  his  protest  to  Eome, 


and  considered  himself  as  free  to  obtain 
his  wife  by  any  means  in  his  power. 

"  Where  is  la  petite  ?  "  Narcisse  de- 
manded. "  Behind  her  Queen,  as  usual  ?" 

"  The  young  Queen  keeps  her  room 
to-night,"  returned  Diane.  "  Nor  do  I 
advise  you,  brother,  to  thrust  yourself 
in  the  way  of  la  petite  entctee  just  at 
present." 

"  What,  she  is  so  besotted  with  the 
peach  face  1  He  shall  pay  for  it !  " 

"  Brother,  no  duel.  Father,  remind 
him  that  she  would  never  forgive  him." 

"  Fear  not,  daughter,"  said  the  Cheva- 
lier ;  "  this  folly  can  be  ended  by  much 
quieter  modes,  only  you  must  first  give 
us  information." 

"  She  tells  me  nothing,"  said  Diane  ; 
"  she  is  in  one  of  her  own  humours — 
high  and  mighty." 

"  Peste  !  where  is  your  vaunt  of  wind- 
ing the  little  one  round  your  finger  ?" 

"  With  time,  I  said,"  replied  Diane. 
Curiously  enough  she  had  no  compunc- 
tion in  worming  secrets  from  Eustacie 
and  betraying  them,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  the  trap  she  had  set  for 
the  unsuspecting  youth,  and  how  in- 
genuously he  had  thanked  her,  little 
knowing  how  she  had  listened  to  his 
inmost  secrete. 

"  Time  is  everything,"  said  her  father ; 
"  delay  will  be  our  ruin.  Your  inherit- 
ance will  slip  through  your  fingers,  my 
son.  The  youth  will  soon  win  favour 
by  abjuring  his  heresy;  he  will  play  the 
same  game  with  the  King  as  his  father 
did  with  King  Henri.  You  will  have 
nothing  but  your  sword,  and  for  you,  my 
poor  girl,  there  is  nothing  but  to  throw 
yourself  on  the  kindness  of  your  aunt 
at  Bellaise,  if  she  can  receive  the  vows 
of  a  dowerless  maiden." 

"  It  will  never  be,"  said  Narcisse. 
"  My  rapier  will  soon  dispose  of  a  big 
rustic  like  that,  who  knows  just  enough 
of  fencing  to  make  him  an  easy  prey. 
What !  I  verily  believe  the  great  blond 
has  caught  her  fancy !"  as  he  saw  Diane's 
gesture  of  entreaty.  "  And  yet  the  fine 
fellow  was  willing  enough  to  break  the 
marriage  when  he  took  her  for  the  bride." 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  argued  the  Chevalier, 
willing  apparently  to  spare  his  daughter 
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from  the  sting  of  mortification,  "as  I 
said,  all  can  be  done  without  danger 
of  bloodshed  on  either  side,  were  we  but 
aware  of  any  renewed  project  of  elope- 
ment. The  pretty  pair  would  be  easily 
waylaid,  the  girl  safe  lodged  at  Bellaise, 
the  boy  sent  off  to  digest  his  pride  in 
England." 

"  Unhurt  ? "  murmured  Diane. 

Her  father  checked  Narcisse's. mockery 
at  her  solicitude,  as  he  added,  "  Unhurt  *? 
yes.  He  is  a  liberal-hearted,  gracious, 
fine  young  man,  whom  I  should  much 
grieve  to  harm ;  but  if  you  know  of  any 
plan  of  elopement  and  conceal  it,  my 
daughter,  then  upon  you  will  lie  either 
the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  your  family,  or 
the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  youths." 

Diane  saw  that  her  question  had 
betrayed  her  knowledge.  She  spoke 
faintly.  "  Something  I  did  overhear, 
but  I  know  not  how  to  utter  a  treason." 

"  There  is  no  treason  where  there  is 
no  trust,  daughter,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
in  the  tone  of  a  moral  sage.  "  Speak  ! " 

Diane  never  disobeyed  her  father,  and 
faltered,  "  Wednesday;  it  is  for  Wednes- 
day. They  mean  to  leave  the  palace  in 
the  midst  of  the  masque  :  there  is  a 
market-boat  from  Leurre  to  meet  them 
on  the  river  ;  his  servants  will  be  in  it." 

"  On  Wednesday  ! "  Father  and  son 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  That  shall  be  remedied,"  said  Nar- 
cisse. 

"  Child,"  added  her  father,  turning 
kindly  to  Diane,  "  you  have  saved  our 
fortunes.  There  is  but  one  thing  more 
that  you  must  do.  Make  her  obtain  the 
pearls  from  him." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Diane,  half  shocked, 
half  revengeful,  as  she  thought  how  he 
had  withheld  them  from  her. 

"  It  is  necessarj',"  said  the  Chevalier. 
"  The  heirloom  of  our  house  must  not 
be  risked.  Secure  the  pearls,  child,  and 
you  will  have  done  good  service,  and 
earned  the  marriage  that  shall  reward 
you." 

When  he  was  gone,  Diane  pressed 
her  hands  together  with  a  strange  sense 
of  misery.  He,  who  had  shrunk  from 
the  memory  of  little  Diane's  untruthful- 
ness,  what  would  he  think  of  the  present 


Diane's  treachery.  Yet  it  was  to  save 
his  life  and  that  of  her  brother — and  for 
the  assertion  of  her  victory  over  the  little 
robber,  Eustacie. 


CHAPTEE  X. 
MONSIEUR'S  BALLET. 

"  The  Styx  had  fast  bound  her 
Nine  times  around  her." 

POPE,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

EARLY  on  Monday  morning  came  a 
message  to  Mademoiselle  Nid-de-Merle 
that  she  was  to  prepare  to  act  the  part 
of  a  nymph  of  Paradise  in  the  King's 
masque  on  Wednesday  night,  and  must 
dress  at  once  to  rehearse  her  part  in  the 
ballet  specially  designed  by  Monsieur. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  to  her 
own  Queen,  whom  she  entreated  to  find 
some  mode  of  exempting  her.  But 
Elisabeth,  who  was  still  in  bed,  looked 
distressed  and  frightened,  made  signs  of 
caution,  and  when  the  weeping  girl  was 
on  the  point  of  telling  her  of  the  project 
that  would  thus  be  ruined,  silenced  her 
by  saying,  "  Hush  !  my  poor  child,  I 
have  but  meddled  too  much  already. 
Our  Lady  grant  that  I  have  not  done 
you  more  harm  than  good  !  Tell  me  no 
more." 

"  Ah  !  Madame,  I  will  be  discreet,  I 
will  tell  you  nothing ;  but  if  you  would 
only  interfere  to  spare  me  from  this 
ballet !  .  It  is  Monsieur's  contrivance  ! 
Ah !  Madame,  could  you  but  speak  to 
the  King  ! " 

"  Impossible,  child,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Things  are  not  here  as  they  were  at 
happy  Montpipeau." 

And  the  poor  young  Queen  turned 
her  face  in  to  her  pillow,  and  wept. 

Every  one  who  was  not  in  a  dream  of 
bliss  like  poor  little  Eustacie  knew  that 
the  King  had  been  in  so  savage  a  mood 
ever  since  his  return  that  no  one  durst 
ask  anything  from  him.  A  little  while 
since,  he  had  laughed  at  his  gentle  wife 
for  letting  herself,  an  Emperor's  daughter, 
be  trampled  on  where  his  brother  Fran- 
cis's queen,  from  her  trumpery  beggarly 
realm,  had  held  up  her  head,  and  put 
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down  la  belle  Mere ;  he  had  amused 
himself  with  Elisabeth's  pretty  little 
patronage  of  the  young  Bibaumonts  as 
a  promising  commencement  in  intriguing 
like  other  people ;  but  now  he  was  abso- 
lutely violent  at  any  endeavour  to  make 
him  withstand  his  mother,  and  had 
driven  his  wife  back  into  that  cold, 
listless,  indifferent  shell  of  apathy  from 
which  affection  and  hope  had  begun  to 
rouse  her.  She  knew  it  would  only 
make  it  the  worse  for  her  little  Md-de- 
Merle  for  her  to  interpose  when  Mon- 
sieur had  made  the  choice. 

And  Eustacie  was  more  afraid  of 
Monsieur  than  even  of  Narcisse,  and 
her  Berenger  could  not  be  there  to  pro- 
tect her.  However,  there  was  protection 
in  numbers.  With  twelve  nymphs,  and 
cavaliers  to  match,  even  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  could  not  accomplish  the  being 
very  insulting.  Eustacie — light,  agile, 
and  fairy-like — gained  considerable  credit 
for  ready  comprehension  and  graceful 
evolutions.  She  had  never  been  so 
much  complimented  before,  and  was 
much  cheered  by  praise.  Diane  showed 
herself  highly  pleased  with  her  little 
cousin's  success,  embraced  her,  and  told 
her  she  was  finding  her  true  level  at 
Court.  She  would  be  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  nymphs,  who  were  all  small,  since 
fairies  rather  than  Amazons  were  wanted 
in  their  position.  "  And,  Eustacie,"  she 
added,  "  you  should  wear  the  pearls." 

"  The  pearls  ! "  said  Eustacie.  "  Ah  ! 
but  lie  always  wears  them.  I  like  to 
see  them  on  his  bonnet — they  are  hardly 
whiter  than  his  forehead." 

"  Foolish  little  thing  ! "  said  Diane, 
"  I  shall  think  little  of  his  love  if  he 
cares  to  see  himself  in  them  more  than 

you." 

The  shaft  seemed  carelessly  shot,  but 
Diane  knew  that  it  would  work,  and  so 
it  did.  Eustacie  wanted  to  prove  her 
husband's  love,  not  to  herself  but  to  her 
cousin. 

He  made  his  way  to  her  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Louvre  that  evening,  greatly  dis-x 
mayed  at  the  report  that  had  reached 
him  that  she  was  to  figure  as  a  nymph 
of  Elysium.  She  would  thus  be  in  sight 
as  a  prominent  figure  the  whole  evening, 


even  till  an  hour  so  late  that  the  market 
boat  which  Osbert  had  arranged  for 
their  escape  could  not  wait  for  them 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  besides 
his  delicate  English  feelings  were  revolted 
at  the  notion  of  her  forming  a  part  of 
such  a  spectacle.  She  could  not  under- 
stand his  displeasure.  If  they  could 
not  go  on  Wednesday,  they  could  go  on 
Saturday  ;  and  as  to  her  acting,  half  the 
noblest  ladies  in  the  Court  would  be  in 
the  piece,  and  if  English  husbands  did 
not  like  it,  they  must  be  the  tyrants  she 
had  always  heard  of. 

"  To  be  a  gazing-stock "  began 

Berenger. 

"  Hush  !  monsieur,  I  will  hear  no 
more,  or  I  shall  take  care  how  I  put 
myself  in  your  power." 

"  That  has  been  done  for  you,  sweet- 
heart," he  said,  smiling  with  perhaps  a 
shade  too  much  superiority ;  "  you  are 
mine  entirely  now." 

"That  is  not  kind,"  she  pouted, 
almost  crying — for  between  flattery,  ex- 
citement, and  disappointment  she  was 
not  like  herself  that  day,  and  she  was 
too  proud  to  like  to  be  reminded  that 
she  was  in  any  one's  power. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Berenger,  with  the 
gentleness  that  always  made  him  manly 
in  dealing  with  her,  "  I  thought  you 
liked  to  own  yourself  mine." 

"  Yes,  sir,  when  you  are  good,  and  do 
not  try  to  hector  me  for  what  I  cannot 
avoid." 

Berenger  was  candid  enough  to  recol- 
lect that  royal  commands  did  not  brook 
disobedience,  and,  being  thoroughly 
enamoured  besides  of  his  little  wife,  he 
hastened  to  make  his  peace  by  saying, 
"  True,  ma  mie,  this  cannot  be  helped. 
I  was  a  wretch  to  find  fault.  Think  of 
it  no  more." 

"  You  forgive  me  ?  "  she  said,  softened 
instantly. 

"  Forgive  you  1  What  for,  pretty  one  1 
For  my  forgetting  that  you  are  still  a 
slave  to  a  hateful  court  1 " 

"  Ah  !  then,  if  you  forgive  me,  let  me 
wear  the  pearls/' 

"  The  poor  pearls,"  said  Berenger, 
taken  aback  for  a  moment,  "  the  meed 
of  our  forefather's  valour,  to  form  part 
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of  the  pageant  and  mummery?  But 
never  mind,  sweetheart,"  for  he  could 
not  hear  to  vex  her  again ;  "  you  shall 
have  them  to-night :  only  take  care  of 
them.  My  mother  would  look  black  on 
me  if  she  knew  I  had  let  them  out  of 
my  care,  hut  you  and  I  are  one  after  all." 

Berenger  could  not  hear  to  leave 
his  wife  near  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Xarcisse,  and  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  King  as  an  actor  in  the 
masque,  much  as  he  detested  all  he 
heard  of  its  subject.  The  King  nodded 
comprehension,  and  told  him  it  was  open 
to  him  either  to  be  a  demon  in  a  tight 
suit  of  black  cloth,  with  cloven  hoof 
shoes,  a  long  tail,  and  a  trident ;  or  one 
of  the  Huguenots  who  were  to  be  repulsed 
from  Paradise  for  the  edification  of  the 
spectators.  As  these  last  were  to  wear 
suits  of  knightly  armour,  Berenger  much 
preferred  making  one  of  them  in  spite 
of  their  doom. 

The  masque  was  given  at  the  hall  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourbon,  where  a  noble 
gallery  accommodated  the  audience,  and 
left  full  space  beneath  for  the  spectators. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  stage  flowed  a 
stream,  broad  enough  to  contain  a  boat, 
which  was  plied  by  the  Abbe  de  Meri- 
cour — transformed  by  a  grey  beard  and 
hair  and  dismal  mask  into  Charon. 

But  so  unused  to  navigation  was  he,1 
so  crazy  and  ill-trimmed  his  craft,  that 
his  first  performance  would  have  been 
his  submersion  in  the  Styx  had  not 
Berenger,  better  accustomed  to  boats 
than  any  of  the  dramatis  personce,  caught 
him  by  the  arm  as  he  was  about  to  step 
in,  pointed  out  the  perils,  weighted  the 
frail  vessel,  and  given  him  a  lesson  in 
paddling  it  to  and  fro,  with  such  a 
masterly  hand,  that,  had  there  been  time 
for  a  change  of  dress,  the  part  of  Charon 
would  have  been  unanimously  transferred 
to  him;  but  the  delay  could  not  be 
suffered,  and  poor  Mericour,  in  fear  of  a 
ducking,  or  worse,  of  ridicule,  balanced 
himself,  pole  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
the  river.  To  the  right  of  the  river  was 
Elysium — a  circular  island  revolving  on 
a  wheel  which  was  an  absolute  orrery, 
representing  in  concentric  circles  the 
skies,  with  the  sun,  moon,  the  seven 


planets,  twelve  signs,  and  the  fixed 
stars,  all  illuminated  twith  small  lamps. 
The  island  itself  was  covered  with 
verdure,  in  which,  among  bowers  woven 
of  gay  flowers,  reposed  twelve  nymphs 
of  Paradise,  of  whom  Eustacie  was  one. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was 
another  wheel,  whose  grisly  emblems 
were  reminders  of  Dante's  infernal 
circles,  and  were  lighted  by  lurid  flames, 
while  little  bells  were  hung  round  so  as 
to  make  a  harsh  jangling  sound,  and  all 
of  the  Court  who  had  any  turn  for 
buffoonery  were  leaping  and  dancing 
about  as  demons  beneath  it,  and  utter- 
ing wild  shouts. 

King  Charles  and  his  two  "brothers 
stood  on  the  margin  of  the  Elysian 
lake.  King  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  a  selection  of  the  younger  and 
gayer  Huguenots,  were  the  assailants, — 
storming  Paradise  to  gain  possession  of 
the  nymphs.  It  was  very  illusive 
armour  that  they  wore,  thin  scales  of 
gold  or  silver  as  cuirasses  over  their 
satin  doublets,  and  the  swords  and 
lances  of  festive  combat  in  that  Court 
had  been  of  the  bluntest  foil  ever  since 
the  father  of  these  princes  had  died 
beneath  Montgomery's  spear.  And 
when  the  King  and  his  brothers,  one 
of  them  a  puny  crooked  boy,  were  the 
champions,  the  battle  must  needs  be 
the  merest  show,  though  there  were 
lookers-on  who  thought  that,  judging 
by  appearances,  the  assailants  ought  to 
have  the  best  chance  of  victory,  both 
literal  and  allegorical. 

However,  these  three  guardian  angels 
had  choice  allies  in  the  shape  of  the 
infernal  company,  who,  as  fast  as  the 
Huguenots  crossed  swords  or  shivered 
lances  with  their  royal  opponents,  en- 
circled them  with  their  long  black  arms, 
and  dragged  them  struggling  away  to 
Tartarus.  Henry  of  iNavarre  yielded 
himself  with  a  good  will  to  the  horse- 
play with  which  this  was  performed, 
resisting  just  enough  to  give  his  demo- 
niacal captors  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
while  yielding  all  the  time,  and  taking 
them  by  surprise  by  agile  efforts,  that 
showed  that  if  he  were  excluded  from 
Paradise  it  was  only  by  his  own  consent, 
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and  that  lie  heartily  enjoyed  the  merri- 
ment. Most  of  his  comrades,  in  especial 
the  young  Count  de  Rochefoucauld, 
entered  into  the  sport  with  the  same 
heartiness,  but  the  Prince  of  Conde 
submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  gloomy 
disgusted  countenance,  that  added  much 
to  the  general  mirth,  and  Berenger,  with 
Eustacie  before  his  eyes,  looking  pale, 
distressed,  and  ill  at  ease,  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  in  earnest.  He  had  so 
•veritable  an  impulse  to  leap  forward 
and  snatch  her  from  that  giddy  revolving 
prison,  that  he  struck  against  the  sword 
of  Monsieur  with  a  hearty  good-will. 
His  silvered  lath  snapped  in  his  hand, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  seized  round 
the  waist,  and,  when  his  furious  struggle 
was  felt  to  be  in  earnest,  he  was  pulled 
over  on  his  back,  while  yells  and  shouts 
of  discordant  laughter  rang  round  him, 
as  demons  pinioned  him  hand  and  foot. 

He  thought  he  heard  a  faint  cry  from 
Eustacie,  and,  with  a  sudden,  unexpected 
struggle,  started  into  a  sitting  posture  ; 
but  a  derisive  voice,  that  well  he  knew, 
cried,  "  Ha,  the  deadly  sin  of  pride  ! 
Monsieur  thinks  his  painted  face  pleases 
the  ladies.  To  the  depths  with  him — 
and  therewith  one  imp  pulled  him  back- 
wards again,  while  others  danced  a  war- 
dance  round  him,  pointing  their  forks  at 
him ;  and  the  prime  tormentor,  whom 
he  perfectly  recognised,  not  only  leapt 
over  him,  but  spurned  at  his  face  with 
a  cloven  foot,  giving  a  blow,  not  of  gay 
French  malice,  but  of  malignity.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  boy's  forbearance. 
He  struggled  free,  dashing  his  adver- 
saries aside  fiercely,  and  as  they  again 
gathered  about  him,  with  the  leader 
shouting,  "Eage,  too,  rage !  To  the  prey, 
imps —  "  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  dealt 
the  foremost  foe  such  a  blow  on  the 
chest  as  to  level  him  at  once  with  the 
ground. 

"Monsieur  forgets,"  said  a  voice, 
friendly  yet  reproachful,  "  that  this  is 
but  sport." 

It  was  Henry  of  Navarre  himself  who 
spoke,  and  bent  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
fallen  imp.  A  flush  of  shame  rushed 
over  Berenger's  face,  already  red  with 
passion.  He  felt  that  he  had  done 


wrong  to  use  his  strength  at  such  a 
moment,  and  that,  though  there  had 
been  spite  in  his  assailant,  he  had  not 
been  therefore  justified.  He  was  glad 
to  see  Narcisse  rise  lightly  to  his  feet, 
evidently  unhurt,  and,  with  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  had  often  made  it 
up  with  Philip  Thistlewood  or  his  other 
English  comrades  after  a  sharp  tussle, 
he  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  "Good 
demon,  your  pardon.  You  roused  my 
spirit,  and  I  forgot  myself." 

"  Demons  forget  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"  At  him,  imps."  And  a  whole  circle  of 
hobgoblins  closed  upon  with  their  tri- 
dents, forks,  and  other  horrible  imple- 
ments, to  drive  him  back  within  two 
tall  barred  gates,  which,  illuminated  by 
red  flames,  were  to  form  the  ghastly 
prison  of  the  vanquished.  Perhaps, 
fresh  indignities  would  have  been  at- 
tempted, had  not  the  King  of  Navarre 
thrown  himself  on  his  side,  shared  with 
him  the  brunt  of  all  the  grotesque 
weapons,  and  battled  them  off  witli 
infinite  life  and  address,  shielding  him 
as  it  were  from  their  rude  insults  by 
his  own  dexterity  and  inviolability, 
though  retreating  all  the  time  till  the 
infernal  gates  were  closed  on  both. 

Then  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  never 
forgot  a  face,  held  out  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Tartarus  is  no  region  of  good  omen 
for  friendships,  M.  de  Ribaumont,  but, 
for  lack  of  yonder  devil's  claw,  here  is 
mine.  I  like  to  meet  a  comrade  who 
who  can  strike  a  hearty  blow,  and  ask  ;i 
hearty  pardon." 

"  I  was  too  hot,  Sire,"  confessed 
Berenger,  with  one  of  his  ingenuous 
blushes,  "  but  he  enraged  me." 

"  He  means  mischief,"  said  Henry. 
"  Remember,  if  you  are  molested  respect- 
ing this  matter,  that  you  have  here  a 
witness  that  you  did  the  part  of  a 
gentleman." 

Berenger  bowed  his  thanks,  and  began 
something  about  the  honour,  but  his  eye 
aiixiously  followed  the  circuit  on  which 
Eustacie  was  carried,  and  the  glance 
was  quickly  remarked. 

"  How  ?  Your  heart  is  spinning  in 
that  Mahometan  paradise,  and  that  is 
what  put  such  force  into  your  fists. 
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Which,  of  the  houris  is  it  1  The  little 
one  with  the  wistful  eyes,  who  looked 
so  deadly  white  and  shrieked  out  when 
the  devilry  overturned  you  ?  Eh  !  Mon- 
sieur, you  are  a  happy  man. 

"I  should  be,  Sire;"  and  Berenger 
was  on  the  point  of  confiding  the  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs  to  this  most  engaging 
of  princes,  when  a  fresh  supply  of 
prisoners,  chased  with  wild  antics  and 
fiendish  yells  by  the  devils,  came  head- 
long in  on  them ;  and  immediately,  com- 
pleting, as  Henry  said,  the  galimatias 
of  mythology,  a  pasteboard  cloud  was 
propelled  on  the  stage,  and  disclosed 
the  deities  Mercury  and  Cupid,  who 
made  a  complimentary  address  to  the 
three  princely  brothers,  inciting  them 
to  claim  the  nymphs  whom  their  valour 
had  defended,  and  lead  them  through 
the  mazes  of  a  choric  celestial  dance. 

This  dance  had  been  the  special 
device  of  Monsieur  and  the  ballet 
master,  and  during  the  last  three  days 
the  houris  had  been  almost  danced  off 
their  legs  with  rehearsing  it  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  but  one  at  least  of 
them  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  for  its 
performance.  Eustacie,  dizzied  at  the 
first  minute  by  the  whirl  of  her  Elysian 
merry-go-round,  had  immediately  after 
become  conscious  of  that  which  she  had 
been  too  childish  to  estimate  merely  in 
prospect,  the  exposure  to  universal  gaze. 
Strange  staring  eyes,  glaring  lights, 
frightful  imps  seemed  to  wheel  round 
her  in  an  intolerable  delirious  succes- 
sion. Her  only  refuge  was  in  closing 
her  eyes,  but  even  this  could  not 
long  be  persevered  in,  so  necessary  a 
part  of  the  pageant  was  she ;  and  be- 
sides, she  had  Berenger  to  look  for, 
Berenger,  whom  she  had  foolishly 
laughed  at  for  knowing  how  dreadful 
it  would  be.  But  of  course  the  en- 
deavour to  seek  for  one  object  with  her 
eyes  made  the  dizziness  even  more 
dreadful ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  be- 
held him  dragged  down  by  the  demo- 
niacal creatures,  whose  horrors  were 
magnified  by  her  confused  senses,  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  twirled  out  of 
sight,  her  cry  of  distracted  alarm  was 
irrepressible.  Carried  round  again  and 


again,  on  a  wheel  that  to  her  was  far 
more  like  Ixion's  than  that  of  the 
spheres,  she  never  cleared  her  percep- 
tions as  to  where  he  was,  and  only  was 
half-maddened  by  the  fantastic  whirl  of 
incongruous  imagery,  while  she  barely 
sat  out  Mercury's  lengthy  harangue ; 
and  when  her  wheel  stood  still,  and  she 
was  released,  she  could  not  stand,  and 
was  indebted  to  Charon  and  one  of  her 
fellow  nymphs  for  supporting  her  to  a 
chair  in  the  back  of  the  scene.  Kind 
Charon  hurried  to  bring  her  wine,  the 
lady  revived  her  with  essences,  and 
the  ballet-master  clamoured  for  his 
performers. 

Ill  or  well,  royal  ballets  must  be 
danced.  One  long  sob,  one  gaze  round 
at  the  refreshing  sight  of  a  room  no 
longer  in  motion,  one  wistful  look  at 
the  gates  of  Tartarus,  and  the  misery  of 
the  throbbing,  aching  head  must  be  dis- 
regarded. The  ballet-master  touched 
the  white  cheeks  with  rouge,  and  she 
stepped  forward  just  in  time,  for  Mon- 
sieur himself  was  coming  angrily  for- 
ward to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Spectators  said  the  windings  of  that 
dance  were  exquisitely  graceful.  It  was 
well  that  Eustacie's  drilling  had  been 
so  complete,  for  she  moved  through  it 
blindly,  senselessly,  and  when  it  was 
over  was  led  back  between  the  two 
Demoiselles  de  Liineuil  to  the  apartment 
that  served  as  a  green-room,  drooping 
and  almost  fainting.  They  seated  her 
in  a  chair,  and  consulted  round  her, 
and  her  cousin  Narcisse  was  among  the 
first  to  approach ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  caught  sight  of  his  devilish  trim 
than  with  a  little  shriek  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  flung  herself  to  the  other  side 
of  the  chair. 

"My  fair  cousin,"  he  said,  opening 
his  black  vizard,  "  do  you  not  see  me  ? 
I  am  no  demon,  remember  !  I  am  your 
cousin." 

"  That  makes  it  no  better,"  said  Eus- 
tacie, too  much  disordered  and  confused 
to  be  on  her  guard,  and  hiding  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  Go  ;  go,  I  entreat." 

"Nay,  my  fair  one,  I  cannot  leave 
you  thus  !  Shall  I  send  for  my  father 
to  take  you  home?" 
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In  fact  he  had  already  done  this,  and 
the  ladies  added  their  counsel ;  for  in- 
deed the  poor  child  could  scarcely  hold 
up  her  head,  but  she  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  stay,  if  I  could  :  a  little,  a  little 
longer.  Will  they  not  open  those  dread- 
ful bars]"  she  added,  presently. 

"  They  are  even  now  opening  them," 
said  Mdlle.  de  Limeuil.  "  Hark  !  they 
are  going  to  fight  en  melee.  Mdlle.  de 
Nid-de- Merle  is  better  now1?" 

"  Oh  yes  ;  let  me  not  detain  you." 

Eustacie  would  have  risen,  but  the 
two  sisters  had  fluttered  back,  impatient 
to  lose  nothing  of  the  sports  ;  and  her 
cousin  in  his  grim  disguise  stood  full 
before  her.  "  No  haste,  cousin,"  he  said ; 
"  you  are  not  fit  to  move." 

"  Oh,  then  go,"  said  Eustacie,  suffering 
too  much  not  to  be  petulant.  "  You 
make  me  worse." 

"  And  why  ]  It  was  not  always 
thus,"  began  Narcisse,  so  eager  to  seize 
an  opportunity  as  to  have  .little  con- 
sideration for  her  condition ;  but  she 
was  unable  to  bear  any  more,  and  broke 
out :  "  Yes,  it  was  ;  I  always  detested 
you.  I  detest  you  more  than  ever,  since 
you  deceived  me  so  cruelly.  Oh,  do  but 
leave  me ! " 

"  You  scorn  me,  then  !  You  prefer 
to  me — who  have  loved  you  so  long — 
that  childish  new-comer,  who  was  ready 
enough  to  cast  you  off." 

"  Prefer  !  He  is  my  husband !  It  is 
an  insult  for  any  one  else  to  speak  to 
me  thus ! "  said  Eustacie,  drawing  her- 
self up,  and  rising  to  her  feet ;  but  she 
was  forced  to  hold  by  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  Diane  and  her  father  appear- 
ing at  that  moment,  she  tottered  towards 
the  former,  and  becoming  quite  passive 
under  the  influence  of  violent  dizzi- 
ness and  headache,  made  no  objection 
to  being  half  led,  half  carried,  through 
galleries  that  connected  the  Hotel  de 
.Bourbon  with  the  Louvre. 

And  thus  it  was  that  when  Berenger 
had  fought  out  his  part  in  the  melee  of 
the  prisoners  released,  and  had  main- 
tained the  honours  of  the  rose-coloured 
token  in  his  helmet,  he  found  that  his 
lady-love  had  been  obliged  by  indis- 
position to  return  home ;  and  while  he 


stood,  folding  his  arms  to  restrain  their 
strong  inclination  to  take  Narcisse  by 
the  throat  and  demand  whether  this 
were  another  of  his  deceptions,  a  train 
of  fireworks  suddenly  exploded  in  the 
middle  of  the  Styx — a  last  surprise, 
especially  contrived  by  King  Charles, 
and  so  effectual  that  half  the  ladies  were 
shrieking,  and  imagining  that  they  and 
the  whole  hall  had  blown  up  together. 

A  long  supper,  full  of  revelry,  suc- 
ceeded, and  at  length  Sidney  and 
Ribaumont  walked  home  together  in 
the  midst  of  their  armed  servants  bear- 
ing torches.  All  the  way  home  Berenger 
was  bitter  in  vituperation  of  the  hateful 
pageant  and  all  its  details. 

"Yea,  truly,"  replied  Sidney;  "nie- 
thought  that  it  betokens  disease  in  the 
mind  of  a  nation  when  their  festive 
revelry  is  thus  ghastly,  rendering  the 
most  awful  secrets  made  known  by  our 
God  in  order  to  warn  man  from  sin  into 
a  mere  antic  laughing-stock.  Laughter 
should  be  moved  by  what  is  fair  and 
laughter-worthy — even  like  such  sports 
as  our  own  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
I  have  read  that  the  bloody  temper  of 
Rome  fed  itself  in  gladiator  shows,  and 
verily,  what  we  beheld  to-night  betokens 
something  at  once  grisly  and  light- 
minded  in  the  mood  of  this  country." 

Sidney  thought  so  the  more  when 
on  the  second  ensuing  morning  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny  was  shot  through 
both  hands  by  an  assassin  generally 
known  to  have  been  posted  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  yet  often  called  by  the  sinister 
sobriquet  of  Le  Tueur  du  Roi. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    KING'S   TRAGEDY. 

"  The  night  is  come,  no  fears  disturb 

The  sleep  of  innocence. 
They  trust  in  kingly  faith,  and  kingly  oath. 

They  sleep,  alas  !  they  sleep. 
Go  to  the  palace,  wouldst  thou  know 

How  hideous  night  can  be  ; 
Eye  is  not  closed  in  those  accursed  walls, 
NOT  heart  is  quiet  there. " 

SOUTHEY,  Bartholomew's  Eve. 

"  YOUNG  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  as  he  rose  from  dinner  on 
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the  Saturday,  "are  you  bound  for  the 
palace  this  evening?" 

"I  am,  so  please  your  Excellency," 
returned  Berenger. 

"  I  would  have  you  "both  to  under- 
stand that  you  must  have  a  care  of  your- 
selves," said  the  Ambassador.  "  The 
Admiral's  wound  has  justly  caused  much 
alarm,  and  I  hear  that  the  Protestants 
are  going  vapouring  about  in  so  noisy 
and  incautious  a  manner,  crying  out  for 
justice,  that  it  is  but  too  likely  that  the 
party  of  the  Queen-mother  and  the 
Guises  will  be  moved  to  strong  mea- 
sures." 

"  They  will  never  dare  lay  a  finger 
upon  us  !"  said  Sidney. 

"  In  a  terror-stricken  fray  men  are  no 
respecters  of  persons,"  replied  Sir  Francis. 
"  This  house  is,  of  course,  inviolable ; 
and,  whatever  the  madness  of  the  people, 
we  have  stout  hearts  enough  here  to  en- 
force respect  thereto ;  but  I  cannot 
answer  even  for  a  a  Englishman's  life 
beyond  its  precincts ;  and  you,  Ribau- 
mont,  whom  I  cannot  even  claim  as  my 
Queen's  subject — I  greatly  fear  to  trust 
you  beyond  its  bounds." 

"I  cannot  help  it,  Sir.  Nay,  with 
the  most  grateful  thanks  for  all  your 
goodness  to  me,  I  must  pray  you  not  to 
take  either  alarm  or  offence  if  I  return 
not  this  night." 

"  K"o  more,  my  friend,"  said  Walsing- 
ham,  quickly ;  "let  me  know  nothing 
of  your  purpose,  but  take  care  of  your- 
self. I  would  you  were  safe  at  home 
again,  though  the  desire  may  seem  in- 
hospitable. The  sooner  the  better  with 
whatever  you  have  to  do." 

"Is  the  danger  so  imminent?"  asked 
Sidney. 

"  I  know  nothing,  Philip.  All  I  can 
tell  is  that,  as  I  have  read  that  dogs 
and  cattle  scent  an  earthquake  in  the 
air,  so  men  and  women  seem  to  breathe 
a  sense  of  danger  in  this  city.  And  to 
me  the  graciousness  with  which  the 
Huguenots  have  been  of  late  treated 
wears  a  strangely  suspicious  air.  Sudden 
and  secret  is  the  blow  like  to  be,  and 
we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard. 
Therefore  remember,  my  young  friends 
both,  that  your  danger  or  death  would 


fall  heavily  on  those  ye  love  and  honour 
at  home." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  two  youths, 
unwilling  to  seek  further  confidence, 
and  Berenger  held  his  last  consulta- 
tion with  Sidney,  to  whom  he  gave 
directions  for  making  full  explanation 
to  Walsingham  in  his  absence,  and  ex- 
pediting Mr.  Adderley's  return  to  Eng- 
land. Osbert  alone  was  to  go  to  the 
Louvre  with  him,  after  having  seen 
the  five  English  grooms  on  board  the 
little  decked  market -vessel  on  the 
Seine,  which  was  to  await  the  fugi- 
tives. Berenger  was  to  present  himself 
in  the  palace  as  in  his  ordinary  Court 
attendance,  and,  contriving  to  elude 
notice  among  the  throng  who  were 
there  lodged,  was  to  take  up  his  station 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
apartments  of  the  ladies,  whence  Eus- 
tacie  was  to  descend  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  with  her  maid  Veronique.  Landry 
Osbert  was  to  join  them  from  the 
lackey's  hall  below,  where  he  had  a 
friend,  and  the  connivance  of  the  porter 
at  the  postern  opening  towards  the 
Seine  had  been  secured. 

Sidney  wished  much  to  accompany 
him  to  the  palace,  if  his  presence  could 
be  any  aid  or  protection,  but  on  con- 
sideration it  was  decided  that  his  being  at 
the  Louvre  was  likely  to  attract  notice 
to  Eibaumont's  delaying  there.  The  two 
young  men  therefore  shook  hands  and 
parted,  as  youths  who  trusted  that  they 
had  begun  a  lifelong  friendship,  with 
mutual  promises  to  write  to  one  another 
— the  one,  the  adventures  of  his  flight ; 
the  other,  the  astonishment  it  would 
excite.  And  auguries  were  exchanged 
of  merry  meetings  in  London,  and  of 
the  admiration  the  lovely  little  wife 
would  excite  at  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court. 

Then,  with  an  embrace  such  as 
English  friends  then  gave,  they  sepa- 
rated at  the  gate ;  and  Sidney  stood 
watching,  as  Berenger  walked  free  and. 
bold  down  the  street,  his  sword  at  his 
side,  his  cloak  over  one  shoulder,  his 
feathered  cap  on  one  side,  showing  his 
bright  curling  hair,  a  sunshiny  picture 
of  a  victorious  bridegroom — such  a  pic- 
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ture  as  sent  Philip  Sidney's  wits  back 
to  Arcadia. 

It  was  not  a  day  of  special  state, 
"but  the  palace  was  greatly  crowded. 
The  Huguenots  were  in  an  excited 
mood,  inclined  to  rally  round  Henry 
of  Navarre,  whose  royal  title  made  him 
be  looked  on  as  in  a  manner  their 
monarch,  though  his  kingdom  had  been 
swallowed  by  Spain,  and  he  was  no 
more  than  a  French  Duke  distantly 
related  to  royalty  in  the  male  line,  and 
more  nearly  through  his  grandmother 
and  bride.  The  eight  hundred  gentle- 
men he  had  brought  with  him  swarmed 
about  his  apartments,  making  their 
lodging  on  staircases  and  in  passages ; 
and  to  Berenger  it  seemed  as  if  the 
King's  guards  and  Monsieur's  gentle- 
men must  have  come  in  in  equal  num- 
bers to  balance  them.  Narcisse  was 
there,  and  Berenger  kept  cautiously  amid 
his  Huguenot  acquaintance,  resolved  not 
to  have  a  quarrel  thrust  on  him  which 
he  could  not  honourably  desert.  It 
was  late  before  he  could  work  his  way 
to  the  young  Queen's  reception-room, 
where  he  found  Eustacie.  She  looked 
almost  as  white  as  at  the  masque  ;  but 
there  was  a  graver,  less  childish  expres- 
sion in  her  face  than  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  her  eyes  glanced  confidence 
when  they  met  his. 

Behind  the  Queen's  chair  a  few  words 
could  be  spoken. 

"  Ma  mie,  art  thou  well  again?  Canst 
bear  this  journey  now  1" 

"  Quite  well,  now  !  quite  ready.  Oh 
that  we  may  never  have  masques  in 
England  !" 

He  smiled — "  Never  such  as  this  !" 

"  Ah  !  thou  knowest  best.  I  am  glad 
I  am  thine  already ;  I  am  so  silly,  thou 
wouldest  never  have  chosen  me  !  But 
thou  wilt  teach  me,  and  I  will  strive  to 
be  very  good  !  And  oh  !  let  me  but 
give  one  farewell  to  Diane." 

"It  is  too  hard  to  deny  thee  aught 
to-night,  sweetheart,  but  judge  for  thy- 
self. Think  of  the  perils,  and  decide." 

Before  Eustacie  could  answer,  a  rough 
voice  came  near,  the  King  making  noisy 
sport  with  the  Count  de  Eochefoucauld 
and  others.  He  was  louder  and  ruder 
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than  Berenger  had  ever  yet  seen  him, 
almost  giving  the  notion  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  brother 
Henry  ever  tasted  wine,  though  both 
had  a  strange  pleasure  in  being  present 
at  the  orgies  of  their  companions  :  the 
King,  it  was  generally  said,  from  love  ot 
the  self-forgetfulness  of  excitement—- 
the Duke  of  Anjou,  because  his  cool 
brain  there  collected  men's  secrets  to 
serve  afterwards  for  his  spiteful  diver- 
sion. 

Berenger  would  willingly  have  es- 
caped notice,  but  his  bright  face  and 
sunny  hair  always  made  him  conspi- 
cuous, and  the  King  suddenly  strode  up 
to  him,  "  You  here,  sir  !  I  thought  you 
would  have  managed  your  affairs  so  as 
to  be  gone  long  ago!"  then  before  Be- 
renger could  reply,  "  However,  since 
here  you  are,  come  along  with  me  to 
my  bedchamber !  We  are  to  have  a 
carouse  there  to-night  that  will  ring 
through  all  Paris !  Yes,  and  shake 
Eochefoucauld  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night !  You  will  be  one  of  us,  Eibau- 
mont  ?  I  command  it !" 

And  without  waiting  for  reply  he 
turned  away  with  an  arm  round  Roche- 
foucauld's neck,  and  boisterously  ad- 
dressed another  of  the  company,  almost 
as  wildly  as  if  he  were  in  the  mood  that 
the  Scots  call  "  fey." 

"  Eoyalty  seems  determined  to  frus- 
trate our  plans,"  said  Berenger,  as  soon- 
as  the  King  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  But  you  will  not  go  !  His  com- 
rades drink  till — oh  !  two,  three  in  the 
morning.  We  should  never  get  away." 
"No,  I  must  risk  his  displeasure. 
We  shall  soon  be  beyond  his  reach.. 
But  at  least  I  may  make  his  invitation 
a  reason  for  remaining  in  the  Louvre. 
People  are  departing  !  Soon  wilt  thou 
be  my  own." 

"  As  soon  as  the  Queen's  coucher  is 
over  !  I  have  but  to  change  to  a  travel- 
ling dress." 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  winding  stair. 
Sweetest,  be  brave  ! " 

"  I  fear  nothing  with  thee  to  guard 
me.  See,  the  Queen  is  rising." 

Elisabeth  was  in  effect  rising  to  make 
her  respectful  progress  to  the  rooms  of 
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the  Queen-mother,  to  bid  her  good-night ; 
and  Eustacie  must  follow.  Would  Diane 
be  there  1  Oh  that  the  command  to 
judge  between  her  heart  and  her  caution 
had  not  been  given  !  Cruel  kindness  ! 

Diane  was  there,  straight  as  a  poplar, 
cold  as  marble,  with  fixed  eyes.  Eus- 
tacie stole  up  to  her,  and  touched  her. 
She  turned  with  a  start.  "  Cousin,  you 
have  been  very  good  to  me  !  "  Diane 
started  again,  as  if  stung.  "  You  will 
love  me  still,  whatever  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Is  this  meant  for  farewell  1 "  said 
Diane,  grasping  her  wrist. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Diane,    I  may  not." 

"  Where  there  is  no  trust  there  is  no 
treason,"  said  Diane,  dreamily.  "  No, 
answer  me  not,  little  one,  there  will  be 
time  for  that  another  day.  Where  is  he  1 " 

"  In  the  ceil  de  bceuf,  between  the 
King's  and  Queen's  suites  of  rooms.  I 
must  go.  There  is  the  Queen  going. 
Diane,  one  loving  word." 

"  Silly  child,  you  shall  have  plenty 
another  time,"  said  Diane,  breaking 
away.  "  Follow  thy  Queen  now ! " 

Catherine,  who  sat  between  her 
daughters  Claude  and  Marguerite,  looked 
pre-occupied,  and  summarily  dismissed 
her  daughter-in-law,  Elisabeth,  whom 
Eustacie  was  obliged  to  follow  to  her 
own  state-room.  There  all  the  forms  of 
the  couclier  were  tediously  gone  through; 
every  pin  had  its  own  ceremony,  and 
even  when  her  Majesty  was  safely 
deposited  under  her  blue  satin  coverlet 
the  ladies  still  stood  round  till  she  felt 
disposed  to  fall  asleep.  Elisabeth  was 
both  a  sleepy  and  a  considerate  person, 
so  that  this  was  not  so  protracted  a  vigil 
as  was  sometimes  exacted  by  the  more 
wakeful  princesses ;  but  Eustacie  could 
not  escape  from  it  till  it  Avas  already 
almost  midnight,  the  period  for  her 
tryst. 

Her  heart  was  very  full.  It  was  not 
the  usual  nutter  and  terror  of  an  eloping 
girl.  Eustacie  was  a  fearless  little  being, 
and  her  conscience  had  no  alarms  ;  her 
affections  were  wholly  with  Berenger, 
and  her  transient  glimpses  of  him  had 
been  as  of  something  come  out  of  a  region 
higher,  tenderer,  stronger,  purer,  more 
trustworthy  than  that  where  she  had 


dwelt.  She  was  proud  of  belonging  to 
him.  She  had  felt  upheld  by  the  con- 
sciousness through  years  of  waiting,  and 
now  he  more  than  realized  her  hopes, 
and  she  could  have  wept  for  exulting 
joy.  Yet  it  was  a  strange,  stealthy 
break  with  all  she  had  to  leave  behind. 
The  light  to  which  he  belonged  seemed 
strange,  chill,  dazzling  light,  and  she 
shivered  at  the  thought  of  it,  as  if  the 
new  world,  new  ideas,  and  new  require- 
ments could  only  be  endured  with  him 
to  shield  her  and  help  her  on.  And 
withal,  there  seemed  to  her  a  shudder 
over  the  whole  place  on  that  night.  The 
King's  eyes  looked  wild  and  startled, 
the  Queen-mother's  calm  was  strained, 
the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  was  evidently 
in  a  state  of  strong  nervous  excitement ; 
there  were  strange  sounds,  strange  people 
moving  about,  a  weight  on  everything, 
as  if  they  were  under  the  shadow  of  a 
thunder-cloud.  "  Could  it  be  only  her 
own  fancy  1 "  she  said  to  herself,  because 
this  was  to  be  the  great  event  of  her 
life,  for  surely  all  these  great  people 
could  not  know  or  heed  that  little 
Eustacie  de  Kibaumont  was  to  make  her 
escape  that  night ! 

The  trains  of  royalty  were  not  sump- 
tuously lodged.  France  never  has  cared 
so  much  for  comfort  as  for  display.  The 
waiting-lady  of  the  bedchamber  slept  in 
the  ants-room  of  her  mistress ;  the  others, 
however  high  their  rank,  were  closely 
herded  together  up  a  winding  stair 
leading  to  a  small  passage,  with  tmy, 
cell-like  recesses,  wherein  the  demoiselles 
slept,  often  with  their  maids,  and  then 
dressed  themselves  in  the  space  afforded 
by  the  passage.  Eustacie's  cell  was 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and, 
exchanging  "  good  nights "  with  her 
companions,  she  proceeded  to  her  recess, 
where  she  expected  to  find  Veronique 
ready  to  adjust  her  dress.  Veronique, 
however,  was  missing;  but  anxious  to 
lose  no  time,  she  had  taken  off  her 
delicate  white  satin  farthingale  to  change 
it  for  an  unobtrusive  dark  woollen  kirtle, 
when,  to  her  surprise  and  dismay,  a  loud 
creaking,  growling  sound  made  itself 
heard  outside  the  door  at  the  other  end. 
Half-a-dozen  heads  came  out  of  their 
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cells ;  half-a-dozen  voices  asked  and 
answered  the  question,  "  What  is  it  1 " 
"  They  are  bolting  our  door  outside." 
But  only  Eustacie  sped  like  lightning 
along  the  passage,  pulled  at  the  door, 
and  cried,  "  Open  !  Open,  I  say  !  "  No 
answer,  but  the  other  bolt  creaked. 

"  You  mistake,  concierge  !  We  are 
never  bolted  in  !  My  maid  is  shut  out." 

No  answer,  but  the  step  retreated. 
Eustacie  clasped  her  hands  with  a  cry 
that  she  could  hardly  have  repressed, 
but  which  she  regretted  the  next 
moment. 

Gabrielle  de  Lirneuil laughed.  "What, 
Mademoiselle,  are  you  afraid  they  will 
not  let  us  out  to-morrow  1 " 

"  My  maid  ! "  murmured  Eustacie, 
recollecting  that  she  must  give  a  colour 
to  her  distress. 

"  Ah !  perhaps  she  will  summon  old 
Pierre  to  open  for  us." 

This  suggestion  somewhat  consoled 
Eustacie,  and  she  stood  intently  listening 
for  Veronique's  step,  wishing  that  her 
companions  would  hold  their  peace ; 
but  the  adventure  amused  them,  and 
they  discussed  whether  it  were  a  blunder 
of  the  concierge,  or  a  piece  of  prudery  of 
Madame  la  Conitesse,  or,  after  all,  a  pre- 
caution. The  palace  so  full  of  strange 
people,  who  could  say  what  might 
happen  1  And  there  was  a  talk  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Huguenots.  At  any  rate, 
every  one  was  too  much  frightened  to  go 
to  sleep,  and,  some  sitting  on  the  floor, 
some  on  a  chest,  some  on  a  bed,  the 
girls  huddled  together  in  Gabrielle  de 
Linieuil's  recess,  the  nearest  to  the  door, 
and  one  after  another  related  horrible 
tales  of  blood,  murder,  and  vengeance — 
then,  alas  !  only  too  frequent  occurrences 
in  their  unhappy  land — each  bringing 
some  frightful  contribution  from  her 
own  province,  each  enhancing  upon  the 
last-told  story,  and  ever  and  anon 


pausing  with  bated  breath  at  some 
fancied  sound,  or  supposed  start  of  one 
of  the  others  ;  then  clinging  close 
together,  and  renewing  the  ghastly 
anecdote,  at  first  in  a  hushed  voice  that 
grew  louder  with  the  interest  of  the 
story.  Eustacie  alone  would  not  join 
the  cluster.  Her  cloak  round  her 
shoulders,  she  stood  with  her  back 
against  the  door,  ready  to  profit  by  the 
slightest  indication  outside  of  a  step 
that  might  lead  to  her  release,  or  at 
least  enable  her  to  communicate  with 
Veronique ;  longing  ardently  that  her 
companions  would  go  to  bed,  yet  unable 
to  avoid  listening  with  the  like  dreadful 
fascination  to  each  of  the  terrible  his- 
tories, which  added  each  moment  to  the 
nervous  horror  of  the  whole  party. 
Only  one,  a  dull  and  composed  girl, 
felt  the  influence  of  weariness,  and  dozed 
with  her  head  in  her  companion's  lap  ; 
but  she  was  awakened  by  one  general 
shudder  and  suppressed  cry  when  the 
hoarse  clang  of  a  bell  struck  on  the  ears 
of  the  already  terrified,  excited  maidens. 

"  The  tocsin  !  The  bell  of  St.  Ger- 
main !  Fire  !  No,  a  Huguenot  rising  ! 
Fire  !  Oh,  let  us  out !  Let  us  out ! 
The  window  !  Where  is  the  fire  !  No- 
where !  See  the  lights  !  Hark,  that 
was  a  shot !  It  was  in  the  palace  !  A 
heretic  rising  !  Ah  !  there  was  to  be  a 
slaughter  of  the  heretics  !  I  heard  it 
whispered.  Oh,  let  us  out !  Open  the 
door ! " 

But  nobody  heard  :  nobody  opened. 
There  was  one  who  stood  without  word 
or  cry,  close  to  the  door — her  eyes 
dilated,  her  cheek  colourless,  her  whole 
person,  soul  and  body  alike,  concen- 
trated in  that  one  impulse  to  spring  for- 
ward the  first  moment  the  bolt  should 
be  drawn.  But  still  the  door  remained 
fast  shut ! 

To  be  continued. 
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GOOD  CATHOLICS: 

BEING   THE   HISTORY   OP    "  LES  PETITES   SCEURS  DE3   PAUYRES.' 
BY  MADAME    GUIZOT  DE  WITT. 


Ix  the  provincial  districts  of  France  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  two  equally 
noticeable  facts  in  the  families  of  the 
peasants  :  children  are  brought  up  with 
excessive  indulgence ;  old  people  are 
proportionably  neglected.  This  state  of 
things  has  its  exceptions.  I  have  known 
working  mothers  who  were  able  to  make 
their  children  obey  them,  and  I  possess 
among  my  poor  people  some  few  ancient 
friends  whose  sons  and  daughters  sur- 
round them  with  all  tender  care.  But, 
generally  speaking,  among  our  peasantry 
the  two  facts  I  have  named  always  co- 
exist, the  one  naturally  resulting  from 
the  other ;  for  spoilt  children  who  are 
neither  respectful  nor  obedient  in  their 
youth  are  not  likely  to  become  so  in 
riper  years. 

In  our  Normandy,  when  parents  are 
no  longer  fit  for  work,  it  is  customary 
for  them  to  divide  any  small  property 
they  have  among  their  children,  and 
then  to  go  and  live  with  one  of  these 
upon  a  sort  of  pension,  to  which  the 
others  contribute,  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  which  small  pittance  the  magis- 
trate often  has  both  to  decide  and  en- 
force. The  poor  old  folk,  thus  completely 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  languish 
forlornly  in  the  chimney-corner.  Often 
I  meet  them,  dragging  themselves, 
feebly  and  solitarily,  up  and  down  the 
orchard  which  is  attached  to  almost 
every  Norman  cottage,  or  else  put  in 
charge  of  a  troop  of  indocile,  rude 
children,  who  torment  them  unceas- 
ingly. Continually  I  have  said  to 
myself,  "  Why  cannot  our  peasants  be 
taught  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  their 
aged  parents  ?  or  why,  at  least,  is  there 
not  some  asylum  for  poor  old  men  and 
women  ? " 

This  desire  —  which  many  others 
must  also  have  felt,  and  as  powerlessly 


as  I — entered  into  the  mind  of  a  certain 
Abbe  Le  Pailleur  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  born  at  St.  Malo, 
in  Brittany,  but,  instead  of  being  allured 
to  a  sea  life,  as  were  most  of  his  com- 
panions at  that  magnificent  coast,  he 
determined  to  enter  the  priesthood.  The 
sight  and  thought  of  old  and  infirm 
people,  and  their  great  sufferings, 
haunted  him  continually.  When  he 
became  vicaire  of  St.  Servan,  in  Brit- 
tany, he  made  acquaintance  with  a 
young  sempstress,  in  whom  he  thought 
he  recognised  a  religious  vocation  of 
a  very  decided  kind.  Silently  and 
perseveringly  he  aroused  in  her  mind 
a  special  feeling  for  the  aged  poor, 
continually  speaking  to  her  of  their 
miseries,  and  of  the  blessedness  it  was 
to  be  able  to  comfort  them,  doing  it 
all  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  his 
own  project  he  said  nothing ;  neverthe- 
less it  began  gradually  to  shape  itself  in 
his  mind.  And  when  another  young 
woman  of  the  same  class  joined  the 
first,  the  good  Abbe  began  to  employ 
them  both  in  works  of  mercy. 

Each  was  equally  poor,  each  gained 
her  living  by  the  labour  of  her  hands, 
and  the  first  duty  which  he  confided  to 
them  was  the  charge  of  an  old  woman 
of  eighty,  who  had  been  deserted  by 
all  her  kindred.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  vicaire,  these  young  sempstresses  for 
two  whole  years  devoted  all  their  leisure 
hours  to  the  care,  amusement,  and  con- 
solation of  their  poor  blind  old  woman. 
Then  their  priest  opened  up  to  them 
fully  his  intentions. 

He  said  he  had  discovered  that 
here,  among  the  Norman  peasantry,  the 
aged  were  in  very  unfortunate  plight. 
Neglected  by  their  children — many  of 
them  childless,  and  some  with  no  chil- 
dren left  alive — there  could  not  be  a 
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better  opportunity  for  instituting  a  re- 
ligious order,  of  which  the  chief  object 
should  be  to  take  care  of  the  aged  poor. 
The  hearts  of  these  two  hard-working 
girls  responded  warmly  to  such  an 
appeal.  "Here  we  are,  my  father," 
they  both  answered  the  good  priest,  and 
thus  the  two  first  of  the  "Petites  Soeurs 
des  Pauvres  "  were  found. 

But  this  was  not  enough ;  some 
house  was  necessary  in  which  they 
could  dwell,  they  and  their  aged 
charges.  Alas  !  the  purse  of  the 
good  Abbe  and  the  brave  right  hands 
of  the  two  young  women  were  the  only 
available  resources  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, until  presently  two  poor  servant- 
maids  offered  their  garret  for  the  use  of 
the  little  community.  One  of  the  two, 
Jeanne  Juzan  by  name,  had  been  in  the 
service  of  a  kind  mistress,  lately  dead, 
who  had  set  before  her  a  bright  example 
of  beneficence.  But  in  these  the  maid 
surpassed  the  mistress,  for  Jeanne  gave 
all  she  had — her  own  four  walls.  In  this 
poor  apartment  were  installed,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1840,  the  four  young 
girls  and  the  blind  old  woman.  Never 
was  there  an  object  of  charity  towards 
whom  that  duty  was  so  devotedly  ful- 
filled. Doubtless  the  old  woman  scolded 
sometimes — old  people  often  do — and 
the  cares  lavished  upon  her  were  paid 
with  much  more  difficulty  by  these  girls, 
who  had  their  own  hard  work  to  do,  than 
by  the  inmates  of  easy-going,  well-off 
families.  It  is  less  trouble  to  watch  the 
sick  or  infirm  at  night  when  you  may 
sleep  all  day  long ;  but  when  you  have, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  go  out 
to  your  daily  labour — either  field-work, 
that  must  be  carried  on,  rain  or  fair,  or 
long  hours  spent  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  a  manufactory — night-nursing 
is  a  totally  different  tiling. 

The  blind  woman  of  St.  Servan  found 
her  young  nurses  most  cheerful  and 
devoted,  giving  up  to  her  every  moment 
that  they  could  spare  from,  daily  toil. 
Soon  Jeanne  Juzan — she  who  was  after- 
wards to  become  the  mendicant  sister, 
as  it  were,  of  the  order,  and  whose  name, 
was  thus  made  known  abroad  in  the 
world — requested  Abbe*  Le  Pailleur  to 
admit  her  into  his  little  family,  and 


three  out  of  the  four  young  girls  became 
nuns.  The  fourth,  either  less  ardent  in 
her  religious  zeal  than  the  rest,  or  con- 
scious of  premature  infirmities,  took  no 
vow.  In  course  of  time,  this  Fanchon 
Aubert  profited  by  the  charity  which 
she  had  helped  to  originate.  She  be- 
came a  recipient  of  its  bounties,  being 
admitted  among  the  old  women  at  one 
of  the  maisons  of  the  order. 

The  blind  old  woman  did  not  long 
remain  the  only  charge  of  the  four  girls. 
Another  infirm  pensioner  on  their  care 
was  brought,  and  a  fourth  nun  joined 
the  three  former.  The  poor  garret  be- 
came too  small  for  the  occupancy  of  six 
persons,  so  Abb6  Le  Pailleur  hired  a 
ground-floor,  dark,  damp,  and  in  very 
bad  condition,  yet  the  rent  of  it  sur- 
passed his  small  resources.  But  he  was 
ambitious,  this  poor  Abbe :  he  undertook 
to  receive  twelve  old  people  in  this  new 
abode  of  the  society,  and  to  the  four 
nuns  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Petites  Sceurs 
des  Pauvres." 

Thus  the  little  community  was  regu- 
larly organized,  and  one  of  the  nuns  was 
made  superioress,  under  the  name  of 
Soeur  Marie  Augustine  de  la  Com- 
passion. She  lives  still,  and  governs 
the  flourishing  order  of  which  she  was 
at  once  the  foundress  and  the  head 
servant.  For  the  Petites  Soeurs  are  in 
truth  servants.  In  none  of  their  maisons 
have  they  any  hired  domestics,  nay, 
they  have  not  even  lay  sisters,  but  do 
all  the  work  with  their  own  hands,  and 
devote  themselves  personally  to  the 
most  menial  duties  towards  the  old 
people  of  whom  they  have  undertaken 
the  charge. 

Happily  for  the  health  of  the  little 
family,  the  damp  ground-floor,  like  the 
garret,  soon  became  too  narrow  for  its 
requirements.  The  poor  thronged  thi- 
ther, asking  admission.  "With  that  sud- 
den reaction  of  confidence  which,  in  the 
minds  of  the  peasant  class,  often  follows 
so  strangely  upon  a  total  contempt  of 
any  new  thing,  the  people  about  St. 
Servan  began  saying  to  one  another  that 
there  was  now  a  house  where  old  people 
were  received  and  taken  care  of — very 
good  care  indeed.  So  all  the  solitary 
and  childless  folk,  or  those  whose 
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children  ill-treated  them — in  short,  all 
•who  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  lot, 
bestirred  themselves,  and  hobbled  up 
to  the  door  of  the  Petites  Sceurs.  But 
the  same  answer  awaited  all :  there  was 
no  room  for  them.  Indeed,  often  at 
night  the  Soeurs  could  not  find  a  place 
on  the  floor  where  to  lay  down  their 
mattresses.  The  poor  old  folk  wept  and 
supplicated  ;  the  kind  -  hearted  nuns 
•wept  likewise,  and  then  went  and  told 
their  troubles  to  Abbe  Le  Pailleur. 

The  good  priest  made  up  his  mind. 
Without  having  a  sou  in  his  purse,  he 
was  bold  enough  to  buy,  at  the  price  of 
twenty-two  thousand  francs,  a  good 
house,  in  the  which  he  installed  the 
helpless  family  whom  he  had  gathered 
together,  trusting  to  God's  mercy,  and 
that  alone.  His  trust  was  rewarded. 
Very  soon  gifts  of  all  sorts  began  to 
flow  in  abundantly;  and,  in  his  tri- 
umphant faith,  the  Abbe  conceived  the 
idea  of  that  system  which  he  has 
since  rigorously  imposed  upon  all  the 
maisons  of  the  order,  that  is,  the  system 
of  poverty — poverty  and  faith.  These 
two  formed  the  bases  of  the  institution. 
Themselves  as  poor  as  those  whom  they 
tend,  the  Petites  Soeurs  live  exactly  like 
their  charges,  trusting  to  Providence  from 
day  to  day,  and  begging  each  morning 
their  "  daily  bread  "  for  themselves  and 
their  poor  old  people. 

In  Catholic  countries  many  persons 
dread,  and  with  justice,  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  and  the  convents 
over  the  last  testament  of  the  dying. 
Many  death-bed  legacies  are  left  to  the 
Church,  and  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  buy  one's  soul's  salva- 
tion by  providing  for  the  bodies  of  other 
folks,  chiefly  the  poor,  still  exists  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  provinces  of 
France.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  need 
be  feared  from  the  Petites  Sceurs  des 
Pauvres.  They  boast  no  revenues — 
they  have  not  even  a  settled  income — • 
you  may  give  them  accidental  charity, 
but  you  can  do  nothing  to  enrich  their 
maisons.  This  spirit  of  pious  impro- 
vidence is  carried  to  an  extent  quite 
astonishing.  In  one  manufacturing 
town,  where  the  poor  abound,  the 
Petites  Sceurs  had  founded  a  large 


maison,  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  eighty  old  people  of  both  sexes, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  brought 
nothing  to  it  except  their  rags.  Some 
few  paid  a  small  sum  for  their  board, 
or  were  paid  for  by  individual  charity. 
During  a  certain  month,  the  baker's  bill 
was  so  enormous  that  the  superioress 
talked  about  it  to  one  of  her  friends  in 
the  town.  The  practical  mind  is  com- 
mon among  manufacturers.  Said  the 
good  man  to  the  nun,  "  Why  don't 
you  build  an  oven  1  Bricks  are  not 
dear.  Then  you  might  buy  your  wheat. 
I  will  present  you  with  your  first  sack. 
Make  your  own  bread,  and  you  will  gain 
all  the  profit  made  by  the  baker  out  of 
you."  The  superioress  thought  this  a 
capital  idea,  but  the  Abbe  Le  Pailleur 
always  kept  his  little  army  under  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  she  had  to  write 
to  the  principal  mother  of  the  maisons 
before  venturing  to  order  the  bricks. 
Now,  the  poor  build  for  themselves  no- 
ovens — buy  for  themselves  no  wheat — 
it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  get  a  loaf 
from  day  to  day.  So  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  "  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  "  remained  faithful  to  the  idea  of 
uniformity  with  which  he  had  started. 
He  refused  to  build  the  oven,  and 
the  baker's  bill  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  But,  somehow,  God  takes 
care  of  His  children.  A  considerable 
sum,  placed  unexpectedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  superioress,  enabled  her  to  pay 
for  the  additional  loaves. 

Here  I  must  confess  myself  of  a 
different  opinion  from  that  of  the  vener- 
able Abbe".  I  cannot  see  why  an  oven 
should  be  more  irreligious,  more  con- 
trary to  simple  faith  than  a  baker's  bill. 
If  Ihe  Soaurs  bought  nothing  on  credit, 
but  lived  from  day  to  day  upon  money 
begged,  or  broken  victuals  collected 
from  the  doors  of  the  rich,  I  could 
understand  the  principle  so  rigorously 
applied.  But  almost  all  the  maisons  of 
the  Petites  Sceurs  are  their  own  property, 
paid  for  by  alms;  yet  still  they  have 
the  security  of  possessing  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  a  garden  which  they  cul- 
tivate, pigs  which  they  sedulously  fat- 
ten ;  nay,  in  some  establishments  they 
have  even  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
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cow.  Why,  then,  that  special  ill-will 
towards  an  oven  1  when  all  farmers' 
wives  aver  that  home-baked  bread  is 
the  best,  the  most  wholesome,  and  the 
cheapest. 

In  spite  of  these  quibbling  sophistries, 
that  wonderful  spirit  of  faith  which 
marked  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  society  has  been  fully 
crowned  with  success.  God  is  faithful, 
and  they  who  trust  in  Him  are  never 
confounded.  In  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  wherever  exist  the  aged,  the  . 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  arises  tip  a 
common  thanksgiving — "  I  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me."  Con- 
tinually, those  who  walk  by  faith  have 
had  their  road  made  plain  before  them. 
The  meal  has  not  been  wanting  in 
their  barrel  nor  the  oil  in  their  cruse. 
Myriads  of  times  has  the  story  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  been  re-told  in  many 
a  life.  How  often  has  the  head  of  an 
institution  seen  its  empty  purse  almost 
miraculously  refilled ;  how  constantly 
has  the  poor  solitary  child  of  God  felt 
through  all  the  dangers  of  his  darkened 
way  the  touch  of  the  unseen  Hand  !  We 
may  well  trust  our  God — the  living  God. 

The  good  work,  once  begun,  lingered 
not.  The  old  people  of  St.  Servan 
were  safely  provided  for,  and  now  the 
Abbe  Le  Pailleur,  counting  on  the  aid  of 
Him  who  says,  "  The  silver  and  the 
gold  are  mine,"  soon  founded  another 
maison  at  Rennes,  and  successively  four 
more,  at  Dinan,  Tours,  Nantes,  Paris. 
The  "  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  "  began 
to  abound  as  much  as  the  poor  them- 
selves— as  need  increased,  help  increased 
the  more.  The  market-women  of  Paris 
became  the  most  faithful  and  satisfactory 
purveyors  to  the  Petites  Soeurs.  Even 
as,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  had  seen  women  of  all 
classes  gather  round  him  to  help  him  in 
the  care  of  his  foundlings,  so  that  before 
his  death  he  had  collected  eighteen  hun- 
dred sisters  of  charity  in  the  different 
establishments  which  owed  their  origin 
to  him ;  in  the  same  manner  the  Abbe 
Le  Pailleur  beheld  women  from  all  parts 
of  France  coming  to  join  him  in  his 
good  work. 

Some   of  the   sisters  belong  to  the 


upper  classes. — I  knew  once  a  certain 
Soeur  Cecile,  whose  white  hands,  I  am 
convinced,  had  not  always  cooked  din- 
ners and  washed  floors.  But  the  mass 
of  these  nuns  come  from  the  people — 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  witnessed  from 
their  very  infancy,  practically  and  close, 
the  special  needs  of  the  poor ;  until 
there  has  dawned  in  their  hearts  the 
desire  to  serve  them,  and  by  a  service 
which  is  heavy  enough,  God  knows. 

I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  maison — 
and  all  maisons  are  much  alike — where 
eight  Soeurs  take  charge  of  eighty  old 
people,  wash  them,  dress  them,  make 
their  beds,  prepare  their  food.  This  is 
not  all ;  daily  alms  have  to  be  sought 
for,  so  two  out  of  the  eight  sisters  go  to 
ask  charity  through  the  town,  while 
two  more  start  on  a  begging  expe- 
dition in  the  country.  We  meet  them 
everywhere,  in  their  black  gowns,  cloaks 
and  hoods,  with  the  white  cap  peeping 
underneath,  trudging  along  the  dirty 
street  and  muddy  road,  in  heat  or  cold 
alike.  Often  they  reach  our  door  quite 
exhausted,  and  then,  if  one  gives  them 
a  little  money  for  their  old  people, 
or  a  fagot  or  two  of  wood  for  fuel,  one 
sees  their  faces  suddenly  brighten  up, 
they  forget  their  fatigues,  and  return 
cheerily  on  their  homeward  road.  In  the 
way  of  charity,  nothing  conies  amiss  to 
the  Petites  Soeurs,  from  an  old  gown  to 
a  morsel  of  bread.  "  You  haven't  a  silk 
dress,  a  very  old  silk  dress,  that  you 
could  give  me1?"  said  one  of  them  to 
me ;  and  when  I  asked  what  she 
could  possibly  want  it  for,  she  said  : 
"  Oh,  it  would  amuse  our  old  women  ; 
we  sometimes  keep  them  quiet  for  ever 
so  long  by  promising  them  a  rose- 
coloured  ribbon." 

It  is  in  fact  a  serious  matter  to  keep 
the  old  folks  satisfactorily  amused.  They 
are  often  ungrateful,  recalcitrant,  ob- 
stinate. The  women  are  said  to  be 
worse  to  manage  than  the  men,  and 
more  comical  in  their  exactingness.  I 
have  known  old  women  who  had  been 
living  quite  alone,  upon  the  bread  of 
charity,  in  some  tumble-down  hovel, 
yet  who,  being  admitted  to  a  maison  of 
the  Petites  Soeurs,  would  lie  in  bed  till 
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eleven  in  the  forenoon,  grumble  at  their 
"broth,  and  pity  themselves  for  being 
compelled  to  eat  too  much  meat !  But 
the  patience  of  the  Petites  Soeurs  is  in- 
exhaustible. "  It  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  their  gratitude  that  we  nurse  them," 
said  to  me  a  Soeur  whose  pale  face 
showed  how  devoted  was  her  care  to- 
wards them ;  "  it  is  because  in  them  we 
see  le  bon  Dieu." 

This  same  Petite  Soeur  started  one  day 
last  year  in  quest  of  alms  as  usual,  ill, 
but  never  complaining.  In  the  midst 
of  her  morning's  work  she  fell  down  in 
a  field,  struck  by  sudden  illness.  All 
alone,  she  suffered  the  anguish  of  ap- 
proaching death.  A  cart,  passing  by, 
took  her  up,  and  carried  her  to  the 
nearest  house,  where  in  a  few  hours 
more  she  quietly  expired.  She,  I  think, 
was  one  of  those  dead  who  "  die  in  the 
Lord." 

Such  devotedness  cotdd  not  long 
remain  hidden.  In  1845  the  French 
Academy  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Petites 
Soeurs  jdes  Pauvres  the  Monthyon  prize 
of  virtue,  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Thus  the  entire  order  was 
crowned  with  honour  in  the  person  of 
Jeanne  Juzan,  the  first  mendicant  sister 
of  the  community,  and  one  of  the  two 
servant-girls  who  had  lent  their  garret 
to  Abbe  Le  Pailleur  for  the  shelter  of 
the  blind  old  woman.  The  speech  of 
M.  Dupin,  Director  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  placing  the  wreath  on  her 
head,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Massillon  has  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  great,  that  Providence  commits 
unto^them  the  care  of  the  lowly  and  the 
feeble.  *  In  this  case  Providence  has 
given  unto  the  poor  the  charge  of  the  poor ; 
and  of  the  afflicted  also.  Eut  how  could 
this  woman  keep  up  the  cost  of  such  a 
household?  I  will  tell  you.  Heaven 
is  good,  in  the  first  place.  Then  Jeanne 
is  indefatigable.  Jeanne  is  eloquent — 
she  has  both  prayers  and  tears.  Besides, 
Jeanne  can  work.  She  carries  about  on 
her  arm  her  little  basket,  which  is  always 
full,  for  she  is  a  holy-minded  woman. 
So,  Jeanne  Juzan,  the  French  Academy 
drops  into  your  little  basket  the  largest 
sum  it  can  afford.  It  decrees  to  you  the 
prize  of  three  thousand  francs." 


But  success  speaks  louder  than  even 
an  eloquent  oration.  The  plain  facts  of 
the  case  are,  that  the  society  which 
started  in  1840  with  two  sempstresses, 
who  had  charge  of  a  blind  old  woman 
in  a  garret,  consists  now  of  a  sisterhood 
of  sixteen  hundred  women,  who  watch 
over  and  maintain  more  than  twelve 
thousand  poor  old  people,  men  and 
women.  Their  hundred  and  four 
maisons  are  scattered  everywhere  in 
Europe  :  sixty-five  in  France,  eight  in 
England,  three  in  Scotland.  "  We  get 
a  good  deal  in  England ;  the  English 
are  very  good  to  us,  although  they  are 
Protestants,"  said  to  me  one  of  the 
Soeurs.  And  I  believe  that  their  maison 
at  Geneva  was  also  bought  for  them  by 
a  Protestant. 

They  possess  eight  establishments  in 
Belgium  and  nine  in  Spain.  In  the 
east  of  Europe  they  have  no  footing  as 
yet.  There  still  remain  to  them  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  but  their  work  is 
sure  to  extend  itself,  because  it  is  the 
work  of  God.  Charity  is  strong,  and 
need  is  great  Every  time  I  enter  one 
of  the  maisons  of  the  Petites  Soeurs,  and 
see  their  little  bands  of  old  people  — 
their  aged  children,  so  to  speak  —  so 
neatly  dressed,  so  well  taken  care .  of, 
occupied  or  amused  in  every  way  that 
age  or  weakness  allows,  I  seem  to  hear 
the  voice  which  says,  "  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise."  Who  among  us  is  without 
some  of  these  close  at  hand — the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  poor — whom  we 
might  be  able  to  cherish,  watch  over, 
comfort,  and  amuse,  if  we  were  but 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  self-devo- 
tion as  the  Abbe  Le  Pailleur  and  these 
two  young  working  girls  of  St.  Servan  ? 


NOTE. — This  statement  of  facts,  given  by 
a  French  Protestant  lady,  who  has  had  every 
opportunity  of  discriminately  watching  the 
working  of  the  charity,  must  be  understood 
simply  as  a  statement,  and  not  as  implying  any 
advocacy  of  the  cause.  All  charities  are  bad 
which  tend  to  create  their  own  objects.  And 
the  principle  of  blind  faith — or  what  Madame 
Guizot  de  Witt  terms  "pious  improvidence  " 
— is  also  open  to  many  objections.  There- 
fore this  history  is  given,  we  repeat,  simply  as 
a  history,  touching  and  beautiful,  honestly 
told  of  good  Catholics  by  an  earnest  Protestant 
— a  history,  and  that  is  all. 
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BY  R.  M.  HOVENDEN. 


THE    KUSTIC    LOYER. 

EOB  looks  on  while  Maggie  works, 
Follows  every  stitch  of  sewing; 

Eobin  fidgets,  Eobin  jerks, 

Stammers — "Now,  I  must  he  going." 

Maggie  with  a  saucy  glance 

Sets  his  heart  and  face  a-glowing : 

She'll  lead  him  a  pretty  dance 
With  his — "Now,  I  must  be  going." 

Eohin  sits  till  milking- time ; 

Listens  to  the  pigeons  cooing; 
Not  a  word  in  prose  or  rhyme, 

Only — "Now,  I  must  be  going." 

Maggie  kilts  her  linsey-coats, 
Such  a  pair  of  ankles  showing; 

On  those  ankles  Eobin  doats, 
Yet  he  says — "I  must  be  going." 

Maggie  takes  the  milking-stool, 

Pail  across  her  shoulder  throwing ; 

Eobin  follows,  like  a  fool, 

Vowing  still — "I  must  be  going." 

Out  together  in  the  byre, 

Where  the  heavy  kine  are  lowing 
Eobin's  brain  is  all  a-fire, 

Spite  of — "Now,  I  must  be  going" 

Maggie's  ear's  against  the  cow, 

Both  hands  keep  the  milk  a-flowing 

What  a  chance  for  Eobin  now ! 
Can  he  say — "  I  must  be  going  1 " 

Maggie's  lip  begins  to  pout, 

Pique  into  vexation  growing  : — 

"  Eobin,  you're  a  sheepish  lout ; 
Laddie,  sure  you're  long  o'  going." 
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FLOWERS. 

MAGGIE  once  with  Robin  lingered 

Near  the  borders  edged  with  box  ; 
Supple-waisted,  dainty-fingered, 

Maggie  clipt  a  truss  of  phlox. 
And,  because  the  milk-white  flowers 

From  her  touch  a  glory  take, 
Eobin,  in  his  lonely  hours, 

Keeps  and  loves  them  for  her  sake. 

Robin  wakes,  while  Maggie  slumbers, 

All  his  heart  and  soul  adrift, 
Till  he  sets  to  tuneful  numbers 

His  gra' mercy  for  the  gift. 
Happy  phlox !     To  win  a  treasure 

From  the  lip  that  thou  hast  kissed  ; 
Luckless  verse !  at  best  a  pleasure 

Soon  forgotten,  never  missed. 


CHAFF. 

"THANK  you,  Robin,  for  your  letter, 

Though  the  verses  are  but  lame ; 
Maybe  I  should  like  them  better 

If  by  word  of  mouth  they  came. 
As  for  what  you  call  the  glory 

Shed  on  phloxes  by  my  touch, 
That's  a  very  pretty  story, 

But  I  don't  believe  it — much. 

"Then  you  say  you  loved  them,  kept  them, 

For  her  sake  who  gave  them  you  : — 
Who  told  you  my  lips  had  swept  them  ? 

Nonsense,  Rob,  it  isn't  true. 
If  they  had,  0  arch  deceiver ! 

Still  your  triumph  would  be  brief; 
For  I  reckon  a  receiver 

Little  better  than  a  thief." 


UNDER  THE  LIME  TREE. 

MAGGIE  sits  beneath  a  lime. 

Where  the  bees  are  ever  humming 

Maggie's  true  to  tryst  ing- time, 
Surely  Robin  must  be  coming. 

Robin,  not  a  mile  away, 

Keeps  behind  the  fence  demurely ; 
Loth  to  go,  afraid  to  stay, 

Yet  his  heart  is  with  her,  surely. 
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Maggie  plies  the  knitting- pins, 

How  they  flash  between  her  fingers  ! 

Pride  and  anger,  mortal  sins, 
Grow  apace  while  Eobin  lingers. 

Rob,  unseen,  in  ambush  stands, 

Wonders  who's  to  wear  the  stocking ; 

Gazes  on  her  busy  hands, 
And  the  tiny  foot  a-rocking. 

Maggie  drops  the  knitting  down; 

Crafty  Robin  hears  her  sighing : 
After  one  indignant  frown 

Pretty  Maggie  falls  a-crying. 

Robin  from  his  covert  slips, 

Robin  throws  an  arm  about  her; 

Kisses  thrice  her  eyes  and  lips, 

Vows  he'd  rather  die  than  flout  her. 

Maggie  dries  her  hazel  eyes, 

Whispers  low  :  "  My  heart  is  aching  : 
Rob,"  she  sighs,  "be  true  and  wise, 

Keep'  and  care  for  what  you're  taking." 

"Maggie,  I've  been  over-bold, 
And  you  think  so,  don't  deny  it : 

I'll  restore  you  twenty  fold" — 
"No,  no,  Robin;  there,  be  quiet." 


TWO  HEARTS. 

"WHEN  Maggie  took  my  heart  into  her  own, 
'Twas  better  far  than  if  the  two  were  parted ; 

So  dead-alive  my  heart  was,  all  alone, 

That  none  could  say  my  love  was  double-hearted, 

When  Maggie  hid  my  heart  within  her  own. 

"Some  day,  perhaps,  when  long  sojourn  with  her 
Has  made  it  whole,  she  will  restore  my  heart, 

Or  give  back  half  of  each  :  how  strange  it  were 
To  know  my  heart  of  hers  the  counterpart ! 

And  very  sweet,  dear  love,  that  strangeness  were." 

"  Kind  Robin,  when  your  heart  became  my  guest, 
I  vowed  a  vow  that  heart  in  mine  to  cherish, 

And  bade  it  enter  in  and  be  at  rest. 

Forsworn  were  I  if  that  dear  heart  should  perish, 

By  my  default,  once  welcomed  as  a  guest. 

'•I  give  my  heart,  in  fair  exchange,  for  yours; 

No  halving,  lest  our  true  intent  be  thwarted, 
But  all  for  all,  u  compact  that  endures. 

A  love  like  ours  can  never  be  half-hearted, 
So  take  my  heart,  in  fair  exchange,  for  yours." 
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THE  COMMEMORATION  AT  OXFORD  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

BY   A   TEMPLAR. 


FEW  of  those  who  undergo  the  noisy 
pleasures  of  the  "Encsenia"  at  Oxford 
ever  think  of  the  benefactors  -whose 
liberality  the  University  on  that  oc- 
casion commemorates :  fewer  still  bear 
in  mind  the  solemn  Act,  round  which, 
like  beautiful  parasites,  the  festivities  of 
the  Commemoration- week  have  gathered. 

I  have  no  wish  to  describe  here  the 
Exercises  and  Disputations,  of  the  exist- 
ence and  dignity  of  which  that  Act  was 
once  an  acknowledgment ;  even  under 
Elizabeth  they  were  widowed  of  their 
mediaeval  meaning  and  value,  and  to 
breathe  life  into  the  dead  bones  of  "  ge- 
nerals" and  of  "  ordinaries,"  of  "coursing 
in  Lent,"  "  collecting  in  Austins,"  "ques- 
tioning," "  opposing,"  "  moderating," 
"  determining,"  would  be  a  work  of 
time :  I  desire  rather  to  sketch  the 
accessories  of  the  celebration  of  the  Act 
during  the  period  I  have  chosen,  pass- 
ing over  much  and  combining  into  one 
picture  the  details  of  many  years. 

The  day  of  Commemoration  of  founders 
and  benefactors  has  always,  I  believe, 
been  settled  by  the  University  authori- 
ties with  a  view  to  the  duration  of 
Trinity  Term  and  without  strict  reference 
to  the  time  of  the  Act :  indeed,  though 
the  "  Encsenia  "  are  an  ancient  institu- 
tion, copied  from  the  Anniversary  Feasts 
held  by  Christians  on  the  days  on  which 
their  churches  were  founded,  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  the  term  "Commemo- 
ration" is  comparatively  new.  The  Act, 
however,  seems  never  to  have  been  held 
but  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July. 

In  the  Middle  Age,  the  functions  of 
science  as  of  religion  had  been  performed 
in  a  manner  histrionic  and  symbolical :  in 
them,  as  in  the  deeds  of  law,  men,  still 
under  the  spell  of  Roman  feeling,  and 
wanting  proofs  which  they  could  touch 
and  see,  set  great  store  on  significant 
acting.  Disputations  were  not  yet  con- 


temptible, and  degrees  testified  to  the 
learning  of  those  who  obtained  them : 
one  became,  for  instance,  a  Doctor  in 
Divinity — not,  as  now,  by  borrowing 
from  Sanderson  or  Calvin  and  delivering 
to  empty  benches  what  our  grandfathers 
called  a  "  wall  lecture," — but  after  dis- 
cussions, formal  already,  but  subtle  and 
trying.  Academical  training  lay  in  pub- 
lic Exercises,  and  of  these  at  the  Act 
there  was  a  sort  of  state  performance. 
The  Act  was  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is 
in  theory  still,  the  event  after  which 
Doctors  and  Masters  made  in  the  course 
of  the  foregoing  twelve  months  became 
bound  to  superintend  for  two  years  the 
exercises  of  others,  and  so  entered  on 
their  "  necessary  regency." 

But  when  the  long  effort  of  the 
mediaeval  mind  was  rewarded  by  the 
perfect  regeneration  of  literature,  men 
broke  from  "the  bondage  of  the  figure 
and  shadow,"  and  cared  less  for  forms  : 
lighted  by  the  lamp  of  classical  antiquity, 
they  tore  down  what  Dollinger  calls 
the  "  fences  and  bulwarks,  behind  which 
"  Grammar  and  Philosophy  had  shel- 
"  tered  their  scholastic  vacuity  and 
"  incompetence."  Then,  too,  studies 
which  had  once  drawn  so  many  to 
Oxford,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Naples, 
and  which  now  draw  so  many  to 
Calcutta,  as  the  only  stepping-stones  to 
places  in  the  public  service,  no  longer 
led  the  way  to  political  preferment,  and 
society  demanded  a  change  of  system. 
The  very  Laudian  Statutes  complied 
with  its  demands  :  they  recognised  the 
revolution,  and  made  the  Oxford  course 
less  scholastic.  Disputations  fell  into 
disfavour ;  Exercises  were  but  perfunc- 
torily done ;  the  use  of  Latin  began  to 
be  abandoned ;  the  dispensation  of  the 
Puritans  (though  we  have  Clarendon's 
well-supported  admission  of  their  mode- 
ration) hastened  the  catastrophe,  and, 
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after  the  restitution  of  the  king  and 
royal  family,  travellers  found  the  schools 
a  wilderness — the  private  tutors  had 
taken  away  nearly  all  the  students. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Act,  how- 
ever, there  had  begun  to  be  held  a  series 
of  galas  such,  as  now  brighten  Com- 
memoration-week ;  and  these,  as  they 
grew  in  gaiety  and  in  number,  kept 
alive  the  interest  which  the  Exercises 
could  sustain  no  longer,  and  vivified  the 
deadness  of  the  Act. 

In  Trinity  Term,  therefore,  strangers 
went  in  throngs  to  Oxford.  Even 
ladies  risked  their  necks  and  braved 
the  other  perils  of  the  journey.  The 
country  squire  lumbered  along  from 
his  manor-house,  the  vicar  ambled  in 
from  his  parsonage,  the  Inn  of  Court 
man  left  his  wife  in  his  chambers, 
and  the  Cantab  his  companions  in 
their  fraction  of  a  room.  Nor  were 
stranger  faces  wanting — Africans  and 
Germans  met  in  .the  High  Street,  and 
from  Philippi,  Languedoc,  and  Sweden, 
prelates,  scholars,  and  soldiers  took  their 
honorary  degrees. 

To  imagine  the  appearance  of  the 
Oxford  in  which  they  assembled,  let  us 
fancy  ourselves  on  our  way  to  an  Act  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Leaving 
in  our  rear  the  "  cloudy  brow  "  of  "  sky- 
clustering  Shotover" — its  trees  "the 
lashes  of  one  of  the  eyes  of  England" 
— and  going  down  the  slanted  lane 
which  leads  to  the  middle  of  Heading- 
ton  Hill,  we  have  glimpses  of  the  silvery 
line  of  the  Isis,  as  it  runs  down  between 
well-wooded  banks  from  a  city  of  pin- 
nacles and  towers  ;  we  cross  Petty -Pont, 
the  rude  stone  bridge  over  the  branching 
Cherwell,  and  a  gracious  pile  on  our  right 
reminds  us  of  Waynflete  and  of  Wolsey ; 
on  our  left  lies  "  the  Physic  Garden," 
which  has  long  borne  comparison  with 
that  of  Paris.  Quaint  rows  of  tottering 
houses  (their  upper  stories,  however, 
less  prominent  and  "barbarous"  than 
those  of  other  houses  in  the  city)  border 
on  the  High  Street;  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  we  pass  under  the  East  Gate — which 
lay  across  it  above  Long  Wall,  as  Temple 
Bar  across  Fleet  Street.  Next  the  front 
of  University  in  its  first  youth  sets  off 


the  antique  grace  of  the  North- country 
college,  and  soon  (turning  sharply  up 
St.  Katharine  Street,  between  All  Souls' 
and  St.  Mary's)  we  find  ourselves  in 
School  Street :  there,  not  the  Kadcliffe, 
with  its  swelling  dome,  but  the  ruins 
of  many  an  old  school  and  hall  lie 
between  us  and  Brasenose.  A  glance 
at  the  relief  of  "The  Marriage  of 
St.  Katharine,"  at  the  end  of  New 
College  Lane,  and  we  swerve  into 
Broad  Street,  past  the  rising  Clarendon. 
There  the  Theatre  and  the  Ashmolean 
are  new;  Exeter  is  venerable;  before 
Balliol  lies  a  wooded  terrace — like  the 
"  shop-board  "  which  now  sequesters  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  college  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Threading  Friars'  Entry 
and  the  westward  courts,  once  the 
demesne  of  the  White  Friars  and  the 
Playing  Fields  of  Oxford,  the  ruined 
Gothic  library  of  Gloucester  Hall  still 
faces  us,  and  not  the  trim  classic  front  of 
Worcester;  or,  glancing  southward,  by 
St.  Michael's,  where  Latimer  preached, 
we  see  the  bars  behind  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  the  still,  stern  countenance 
of  the  Gate  Bocardo. 

Beyond,  "  in  Christ  Church  reverend 
quadrangle,"  or  in  the  bay-windows  of 
the  then  Gothic  Peckwater's  Inn,,  or 
among  the  remains  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
our  eye  is  taken  by  the  scarlet  of  Doctors 
anything  but  "Seraphic."  Hard  by, 
"the  Skimmerians "  scowl,  as  "the 
Lollards  and  Constitutioners "  of  Mer- 
ton  and  Oriel  read,  with  beaming  faces, 
Mr.  Addison's  latest  exposition  of  tho 
ideas  of  progress  and  commerce;  and, 
elsewhere,  Wadham  and  Exeter  wince 
under  the  sneers  of  the  Jacobite  Doctors 
of  St.  John's  and  Balliol.  The  Fellows 
of  Magdalen  are  drinking  with  their 
neighbour,  the  host  of  "The  Grey- 
hound;" the  Fellows  of  All  Souls' in 
their  favourite,  "  The  Three  Tuns  "  (like 
lazy  triflers  as  they  are),  arrange  a  parody 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  with  the 
heads  of  calves  and  woodcocks.  The  quid- 
nuncs crowd  the  coffee-houses  in  Queen's 
and  New  College  Lanes.  The  "  skulls  " 
and  the  proctors  are  trudging  to  indulge 
in  port,  prejudice,  and  persecution,  ?n 
whatever  "  Golgotha"  the  Hebdomadal 
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Board  then  honoured  with  its  meetings. 
The   Masters   and    undergraduates    are 
flirting  with  the  Oxford  beauties,  or, 
for  sheer  love  of  some  pretty  visitor, 
are  picking  quarrels  with  her  country 
beau.     The  boys  defy  the  statute-book 
in  their  silk  and  velvet,  lace  and  but- 
tons, wigs  and  ruffles ;  on  their  heads  the 
commoners  carry  a  flat  cap  (for  as  yet 
they  may  not  wear  the  "trencher  covered 
with  cloth  " ),  on  their  shoulders  a  gown, 
no  less  ragged  than  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives'— its  sleeves  rudimentary  as 
the  feet  of  a  slow-worm.  The  Masters  are 
mostly  in  cassocks  and  square-toes.     But 
here  comes  a  roaming  proctor,  and  at  the 
awful  thought  of  the  "wooden  cramp- 
ring"    away   scamper    the   youngsters, 
leaving  their  clownish  rivals  only  half 
batooned,  to  get  within  the   gates   of 
their  Houses :  alas  !  but  two  or  three  have 
scuffled  under  the   broad   strong  wing 
of  a  good-natured  Master;  then,  "Per 
Fidem,"   says   Mr.  Proctor,   raising   his 
mortar-board,  and  off  he  hauls  the  rest 
to    Bocardo  (over  which,  as   over  the 
Marble    Arch,   there   was    a    chamber 
which  did   for   a  jail),  or    to    Oxford 
Castle.   Let  us  listen  to  Squire  Calf  from 
Essex  :  he  has  stabled  his  horses  in  some 
library,  and  now  he  is  having  "t'other 
tankard "  of  college  ale  (or  "  coll.")  at 
the  Brasenose  buttery-hatch,  for  there, 
as  elsewhere,  open  house  is  just  now 
kept ;  he  praises  the  "malt "  (its  virtues 
are  still  sung  on  Shrove  Tuesday),  he 
has  a  little   horseplay  with   "his   old 
friends  the  Doctors,"  he  tells  them  how 
that "  queer  put,"  the  Balliol  bursar,  used 
to  "bite"  him  when  he  was  a  fellow- 
commoner.     And  now  the  country  par- 
sons are  in  one  another's  wool :  as  before 
the    Revolution,   the    Calvinist  would 
"  smell  Jesuits  "  in  the  Little  Gidding 
Nunnery,  and  the  Arminian  would  an- 
swer with  the  jingling  taunt  of 

"Dordrecht!  Synodus  nodus:  chorus  integer 

seger: 
Conventus  ventus :  sessio  stramen :  Amen" — 

so  after  the  Eevolution  the  backers  of 
BisbJ  and  the  deprived  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  turned  batteries  of 
learned  abuse  against  the  Wadhamite 


who  had  doctored  the  MS.  of  Nice- 
phorus.  Here  the  Templar,  primed  with 
the  newest  joke  from  Dick's,  decoys  the 
ladies  from  their  smooth-chinned  adorers, 
or,  in  the  vein  of  Swift  and  Cork,  con- 
trasts the  University  of  Oxford  with 
the  then  University  of  London.  Here 
is  a  knot  of  Cambridge  men  (then  regular 
and  honoured  guests  at  the  Act,  and  glad 
to  see  Oxonians  at  their  Commencement), 
and  here  a  knot  of  Greeks. 

So   fall   of  aliens   was    Oxford,   the 
Saturday  before  the  Act. 

In  the  Bidding  Prayer  which  prefaced 
the  University  Sermons  on  Act  Sunday, 
thanks  were  given  for  the  public  bene- 
factors, Tudors  and  Stuarts,  Laud  and 
"Wolsey,  Bodley,  Ashmole,  and  Sheldon. 
The  musical  services  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  as  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge, 
were  almost  what  those  at  Magdalen, 
New,  and  King's  are  now.  In  1670, 
a  Parisian  had  been  struck  with  the 
Cambridge  choristers.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  Oxford,  on  the  thanksgiving 
day  at  St.  Mary's,  "  all  the  services  were 
sung  with  violins  and  harpsichords." 
This  orchestral  accompaniment,  in  scope, 
in  flexibility,  superior  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  organ,  won  in  1695  "the 
approbation  "  of  Archbishop  Tenison 
and  the  "admiration"  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
but  plain  people  thought  it  "very  like 
Popery."  The  fashion  lasted  long : 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  a  dazzling 
bevy  of  ladies  crowded  the  galleries  of 
St.  Mary's  to  hear  a  grand  choral  service. 
The  Act  Sermon  was  a  tirade  against 
Calvinists  or  Atheists  or  Whigs  or  an 
apology  for  Sacerdotalism. 

In  the  evening  there  was  doubtless  a 
promenade,  either,  as  usual,  in  Merton 
Walks,  or  under  the  elms  of  the  broad 
road  which  divides  the  fields  of  that 
college  and  the  deep  water-meadows  of 
Christ  Church.  There,  on  these  "  Show 
Sundays,"  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards a  double  column  of  the  beautiful, 
the  gay,  and  the  dignified.  The  brocades 
of  the  ladies,  black  and  amber,  blue  and 
gold  :  their  patches  (and  they  wore 
these,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  Tory  fash- 
ion, and  preferred  the  Jacobite  white 
rose  to  the  Whig  sweet-william) :  the 
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scarlet  and  crimson  of  the  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  the  more  harmonious  scarlet  and 
"black  of  the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  pink 
and  white  damask  of  the  Doctor  of  Music, 
the  proctor's  fur  and  velvet,  the  noble- 
man's brown  and  gold,  the  fellow-com- 
moner's silk,  and  the  ragged  servitor's 
serge  and  fustian:  all  these  gave  the 
scene  a  tone  of  more  than  mediaeval  rich- 
ness, and  yet,  by  the  anti-social  distinc- 
tions they  indicated,  distinctions  only  just 
abolished,  scandalized  liberal  foreigners. 
"  We  blamed,"  says  Madame  du  Boccage, 
in  1760,  "  we  blamed  their  way  of 
"  denoting,  by  the  less  or  greater  rich- 
"  ness  of  their  gowns,  the  birth  of  the 
"  students  of  Oxford  :  in  the  palace  of 
"  the  Muses  ranks  should  be  equal." 

The  peculiar  entertainment  the  Mon- 
day afforded  Avas  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor's 
manifesto.  In  this  "grave  programma," 
with  official  ponderosity,  he  warned  the 
junior  members  of  the  University  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  to  show  their  good 
breeding,  and  not  (on  pain  of  having 
their  names  inserted  in  the  proctor's 
Black  Book)  to  abuse  anybody :  the 
Heads  of  Houses  were  to  signify  to  their 
societies  that  all  "incepting"  Doctors 
should  wear  their  scarlet  while  the  Act 
lasted,  and  should  be  ready,  when  the  bell 
rang,  to  begin  the  Disputations :  then  the 
places  were  assigned  to  each  class  :  the 
Curators  were  to  prevent  all  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct :  the 
visitors  were  to  take  in  good  part  the 
familiarities  of  the  academics  :  and,  fur- 
ther, to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the 
University,  no  scholar  of  any  degree 
whatever  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
theatre  but  in  his  academical  dress  (or, 
as  a  parodist  has  it,  "  gowned  and  capped 
in  mood  and  figure  "). 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  everybody 
awakes  with  his  head  full  of  thoughts 
of  the  day's  delights. 

It  seems  out  of  the  question  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  Theatre  could  ever 
have  been  finished  by  dinner-time.  As 
to  this  important  hour,  as  London  and 
Paiis  werj  at  cross  purposes,  so  the 
Universities  were  at  variance  with  the 
capital  and  with  one  another.  In  Ox- 
ford, from  at  least  the  middle,  of  the 


sixteenth  century  till  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth,  they  dined  at  ten ;  after- 
wards most  houses  waited  till  eleven 
(and  even  eleven  was  too  early  for  the 
Londoners),  but  All  Souls',  and,  on  high 
days,  even  St.  Edmund  Hall,  waited 
till  twelve ;  in  1758  the  time  (in 
Cambridge  at  least,  at  Peterhouse  and 
elsewhere)  was  one  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  century  some  colleges  dined  at  four 
and  the  rest  at  three. 

The  morning  therefore  was  spent  in 
lounging,  and  after  dinner  all  hastened 
to  St.  Mary's  (for  there  till  1669  were 
held  these  revels,  as  once  the  "  Feasts 
of  Fools"  had  been  held  in  Beverley 
Minster),  to  the  Divinity  School  (the 
"  Pig  Market"),  to  the  Music  School,  or 
later,  to  the  Theatre. 

This  is  a  semi-oval  building :  its  area 
is  encompassed,  except  on  the  straight 
side,  with  ascending  rows  of  seats,  and 
half-way  up  the  wall  tiers  of  benches 
rise  from  a  gallery.  The  Chancellor's 
throne  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the  arc ; 
in  the  "  balustred  corridor  "  before  him 
stand  the  violinists,  and  an  organ  power- 
less to  drown  the  "  most  sweet  voices  " 
of  the  undergraduates ;  below  him,  right 
and  left,  are  the  proctors ;  the  lower  seats 
are  still  for  ladies,  Doctors,  and  noblemen 
— they  and  the  Masters  had  the  gallery 
also ;  the  area  was  unthankfully  occupied 
by  "  the  promiscuous  quality "  (among 
whom  the  servitors  are  specified);  the 
gallery  to  the  Chancellor's  right  was  for 
the  Cambridge  men ;  on  each  side  of 
the  area  was  a  pulpit  for  the  speakers, 
like  the  rostrum  of  the  Roman  forum, 
and  perhaps  too  an  high  box,  like  part 
of  a  three-decker  pulpit,  for  the  Terras 
Filius.  The  ceiling  was  painted  ;  ropes 
seemed  to  stretch  across  it,  over  which 
curtains  were  ready  to  be  drawn,  and 
above  them  sprawled,  under  a  pain- 
fully blue  sky,  the  fat  figures  of  some 
mysterious  allegory. 

The  great  doors  under  the  orchestra 
open  :  in  come  the  three  gold  and  the 
three  silver  "  pokers,"  making  a  way 
through  the  mob  of  boys  and  towns- 
people for  the  Vice-Chancellor  (the  usual 
president) :  him  there  follow  in  a  string, 
the  Doctors  (bishops  and  Heads  in- 
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eluded),  the  senior  proctor,  the  Terrse 
Eilii  and  a  pro-proctor,  and  lastly  the 
junior  proctor  :  and  all  these  take  their 
seats  to  the  sound  of  music.  An  in- 
augural speech  from  the  president,  or  a 
proctor,  or  the  Public  Orator  :  then  the 
Professor  in  each  faculty  lectured,  and 
afterwards  the  Public  Orator  presented 
the  candidates  for  degrees  honoris  causa, 
and  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  presented 
the  rest.  Foreigners,  as  Courayer,  for 
exploding  the  "  Nag's  Head  "  legend,  in 
1733,  was  thus  presented,  and  of  course 
also  Englishmen  of  mark:  so  in  1773 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Beattie,  and 
the  humbler  names  of  Pye,  Glover,  and 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  twenty  years 
later,  Bishop  Percy  and  William  Wind- 
ham.  In  1669,  Ormond,  John  Evelyn, 
and  others  were  made  D.C.  L.  in  the 
Convocation  House,  and  not  in  the  new 
Theatre.  Next  came  the  Creweian  Ora- 
tion and  the  speeches,  or  (earlier)  the 
lectures  and  the  Disputations.  The  last- 
named  lay  in  formally  maintaining  and 
formally  attacking  some  thesis,  such  as 
"  Virtue  is  in  itself  desirable/'  or  "  the 
Author  of  Nature  doth  things  in  a 
natural  manner  : "  till  all  life  left  them 
they  imparted  a  certain  dialectical  knack, 
but  to  us  they  seem  merely  to  suggest 
subjects  for  theological  essays.  The 
speeches  were  recitals  of  compositions 
for  which  prizes  had  been  given,  though 
not  (as  now)  given  regularly  every  year. 
On  great  occasions  people  whose  names 
are  lost  oifered  premiums  for  poems  in 
various  languages.  Did  a  royal  per- 
sonage die  ?  Oxford  burst  into  Liictus 
and  Epicedia.  Did  a  royal  personage 
get  married  ?  Seventy  voices,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  and  the  Professor's  of 
Poetry  among  them,  congratulated  him 
on  his  matchless  happiness  in  English, 
Welsh,  Latin,  Greek,  German  (strange 
to  say),  and  Hebrew.  Exeter  College 
has  a  manuscript  volume  of  these  poly- 
glot effusions,  addressed  with  an  amiable 
versatility  of  compliment  to  the  Royalists 
and  to  the  Parliamentarians  indifferently, 
but  always  addressed  to  the  successful. 
And  of  these  performances  some  were 
recited  at  the  Act.  But  of  those  which 
are  now  recited  at  Commemoration,  the 


Latin  verse  and  the  English  Essay  (for 
Bachelors)  only  are  of  the  last  century. 

The  elders'  harangues  were  delivered 
with  the  most  extravagant  action,  and, 
if  they  were  weak  in  thought,  were  not 
so  in  language.  The  motley  verbiage 
indeed  disguised  the  thinness  of  the 
matter.  The  bumpers  with  which  the  In- 
ceptors  in  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity, 
ably  assisted  by  easy-going  Examiners, 
celebrated  their  admission  to  regency, 
made  Latin  come  to  them  as  easy  as 
their  mother-tongue.  Some  men  "  spoke 
in  a  breath,"  some  were  unexpectedly 
eloquent,  and  grumbled  at  a  statute 
which  condemned  them  to  pore  two 
two  years  longer  over  Tully.  Others, 
gifted  rather  with  a  power  of  expressing 
ideas  than  with  ideas  to  express,  having 
but  one  thing  to  say,  said  it  in  all  con- 
ceivable idioms,  and  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible manner.  The  blushing  orators 
attired  their  borrowed  witticisms  in  all 
the  languages  which  of  old  were  heard 
on  the  "  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 
Hindi,  Chinese,  and  Malayalam,  the 
tongues  of  the  Hottentot,  of  the  Slave, 
of  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Nubian,  were 
as  entirely  at  their  command  as  were 
Greek  and  Latin.  Nay,  they  had  the 
heart  to  entertain  the  country  cousins 
with  "  a  critical  appreciation "  of  the 
"  Entelecheia  "  of  Aristotle. 

All  this  jargon,  however,  sings  an 
Hudibrastic  poet  of  the  day, 

"  The  ladies  heard — them  I'll  not  flatter  or 

lie— 
And  edified  most  supernaturally," 

like  the  pigs  (he  very  uncivilly  adds)  to 
which  St.  Anthony  preached.  Then,  if 
the  "Encaenia"  were  held  on  the  day 
of  the  Act,  the  Public  Orator  would 
praise  the  dead  founders  of  academical 
institutions  who  are  now  eulogized  in 
the  Creweian  Oration. 

And  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  boys, 
and  the  accounts  we  have  of  them 
recall  to  us  a  Speech  Day  at  one  of  our 
own  public  schools. 

They  were  assuredly  "tender  juvenals," 
and  more  like  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  than  like 
our  undergraduates  :  eighteen  and  a  half 
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maybe  said  to  be  the  average  age  at  which 
young  men  now  matriculate  at  Oxford  ; 
then  they  entered  seldom  as  late  in  life 
as  seventeen,  on  the  average  at  fif- 
teen, often  at  twelve,  now  and  then  at 
ten.  And  everywhere  are  tokens  of 
their  youth  :  in  Oxford  as  in  Cambridge, 
and  at  Trinity,  Dublin,  the  birch  held 
its  own  well  into  the  last  century,  and 
in  the  gravest  records  we  read  of  "  the 
lads,"  and  how  to  govern  them.  Bloom 
in  the  play,  at  fourteen,  often  found  his 
way  to  the  block  at  Eton  ;  in  two  years 
or  so,  he  is  a  fellow-commoner,  and  his 
airs  and  graces  win  one  heroine  to  waive 
her  objections  to  the  smoothness  of  his 
face,  and  another  finds  him — 

"  Like  Adonis  fair,  and  just  as  coy." 

And  thus  their  voices,  which  the 
malice  of  their  " tough  seniors"  called 
"  squeaking,"  chimed  in  the  Theatre,  as 
they  said  the  parts  they  had  so  carefully 
learned  ;  their  gestures  were  not  always 
graceful,  though  sometimes,  as  in  1763, 
they  were  taught  their  action  by  a  pro- 
fessional player.  They  were,  writes  a 
witness — 

"  The  prettiest  littlest  harmless  baubles. 
Young  unfledged  lords  and  callow  nobles: 
The  ladies  might — nor  would   they  scare 

'em — 
For  nosegays  in  their  bosoms  wear  'em." 

One,  most  likely  in  1613,  half 
wearies,  half  tickles  his  hearers  by 
filling  out  an  heroic  poem  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian :  (its 
founder  died,  leaving  it  all  but  finished, 
in  that  year.)  Another,  in  1704,  sings 
an  alcaic  ode  in  praise  of  the  Shel- 
donian.  In  1733,  two  Magdalen  com- 
moners recite  a  dialogue  between  a 
travelled  exquisite — "a  fool  who  has 
been  sent  to  roam" — and  a  student. 
In  1755,  Maubert  of  Brussels  is  well 
rated  by  two  Englishmen  for  maligning 
their  country.  Generally  the  tutors 
wrote  their  favourite  pupils'  verses  for 
them,  and  therefore  many  noblemen  and 
fellow-commoners  obtained  prizes :  a 
Latin  poem,  perhaps  "The  Eesident 
Fellow  and  the  Country  Parson,"  written 
and  recited  by  Vicesimus  Knox  (1773), 
is  one  of  the  few  composed  by  the  men 
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who  delivered  them.     And  so  they  play 
their  parts. 

Next,  with  eagerness  great  as  the  de- 
light which  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts have  just  been  feeling,  the  nymphs 
of  the  city  listen  to  the  "music-speech." 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  satirical 
poem,  in  Latin  or  English,  often  of 
merit,  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  and 
not  always  sung  by  the  writer.  One 
wit  affects  to  doubt  whether  Coryban- 
tian  priests  invented  it,  or  Welsh 
harpers.  It  was  at  any  rate  "  luscious," 
not  to  say  (as  in  1682)  "somewhat 
smutty  ; "  it  was  in  vogue  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Commencement  also,  and  the 
girls  of  Oxford  were  disappointed  when- 
ever it  was  put  down. 

And  now  every  one  is  in  a  flut- 
ter. The  hearts  of  the  freshmen  and 
junior  sophisters  beat  with  expecta- 
tion >  the  Christ  Church  macaroni  con- 
descends to  share  in  the  interest  felt  by 
"squils"  and  "hodmen;"  the  cynical 
third-year  man  and  the  satiated  Bache- 
lor attend ;  the  Masters  are  marvel- 
lously cockahoop,  and  their  crests  rise ; 
the  Doctors,  the  bishops,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  prepare  to  stand  fire,  and  an 
air  of  consciousness  steals  over  their 
crimson  faces  ;  the  country  squires  and 
parsons,  the  Templars,  the  Cambridge 
men  are  ready  to  draw  comparisons;  the 
frailer  beauties  recall  with  misgivings 
their  good  nature,  and  flirt  their  fans 
with  an  affectation  of  nonchalance — for 
the  Terras  Filii  of  the  day  are  advancing 
to  the  front. 

That  the  account  I  have  to  give  of 
these  personages  may  be  believed,  I  must 
ask  my  readers  to  reflect  on  the  position 
of  the  Masters  of  Arts  at  this  time. 

They  were  a  body  of  young  men,  for 
the  degree  was  often  taken  at  nineteen, 
and  (as  it  was  the  practice  in  most  Houses 
to  graduate  early  in  Divinity  or  in 
Law)  few  who  could  pay  the  fees  and 
perform  the  Exercises  necessary  wore 
the  crimson  hood  after  they  were 
thirty.  Thus  Gauden  gives  it  as  a  proof 
of  Eichard  Hooker's  modesty,  that  he 
was  content  with  being  Master  of  Arts ; 
and  often  a  dozen  men  of  one  House 
put  on  the  Doctor  of  Divinity's  scarlet 
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and  black  on  the  same  day.  Few  now 
are  younger  than  six-and-twenty  when 
they  take  their  M.A.,  and  fewer  still 
proceed  to  the  higher  degrees.  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  in  "  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  if 
we  set  the  Heads  aside,  a  dozen  Doctors 
in  the  three  superior  faculties. 

They  were,  moreover,  very  indepen- 
dent. Till  the  Laudian  reforms  it  rested 
with  themselves  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  pupils. 

Then  they  exacted,  as  they  are  still 
entitled  to  exact,  salutations  from  Ba- 
chelors and  undergraduates  j  could  guard 
them  from  the  proctors,  and  govern 
them  themselves. 

So  young  and  powerful,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  boisterously 
democratic;  indeed,  in  electing  the 
proctors  (thsir  representatives,  and 
whose  robes  are  their  full  dress), 
they  were  so  disorderly — Northerners, 
Welsh,  and  Southerners  always  engag- 
ing in  something  like  an  Irish  faction 
fight — that  an  ordinance  of  Charles  I. 
replaced  the  old  method  of  election  by 
the  method  of  a  cycle. 

Out  of  this  order  came  the  Terras 
Filii ;  as  in  the  proctors  were  signified 
its  dignity  and  power,  so  they  were  its 
mediaeval  turbulence  incarnate. 

As  to  their  ancestry,  and  the  meaning 
of  their  name,  a  thousand  theories  might 
be  set  afloat. 

Hesiod,  said  one  speculator,  wishing 
to  make  a  sensation,  declared  that  men, 
like  pumpkins,  grew  out  of  the  earth  : 
were  the  Terrae  Filii  so  called  be- 
cause, beetle-like,  generated  from  the 
ground  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they 
began  by  soaring  to  the  skies,  and  ended 
by  sinking  into  their  native  dirt  ? 

Was  it,  we  may  ask,  that,  as  no  one 
could  be  found  on  whom  to  father  babes 
so  discreditable,  the  name  has  been  used 
by  a  classical  refinement  to  hint  at  their 
illegitimacy  ?  or  that,  as  by-blows  are 
proverbially  fine  children,  these  vigorous 
infants  (like  the  "chopping  boys"  who 
were  hatched  by  Vincent  Miller's  pro- 
cess out  of  "men-plants")  were  called 
Terrse  Filii  ? 

Did   their   desire   of  safe   obscurity 


make  them  call  themselves,  in  a  Latin 
idiom,  "  unknown  people  1 " 

Was  Dr.  Whewell  right  in  thinking 
the  name  Terras  Filius,  of  which  he  takes 
Tripos  to  be  a  contraction,  to  have  been 
given  "  on  account  of  some  peculiarity 
"  in  the  person's  mode  of  making  his 
"  appearance  and  delivering  his  speech"  ? 
Shall  we  agree  with  an  undergraduate, 
who  in  1733  surmised  that  the  Terraa 
Filii  were  so  called  from  being  "  allowed, 
"  by  way  of  a  timely  relief,  to  take  greater 
"  liberties  than  he  or  other  disputants 
"  ever  pretended  to  take"  1  or  with  his 
despairing  commentator,  who  says  that 
"  all  those  whose  original  the  Arcadians 
"  knew  not  they  called  Terrae  Filios  "  % 
What,  again,  was  their  pedigree  1 
The  Titans,  suggests  one  gentleman 
(not    without    an    oblique    glance    at 
Wood's  "Antiquities  "),  the  Titans  begot 
Aristophanes,  the  Terrae  Filius  of  old 
Athens,  and  his  brother  comic  drama- 
tists :    these    the    Druids    brought  to 
Beaumont,  near  Oxford,  there  to  hound 
on   against   the  Doctors   the   grinning 
rabble,  whom  before  they  had  set  upon 
Socrates. 

No,  rejoins  another,  "the  little  Me- 
phistopheles,  the  Antitheos  Apomecha- 
nes  "  of  the  Cornish  guari-mirkle  [miracle- 
play]  is  their  less  famous  sire ;  from  a 
time  far  earlier  than  the  seventeenth 
century  he  has  sprung  from  an  under- 
ground passage  upon  a  stage  of  sods 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  round 
which  the  miners  have  gathered  :  and 
there,  .amid  the  cheers  of  those  whose 
sobriety  and  religious  devotion  are  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  Clarendon,  and 
responded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Wesley, 
has  rhymed  and  joked  and  laid  about 
him 

The  Fellow  of  New,  as  from  the  area 
or  the  gallery  he  listened  to  the  Terrse 
Filius,  would  be  reminded  of  incidents  in 
the  Winchester  procession  to  St.  Katha- 
rine's HilL 

The  Etonian  would  remember  how, 
about  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  he  and  his  schoolfellows  used 
to  go  ad  Montem,  and  there  ridicule  new- 
comers in  verses,  in  which  anything 
that  came  into  their  heads  might  be 
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freely  uttered,  if  it  were  only  in  Latin, 
courteous  and  not  coarse  :  and  how  one 
boy,  after  reading  as  parson  a  burlesque 
Latin  service,  would  kick  another,  his 
clerk,  down  from  Salt  Hill. 

Anthony  Wood  must  have  thought 
of  the  address  which  he  and  the  other 
Merton  freshmen  had  had  to  make  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  and  other  holidays  : 
Hearne  of  the  Saturnalian  and  Fescen- 
nine  institutions  of  Rome,  of  the  Lord 
of  Misrule,  the  Boy-Bishop  (Episcopus 
J^ihilensis),  the  actors  in  the  "  liberties" 
of  the  Middle  Age,  the  Prince  of  A  Iba 
Fortunata  at  St.  John's  in  1G07  :  the 
lawyer  of  "the  Lieutenant," whom  "the 
Temple  sparks"  installed  to  make  a  witty 
speech,  and  whom  in  1627,  as  he  was 
levying  a  tax  on  the  fat  citizens,  the  Lord 
Mayor  laid  by  the  heels. 

Nor  would  the  Cantab  forget  his 
own  Prevaricator,  and  his  own  Tripos. 
These,  though  about  1713  a  Puritan 
critic  of  the  English  hierarchy  confused 
them,  made  their  appearance  on  distinct 
occasions.  The  Prevaricator,  who  now 
and  then  appeared  at  Oxford  also,  was 
analogous  to  the  Terrse  Filii ;  the 
Tripos,  or  Bachelor  of  the  Stool,  wrote 
on  the  back  of  the  list  of  Questionists 
every  Ash  Wednesday  something  like 
the  "  Lent  verses." 

We  may  remember  that  there  were 
parallels  for  the  Terra;  Filii  in  some 
continental  Universities. 

But,  whatever  the  associations  con- 
nected with  them,  they  first  come  before 
us  at  the  time  of  our  Protestant  Re- 
formation. 

They  were  Masters  of  Arts,  as  a  rule 
of  new  creation,  but  sometimes  pro- 
proctors,  and  so  of  three  years'  standing 
at  the  least.  The  part  was  now  and  then 
taken  by  a  married  man,  and  Robert 
South,  the  year  before  he  was  elected 
Public  Orator,  did  not  disdain  to  play  it. 

They  were  appointed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Statute  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  proctors,  as  the  Tripos  is  appointed 
at  Cambridge,  from  the  cleverest  and 
the  most  civil  men  of  their  year,  to  make 
as  a  task  or  exercise  a  speech  in  Latin  or 
in  English:  generally  two  were  appointed 
at  once — the  one  possibly  as  a  panegy- 


rist, the  other  as  a  "Devil's  advocate" — 
but  sometimes  only  one.  The  speech 
was  made  in  St.  Mary's,  in  the  Schools, 
or  later  in  the  Theatre,  on  or  about  the 
day  of  the  Act. 

"This  manner  of  sportive  wit,"  wrote 
Ayliffe  in  1714,  "had  its  first  original 
when  the  gross  absurdities  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Roman  Church  were  to 
be  exposed,  and  the  business  of  the 
Terrae  Filii  was  a  solemn  and  grave 
disputation"  on  controverted   points 
of  doctrine  and  practice.    At  the  outset, 
Budgell   of    Christ   Church    seems    to 
imply,  they  did  not   often   shoot   the 
arrows  of  their  tongues  at  any  who  did 
not  deserve  them :  "  The  old  facetious 
way,"  says  Evelyn,  in  1669,  "was  to 
rally  the   questions,"  parody  the  exa- 
minations :  and   Nestor  Ironside  (who 
is   made    to    become    a    commoner   of 
Magdalen  Hall  in  1658,  and  to  stay  on 
in  Oxford  as  Fellow  of  Lincoln)  says, 
that  in  his  time  "  the  Pope,  the  Turk, 
"  the  heretic,  the  clumsy  pretenders  to 
"  genius  and  politeness  were  the  only 
"  butts." 

The  Terras  Filii  wore  a  characteristic 
dress,  "  a  grave  decent  habit,"  including 
a  gown  and  a  full-bottomed  wig :  like  the 
Praevaricator,  they  wore  the  shoes  which 
all  "  incepting  "  Masters  put  on  (as  the 
Doctors  put  on  boots)  at  the  time  of 
the  Act,  and  they  were  armed  with 
whips  as  emblems  of  their  function. 
They  spoke  either  from  one  of  the  rostra 
or  from  the  high  box  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

Such  was  the  quality  of  the  Terrse 
Filii,  such  the  duty  imposed  on  them, 
such  the  figure  they  made. 

But,  as  the  Tripos  took  now  and  then 
liberties  so  great  as  to  incur  the  censure 
of  the  authorities,  and  "  even  now,"  as 
Dr.  Whewell  unkindly  put  it,  "  often 
aims  at  satire  and  humour,"  so  the 
Terras  Filii  scorned  at  last  to  be 
restrained  to  things,  and  touched  the 
persons  and  the  characters  of  men. 

Accordingly,  they  early  began  to  assail 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  other  Doctors, 
and  the  tutors  ;  under  Charles  II.  they 
went  on  to  attack  the  ladies  and  twit 
them  with  their  compliances ;  and  by 
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1713  they  had  so  far  passed  bounds 
as  to  he  denounced  in  TJie  Tatler, 
The  Guardian,  The  Spectator,  with  all 
the  thunders  which  The  Times  would 
assuredly  have  hurled  at  them,  had 
they  lived  under  the  Jovian  dynasty. 

Hence  the  "great  expectation"  of  "the 
gay  part  of  the  University,"  the  disgust 
of  the  more  sensible  and  gentlemanly 
set  to  which  belonged  "  Jack  Lizard " 
(the  ideal  undergraduate  of  TJw  Tatler}  : 
hence  the  nervousness  of  the  women, 
the  timidity  of  the  Doctors,  the  curiosity 
which  took  Squire  Calf  all  the  way  from 
Essex. 

For  these  two  centuries  were  an  age 
in  which  men  expressed  themselves 
strongly.  Was  a  divine  sound  ?  Fifty 
Cupids  were  made  to  lie  in  ambush  in 
his  middle-aged,  but  love-commanding 
countenance.  Had  his  character  for 
orthodoxy  been  ever  even  blown  upon  1 
He  was  a  Caliban,  a  baboon,  an  Her- 
maphrodite, "a  linsey-woolsey,  popish- 
protestant,  he-she  thing." 

The  Teroe  Filii  fell  in  with  the 
fashion. 

Hoskins  (1591)  was  bitterly  satirical ; 
Masters  (1631)  abused  the  Heads; 
Addison,  the  lather  of  the  essayist, 
and  Pittis  (1658)  angered  the  godly. 
Robert  South  himself  (1659)  was  coarse 
as  well  as  commonplace.  Field  (1661), 
as  he  had  to  own,  "unadvisedly  and 
"  injuriously  aspersed  several  persons  of 
"  eminency."  The  Terrse  Filius  of  1664 
borrowed  from  some  Christ  Church  wit 
for  a  long  Doctor,  a  stout  Doctor,  and 
a  rosy  Doctor,  the  names  of  "Pike," 
"Chubb,"  and  "Bed  Herring."  Gerard 
or  Hayes  (1669)  disgusted  Evelyn. 
"  Where,  in  the  name  of  the  devil," 
asked  Rotheram  in  1671,  in  a  Latin 
speech  with  which  South  equipped  him, 
"is  that  Savilian  juggler?"  (the  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  or  the  professor  of 
geometry.)  "  I'm  sure  he'd  be  much 
"  mistaken  if  he  thought  himself  safe 
"  in  that  circle  of  yours  !"  (perhaps  the 
Doctors',)  "  and  yet  I  think  his  face  is 
"  more  brazen  than  Satan's  own,  for  how 
"  else  should  he  be  intriguing  for  a 
"  bishopric,  the  old  Puritan,  and  expect 
"  to  be  a  father  of  that  Church  to  which 


"  he  never  was  a  son  ]"  In  1693  Exeter 
College  had  just  presented  the  University 
with  a  pair  of  scandals.  Four  years 
before,  Bury  the  Rector  had  expelled  for 
immorality  one  Colmer,  a  Fellow.  Colmer 
threw  himself  upon  Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawney,  who,  having  lately  been  trans- 
lated from  the  see  of  Bristol  to  the  see 
o£  Exeter,  was  then  visitor  of  the  col- 
lege. Sir  Jonathan  had  all  the  spirit 
of  the  prelate  who  now  sits  on  his 
throne ;  though  loyal  to  the  heart,  he 
had  withstood  James  II.,  he  had  beaten 
off  a  pack  of  sectaries  who  were  hunting 
Bingham  down,  he  had  established  the 
bishop's  right  to  be  sole  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  clerks  desiring  institu- 
tion ;  and,  having  made  for  the  Church 
these  "  perpetual  acquisitions"  (I  am 
quoting  Atterbury),  he  was  now  to 
strengthen,  by  a  sanction  from  Parlia- 
ment, the  disputed  authority  of  the 
visitor.  Bury  was  not  only  (in  common 
— so  ran  the  rumour — with  his  other  Fel- 
lows) tainted  with  all  the  immorality  of 
Colmer  :  he  had  dabbled  in  heresy,  and 
written,  it  was  said,  "The Naked  Gospel." 
Trelawney  deprived  him,  and  one  Painter 
was  elected  in  his  stead.  But  in  June 
1692,  not  two  years  afterwards,  Trelaw- 
ney came  on  the  stage  again  :  in  full 
canonicals  he  knocked  thrice  at  the 
door  of  Exeter  Chapel ;  repulsed  there, 
and,  unable  to  get  into  the  hall,  he 
went  "into  a  staircase,"  and  there  at 
last  obtained  from  some  of  the  Fellows 
an  acknowledgment  that  a  citation  of 
his,  in  a  matter  which  again  concerned 
the  irrepressible  Colmer,  had  been  duly 
served  on  the  new  Rector.  Alworth,  the 
Terras  Filius  of  1693,  could  not  resist  a 
theme  so  racy  :  the  Rector,  the  Fellow, 
the  bishop,  and  the  bishop's  "piece  of 
matrimony,"  all  came  in  for  dishonour- 
able mention. 

Sometimes  the  critic  flew  at  lower 
game,  as  More  the  dull  and  scurriloiis,  as 
Shirley  who  attacked  Anthony  Wood,  as 
Bowles  of  New,  who  inveighed  bitterly 
against  Christ  Church  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  Act,  and  Allestree  of  Christ 
Church,  who  the  next  day  but  one 
revenged  on  the  Wykehamists  the 
wrongs  of  "  the  royal  and  ample."  Such 
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was  the  title  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
students  were  obliged  to  give  their 
foundation  :  they  gave  it  sneering,  for 
their  incomes  were  small,  "and  they 
"  could  not  but  know  that  Cardinal 
"  Wolsey  was  their  real  founder." 

But  the  Doctors  had  no  monopoly  of 
flagellation  :    the  Cambridge  men   also 
had  to  snatch  their  hands  from  under 
the  ferule,  lightly  as  it  was  made  to  fall 
on  them  by  their  "  brother  Heliconians." 
"  Tell  me,"  cried  South,  "  what  news 
'  from  that  old  town  of  Cambridge  ? 
'  How  are  our  old  friends  and  your  old 
'  jokes   getting  on  1      Have  you  read 
'  the  Doctors'   witty  verses  in.  which 
'  this   saying   occurs,  '  He    who    does 
'  enough  when  he  is  studying,  doesn't 
'  do  enough  when  he  is  not '  ?  I'm  sure 
'  that,  when  the  Doctors  manage  their 
'  feet  so  poetically,  the  Prevaricator  may 
'  show  off  his  shoes  !  "     Alworth  did 
not  let  them  off  so  easily :  he  laughed 
at  the  Johnians,  for  their  puns  doubt- 
less, and  their  habits  at  dinner  (going 
into  hall  steaming  from  the  dissecting- 
room  so  as  to  set  the  dogs  "  bawling,"  and 
"  feeding  like  horses  when  you  hear 
them  feed "),  and  also  at  the  "  Chris- 
tians" and  "Jesuits"  and  "white-gloved 
Trinity :"    their   resentment,    however, 
would  not  keep  them  away  from  the 
next  Act ;  it  was  most  likely  assuaged 
by   a   dinner  which  (as  in  1733)   the 
proctors  gave  them.     In  1703  they  were 
again  addressed,  and  in  the  speech  which 
was  to  have   been  delivered  in   1713, 
and  was  unusually  satirical  upon  the 
ladies,  they  were  so  much  praised,  that 
the  publisher  of  a  contemporary  pam- 
phlet sneered  at  the  eulogy.     The  Terras 
Filius  having  said  that  "  an  Act  was  the 
"  shadow  of  a  thing  which  had  no  ex- 
"  istence  in  reality  "  (hinting  at  the  re- 
peated  postponement   of  Acts),  suited 
his  definition  to  their  genius  and  capacity 
by  adding,  "  Actus  est  actio  actuans  acta 
agentium    actualiter."      And  the   year 
after  these  jokes  were  cut  the  Cambridge 
Prevaricator  Avould  make  the  like  at  the 
expense  of  the  Oxonians. 

The  Terras  Filii  of  course  touched  on 
the  politics  of  the  day,  but  on  these 
points  they  were  impartial.  The  man 
who  jeered  at  the  Jacobite  topers  of 


St.  John's,  jeered  also  at  the  two  cour- 
tiers, the  Warden  of  Wadham,  and 
Bradshaw,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

It  may  be  right  to  give  a  sketch  of  a 
Terras  Films'  speech  as  a  whole  :  here  is 
one  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  in 
1733,  and  was  ironically  answered  by  an 
"Oxford  Toast."     "Come    forth,"   he 
says,  "thou  mitred  hog  !"  (perhaps  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,)  "what  hadst  thou 
"  at  sapless  seventy  to  do  with  a  wife 
"  of  eighteen  1    Long,    little    President 
'  of  Trinity,  hast  thou  expected   the 
'  lash,   and    screened  thyself  for  fear 
'  behind    thy    barrel-gutted    Fellows  ! 
'  The  worthy  Head  and  men  of  Belial 
'  are  so  far  good  instructors,  that  by 
'  extraordinary  mulcts  they  teach  young 
'  men  one  way  of  spending  their  money. 
1  Once,  the  story  ran,  not  a  priest  in 
'  England  north  of  the  Humber  could 
'  read  his  breviary  ;  but  in  Worcester 
'  there  cannot  be  found  a  priest  who  can 
"  easily  go  through  the  service  in  Eng- 
"  lish,  much  less  in  the  statutory  Latin. 
"  New  is  a  place  where  boys  choose  a 
"  boy  to  be  their  Warden.     What  shall 
"  I  say  of  you,  haughty  and  imperious 
"  Fellows   of    Queen's  1      Your  know- 
"  ledge  of  Aristotle  is  as  great  as  your 
"  rudeness.     In  All  Souls'  inhabit  your 
"  smarts,  your  gallant  gentlemen,  whom 
"  by  their  way  of  life  you  would  think 
"  to  be  all  bodies  and  no  souls  at  all. 
"  Brasenose  has  a  tendency  to  annex 
"  fat  livings.     Lincoln  always  was,  and 
"  always  will  be,  under  the  devil's  in- 
"  spection "    (a  reflection    perhaps    on 
Wesley  of  a  proverb  of  doubtful  im- 
port).   "  Jesus  smells  of  toasted  cheese  ; 
"  Exeter  is  unhappy  in  being  still  des- 
"  tined  to  be  governed  by  old  women. 
'  Pembroke  is  distinguished  as  owning 
'  a  worthy  who  in    public  advocates 
'  frugal   education  for   others   and   in 
'  private  gorges  himself.      Oriel  men 
'  are   all   confoundedly  in   debt.     We 
'  say  nothing  of  the  Merton  Lollards, 
'  because  nothing  good  is  to  be  said  of 
'  them." 

All  this  was  declaimed,  the  action 
being  suited  to  the  word  :  Glendall,  for 
example  (1655),  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  "  a  great  mimic,"  —  indeed  he 
was  an  amateur  actor  —  and  another 
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shook  a  dice-box  at  Delaune,  President 
of  St.  John's,  as  he  entered  the  Theatre, 
crying,  "  Jacta  est  alea  !  Seven's  the 
main,  Doctor  ! "  And  now  we  can  see 
with  what  justice  a  young  fellow-com- 
moner in  a  play  thus  denned  the  Terrre 
Filius  : — "  He's  the  University  jester, 
"  the  terror  of  fuddling  Doctors  and 
"  fornicating  commoners,  a  servitor  in 
"  scandal  and  harlequin  of  the  sciences. 
"  He  has  the  modesty  of  an — informer, 
"  the  manners  of  a — Dutch  trooper, 
"  the  learning  of  a — mountebank,  and 
"  the  wit  of  a  projector — who  obliges 
"  the  public  and  perfects  his  own  ruin. 
"  His  continued  railing  at  the  Uni- 
"  versity  looks  as  if  he  were  married  to 
"  her,  and  his  expulsion  proves  he's 
"  divorced  from  her." 

The  Terrae  Filii  were  paid  for  their 
trouble  in  coin  of  various  ciirrency. 
Brathwait  (1611),  who  wrote  "Barnabas 
Itinerarium,"  "  exhibited  in  his  speech 
"  such  signs  of  proficiency  that  he  re- 
"  ceived  considerable  encouragement  to 
"  pursue  his  studies,  as  also  a  free 
"  tender  of  ample  preferment."  Now 
and  then,  too,  destined  victims  bought 
themselves  off,  the  ladies  paying  black 
mail  in  kisses,  and  the  Doctors  in  livings. 

But  the  cash  they  got  was  generally 
rather^  harder.  The  Statutes  preserved 
their  existence ;  but  contumelious,  re- 
proachful, or  defamatory  language  used 
in  any  speech  or  argument  at  Disputa- 
tions was  punishable  by  a  forced  recan- 
tation, imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
damages.  And  these  penalties  were 
brought  to  bear  on  that  "impudent 
buffoon,"  as  Ayliffe  has  it,  "  of  no  repu- 
tation in  himself,  called  a  Terrae  Filius." 
At  Cambridge  express  ordinances  were 
made  "to  do  away  with  the  follies  and 
"  coarse  jests  of  the  Triposes  (morionum) 
"  at  Disputations." 

Hoskins  had  been  expelled  and  was 
never  made  a  regent,  and  Laud  was  not 
the  man  to  let  such  a  precedent  fall 
through :  Masters  was  six  years  in 
banishment.  The  Calvinists  were  a 
match  for  the  Arminians  :  they  turned 
Pittis  out  and  made  Addison  recant. 
The  Stuarts  returned,  but  Field  had  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Heads,  and  the  senior 


proctor.  "  Pondering  with  myself,"  he 
said  in  his  apology,  "  and  upon  recourse 
'  had  to  second  and  more  prudent 
'  thoughts,  I  profess  myself  swayed  by 
'  the  moment  of  my  proper  conscience 
'  to  acknowledge  my  detested  error,  and 
'  my  just  sorrow  for  this  my  offence  aud 
*•  misdemeanour." 

Sometimes  the  aggrieved  took  the 
law  out  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  hands. 
More  (1681)  got  a  cudgelling,  Eobery 
(1713)  to  escape  one  skulked  into  a 
nobleman's  coach-and-six,  Hogarth  in 
1721  drew  for  us  another  being  mauled 
in  the  very  Theatre  by  the  Doctors  and 
the  "  Toasts,"  the  modest  but  "  marry- 
ing "  women  of  Oxford. 

NOT  were  the  penalties  always  direct. 
It  was  probably  South's  virulence  which 
postponed  for  ten  years  his  institution 
to  a  canonry  in  Christ  Church.  Robery's 
speech  was,  by  order  of  Convocation, 
burnt  in  the  yard  before  the  Theatre 
by  a  yeoman-bedell.  Sometimes,  with 
questionable  legality,  the  Act  was  for- 
bidden to  be  held,  though  even  the 
Presbyterians  did  not  always  put 
it  down.  Careles  and  Levinz  (1651), 
Whitehall  and  Glendall  (1655),  Danvers 
(1657),  Pittis  and  Addison  (1658),  and 
again  South  (1659),  were  Terras  Filii  in 
their  time :  and  in  1 654  the  Praevaricators 
"opened  their  drolleries"  at  St.  Mary's. 
But  after  Monmouth's  rising,  though 
Oxford  had  behaved  well,  Jeffreys  gave 
them  such  a  "music-speech"  that  the 
Act  that  summer  cried  "Good-night" 
to  her,  arid  the  Doctors  heard  no  "  bug- 
bear Terras  Filius"  for  eight  years.  In 
1703,  1709,  1713,  and  1733,  the 
Terras  Filius  and  the  would-be  maker 
of  the  "  music-speech,"  even  if  they 
appeared  in  the  Theatre,  were  not 
allowed  to  harangue.  After  1733,  no 
genuine  representative  of  the  race  pre- 
sented himself  :  for,  though  thirty  years 
later  the  town  was  so  much  alarmed  by 
the  announcement  of  a  Terrse  Filius 
(in  the  shape  of  the  terrible  Sam  Foote 
of  Worcester,  backed  up  by  Charles 
Churchill)  that  it  was  for  anticipating 
the  University  in  suppressing  the  in- 
truder, still  this  personage  was  not  harm- 
less only,  but  spurious,  and  a  mere  open- 
air  actor. 
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What  has  "become  (ask  some  of  my 
readers,  regretfully)  of  this  Oxonian 
tendency  to  "  licentious  lying  and  rail- 
ing "  ?  Did  it  cease  when  "  the  land 
flowed"  less  abundantly  "with  syllogisms 
and  ale;"  when  the  magnum  of  port, 
the  dice-box,  and  the  pipe  no  longer 
lorded  it  in  the  Common-room  and  still 
less  invaded  the  study ;  when  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  outer  world  dispelled 
the  grossness  and  narrowness  of  a  life 
too  isolated  and  monastic  1 

The  tendency,  it  must  be  owned, 
remains  :  the  tirades  against  Hobbes 
with  which  the  Oxford  mathematicians 
scandalised  Sorbiere  find  their  antitype 
in  "  A  Yoice  from  the  Uninitiated,  or 
"  the  Mysteries  of  the  Lincoln  Common- 
"room"  (1852);  the  title  of  Teme 
Films,  borrowed  by  him  who  wrote 
that  inflammatory  and  sarcastic  piece 
"  Articles  presented  against  this  present 
Parliament"  (1648),  by  Ned  Ward 
(1708),  by  Amherst  (1721),  and  by  other 
less  disreputable  essayists,  such  as  the 
elder  Colman  in  1747  and  1763,  might 
well  be  borrowed  by  some  Oxonian 
controversialists  of  the  present  day ; 
"  the  old  trumpeter  of  Liberty  Hall " 
(1756)  still  sets  the  echoes  of  the 
University  flying.  The  tendency  to 
abuse  remains  :  but  there  is  less  that 
needs  to  be  abused,  and  there  is  more 
self-respect  in  those  who  are  abusive. 
No  brace  of  disputants  would  now,  like 
Bowles  and  Allestree  (16&2),  wage  from 
opposite  rostra  in  the  Theatre, 

"  A  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues." 

The  office  of  Terrse  Filius  has,  in  fact, 
been  "put  into  commission,"  and  its 
duties  are  discharged  by  the  under- 
graduates in  the  gallery. 

And  now  the  wearied  president  has 
"  dissolved  this  convocation,"  and  I  have 
to  record  the  other  festivities  of  the  Act. 
These  compared  with  those  of  to-day 
were  few,  and  owed  little  to  the  ener- 
getic rivalry  of  individual  colleges.  In 
1634  (writes  the  fulsome  Cartwright), 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  Dean,  Oxford 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
"  a  peopled  village,"  and  the  Act  "  a 
learned  wake  "  or  "a  shepherd's  feast." 


In  June  1867,  concerts    were  given 
at  Christ  Church,  Pembroke,  Queen's, 
Exeter,  and  Magdalen,  and  also  by  the 
Magdalen  choir,  and  the  Oxford  Orpheus 
and  the  University  Amateur   Musical 
Societies  :    there   were,  besides,   three 
exercises    for    the    Baccalaureate    and 
two  for  the  Doctorate  of  Music.     There 
was   "The   University  Ball,"  balls   at 
Brasenose,  Christ  Church,  Exeter,  and 
the  University  Lodge   of  Freemasons : 
two  amateur  dramatic  companies   per- 
formed, and  some   of  the  pieces  were 
written  by  themselves  :    there  was   a 
flower-show  at  New,  and  a  fete  at  St. 
John's,  and  there  were  also  water-parties 
to  Nuneham,  and  drives  to  Blenheim. 
Nor  was  the  May  term  at  Cambridge 
less  gay. 

Turning  from  this  to  the  Oxford  of 
which  we  have  been  thinking,  we  find 
that  everybody  adjourned  from  the  Shel- 
donian  to  a  tennis-court,  which  was  then 
at  Headington  (it  was  most  likely  built 
when  Charles,  on  his  restitution, 
brought  tennis  into  fashion),  and  in 
which  the  dons  when  they  suppressed  a 
Teme  Filius  or  a  "music-speech,"  al- 
lowed professionals  to  act  by  way  of 
appeasing  the  discontented, and  "flinging 
a  sop  to  Cerberus." 

At  the  visits  of  James  I.  and  his  son, 
as  at  those  of  Elizabeth  and  at  other 
times,  academics  not  only  wrote  plays, 
but  acted  in  them  at  Oxford  or  at 
Woodstock ;  in  this,  perhaps,  they 
were  aided  by  the  choristers,  for  the 
children  of  the  King's  Eevels  performed 
in  their  theatre  at  Black  Friars.  Such, 
a  play  was  "The  Eeturn  from  Par- 
nassus; or,  the  Scourge  of  Simony," 
written  by  the  Johnians,  and  acted  by 
them  at  Cambridge  about  1 602  :  such 
"The  Seven  Days  of  the  Week"  at 
St.  John's,  Oxford  (1607) :  and  such 
"  The  lioyal  Slave,"  acted  by  Busby  and 
other  students  of  Christ  Church  before 
Charles  and  Henrietta  (1636).  Ham- 
mond was  demoralized  by  professional 
actors.  There  were,  besides,  puppet- 
shows,  representing  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Nineveh, 
or  such  as  "  Great  Britain's  Looking- 
glass "  (1634). 

Amateur  theatricals,  however,  were 
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almost  too  carnal  for  the  godly,  nor  do 
•we  find  that  they  revived  after  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
tennis-court,  however,  was  a  theatre 
less  spiteful  but  far  pleasanter  than  the 
Sheldonian,  and  it  seems  to  have 
witnessed  some  queer  frolics  (1693). 
In  1709,  "by  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties, a  puppet-show  supplied  the  place 
of  an  Act ;  and  the  chatter  of  the  fantoc- 
cini, then  all  the  fashion  in  town,  was 
"  as  profitable  and  original "  as  the  "  mu- 
sic-speech "  and  the  prize  compositions 
which  were  to  have  been  recited.  Four 
years  later  the  actors  from  the  poor  the- 
atre in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
once  used  to  perform  none  but  women, 
•went  down  on  a  similar  occasion  to  Head- 
ington.  The  players  turned  academics, 
and  the  academics  authors :  but  the  piece 
and  the  corps  were  equally  bad, — there 
was  one  star  (owned  a  prudent  pub- 
lisher), a  scion  of  the  noble  and  neigh- 
bouring house  of  Bertie,  but  even  the 
farewell  epilogue,  spoken  by  Miss  Willis, 
did  not  redeem  the  rest.  Though  it  soon 
became  unnecessary  to  substitute  for 
"  the  licence  of  a  Terrse  Filius  the  well- 
bred  satire  of  a  Poncinello,"  graphically 
described  in  a  poem  called  "  Pupae  Ges- 
ticulantes,"  and  though,  therefore,  before 
176 3  the  Headington  theatricals  were  put 
under  the  ban,  yet  "the  play"  was  toodear 
to  men  of  the  last  century  to  be  tamely 
abandoned.  Burattini,  indeed,  had  had 
their  day,  but  even  in  1780  the  drama 
flourished  at  Burford  and  at  Woodstock, 
and  long  before  Foote's  time,  as  in  1733, 
the  "  Jack  Wildings  "  and  "Papillions" 
of  Oxford  could  tell  of  pretty  actresses 
at  "  Abington  in  de  county  of  Berks." 

There  were  also  at  the  Act  industrial 
exhibitions,  and  menageries  of  wild 
beasts  (1634),  balls,  assemblies,  levees, 
and  promenades  (17 73  and  1793).  Men 
treated  their  ladies  to  a  row  or  a  sail  up 
to  Godstowe,  and  there  among  the 
ruins  of  the  nunnery  ate  strawberries 
and  cream.  Nuneham  was  forbidden 
ground  ;  no  one  was  to  trespass  on  Lord 
Harcourt's  demesne.  A  show  of  carna- 
tions in  the  town-hall  was  the  harbinger 
of  the  flower  fetes  (1782),  and  once  at 
least  a  great  breakfast  was  given  in  the 
open  air  (1787).  In  Trinity  Gardens  is 


a  row  of  trees  arching  over,  to  make,  as 
it  were,  a  groined  roof  for  a  broad  path 
which  runs  the  length  of  a  splendid  lawn ; 
to  the  left  is  the  inner  court,  in  front  are 
the  princely  elms  of  St.  John's,  to  the 
right  the  grey  tower  of  Wadham  :  there, 
with  music  near  at  hand,  and  under  "the 
chequered  shade  of  quivering  limes," 
full  of  their  bitter  fragrance,  they  held 
the  banquet ;  gay  dresses,  set  off"  by 
leaves  delicately  green,  recalled  scenes 
in  the  coloured  life  of  the  Continent, 
and  of  an  earlier  England. 

Most  striking  of  the  entertainments 
was  the  classical  music.  The  taste  for 
the  higher  development  and  elaboration 
of  this  art  may  be  said  to  be  modern  ;  it 
came  to  humanize  those  who,  as  a  people, 
were  not  aesthetic,  and  had  lost  enthu- 
siasm for  artistic  beauty.  The  Uni- 
versity, indeed,  almost  ignored  musical 
science ;  she  countenanced  music,  but 
as  an  inferior  faculty;  she  granted 
degrees  in  music,  which  gave  (I  believe 
they  still  give)  to  Bachelors  the  right  of 
reading  Boethius  on  "  Harmony,"  and  to- 
Doctors  the  right  of  lecturing  on  that 
work,  and  in  1 626  the  Chair  of  Music  and 
the  office  of  Choragus  were  established. 
Individuals  were  less  negligent :  in  1651 
we  have  Anthony  Wood,  then  in  his 
fourth  year  of  residence,  and  others, 
desiring  to  be  taught  the  art ;  he  learned 
"  the  six  bells  and  the  violin,"  and  then 
indulged  in  "  silly  frolics,"  such  perhaps 
as  a  serenade :  in  1654,  Evelyn  is  de- 
tained from  the  Latin  sermon  by  music 
(voices  and  theorbos),  "  performed  by 
some  ingenious  scholars"  at  All  Souls', 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  dinner.  After- 
wards, while  the  Spectator  was  dispa- 
raging Italian  as  against  old  English 
songs,  a  passion  for  oratorio  and  Italian 
opera  grew  strong  in  Oxford.  The  Pro- 
fessors of  Music  and  Poetry  lectured 
when  the  rest  were  dumb :  their  dis- 
courses were  "  pretty  eating  enough  for 
"  young  people,  but  to  others  they  were 
"  no  more  than  whipt  cream  and  syllabub. " 
For  at  Oxford,  as  at  Cambridge,  the  good 
old  school  to  which  Hearne  belonged  dis- 
liked the  taste ;  if  the  young  men  took  to 
music  and  modern  languages,  they  must 
forego  ale  and  tobacco;  it  was  new-fan- 
gled, said  the  Doctors,  it  was  not  natural, 
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it  was  not  English,  to  desert  the  coffee- 
house or  the  Common-room  for  an  Har- 
monic   Society.     They   growled    most 
deeply   at  "  one    Handel,   a  foreigner, 
"  who  (they  say)  was  born  at  Hanover . . . 
"  and  his  lousy  crew,  a  great  number  of 
"foreign  fiddlers."      Still,  in  the  very 
Sheldonian,    his    oratorios    were    per- 
formed, and  sometimes  "the  Chevalier's" 
own  hand  would  wave  the  conductor's 
bSton.  Great  and  popular  as  Handel  was, 
his  lively  audience  made  a  butt  of  him. 
Thus,  once  he  had  issued  more  tickets 
than,  when  he  was  allowed  the  use  of 
the  building,  he  had  agreed  to  issue,  and 
the  crowd  pressed  on  him  :  "  Carry  it 
off  with  an  air,  Baron,"  punned  a  Cam- 
bridge stranger,  and  "  Truly,"  cried  a 
Christ  Church  beau,  "  'tis  my  opinion 
"  that  the  Theatre  was  erected  for  other 
"  guise  purposes  than  to  be  prostituted 
"  to  a  company  of  squeaking,  bawling, 
"  outlandish  singsters,  let  the  agreement 
"  be  what  it  may."     So  grateful,  how- 
ever, was  he  to  Oxford  for  her  appre- 
ciation  of  his  genius,  that  he   would 
willingly  have  bequeathed  all  his  manu- 
script music  (it  was  worth  3,0001.)  to 
the   Bodleian.      Lord   Crewe   had  left 
New  College  some  money  for  a  gaudy 
dinner:     after     1750,    however,    that 
generous  House  spent  it  on  a  musical 
entertainment  at  Commemoration.     But 
there  were  almost   every  Monday  con- 
certs of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
In  Michaelmas  and  Easter  terms  was 
given  a  miscellany  or  a  grand  piece  of 
choral  music  in  Lent ;  "The Messiah;" 
at  the  Act  "The  Messiah,"  "  The  Atha- 
liah,"  and  other  oratorios,  sometimes  an 
opera,    as    "The   Prodigal   Son,"   or   a 
masque,   as   the  "  Acis    and   Galatea." 
And  in  these  pieces,  played  to  "  enor- 
mous brilliant    audiences,"    Mara   and 
Catalani,  Galli  and  Linley,  and  Billing- 
ton,  did  not  disdain  to  sing. 

After  the  Commemoration,  undergra- 
duates (studious  and  idle  alike)  are  now 
hunted  out  of  Oxford, — kept  back  by 
dykes,  as  their  "Journal "  has  it,  like  an 
encroaching  sea.  Permission  to  reside 
at  Christmas  and  at  Easter  is,  indeed, 
granted  as  a  favour  to  the  industrious  ; 
but  even  the  industrious  may  not,  dur- 
ing the  four  or  five  months  of  the  sum- 


mer recess,  use  the  open  libraries  or  enjoy 
the  pleasant  calm  of  the  place,  though 
it  is  not  clear,  or,  at  least,  not  in  every 
House,  that  they  have  no  rights  in  va- 
cation  over  their    rooms ;    they   spoil 
Oxford,  it  is  thought,  as  an  assemblage 
of  clubs ;  they  are  "  excrescences,"  and 
must  be  pruned  away.     It  was  not  so 
once.  At  Cambridge,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  was  an  elaborate  discipline 
in  vacation  time.  Boy-students  disputed 
not  in  hall  only,  but  in  their  tutors' 
rooms.      Who  has  forgotten   Milton's 
vacation  Exercise  in  which  "Ens "figures 
as  the  father  of  the  ten  "  predicaments" 
with  "quality,  quantity,  and  relation," 
all  redolent   of  the  Parva  Logicalia  ? 
There,  at  this  day,  are  undergraduate 
students  in  the  long  vacation.     So  at 
Oxford,  till  times  comparatively  recent, 
there  were  "  comitial  exercises "  after 
the  Act,    and  though    the   term   had 
ended  the  University  Sermons  were  still 
preached  at   St.  Mary's :    on  the   first 
Sunday  in  August,  a  Fellow  of  Merton 
filled  the  pulpit,  and  once,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Wesley  addressed  a  throng 
of  undergraduates  from  the  same  place. 
"The  Royal  Slave"  was  acted  on  the 
30th  of  August,  and  it  was  only  during 
September  that  the   Monday   concerts, 
were   not  given.     Indeed,   those   who 
wished  to  go  home  bought  horses  for  the 
journey  and  sold  them  on  their  return. 

I  cannot  trace  the  steps  in  that  change 
thrcmgh  which  Elia  came  to  find  the 
walks  in  vacation-time  so  much  his  own, 
and  the  halls  deserted.  Quick  travelling  is 
doubtless  one ;  my  readers  will  assuredly 
make  out  another  from  an  anecdote  of 
a  Dean  of  Magdalen.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he  to  some  undergraduates  linger- 
ing one  summer  among  the  cloistered 
charms  of  their  common  college,  "gen- 
"tlemen,  I  find  that  the  statutes  of 
"  this  House  do  not  allow  me  to  send 
"  you  down,  and  you  may  therefore  stay 
"  where  you  are.  But  you  will  attend 
"  Divine  service  twice  a  day,  and  (as 
"  I  order  dinner)  don't  be  surprised  if 
"  you  get  short  commons.  There  are 
"  some  devils,  we  are  told,  which  go  not 
"  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  I 
"  consider  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  of  that 
"  kind." 
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PERSONS. 


ALICE,  Sister  to  Montagu. 

SCENE,  —  The  Garden  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Grin- 
delwald. 

TIME,  —  Late  in  September. 

Bernard.  Look,  where  sadly  the  poor 
wretch  sits  reading  !  I  have  been  hunt- 
ing for  you  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 
What  then  can  you  have  found  to  in- 
terest you  in.  the  library  of  the  hotel? 
I  thought  it  contained  nothing  but 
German  magazines,  and  the  usual  ghastly 
shelf  of  English  hymn-books  provided  by 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  Society.  As  for  the 
newspapers  I  prefer  leaving  them  alone. 
The  landlord  would  spend  his  money  far 
better  in  keeping  a  competent  person  to 
assure  us  there  was  no  news  to  vex  our- 
selves with. 

Montagu.  Quite  true  ;  but  my  book 
is  neither  English  nor  periodical.  It  is 
the  Phaedo,  which  I  brought  out  with 
me  as  likely  to  be  more  congenial  to 
these  scenes  on  a  day  of  rest  than  the 
Times  or  Galignani. 

B.  But  why  take  a  book  at  all  1  No 
book  is  congenial  enough.  I  do  not 
know  what  might  have  happened  if  the 
Greek  mind  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  influences  of  these  mountains  ;  for 
I  believe  the  fancied  insensibility  of  the 
ancient  poets  to  scenery  is  really  the 
insensibility  of  hasty  readers  to  touches 
too  delicate  for  them  to  appreciate.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  ice-world  is  still 
waiting  for  some  one  to  sing  of  it  wor- 
thily, iinless  indeed  you  are  content  with 
Longfellow's  feckless  youth  and  his  non- 
descript banner. 

M.  Heaven  forbid  !  why,  I  can  hardly 
forgive  you  for  reminding  me  of  them. 
However,  I  have  just  found  something 
more  to  the  purpose  in  one  of  Plato's 


quasi-prophetic  flights.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  his  vision  a  childish  dream, 
and  my  application  of  it  weak  and  far- 
fetched ;  when  Plato  spreads  the  wings 
of  his  fancy  and  soars  out  of  the  visible 
world,  the  reader  may  scoff  or  adore  as 
the  humour  takes  him.  Here  is  the 
passage,  p.  109  of  the  Phaedo. 

B.  If  any  blasphemies  occur  to  me,  I 
promise  to  keep  them  to  myself.  This 
is  the  place  you  mean,  where  Socrates  is 
prevailed  on  to  describe  the  figure  of  the 
earth  as  he  imagines  it  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member his  discourse  very  clearly,  only 
that  he  treats  the  subject  in  a  very 
different  way  from  Laplace. 

Alice.  Can  you  put  some  of  it  into 
English  for  me  ? 

M.  It  is  not  long ;  see,  this  is  the 
general  tenor  of  it.  Meseems,  says 
Socrates,  that  the  earth  is  exceeding 
great,  and  that  mankind  live  in  deep- 
sunk  hollows  of  it,  clustering  round 
about  the  seas' and  waters  as  frogs  do 
round  a  puddle.  Now  into  these  hol- 
lows the  moisture  and  the  gross  thick 
air  flow  down  and  settle,  and  the  true 
earth  is  above  them  in  the  clearness  of 
the  heavenly  ether.  Thus  we  in  the 
valleys  suppose  that  we  dwell  on  the 
earth's  true  surface,  and  take  our  air 
for  the  true  firmament,  as  one  confined 
under  the  sea  might  take  the  water  for 
an  atmosphere ;  for  by  reason  of  our 
sloth  and  feebleness  we  can  never  escape 
beyond  the  damp  vapours  that  oppress 
us,  so  as  to  perceive  the  real  world  and 
the  real  light.  But  if  we  could  once  be 
transported  thither,  \ve  should  see  all 
those  things  clear  and  perfect  which 
in  the  dull  air  beloAV  are  marred  and 
rusted,  and  behold  the  true  splendour  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  rejoice  in  a 
new  and  fuller  life.  So  far  Socrates' 
prophecy  ;  and  now  tell  me  if  you  do 
not  feel  something  like  a  fulfilment  of 
it  whenever  you  set  foot  on  a  glacier  ? 

B.  Yes,  one  should  have  spent  a  day 
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on  the  ice  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
that  vision.  I  thought  nothing  of  it 
the  first  time  I  read  it,  before  I  had 
travelled  beyond  British  grass  and  hea- 
ther. You  have  cooked  the  original  a 
little  in  your  exposition,  but  that  is  a 
licence  common  to  all  expounders  ;  and 
you  have  wisely  stopped  short  at  the 
beginning  of  the  details.  The  few 
crystals  one  picks  up  among  the  rocks 
fall  somewhat  short  of  the  gems  which, 
Plato  promises,  shall  be  found  as  plenty 
as  bilberries  under  your  feet. 

M.  And  so  they  are,  literally  under 
your  feet :  does  not  every  blow  of  the 
ice-axe  strike  out  a  shower  of  them  1 
they  go  ringing  down  the  slopes  into 
some  chasm,  and  no  man  heeds  them, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  beautiful  for 
that. 

B.  Well,  you  have  silenced  me  ;  you 
shall  enjoy  the  prophecy  unmolested, 
and  I  will  make  amends  for  my  cap- 
tiousness  by  suggesting  you  another. 
Do  you  remember  that  noble  procession 
of  the  gods  in  the  Phsedrus,  and  the 
souls  that  follow  in  their  train  ever 
striving  upward,  and  how  some  few  of 
them  succeed,  though  with  extreme  toil, 
in  rising  above  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
seizing  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  world  of 
reality  ? 

M.  Yes,  I  am  often  reminded  of  it 
when  after  a  laborious  climb  a  com- 
manding point  is  reached,  and  a  grand 
array  of  mountain  forms  bursts  as  it 
were  into  view. 

B.  And  then  we  have  our  nectar  and 
ambrosia  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  while 
mule-path  tourists  feed  on  the  rpo<£>) 
So£aiTT?7  of  their  table  d'hote,  beset  with 
endless  turmoil  of  polyglot  waiters  and 
stifled  in  a  gas-laden  atmosphere. 

M.  "We  have  our  share,  too,  of  the 
divine  frenzy  which  is  extolled  in  the 
Phsedrus.  How  can  we  better  justify 
the  impulse  that  drives  us  year  after 
year  to  the  Alps  than  by  asserting  with 
Plato,  that  there  is  a  madness  which 
genuine  lovers  of  truth  and  beauty 
welcome  as  nobler  than  reason,  and 
which  to  them  is  the  very  breath  of 
life,  to  the  many  an  inexplicable 
folly] 

B.  That  the  Alpine  enthusiasm  cer- 


tainly is  to  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
(not  to  say  the  European)  public,  and  I 
wonder  why  the  mad  doctors  have  not 
ticketed  us  yet  as  a  special  class  of 
lunatics.  There  are  plenty  of  names 
they  might  find  for  our  disorder  ;  crys- 
talloperipetomania.  orhypsochionomania, 
or  some  other  compound  equally  classical 
and  euphonious.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  when  there  are  facilities  for 
observing  the  incipient  stages  of  the 
attack  in  London,  I  constantly  expect 
to  see  a  letter  in  the  Times  from  an 
eminent  authority,  comprising  a  full  and 
particular  discussion  of  the  disease  and 
its  possible  remedies.  Plenty  of  people 
would  be  cordially  thankful  to  any  one 
who  should  provide  them  with  a  long 
ugly  word  to  throw  at  us,  the  more  bar-  . 
barously  formed  the  better ;  for  that 
seems  to  be  the  chief  point  we  aim  at 
when  we  go  about  to  compound  new 
names  for  our  wares  whether  mental  or 
corporeal,  from  philosophers  down  to 
apothecaries. 

M.  We  can  afford  to  be  called  names 
with  equanimity,  for  our  madness  is 
catching,  and  our  sect  is  on  the  increase, 
though  we  are  still,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
minority.  Multitudinous  indeed  are  the 
bearers  of  alpenstocks,  but  (to  recur  to 
the  Phaedrus) 

iroAAol  n\v  vapdrjKotp 6poi,  iravpoiSe  re  /8a«xoi. 

A.  I  have   been  very  good,  sitting 
with  you  all  this  time ;  but  if  you  mean 
to  talk  Greek,  I  shall  go  indoors  and 
fight  out  my  standing  battle  with  the 
washerwoman. 

B.  Let  her  wait,  it  will  be  a  moral 
discipline  for  her.     Of  a  truth  Nemesis 
is  inexorable,  and  if  we  are  no  longer 
exposed  to  furious  bears  on  the  moun- 
tains, they  have  only  transmigrated  into 
human   forms  to  clamour  for  centimes 
and   devour   odd  socks   with    frightful 
avidity.      I  remember    how   my   tutor 
subdued  some  very  fierce  specimens  of 
the   British  variety  at  Oxford.     There 
were  twelve  laundresses  at  Balliol ;  long 
had  the  men  groaned  silently  under  over- 
charges, when  at  length  a  cry  for  succour 
went  up  to  the  authorities.     The  twelve 
laundresses  were  summoned  to  the  tutor's 
rooms.     There  they  found  twelve  chairs 
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set  out  all  in  a  row,  and  his  one  chair 
over  against  them.  He  bade  them  be 
seated  with  lofty  courtesy,  and  briefly 
stated  the  complaints  he  had  received. 
Then  arose  a  chorus  of  shrill  expostula- 
tion, how  soap  was  so  dear,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen's things  gave  so  much  trouble, 
and  times  were  hard,  and  the  water 
harder,  and  so  forth ;  the  tutor  mean- 
while smiling  benignly  on  them,  and 
seeming  to  nod  a  placid  assent.  When 
their  voices  were  quite  exhausted,  and 
they  were  preparing  to  depart  in  all  the 
pride  of  victory,  "  Very  well,"  quoth  he, 
in  his  usual  tones  of  angelic  sweetness, 
"then  I  must  find  twelve  other  laun- 
dresses." And  the  washing  bills  collapsed 
straightway.  But  that  was  a  unique 
triumph.  You  have  not  the  same  weapon 
in  your  hands,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
face  the  monster  at  present. 

A.  No,  I  will  stay;  I  cannot  go  in 
now  that  the  light  is  just  beginning  to 
play  on  the  limestone  precipices  of  the 
Mettenberg  in  front  of  us. 

B.  Those  rocks  are  a  grand   mass. 
Considering  how  conspicuous  the  Met- 
tenberg is,   it   seems    to   be  strangely 
neglected;    it  must   command  a  mag- 
nificent near  view  of  several  peaks,  yet 
very  few  people  go  up  it. 

M.  I  felt  the  same  surprise  that  you 
do,  till  I  went  to  see  for  myself  the 
other  day.  It  is  a  great  deal  harder 
than  it  looks.  To  reach  the  highest  of 
its  three  points,  which  is  quite  invisible 
from  Grindelwald,  is  close  on  seven 
hours'  work,  the  latter  half  as  pretty 
rock-climbing  as  you  need  desire,  and 
the  guides  regard  it  with  some  respect. 
This  time,  indeed,  circumstances  being 
here  and  there  unfavourable,  they  pro- 
nounced it  as  difficult  as  the  Wetter- 
horn. 

B.  That  is  curious.  I  have  seldom 
met  with  anything  calculated  to  disturb 
my  faith  in  my  "  Alpine  Guide  ;  "  but 
in  this  case,  it  tells  me  of  grass  slopes 
leading  up  to  an  easy  ridge  of  rock.  I 
suppose  the  "  easy  ridge  "  must  be  con- 
strued with  a  certain  latitude. 

M.  Yes;  so  as  to  include  two  fairly 
troublesome  rock-chimneys,  a  couloir  full 
of  loose  gravel,  and  an  hour  over  blocks 
of  gneiss  to  the  top.  We  got  very 


angry  with  that  last  hour ;  when  we 
entered  on  it,  it  was  estimated  as  "  eine 
kleine  Viertelstunde,"  and  you  may 
imagine  our  disgust  when  we  surmounted 
the  first  rise  in  the  arete  we  were  on 
and  saw  its  true  extent.  We  were  right 
glad  to  reach  the  summit  at  the  end  of 
the  so-called  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we 
felt  that  we  had  honestly  earned  our 
repose.  The  work  had  been  heavier 
than  was  expected ;  good  snow,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  found  in  the  gravel 
couloir  on  former  occasions;  but  in  no 
case  could  the  expedition  be  justly  de- 
scribed as  an  easy  one.  Probably  the 
account  in  the  Guide-book  refers  to  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  overlooking  the 
valley. 

A.  I  hope  your  rest  at  the  top  was 
not  much  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
having  to  come  down  all  those  chimneys 
again. 

M .  We  did  not  allow  thoughts  of  any 
kind  to  disturb  us ;  but  certainly  it 
would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  go 
down  the  same  way.  Happily  our  guides 
found  a  new  and  much  pleasanter  one  on 
the  other  side,  beginning  with  a  luxu- 
rious glissade.  That  revived  our  spirits 
at  once,  and  we  came  home  as  fresh  and 
happy  as  could  be,  and  prepared  to 
recommend  the  Mettenberg  warmly  to 
any  one  at  Grindelwald  in  want  of  a 
good  single  day's  occupation  for  twelve 
or  thirteen  hours.  Even  if  it  is  not 
clear  at  the  top,  the  sight  of  the  glaciers 
during  the  climb  is  well  worth  the  labour ; 
the  Eismeer  and  its  tributaries  are  seen 
to  perfection,  and  if  you  are  lucky  you 
may  observe  several  falls  of  s^racs.  The 
bare  patch  of  rock,  called  Heisse  Platte, 
in  the  ice-fall  of  the  Viescher  Glacier,  is 
a  favourite  path  of  theirs.  By  the  way, 
a  glorious  view  of  that  ice-fall  may  be 
gained  by  a  very  moderate  walk  up  the 
Eaulhorn  path. 

A .  Glorious  indeed  ;  it  made  me  long 
to  accompany  you  in  your  high  excur- 
sions when  you   showed  it  me  a  few 
evenings  ago.     I  wish  I  could  glissade  ; 
it  must  be  very  delicious,  but  I  should 
be  afraid  of  never  stopping. 

B.  The  art  of  stopping  must  be  ac- 
quired by  a  little  rough  experience,  such 
as  one  of  my  pupils  got  when  he  exe- 
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cuted  a  notable  glissade  on  the  Buet  two 
months  past. 

M.  What  pupils  1  Are  you  then  going 
to  confirm  the  wild  rumour  I  heard  at 
Chamouni  the  other  day,  that  a  reading 
party  had  established  itself  at  Sixt  ] 

E.  To  be  sure  I  am ;  it  was  my  party. 
Humour,  forsooth  !  we  were  there  a  full 
month,  plain  for  all  folk  to  see,  no  less 
than  four  of  us ;  II  Padre,  Milord,  the 
Doctor,  and  myself,  the  Abbe. 

A.  I  have  digested  a  great  many  tales 
of  Alpine  wonders,  but  you  need  not 
expect  me  to  believe  in  an  Alpine  read- 
ing  party.     Pray  where  and  how  did 
you  invent  those  absurd  names  for  your- 
selves ? 

B.  Their  origin  is  quite  as  mysterious 
to  me  by  this  time  as  it  can  be  to  you. 
They  were   evolved  spontaneously   be- 
tween   Paris    and    Geneva,    doubtless 
according  to  laws  of  the  human  mind 
not  yet  fully  understood,  and  they  stuck 
to  us  throughout  our  stay  at  Sixt. 

M.  I  will  not  take  on  myself  to  deny 
that  you  spent  a  month  at  Sixt  with 
sundry  companions,  or  that  you  may 
have  had  some  books  with  you ;  on  the 
question  whether  you  read  them,  a  dis- 
creet man  will  suspend  his  judgment, 
even  though  you  produce  the  books  to 
testify  it. 

A.  You  are  a  great  deal  too  credulous; 
I  am  confident  it  is  a  shameless  fabrica- 
tion from  beginning  to  end.     Tell  me, 
now,  how  much  reading  you  got  through 
on  any  one  day  ] 

B.  Four  hours  not  unfrequently,  on 
the  faith  of  a  graduate. 

A.  Not  the   day  you   went   up   the 
Buet,    I   know,   nor   the   day   after,  I 
suspect. 

B.  Maybe  ;  but  we  virtuously  econo- 
mised working-time  by  choosing  a  Sun- 
day for  the  ascent.    It  was  an  admirable 
day  for  our  purpose  ;  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less,   the    snow    firm   and   crisp    and 
delicious  to  walk  on.      After  reaching 
the  top  we  stayed  an  hour  and  a  half 
by  the  stone  man  a  short  distance  below, 
luxuriating  in  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 
You   remember   how    it  displays  itself 
just  where  you  take  to  the  snow,  and  is 
then  lost  for  a  time,  to  be  enjoyed  again 
in  its  full  glory  from  the  summit. 


M.  My  first  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  was 
from  the  Buet,  and  I  still  think  that 
aspect  of  it  incomparable.  The  whole 
range  is  spread  out  at  exactly  the  right 
distance,  neither  too  far  off  to  be  dis- 
tinct, nor  too  near  to  be  comprehended  : 
on  either  hand  the  subject  array  of 
aiguilles,  dazzling  with  glaciers  or  frown- 
ing with  pinnacles  of  shattered  rock ; 
enthroned  above  them  the  supreme 
brightness  of  the  central  dome ;  no- 
thing abrupt,  nothing  inharmonious  ;  all 
stately  forms  building  up  with  infinite 
variety  a  structure  of  perfect  symmetry, 
on  which  the  beholder's  gaze  is  fixed, 
not  by  overwhelming  amazement,  but 
by  calm  and  pervading  happiness.  It 
is  sometimes  stated  as  a  drawback,  that 
the  Brevert  cuts  off  the  lower  slopes  ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  prefer  it  so  :  I  had 
rather  have  something  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation than  see  down  to  the  very  foot, 
though  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  agree 
with  a  friend  of  mine  who,  in  order  to 
leave  the  fullest  scope  for  his  imagina- 
tion, declines  to  visit  the  Alps  at  all. 
But  what  was  this  adventure  that  befel 
you  in  descending  the  Buet  1 

B.  Nothing  very  extraordinary.  We 
glissaded  down  at  express  pace  from  the 
stone  man,  not  without  some  slips  and 
tumbles,  and  were  on  a  specially  de- 
lightful slope,  when  suddenly  the  snow 
became  harder,  and  the  incline  rather 
too  steep  to  be  trifled  with.  Allez 
doucement  said  our  guide  in  a  warning 
manner,  but  the  admonition  came  too 
late  ;  we  obeyed,  indeed,  his  injunction 
to  go,  but  not  exactly  doucement.  My 
own  descent  was  precipitate,  and  when 
I  pulled  up  on  some  stones  and  looked 
back,  I  saw  Milord  flying  down  spread- 
eagle-wise,  headforemost,  preceded  by  his 
alpenstock,  and  followed  by  the  guide 
bawling  "  Arretez-le I "  Happily,  the 
Doctor,  being  in  position  at  the  bottom, 
fielded  him  with  judgment  and  dexterity 
that  might  have  saved  a  match  at  Lord's, 
and  the  alpenstock  also  was  recovered  in 
due  time.  The  event  so  impressed  our 
porter  that  he  eschewed  the  snow  and 
crawled  down  the  rocks  by  the  side. 

A.  What  was  the  distance  your  friend 
shot  over  in  that  fashion  ? 

B.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
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would  be  my  own  rough  estimate  ;  but 
the  length  of  the  slope  was  found  to 
have  increased  surprisingly  whenever 
we  recurred  to  it  in  conversation.  It  is 
now  some  weeks  since  I  parted  from  the 
others,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  ready  by 
this  time  to  aver  it  was  a  good  three 
furlongs. 

A.  It  must  have  been  like  Flaxman's 
drawing  of  Satan  falling  from  heaven. 

B.  Satan  was  better  off  in  one  re- 
spect :    he    had    no   trousers    to   tear. 
However,  no  one  was  the  worse  for  the 
excitement,   and  we  returned    to    the 
Chalet  des   Fonds  very  well    content 
with  our  expedition. 

A.  So  that  was  the  way  you  trans- 
acted your  reading  at  Sixt ;  it  would  be 
truly  charming  if  you  could  get  your 
method  more  extensively  adopted. 

B.  You  do  us  grievous  wrong.     Our 
usual  course  of  life  was  to  work  vir- 
tuously through  the  forenoon,   go   out 
about  three,  and  come  in  to  dinner ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  at  what  hour,  because 
the  hour  was  variable ;  nor  to  what  sort 
of  a  dinner,  because  the  quality  of  the 
dinner  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  many 
disturbing  forces,  sometimes  of  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  nature.     The  worst 
dinner  we  ever  got  was  in  consequence 
of  the  village  fete-day. 

M.  I  suppose  the  inhabitants  thought 
it  due  to  the  honour  of  the  patron  saint, 
not  only  that  the  faithful  should  feast, 
1  >ut  that  the  heretics  from  abroad  should 
fast. 

B.  Oh  no ;  the  good  people  of  Sixt 
are  quite  incapable  of  such  malice.  Their 
holyday  was  a  scene  of  perfect  good  hu- 
mour. All  the  morning,  a  fair  was  held 
under  the  great  lime-tree.  Pots  and 
pans  were  chaffered  for  with  much  ges- 
ticulation and  screaming  of  patois, 
while  cigars  and  slippers  were  sold  at 
fabulously  low  prices  at  the  village  shop 
hard  by  :  we  also  observed  one  large 
drum  for  sale,  without  drumsticks,  but 
such  a  trifle  must  be  overlooked  on  the 
patron  saint's  day.  There  was  a  lively 
traffic  in  bright  yellow  sponge-cakes,  and 
in  ring-shaped  loaves,  which  the  young 
men  broke  with  the  young  women,  the 
holder  of  the  largest  piece  paying  for 
the  loaf.  That  struck  me  as  a  very 


laudable  invention,  which  might  be 
tried  with  effect  at  the  ball  suppers  of 
the  civilized  world. 

A.  It  would  be  at  least  as  amusing 
as  crackers.    But  what  light  does  all  this 
throw  on  the  badness  of  your  dinner  1 

B.  Facts  first,  explanation  afterwards. 
The  diners  consisted  of  four  English  tra- 
vellers in  addition  to  our  party,  and  now 
you  shall  hear  what  was  provided  for 
eight  persons. 

Imprimis,  vermicelli  soup,  thin  and 
greasy ;  if  you  want  to  imitate  it,  stir  a 
basin  of  hot  water  with  a  bundle  of  dips 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  an  interval  of 
fifteen  minutes  for  digestion. 

Item,  seven  fried  eggs,  and  a  dish  of 
malleable  ham. 

An  interval  of  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  the  waiter  deeply  regretted  that 
there  had  not  been  enough  eggs. 

Item,  a  dish  of  liver,  in  scraps  of 
various  forms  and  sizes. 

An  interval  of  ten  minutes. 

Item,  two  very  undersized  fowls  and 
salad. 

Finally,  stewed  prunes  and  dessert. 

At  the  last  course,  Milord,  containing 
his  indignation  no  longer,  demanded  of 
the  waiter  what  was  the  meaning  of 
such  treatment.  He  smiled  a  ghastly 
smile,  and  replied  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  Monsieur,  je  crois  que  la  cuisi- 
nierealu  unpeu  trop.  The  powers  of  the 
kitchen  were  utterly  demoralized  by  the 
merrymaking  that  had  gone  on  there  all 
day,  and  therefore  it  was  that  we  did 
penance,  while  the  inhabitants  feasted. 

M.  That  waiter  must  have  been  on 
familiar  terms  with  you  to  make  such  a 
revelation. 

B.  He  was  so,  for  at  times  we  were 
the  only  guests  for  several  days  together. 
Besides,  there  was  not  much  love  lost  be- 
tween the  waiter  and  the  other  authori- 
ties of  the  house ;  he  is  solitary  and 
overworked.  Passing  travellers  do  not 
appreciate  his  character,  but  I  found  it 
quite  worthy  of  special  study,  and  have 
set  it  down  in  my  note-book. 

A.  Let  us  hear  it  then;  that  one  in- 
cident you  have  related  stamps  him  as  a 
remarkable  man. 

B.  Very  well,  these  then  are  my  ob- 
servations concerning  the  waiter  of  Sixt. 
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"  In  person  he  is  lean  and  Laggard ;  liis 

"  gait  is  shuffling,  and  his  face  is  ex- 

"  pressive  of  puzzled  melancholy  teru- 

"  pered    by  long-stauding    resignation. 

"  He  is  prematurely  wrinkled,  though 

"  liardly  middle-aged ;  the  slow  ciroui- 

"  tousness  of  his  motions  must  be  seen 

"  to  be  believed.    His  favourite  measure 

"  of  time  is  un  petit  moment,  the  value 

"  of  which  was  found  to  range  between 

"  twenty  minutes  and  three-quarters  of 

"  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances.  In 

"  conversation  he  keeps  up  a  cheerful 

"  air,  and  indulges  in  many  small  jokes 

'  on  his  toils  and  troubles,  which  he 

'  bears  with  a  calmness  worthy  of   a 

'  grander  occasion.    He  is  good-natured, 

'  and  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  eus- 

'  tomers   in  everything  except  speed ; 

'  on  that  point  he  is  immovable.     In 

"  vain  did  we  often  exhaust  all  possible 

"  signs  of  impatience ;   in  vain  would 

"  the  members  of  the  party  ask  in  turn 

"  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  if  break- 

"fast  was  ready;  the  waiter's  mystery 

"  remained     impenetrable,      and     the 

"  enigma  of  his  pttit  moment  was  solved 

"  only  by  the  actual  appearance  of  the 

"  coffee-pot.     His  delays  are  clearly  too 

"  systematic  to  be  the  result  of  mere 

"  sloth  and  helplessness ;   the  tourists 

"who   wrote  him   down    'an   amiable 

'  cretin'  in  the  visitor's  book,  took  a  very 

'  superficial  view.    The  waiter  has  made 

'  up  his  mind,  and  correctly,  that  he 

'  cannot    by  any    efforts   perform   the 

'  service  of  the  house,  single-handed  as 

'  he  is,  fast  enough  to  satisfy  all  parties, 

"  and  that   consequently  the  only  way 

"  of  avoiding  invidious   distinctions  is 

'  to  cultivate  slowness  as  an  art,  and 

'  exercise  it  on  all  comers  alike,  with 

'  strict  impartiality.     Such  then  is  his 

'  policy,  and  he  carries  it  out  with  a 

'  skill,  subtlety,  and  tenacity  worthy  of 

'  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

A,  It  must  be  worth  while  to  go  to 
Sixt,  if  it  were  only  to  see  that  per- 
sonage.    Where  did  you  take  up  your 
next  quarters  when  you  tore  yourselves 
away  from  admiring  his  abilities  1 

B.  After   disporting   ourselves   some 
days  at  Chamouni  we  settled  at  Cham- 
pery, and  pronounced  it  in  most  respects 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Sixt,  espe- 


cially as  regards  the  ascent  commonly 
made  from  it.  The  Dent  du  Midi  seems 
to  find  more  favour  with  the  public  than 
the  Buet,  and  Champery  is  very  proud 
of  it,  insomuch  that  there  is  no  small 
staring  with  telescopes  and  banging  of 
maroons  when  a  party  is  sighted  at  the 
top.  But  it  is  as  unmannerly  and  ill- 
conditioned  a  mountain  as  ever  I  had 
the  honour  of  becoming  acquainted 
with ;  the  usual  route  up  it  combines 
a  maximum,  of  labour  with  a  minimum 
of  interest.  Screes  are  endurable  in 
moderation,  but  climbing  up  them  for 
three  mortal  hours  becomes  exceedingly 
wearisome ;  and  if  at  the  end  you  see 
nothing  but  mist  for  your  pains,  as  was 
our  case,  it  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
We  did  get  a  little  excitement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  descent;  for  we  had 
joined  a  large  party,  and  the  rearguard 
kept  the  vanguard  well  on  the  alert  by 
bringing  down  a  plentiful  shower  of 
stones  small  and  great.  It  was  very 
moderate  pastime  for  us  in  front,  but 
for  want  of  any  other  diversion  not 
wholly  despicable. 

M.  The  Col  de  Sageroux  might  have 
pleased  you  better.  The  climbing  on 
the  Champery  side  is  indeed  mostly  on 
screes,  but  they  are  never  so  easy  as  to 
be  monotonous ;  in  bad  weather  they 
are  capable  of  being  extremely  awkward. 
The  summit  of  the  pass  commands  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Sixt,  while 
the  Buet  and  Mont  Blanc  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  Tour  Sallieres  and  its 
glaciers  close  at  hand,  come  out  very 
grandly.  There  is  work  to  be  done 
in  that  region,  I  should  think;  those 
glaciers  have  not  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  are  said  by  those  who  have 
been  on  them  to  be  difficult. 

A.  What  courage  the    first    glacier 
explorers    must    have    had  when   the 
dangers  of  the  ice  were  all  strange  and 
unknown !   I  fancy  them  like  Hercules 
plunging  into  the  vague   and  terrible 
Hades. 

M.  The  simile  might  apply  if  their 
course  had  been  a  succession  of  tumbles 
into  crevasses ;  but  it  was  mostly  up- 
ward, and  into  regions  much  more  like 
Heaven  than  Hades. 

B.  Xot  always.     It  is  not  heavenly 
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to  be  beaten  back  by  a  snowstorm,  or 
to  be  under  a  battery  of  falling  stones  ; 
and  then  moraines  are  frequently  calcu- 
lated to  try  the  temper  of  a  saint.  It 
is  at  least  as  bad  as  purgatory  to  lose 
one's  way  on  a  moraine  in  the  dark,  and 
I  doubt  whether  Hercules  ever  got  any- 
thing so  nasty  to  walk  on. 

M.  Doubtless  the  glaciers  have  at 
times  their  fearful  and  monstrous  aspects 
for  us ;  indeed,  it  is  but  lately  that  men 
have  learnt  to  see  them  under  any  other. 
It  requires  much  training  to  pay  a  calm 
and  cheerful  homage  to  Nature  in  her 
wilder  moods,  instead  of  grovelling  in 
mere  terror.  One  sees  the  tendency  of 
the  natural  man  in  the  mythologies  of 
Northern  Europe,  to  which  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  contributed  little  but 
images  of  horror  and  gloom. 

B.  Come,  you  must  not  accuse  the 
Norsemen  of  grovelling.  Their  Frost 
Giants  were  huge  and  formidable,  but 
by  no  means  invulnerable.  Thor  gave 
them  some  shrewd  knocks  with  his 
hammer  Mb'luir. 

A.  The  prototype  of  the  ice-axe,  and 
a  better  one  than  you  will  find  in 
Plato. 

M.  Perhaps  glaciers  had  as  great  a 
share  as  rivers  in  giving  rise  to  the 
legends  of  dragons.  One  might  easily 
fancy  them  the  living  guardians  of  a 
lofty  temple,  coiled  about  its  approaches 
and  letting  none  pass  but  duly  prepared 
worshippers. 

A .  But  now  and  then  a  foolish  mortal 
strays  toward  the   sanctuary  unwarily, 
and   the  monster  gapes  and   swallows 
him. 

M.  We  might  extract  a  whole  com- 
mentary on  the  Norse  mythology  from 
these  mountains.  Here  we  see  the  peak 
which  was  represented  by  the  temple 
built  on  a  mound,  and  the  glacier  wind- 
ing round  its  base,  which  was  figured 
by  a  circle  of  stones  about  the  temple. 

B.  For  want  of  a  live  dragon,  I  sup- 
pose.    We  shall  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  uphold  the  glaciers  against  the  sun, 
as  the  origin  of  all  mythology  whatever. 
Montagu  shall  set  forth  the  theory  in  a 
book,  and  I  will  review  it  (mind,  I  don't 


promise  to  read  it — that  is  quite  another 
affair).  Or  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  perhaps  ; 
they  would  have  a  more  tractable  sub- 
ject than  the  one  he  threatened  to 
write  the  other  day  on  casting  off  the 
rope  after  the  last  expedition  of  the 
season. 

M.  And  why  not  ?  The  rope  was  an 
excellent  sound  rope,  and  had  done  us 
good  and  faithful  service,  and  we  felt 
a  real  pang  of  regret  in  parting  from 
it ;  sonnets  have  been  written  on  much 
less  promising  matter.  But  look,  what 
a  glorious  sunset  is  coming  on.  There 
stands  the  Eiger's  head  clear  above  the 
wreath  of  mist,  like  Zeus  with  a  garland 
on  his  temples.  At  times  I  could  almost 
fall  down  and  worship  those  heights  ; 
they  rise  grand  and  silent,  like  the 
hoary  deities  of  some  ancient  dynasty. 

B.  You  should  rather  worship  the 
sun,  from  whom  their  divinity  is  bor- 
rowed, and  without  whose  rays  they  are 
more  like  the  joyless  phantoms  of  the 
Homeric  under-world. 

A.  The  warm,  glow  lighting  up  the 
cold  snow-peaks  reminds  me  of  Pyg- 
malion and  his  statue.     But  it  is  sad 
to  watch  it  fading  away,  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  friend's  life.     I  can  hardly  stay 
to  see  it. 

B.  Do  not  go  yet,  or  you  lose  the 
finest  effects  of  all.     Mark  that  single 
scarlet  point  of  the  Viescherhorner  still 
burning  behind  the  dull  white  ridge. 
And  now  the  last  golden  arrow  falls  on 
the  summit  of  the  Eiger,  and  a  faint 
rose-light   undulates    on    the    rounded 
slopes  of  its  crest.     There,  it  is  gone  ; 
perhaps  we  have  seen  it  for  the  last 
time  this  year. 

M.  Yes,  those  parting  gleams  were 
exquisitely  beautiful :  let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  them,  and  store  up  the  memory 
of  them  to  last  us  through  the  winter. 

A.  And  now  I  must  really  go  in  and 
pack,  or  we  shall  never  get  to  Berne 
to-morrow. 

B.  Well,  we  must  accept  our  destiny. 
The  weather  shows  signs  of  breaking 
up,  the  holidays   are  well-nigh   spent, 
and  the  frogs  must  go  home  to  their 
puddle. 
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is  famous  for  its  waterfalls. 
"  The  mountains,"  to  use  the  expressive 
language  of  a  Belgian  tourist  whom  I  met 
at  Utne,  "are  peopled  with  them.  They 
lend  animation  to  every  scene,  and  hang 
from  every  cliff  their  scarf  of  liquid  dra- 
pery." Hundreds  of  cascades  unknown 
to  fame,  though  far  higher  and  grander 
than  the  two  celebrated  Staubbach,  may 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  single  day's 
journey  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior. 
During  a  drive  of  ten  miles  through  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  Romsdal,  I  counted 
no  less  than  fifty  waterfalls,  .most  of 
which  were  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,  varying  in  size  from  a 
thin  silver  thread — scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  glittering  mica  rock,  but 
for  the  brighter  sparkle  of  the  sun  upon 
it— to  a  magnificent  full-bodied  torrent 
wreathed  with  rainbows,  pourinw  its 
white  fury  far  down  into  some  unex- 
plored abyss,  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
And  who  that  has  once  seen  can  ever 
forget  the  sublimity  of  the  waterfalls  of 
the  Naerodel,  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  head 
of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  shut  in  by  perpen- 
dicular precipices  from  two  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Every  ten  yards  or  so, 
some  torrent  from  the  wide  snow-fjelds 
above  hurls  itself  down ;  and  the  white 
gleam  of  its  foaming  waters  has  a  pecu- 
liarly wild  unearthly  look  when  seen  at 
evening,  as  I  chanced  to  see  it  amid 
the  gloomy  shadows  of  this  tremendous 
defile. 

Of  the  waterfalls  of  Norway  the  most 
numerous  as  well  as  the  finest  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Hardanger  district.  In  this 
region  are  the  Rembiedals-fos  and  the 
Sky ttic-fos— both  very  magnificent  falls, 
though  situated  in  remote  out-of-the-way 
glens,  and  therefore  visited  by  few  tra- 
vellers. Here,  too,  is  the  better-known 
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Ostend-fos,  formed  by  an  enormous  body 
of  water  falling  down  perpendicularly 
for  nearly  700  feet  into  the  depths  of 
the  Steindal  valley — not  far  from  the 
station-house  of  Vikb'r.  But  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  waterfalls  of  the 
Hardanger  is  the  Vbring-fos,  said  indeed 
to  be  the  grandest  cataract  in  Europe, 
and  the  lion  of  Norway.  Its  height  is 
upwards  of  900  feet,  and  its  volume  of 
water  fully  larger  than  that  of  the 
Handek  in  Switzerland.  A  Frenchman 
on  one  occasion  was  so  excited  at  the 
thought  of  visiting  it,  that  even  when 
his  steamer  entered  the  Hardanger  Fjord, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant,  he  broke 
out  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  "  I 
am  coming  near  it ;  I  am  coming  near ; 
for  thirty  year  I  dream  of  Vbring-fos." 
The  spectacle  is  indeed  grand  beyond 
description;  but  it  labours  under  the 
great  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  below.  I  believe  that  one  or 
two  daring  cragsmen  succeeded  in  get- 
ting pretty  near  the  foot  of  it;  but  their 
view  of  the  waterfall  was  greatly  ob- 
structed by  a  projecting  rock.  The 
ordinary  tourist  sees  it  from  the  edge 
of  a  great  precipice  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  top  of  the  fall.  Keep- 
ing a  firm  hold  of  the  guide's  hand — 
if  you  have  a  sufficient  nerve  and  are 
not  oppressed  with  giddiness — you  can 
bend  your  body  half  over  and  look  down 
into  the  awful  abyss  filled  with  seething 
•waters  and  blinding  mists.  A  vision  of 
a  great  white  mass  of  foam  falling, 
minute  after  minute,  pausing  as  it  were 
at  intervals  at  mid-air,  but  still  falling 
down,  down,  far  out  of  sight  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  with  a  roar  that 
seems  to  shake  the  rocks  to  their  foun- 
dations, is  caught  during  the  frenzied 
gaze  and  photographed  upon  the  memory 
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for  ever.  Woe  betide  the  unhappy 
tourist  who  is  seized  by  nightmare  the 
first  time  he  goes  to  sleep  after  having 
stood  on  this  giddy  height  \ 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  waterfall 
has  been  made  kn'own  to  the  tourist- 
world  which  promises  to  rival  the  Vo- 
ring-fos.  The  Skjeggedal-fos — for  such 
is  its  jaw-breaking  name — is  not  nearly 
so  high ;  but  the  body  of  water  is 
larger ;  the  scenery  is  more  savage,  and 
it  can  be  approached  quite  close  and 
seen  in  all  its  grandeur  from  the  foot. 
Opinions  are  very  much  divided  re- 
garding the  claim  of  each  to  pre-emi- 
nence. Very  few  have  visited  the 
Skjeggedal-fos  ;  and  therefore  the  no- 
tices of  it  are  exceedingly  scanty. 
Murray  does  not  mention  it  at  all  In 
the  "Dag-boks"  at  Yossevangen  and 
Odde,  I  found  it  praised  by  one  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms  as  decidedly  the 
finest  waterfall  in  Norway ;  while  another 
entry  was  to  this  effect :  "  The  Skjegge- 
dal-fos should  be  seen  before  and  not 
after  the  Vb'ring-fos." 

Happening  to  be  with  a  party  of 
friends  last  summer  at  Odde,  a  small 
picturesque  village  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Sor  Fjord — a  branch  of  the  Hardanger, 
and  the  nearest  starting-point  for  the 
Skjeggedal-fos — I  determined  to  judge 
for  myself  regarding  the  merit  of  this 
cascade.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by 
a  friend,  I  set  out  on  Wednesday  the 
17th  July,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  secured  the  services  of  Lars 
OLsen,  a  native  of  Odde,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  guide  throughout  the  day 
in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  whom 
we  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  future  travellers.  There 
was  all  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
discovery  about  our  adventure.  It  was 
something  to  boast  of,  to  be  able  to  visit 
a  scene  unknown  to  the  ubiquitous 
Murray,  to  act  as  the  pioneers  of  that 
paladin  of  modern  times,  and  perhaps 
add  an  interesting  paragraph  to  future 
editions  of  the  well-known  red  Hand- 
book of  Scandinavia.  The  morning  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  A  few  clouds 
threatened  at  first  to  discharge  their 
watery  burdens,  but  they  soon  passed 


off,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  in  a 
blue  and  unclouded  sky.  We  laid  in  a 
comfortable  stock  of  provisions,  as  the 
excursion,  we  were  told,  would  occupy 
the  whole  day.  Two  smart  fellows  from 
Scotland  recorded  the  fact  that  they 
had  done  it  in  eight  hours,  but  sensible 
men  who  were  not  walking  for  a  wager, 
and  who  preferred  enjoying  scenery 
to  doing  it  under  steam-pressure,  gave 
their  evidence  that  it  could  not  be 
managed  in  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen. 
The  latter  verdict  we  found  from  our 
own  experience  to  be  the  true  one.  We 
brought  with  us  waterproofs  on  account 
of  the  lowering  appearance  of  the  sky 
at  starting,  but  we  found  them  very 
serviceable  afterwards,  enabling  us  to 
approach  nearer  the  waterfall  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  done,  without 
being  drenched  by  the  spray.  Lars  had 
his  provender  carefully  rolled  up  in  a 
coloured  pocket-handkerchief ;  it  con- 
sisted of  about  six  square  feet  offladbrod, 
— a  kind  of  very  thin  barley-scone — and 
a  small  piece  of  jaw  mutton  dried  into 
the  hardness  and  colour  of  a  mahogany 
slab,  and  needing  no  further  cooking. 

Stepping  at  the  quay  into  one  of  those 
rickety  Norwegian  boats,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  which  are  so  alarming  at  first  to 
timid  sailors,  we  rowed  up  the  fjord  for 
about  four  miles.  The  sea  here  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides 
very  steep  and  lofty.  At  the  foot  of 
the  left  bank  are  green  patches  of  cul- 
tivated land  here  and  there,  and  clusters 
of  picturesque  red  wooden  houses  ;  in 
the  higher  region  pines  and  birches 
fringe  the  ledges  of  the  rocks;  while  on 
the  sky-line  the  great  glacier  of  the 
Folgefond  shows  its  white  teeth  in  every 
hollow  between  the  cliffs.  In  some 
places  the  glacier  was  suspended  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipitous  rock  far  up  in 
the  air,  and  one  felt  afraid  in  passing 
underneath  lest  the  huge  mass  should 
be  loosened  and  fall  down  with  a 
mighty  plunge  into  the  fjord.  Many  of 
the  houses  look  as  if  they  lay  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  avalanches,  great 
talus-heaps  of  debris  lying  perilously 
close  to  them.  The  overhanging  tongues 
of  ice  were  very  beautiful,  being  much 
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crevassed,  and  showing  in  every  wrinkle 
and  hollow  that  marvellously  vivid  sap- 
phire colour  with  which  every  glacier- 
student  is  familiar.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  purity  of  the  ice,  or  the 
stainless  whiteness  of  the  snow — in  this 
respect  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  discoloured  glaciers  of  Switzerland, 
•whose  dirty  faces  no  amount  of  Alpine 
rain  can  wash  clean.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  supply  of  ice  in  London  was 
nearly  exhausted,  a  ship  was  chartered 
to  the  Hardanger,  and  brought  home  a 
cargo  of  magnificent  fragments  of  the  Fol- 
gefond  glacier.  Though  the  experiment 
answered  admirably  in  every  way,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  repeated. 

Calm  and  still  as  the  morning  was,  we 
did  not  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of  the 
lost  seven  parishes  said  to  be  buried  on 
account  of  their  great  wickedness  under 
the  everlasting  snows  of  the  Folgefond, 
and  which  many  superstitious  ears  have 
heard  on  certain  propitious  days.  This 
tradition  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bliimlis  Alp  in  Switzerland,  and,  like  it, 
is  evidently  not  altogether  a  myth.  It 
tells  of  a  change  of  climate,  and  of  a 
gradual  advancement  of  glaciers,  over- 
whelming districts  once  fertile  and  inha- 
bited, of  which  many  traces  may  be  seen 
in  the  physical  appearances  around.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  Folgefond  glacier 
is  said  to  have  remained  stationary,  but 
it  is  most  certainly  advancing  in  one 
direction  ;  for  during  a  visit  to  the 
small  tongue  which  descends  on  the 
east  side  to  within  a  thousand  feet  of 
the  sea-level,  called  the  JBereitbrce  us,  I 
saw  the  ice  distinctly  moving,  stones 
falling  from  its  edge,  and  the  ground 
newly  ploughed  up  before  it.  The  right 
bank  of  the  Sor  Fjord  is  more  preci- 
pitous than  the  left,  though  not  so  wild 
and  Alpine-looking.  Huge  masses  of 
broken  rocks  are  piled  above  each  other, 
like  a  Titanic  battle-field,  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Bright  green  birches,  with 
Tmcommonly  white  stems,  are  inter- 
spersed among  them,  and  soften  their 
harshness,  while  high  overhead  the  pre- 
cipices form  a  gigantic  wall,  with  a 
fringe  of  pine-trees  gleaming  along  their 
ledges  in  the  sunlight,  like  thu  spuars  of 


a  celestial  army.  Little  streamlets  on 
both  sides  flow  down  the  rocky  gullies 
in  one  long  continuous  line  of  foam  from 
the  clouds  to  the  sea,  and  make  a  plea- 
sant all-pervading  murmur  in  the  air. 
The  water  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord  in 
this  place  is  of  a  deep  green  tint,  and  in 
the  chart  is  marked  as  upwards  of  a 
thousand  feet  deep.  There  is  no  shelv- 
ing shore,  but  the  rocks  go  straight  down 
into  the  profound  depths. 

After  two  hours'  rowing  through  this 
magnificent  scenery,  we  came,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  fjord,  to  the  entrance 
of  a  wild  gorge,  through  which  flowed 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  Skjeggedal 
torrent.  An  enormous  wall  of  rock  rose 
up  on  the  left  side  without  a  ledge  or  a 
break,  destitute  of  the  slightest  tinge  of 
verdure.  On  the  other  side  the  preci- 
pice was  more  sloping,  and  admitted 
here  and  there  of  a  few  clumps  of  birches 
and  pines  growing  on  its  shelving  sides. 
The  mouth  of  the  gorge  was  filled  with 
great  banks  of  debris  brought  down  by 
the  stream  in  the  course  of  ages ;  and  on 
these,  which  were  carefully  cultivated, 
stood  a  small  but  very  neat-looking 
hamlet,  called  Fyssedal.  The  people 
were  busy  hay-making — gathering  the 
natural  grass,  and  piling  it,  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  on  an  upright  framework  of  wood, 
erected  as  a  permanency  in  every  hay- 
field  in  Norway.  Two  or  three  sun- 
burnt girls,  with  green  bodices,  white 
sleeves,  and  unusually  large  picturesque- 
looking  caps,  were  singing  a  wild  Nor- 
wegian jodl,  while  tossing  about  the 
hay.  The  position  of  this  hamlet  struck 
us  as  exceedingly  precarious.  It  seemed 
to  fill  up  all  the  available  space  in  the 
gorge,  and  it  looked  as  if  a  storm  of 
more  than  ordinary  severity  might  have 
washed  both  houses  and  fields  down  into 
the  sea. 

Crossing  the  foaming  torrent,  which 
for  half  a  mile  agitated  the  placid  wateiv 
of  the  fjord,  we  moored  our  boat  in  a 
sheltered  creek,  and  stepped  on  shore. 
As  we  entered  the  frowniug  portals  of 
the  gorge,  leading  to  the  great  inner 
mystery  of  the  waterfall,  we  had  a  feel- 
ing of  strange  awe,  such  as  the  Assyrians 
of  old  must  have  experienced  when 
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passing  between  the  monstrous  human- 
headed  bulls  that  guarded  the  gates  of 
their  temples.  Our  course  at  first  lay 
up  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  on  the 
right  hand,  through  a  fine  wood  of 
Scotch  firs,  whose  great  red  trunks  and 
rich  green  foliage  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  nobleman's  park.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  openings  between  the 
trees  in  bright  belts  of  gold  on  the  mossy 
sward,  crowded  with  myriads  of  whortle- 
berries, whose  glossy  leaves  and  clusters 
of  white  bulbs  excited  our  admiration.  I 
never  saw  such  a  quantity  of  the  famous 
Linncea  borcalis — named  after  the  im- 
mortal botanist — growing  anywhere  as 
in  this  wood.  Its  modest  pink  blossoms 
covered  every  available  space,  and  its 
rich  fragrance  pervaded  all  the  air,  pro- 
ducing, along  with  the  resinous  scent  of 
the  firs,  a  peculiarly  delightful  and  ex- 
hilarating impression.  Fine  specimens 
of  the  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  with 
flowers  larger  and  yellower  than  those 
of  the  same  species  in  this  country, 
bloomed  on  every  side.  Ferns  abounded : 
clusters  of  the  tall  Struthiopteris  ger- 
manica,  lovely  patches  of  the  fragile 
oak  fern,  and,  above  all,  large  tufts  of 
the  Woodsia  growing  everywhere  among 
the  stones.  This  last  fern,  which,  in 
this  country,  is  only  found  in  two  or 
three  remote  localities  among  the  loftiest 
mountains,  is  very  common  and  abund- 
ant by  the  wayside  in  Norway — indeed, 
as  vulgar  almost  as  the  Polypodium 
vulgare  with  us.  There  were  also 
numerous  ant-hills,  formed  of  the  dry 
needles  of  the  fir,  like  those  with  which 
the  tourist  is  familiar  in  the  pine-woods 
of  Braemar.  Some  of  these  were  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and  their  tenants 
were  swarming  in  myriads  on  the  out- 
side, running  up  and  down  to  warm 
themselves  in  the  sunshine.  A  stick 
thrust  into  one  of  the  hills  smelt  over- 
poweringly  of  formic  acid. 

Gradually,  as  we  passed  through  this 
enchanting  wood,  where  everything  was 
left  to  fall  or  grow  in  the  wild  yet  grace- 
ful disorder  of  nature,  the  path  became 
steeper  and  less  defined.  In  some  places 
it  consisted  only  of  a  tree-trunk  fixed 
along  the  sloping  side  of  a  granite  rock 


by  an  iron  bolt.  Over  this  precarious 
footway  we  practised  successfully  a  series 
of  tight-rope  performances.  We  were 
struck  with  the  curious  appearance  of 
some  of  the  nearer  gneissic  rocks,  forming 
bands  of  thin,  regular  strata,  lying  over 
each  other,  and  covered  with  the  black 
stains  of  a  species  of  lichen,  exactly  like 
the  huge,  unshapely  slates  on  the  roofs 
of  Norwegian  houses,  or  the  armour- 
plate,  of  a  man-of-war.  On  emerging 
from  the  wood,  we  found  ourselves 
on  a  kind  of  plateau  of  bare  rock, 
without  a  particle  of  vegetation — not 
even  a  lichen  or  a  moss  to  tint  its  sur- 
face. It  was  perfectly  smooth,  and 
sloped  rapidly  down  at  a  perilous  incli- 
nation for  a  few  yards,  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  precipice.  Across  this 
steep  slope  the  guide  walked  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  his  flat  shoes 
catching  firm  hold  of  any  roughness  in 
the  rock.  I  folio  wed  mechanically,  though 
not  without  considerable  trepidation, 
for  the  soles  of  my  boots  were  very 
thick  and  slippery,  and  I  knew  that  if 
I  lost  my  footing  I  could  not  recover 
it,  but  would  be  hurled  with  fearful 
momentum  down  the  slope  into  the 
abyss.  One  shuddering  glimpse  I 
caught  of  a  wild  whirlpool  of  waters 
far  below  made  my  blood  run  cold ;  and 
as  in  this  case  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  willingly  submitted  to  "a 
spirit  of  infirmity,"  and  crawled  on  all 
fours.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  we 
had  to  'ascend,  about  the  middle  of  the 
passage,  to  a  higher  stratum  of  sloping 
rock  by  means  of  a  fir-trunk,  with 
notches  cut  in  the  side  of  it  for  steps. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  breathed  more 
freely  and  saw  more  grandeur  in  the 
scenery  when  we  reached  the  other  side 
of  this  dangerous  roof.  The  pathway 
after  this  was  along  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, but  its  terrors  were  concealed  by  a 
profusion  of  trees  and  bushes.  In  a 
wider  space,  we  came  upon  a  man  and 
his  wife  busy  erecting  a  wooden  hut 
from  the  materials  on  the  spot.  An  axe 
was  their  only  tool,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful what  a  shapely  framework  they  had 
constructed  by  its  means,  alone,  and 
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without  any  nails.  We  asked  them  what 
induced  them  to  build  a  house  in  such 
a  spot.  It  could  not  be  a  saeter  or  hill- 
farm,  for  there  was  no  grass  around,  and 
no  possibility  of  housing  or  feeding 
cattle  on  such  a  precipitous  slope.  The 
man  replied  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
an  inn — I  suppose  the  "  Hotel  du  Skjeg- 
gedal-fos."  It  seemed  a  very  hopeless 
speculation  in  present  circumstances,  but 
it  was  an  idea  worthy  of  the  genius  that 
first  thought  of  an  inn  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  on  the  Riffelhorn,  or  the  St. 
Theodule  Pass,  and  deserved  from  its 
very  boldness  and  originality  to  succeed. 
Perhaps  this  paper  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  custom  to  the  place.  If  so,  the 
only  commission  I  shall  expect  as  a 
touter  from  the  hotel-keeper  and  his 
lady,  is  a  bottle  of  the  best  Baiersk  01 
the  next  time  I  pass  by  their  hospitable 
door,  for  in  my  thirst  and  fatigue  I 
grievously  missed  it  on  this  occasion. 

We  had  now  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  ascent,  and  were  congra- 
tulating ourselves  that  all  danger  and 
cause  of  fear  to  weak  nerves  was  past, 
when  we  came  to  a  staircase  that  beat 
all  structures  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  descended  for  about  twelve  yards 
at  an  angle  of  some  fifty-five  degrees, 
and  consisted  of  rough  irregular  steps 
projecting  an  inch  or  two  beyond  each 
other.  On  the  one  side  was  a  lofty  wall 
of  rock  dripping  wet,  and  covered  with 
bright  green  mosses  and  gelatinous 
masses  of  vegetable  growth,  so  that  there 
was  very  little  hold  for  the  hands,  while 
on  the  other  there  was  a  sheer  precipice, 
with  far  below  a  raging  torrent  falling 
into  a  hideously  black  linn;  and  from 
this  danger  there  was  nothing,  not  even 
the  slightest  handrail,  to  give  one  a  feel- 
ing of  security.  It  was  a  place  to  try 
the  nerves  even  of  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  We  crawled  down,  cling- 
ing to  every  projection  with  tooth  and 
nail,  the  calves  of  our  legs  all  the  time 
trembling  like  a  jelly.  When  we  got 
safely  to  the  bottom,  we  thought  that  we 
had  accomplished  a  feat  to  be  proud  of 
a]l  our  days,  but  our  vanity  received  a 
severe  shock  when  the  guide,  looking 
back  upon  the  staircase,  said  in  the  most 


matter-of-fact  voice,  "  Del  er  ard  peads 
for  hesten"  (that  is  a  bad  place  for 
horses).  After  all,  we  had  only  done 
what  a  quadruped  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing ;  though  how  a  great  long  creature 
like  a  horse  could  manage  to  come  down 
this  break-neck  place,  with  nothing  to 
cling  to,  was  a  puzzle  which  I  cannot 
yet  understand.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
should  like  to  see  him  at  it.  Astley 
might  get  a  new  idea  from  it.  There  is 
a  kind  of  saeter,  or  hill-farm,  further  up 
the  gorge ;  and  its  dairy  produce,  it 
seems,  is  strapped  on  a  horse,  and  thus 
carried  down  to  Odde,  where  it  is  sold 
for  groceries  and  other  needful  articles, 
which  are  brought  back  in  the  same 
picturesque  fashion.  Of  course,  no  one 
could  ride  on  horseback  along  the  path 
by  which  we  had  come,  although  we 
found  an  entry  in  the  "dag-bok"  at 
Odde,  complaining  bitterly  that  the  inn- 
keeper had  refused  to  give  horses  for  the 
excursion  to  a  lady  and  her  husband. 
We  had  previously  seen  in  our  carriole- 
travelling  some  of  the  remarkable  feats 
of  the  Norwegian  pony,  but  we  had  no 
idea  he  was  capable  of  such  an  Alpine 
Club  exploit  as  the  descent  of  this  stair- 
case, and  we  vowed  a  vow  on  the  spot 
that  nothing  would  ever  induce  us  to 
venture  upon  a  path  which  a  Norwegian 
pony  could  not  traverse — a  vow  which 
we  have  religiously  kept.  We  had  now 
got  over  two  very  bad  places,  but  of 
course  we  had  to  go  back,  and  the 
thought  of  returning  in  the  same  way 
did  not  add  much  to  our  peace  of  mind 
or  enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  It  was 
the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over 
our  head. 

The  descent  from  this  staircase  was 
very  rapid,  but  it  was  over  very  rugged 
ground.  We  picked  our  way  in  and 
out  among  chaotic  masses  of  large  loose 
stones,  placed  at  every  possible  angle, 
but  generally  the  sharpest  side  upper- 
most. At  last  we  came  unexpectedly 
upon  a  little  oasis  in  the  wilderness — a 
quiet  nook  of  cultivated  ground.  The 
space  here  was  wider,  the  rocks  having 
retired  to  a  greater  distance,  and  allowed 
more  of  the  blue  sky  to  be  seen,  and  the 
sun  to  shine  down  unobstructedly  in  all 
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his  warmth  and  golden  splendour.   This 
miracle    of   refreshing  greenness    and 
beauty  was  evidently  the  slowly  accumu- 
lated deposit  of  the  denuding  power  of 
the  stream.     The  soil,  though  light  and 
shallow,  yielded  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  the  grassy  pastures  were  golden 
with  buttercups,   and  sprinkled    with 
white  honey-sweet  clover  blossoms.     A 
cluster  of  rude  wooden  houses  stood  on 
the  spot  amid  clumps  of  graceful  birches. 
A  little  tarn  stretched  out  in  front,  into 
the  head  of  which  tumbled  down  an 
enormous  body  of  foaming  water  from  a 
considerable  height,  while  the  other  end 
of  it,  a  little  way  down,  discharged  a 
powerful  torrent  that  had  to  force  its 
way  through  a  very  narrow  passage  in 
the  rocks.     In  the  struggle,  the  water 
presented    a   most    lively    appearance, 
broken  up  and  churned  into  snow-white 
billows  tinged  with  the  brightest  cerulean 
hues,  like  the  interior  of  glacier  crevasses. 
It  was  a  sight  that  had  a  terrible  fasci- 
nation about  it,  and  from  which  it  was 
most  difficult  to  withdraw  the  eye.     As 
we  were  gazing,  spell-bound,  a  strange 
specimen  of  humanity  came  up  to  us 
with  a  peculiar  duck-like  waddle.     He 
was   a    young  man    apparently  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  blind,  dumb,  and 
idiotic.     He  had  no  chin,  and  his  face 
had  the  strange  bird-like  look  which  we 
see  in  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  of  the 
Aztecs,  or  in  South  American  antiquities. 
He  was  conscious  of  the   presence  of 
strangers,  but  he  had  no  sense  to  which 
he  could  appeal,  and  we  were  therefore 
compelled  to  pity  his  wretched  condition 
in  silence. 

The  house  into  which  we  entered 
was  that  of  the  bonder,  or  peasant  pro- 
prietor, and  was  far  superior  to  the 
others.  The  whole  gorge  of  the  Skjeg- 
gedal,  eight  miles  in  length,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  in  breadth,  belongs  to 
this  man  as  "udal-land,"  paying  no 
acknowledgment,  real  or  nominal,  as  a 
feu  duty  or  reddendo,  possessed  conse- 
quently without  charter,  and  subject  to 
none  of  the  burdens  and  casualties  affect- 
ing land  held  by  feudal  tenure.  But  as 
this  property  consists  principally  of 
rock  and  water,  it  is  not  very  productive. 


There  is  a  great  supply  of  timber,  how- 
ever, and  the  quantity  annually  cut 
down  and  floated  on  the  river  to  the 
Hardanger  ought  to  yield  him  a  com- 
fortable income.  He  informed  us  that 
he  had  nine  milch  cows,  three  horses, 
and  twenty  sheep,  all  finding  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  on  the  grassy  patches 
laid  like  green  carpets  on  the  sloping 
debris  of  the  rocks.  He  had  under  him 
three  or  four  married  farm  servants, 
holding  cottages  beside  his  own  with  a 
small  portion  of  land,  rent  free,  but  under 
the  obligation  of  working  for  him  during 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year. 
Our  "bonnet  laird"  had  a  wife  and 
family  of  four  small  children,  as  shy  as 
the  ryper  or  ptarmigan  of  the  fjelds. 
They  were  very  unlike  the  inhabitants 
of  a  civilized  world  in  look  and  dress, 
and  so  unaccustomed  to  visitors  that  on 
our  appearance  they  fled  and  hid  them- 
selves behind  the  maternal  wing.  The 
gudewife  —  a  very  slatternly  woman, 
with  a  patient,  depressed  face — offered 
us  a  drink  of  rich  milk.  The  room  was 
large,  but  very  bare  and  cold.  Its  only 
furniture  consisted  of  a  curious  cooking- 
stove,  with  Pompeian  figures  moulded 
in  its  iron  sides,  two  rough  bedsteads 
covered  with  reindeer  skins,  and  a  dairy 
press  well  filled  with  cheeses,  butter, 
and  bowls  of  milk.  On  the  bed  was  a 
strange  wooden  dish,  grotesquely  carved 
and  painted  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
filled  with  a  dark,  muddy  -  looking 
liquor.  This  was  a  species  of  ale,  pre- 
pared, instead  of  hops,  with  the  leaves 
of  a  kind  of  ranunculus  called  peast, 
growing  in  miry  spots.  It  is  said  to 
possess  very  peculiar  intoxicating  quali- 
ties, inspiring  those  who  drink  it  with 
extraordinary  activity  and  contempt  of 
danger,  but  leaving  a  reaction  of  pro- 
found lassitude  and  debility.  Tradition 
points  to  this  beverage  as  that  used  by 
the  famous  Berserkir  to  inspire  them 
with  fury  when  going  on  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions.  Our  friend  the  farmer 
took  a  hearty  draught  of  it,  and  offered 
it  to  Lars,  who  very  modestly  touched  it 
with  his  lips,  after  having  first  shaken 
hands  with  his  host  and  hostess,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Norwegians  is  when  re- 
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ceiving  any  favour.     It  was  offered  to 
us  hesitatingly,  but  we  shook  our  heads. 
It  looked  such  a  disgusting  mess,  that 
nothing  could  induce  us  to  try  it ;  and 
Lars  assured  us  afterwards  that  it  was 
as  abominable  to  the  taste  as  to  the 
sight.     "We  pitied  the  lot  of  these  poor 
people,  shut  up  in  this  wild  dungeon 
among  the  rocks,  far  from  their  fellow- 
creatures,   and    isolated    from    all  the 
refining   and   ennobling    influences    of 
civilization.    The  contrast  between  their 
winter  and  summer  life  must  be  very 
great.     In  summer  their  occupations  are 
exceedingly  varied,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  all  division  of  labour,  and  these  are 
not  shortened  in  this  latitude  by  any 
interval  of  darkness ;  consequently  they 
have  that  recreation  in  change  of  labour, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enjoyment 
of  a  working  man.     But  to  this  exces- 
sively active  period   succeeds    a    long 
winter  of  nearly  nine  months,  during 
most  of  which  there  are   only   a  few 
hours  of  daylight,  while  the  frequent 
storms,  and  roads  made  impassable  by 
snow  and  ice,  prevent  all  communication 
with  their  nearest  neighbours  for  weeks 
together.    At  such  times  their  sufferings 
from  enforced  idleness  and  ennui  must 
be  very  great.    Indeed  it  is  astonishing, 
considering  the  wild  and  gloomy  character 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  loneliness  and 
monotony  of  their  lives,  that  cases  such 
as  those  of  the  wretched  young  man  we 
met  are  not  even  more  frequent.  Scotch- 
men or  Englishmen  compelled  to  live  in 
like  circumstances  would  infallibly  go 
mad ;    but   the   Norwegians   are    very 
patient  and  much-enduring,  their  tastes 
are  simple,  their  wants  few,  and  they 
have  never  known  any  other  mode  of 
life,  so  that  custom  reconciles  them  to 
what  to  us  would  be  unendurable. 

At  this  stage  Lars  had  to  resign  his 
office  :  for  the  duty  of  conducting  us  to 
the  waterfall  now  devolved  upon  the 
bonder.  Going  before  us,  therefore,  we 
followed  him  past  the  hamlet,  through 
fields  purple  with  blue-bells  and  the 
largest  and  loveliest  pansies,  over  a 
rough  wooden  bridge,  under  which 
thundered  a  foaming  torrent,  forming 
a  fine  waterfall  among  the  rocks 


high   on  the   left.      Dressed  in   knee- 
breeches  of  well-worn  reindeer  skin,  we 
greatly   admired   the   symmetry  of  his 
calves,  and  the  firmness  and  precision 
of  his  tread.     His  were  the  very  legs  of 
a  mountaineer,  accustomed  to  footing  it 
in  the  most  precarious  places.     A  row 
of  large  silver  buttons — made  out  of  old 
coins,  with  the  image  and  superscription 
of  Frederick  still  upon  them — adorned 
his  blue  woollen  coat,  so  that  he  was 
change  for  two  or  three  specie  dollars 
at  any  time.     He   brought  us  to  the 
boulder-strewn   edge  of  the   tarn,  and 
launching  his  boat  speedily  ferried  ue 
across  the  troubled  waters.     We  landed 
on  a  plot  of  peaty  ground,  covered  with 
tufts  of  beautiful  cross-leaved  heather 
in  full  rosy  bloom  ;  and  white  with  the 
large  flowers  of  the  Moltibder  or  cloud-" 
berry,  which  might  afford  many  a  deli- 
cious feast  when  the  rich  orange  fruit  is 
ripe.     Clambering  up  by  the  side  of  a 
craggy  knoll,  over  which  the  aforesaid 
waterfall  precipitated  itself, — so  smooth 
and  transparent  at  the  top  before  it  was 
churned  into  foam,  that  the  rock  under- 
neath could  be  plainly  seen, — we  came 
to  the  edge  of  another  lake,  four  miles 
in  length,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
called    the    Eingedel's    Yaud.      It    is 
upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord,   and  is 
surrounded  on  every  side,  except  where 
it  discharges  itself  in  the  cataract,  by 
lofty  rocks  which  rise  perpendicularly 
from  the  water's  edge   to  a  height  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet. 
In  a  few  places  only  is  there  any  sloping 
ground   formed  of  the   debris  brought 
down  by  waterfalls  on  either  side  ;  and 
such  ground,  covered  with  dwarf  birches 
and  bright   green  grass,  formed   a  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  dark  frown  of 
the  barren  rocks.     I  always  looked  out 
for  such  places,  and  had  a  feeling  of 
relief  when  nearing  them,  for  there  at 
least  I  knew  that  I  could  scramble  out  and 
find  a  footing  if  anything  happened  to 
the  rickety  boat.     "Wherever  there  are 
any  ledges  or  crevices  in  the  precipices, 
there  the  hardy  spruce  and  Scotch  fir 
flourish.     Hundreds  of  trees,  with  as- 
tonishing pertinacity,  cling  to  the  most 
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fearful  places,  where  there  is  hardly  a 
particle  of  soil  to  nourish  them ;  and 
their  gnarled  roots,  fully  exposed,  crawl- 
ing over  the  bare  rock,  look  like  the 
talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.  "When  passing 
by,  close  to  the  shore,  we  saw  the 
farmer's  servants  perched  above  us  on 
a  precipitous  rock,  cutting  down  a  huge 
fir,  or  lopping  off  its  branches,  and 
squaring  its  trunk  for  the  market — 
their  boat  lying  moored  close  by;  while, 
on  a  projecting  crag  over  the  cataract, 
others  of  them  were  pushing  with  a 
long  pole  into  the  current  the  logs  that 
had  got  jammed  together  in  the  back 
water.  Both  occupations  looked  very 
perilous,  but  the  men  seemed  cool, 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  hailing  us  with 
a  very  cheery  "good-day."  Lars  and 
the  farmer  took  an  oar  each,  and  rowed 
us  across  the  current  to  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  in  alarming  proximity  to 
the  edge  of  the  waterfall.  None  but 
strong  and  practised  boatmen  could 
hold  their  own  here,  and  keep  the  boat 
in  the  right  place.  The  breaking  of  an 
oar  would  be  fatal.  The  water  was  cold 
as  ice,  and  very  deep,  between  one 
and  two  hundred  fathoms,  the  bonder 
assured  us.  Its  colour  was  dark  indigo 
blue,  the  colour  of  the  ocean  when 
deepest ;  but  in  one  or  two  places,  where 
the  depth  decreased  near  a  projecting 
promontory  of  boulders,  it  was  of  a  rich 
green.  Nothing  could  be  more  soft  and 
tender  than  the  gradations  of  this  tint 
made  by  the  water  shoaling  to  the 
edge ;  gleams  of  malachite  and  emerald 
vanishing  in  transparent  aqua-marine, 
and  strangely  interspersed  with  cobalt 
hues  from  the  darker  depths.  It 
was  a  miracle  of  colour  such  as  would 
have  astonished  and  delighted  a  painter's 
heart. 

Several  waterfalls  poured  down  the 
cliffs  on  either  side,  the  finest  of  which 
was  the  Tyssestrengene.  It  was  very 
peculiar,  consisting  of  two  distinct  falls, 
formed  by  two  torrents — separate,  and 
yet  blending  strangely  together.  The 
one  leapt  down  straight  as  a  rod  for 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  preserving 
its  integrity  to  the  bottom ;  the  other 
formed  a  curious  curve ;  and  both  dis- 


appeared in  a  dark  chasm,  from  which 
issued    a    rainbow- wreathed    cloud    of 
spray.     A  great  curtain  of  the  purest 
snow  hung  over  the  brow  of  the  rock 
when   they  both   came   in    sight,  and 
the    blue    of    the    sky  above    it    was 
wonderfully  quiet  and  intense  from  the 
contrast.     Altogether  there  was  some- 
thing so  spirit-like  and  ethereal  in  the 
source  and  destiny  of  these  twin-water- 
falls, issuing  apparently  from  the  same 
snow-wreath  far  up,  and  vanishing  in 
the  same  rainbow-tinted  cloud  of  spray, 
that  we  were  quite  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  sight,  and  thought  this  of  itself 
a  sufficient  recompense  for  our  excur- 
sion.    On   the   banks  of  one    of   the 
tarn-streams,  a   long   way  beyond   the 
precipice,    there    is    a   mountain-farm, 
called    Floren,    whose    loneliness    and 
dreariness   must    be   uncommon    even 
in  Norway.     Another  farther  down  is 
called  Lia.     How  the  inhabitants  get 
out   of    the    place   and    into    commu- 
nication   with     their    nearest    neigh- 
bours is  to  me  incomprehensible.     The 
path  must  be  as  dreadful  as  that  of  the 
"Dead    Man's    Eide"    in  Vottie-gial. 
Looking  back,  when  we  had  adranced 
about  a  mile  on  the  lake,  the  scene  was 
truly  extraordinary.      The    rocks   had 
come  together  and   closed  up  the    en- 
trance, so  that  we  were  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  vertical  precipices,  and 
there   seemed  no   outlet.     It  required 
little  exercise  of  imagination  to  picture 
ourselves  the   ghostly  crew  of  Charon 
sailing  over  the  Stygian  pool.      There 
was   something    truly  infernal  in  the 
look  of  the  place,  from  which  a  warm 
human  heart  recoiled.    Dante  and  Dore 
might  have  felt  at  home  in  it,  but  our 
tamer  spirits  craved  for  something  less 
terrific  and  more  earthly.     The  sun  was 
shut  out  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and 
the  light  was  therefore  dim  and  feeble. 
We  were  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  the 
cold  air  of  the  water ;  and  when  the 
clouds   gathered,  and  a  heavy  shower 
fell,   increasing    the   sublimity   of  the 
scene,  the  climax  of  our  discomfort  was 
reached.     I  should  advise  future  visi- 
tors to  take  with  them,  for  this  part  of 
the  way,  a  plentiful  supply  of  rugs,  for 
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the  temperature,  even  on  the  hottest 
day,  is  like  that  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
I  know  not  if  there  he  any  supersti- 
tious legends  connected  with  this  fearful 
lake.  If  not,  there  should  be ;  for  I 
cannot  picture  a  more  appropriate  haunt 
for  those  strange  beings,  half  human 
and  half  spiritual,  which,  according  to 
the  Northern  mythology,  infest  the 
dark  fathomless  fjords,  and  require  to 
be  appeased  every  year  by  the  drowning 
of  one  or  more  human  victims.  It 
seemed  easy,  in  such  a  place,  to  under- 
stand how  the  wildest  tales  of  spirits 
and  monsters  of  the  deep  originated. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  live  in 
Norway  and  not  be  superstitious.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  so  terrible,  and  on 
so  grand  a  scale,  that  they  could  not 
iail  to  be  personified  and  invested  with 
a  dread  control  over  human  life. 

Turning  the  corner  of  a  great  drip- 
ping promontory  that  rose  straight  from 
the  water  into  the  clouds,  like  a  castle 
of  Thor,  a  sight  burst  upon  us  which 
for  a  minute  or  two  nearly  took  away 
our  breath.  It  was  the  JSkjeggedal-fos 
at  last !  This  first  glimpse  of  it  was  one 
of  those  climaxes  of  life  which  contrast 
strangely  with  its  usual  tameness  and 
monotony,  and  make  us  wonder  at  the 
suddenly  revealed  greatness  of  our  be- 
ing. There  before  us  was  the  jealously- 
guarded  secret  of  the  gorge,  of  which 
every  object  all  the  way  had  been  con- 
scious— the  fierce  yet  beautiful  Pytho- 
ness of  this  inmost  shrine  of  nature.  As 
if  by  one  consent  the  men  paused  upon 
their  oars,  and  we  gazed  in  silence.  To 
utter  our  admiration  while  that  mighty 
tongue  was  pouring  out  its  mystic  secrets 
to  the  trembling  rocks  we  felt  would  be 
sacrilege.  All  waterfalls  have  a  strong 
family  likeness,  and  should  therefore  be 
left  undescribed  for  the  imagination  to 
sketch.  This  one,  however,  had  some 
peculiar  features.  The  body  of  water 
was  enormous,  and  the  height  upwards 
of  580  feet.  It  fell  sheer  down  from 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  without  touch- 
ing the  rock  ;  and  though  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vapour  was  disengaged,  the  vast 
mass  of  its  waters  reached  the  bottom 
entire  with  a  solid  sound  like  the  fall  of 


a  great  avalanche.  We  were  upwards  of 
a  mile  from  it,  but  even  at  this  distance 
the  noise  was  so  penetrating,  so  trans- 
fixing, that  the  roll  of  thunder,  or  the 
firing  of  artillery,  can  give  no  idea  of  its 
fulness  and  solemnity.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  cataract  increased  in  size  and 
sublimity ;  while  the  rocks  literally  over- 
hung the  water.  The  summits  of  those 
on  the  left  were  broken  up  into  the  most 
fantastic  outlines  —  rude  resemblances 
of  monks,  sphinxes,  and  castles,  some  of 
which  were  half-detached  and  seemed 
ready  to  topple  down.  Great  patches  of 
snow  lay  wedged  in  the  shady  recesses, 
and  increased  the  peculiarly  grey  wea- 
ther-beaten look  of  the  precipices.  No 
more  venerable  rocks  than  these  bold 
gigantic  masses  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
can  be  found  in  the  world.  They  are 
like  exposed  portions  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  earth ;  and  one  feels,  in  looking  at 
them,  the  appropriateness  of  the  title, 
"  jEldgamle Rige"  " primeval  kingdom," 
given  to  their  native  country  by  the 
Norwegian  poets. 

"We  landed  on  an  extensive  sloping 
bank  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
beside  the  waterfall  This  bank  was 
covered  with  straggling  dwarf  birches, 
and  yielded  a  rich  crop  of  grass  wherever 
there  was  a  clear  space  of  soil  among  the 
great  lichen-covered  boulders.  It  was 
evidently  a  saeter,  for  there  were  two  or 
three  ruinous  wooden  sheds  erected  on 
it  for  storing  hay  until  carried  down  by 
boat  to  the  farm,  and  several  of  those 
curious  wooden  frames  for  drying  it  were 
scattered  about.  In  the  shallow  inlet 
where  we  moored  our  boat,  the  bottom 
was  composed  entirely  of  thin  round 
pieces  of  mica-schist,  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  so  like  coins  that  we  offered  a 
handful  of  them  playfully  to  Lars  as  sena 
penge  for  in  mark.  They  had  evidently 
been  coined  in  the  mint  of  the  waterfall. 
I  gathered  several  very  rare  lichens  and 
mosses  among  the  stones.  There  was  in 
particular  one  splendid  lichen,  peculiar 
to  Norway  and  the  Arctic  regions,  called 
Nephrome  arctica.  It  formed  an  im- 
mense rosette,  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  of  primrose-yellow  lobes  — 
their  underside  tipped  like  finger-nails 
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•with  the  rich  chocolate-coloured  fructifi- 
cation. It  was  really  a  most  beautiful 
plant,  and  would  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
forest  than  with  the  dreary  scenery  of  this 
Norwegian  saeter.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  variety  and  richness  of  the  flowers 
growing  in  the  more  sheltered  places.  It 
was  a  curious  combination  of  plants 
which  in  this  country  are  never  seen 
together.  Lowland  and  Alpine  species 
bloomed  side  by  side  without  any  in- 
congruity. Bluebells,  pansies,  marsh- 
marigolds,  lilies  of  the  valley,  ragged 
robins,  displayed  their  familiar  charms 
in  loving  sisterhood  with  the  shiest  beau- 
ties which  in  Britain  are  found  only  in 
one  or  two  isolated  spots  among  the 
loftiest  Highland  mountains.  Ajuga 
alpina,  £artsia  alpina,  Salix  reticulata 
and  kerbacea,  Pedicularis  capponica,  Cor- 
nu$  suecica,  Itubus  arcticus,  Smilacina 
bifolia,  Saxifraga  cernina  and  rivularis, 
Thalictum  alpinum,  Pingincula  villosa, 
Sanchus  alpinus,  Cerasteum  alpinum,  Ra- 
nunculus glacialis,  Hierochloe  lorealis, 
Phlox  alpinum;  these  and  many  more 
Alpine  plants,  exceedingly  rare  in  Britain, 
were  gathered  on  this  little  plot  of 
ground.  Here,  as  on  the  summits  of  the 
Highland  mountains,  the  Silene  acaulis 
formed  great  soft  carpets  on  the  mossy 
ground,  with  its  tufted  foliage  hardly 
seen  for  the  multitude  of  rosy  blos- 
soms. The  wonderful  loveliness  of  the 
large  blue  eyes  of  the  Alpine  veronica 
—  looking  out  upon  me  from  behind 
the  shelter  of  every  stone — haunts  me 
still.  And  high  on  the  tops  of  the 
largest  boulders,  the  magnificent  saxi- 
fraga  cotyledon  waved  its  long  rich  spike 
of  snowy  blossoms  in  every  gust  of  wind. 
It  is  well-named  Berg-Kongen,  "  king  of 
the  rocks,"  for  it  is  a  truly  royal  plant. 
It  recalled  many  a  delightful  memory  of 
the  Alps,  where  I  gathered  it  among  the 
grandest  scenes.  I  could  have  spent  a 
whole  day  botanizing  in  this  rich  habi- 
tat ;  but  as  our  time  was  limited  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  the 
species  that  came  most  readily  to  hand, 
leaving  many  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant 
"  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air." 


"Wrapped  in  our  waterproofs,  we 
climbed  among  the  wet  rocks — past  the 
limits  of  vegetation  as  near  as  we  could 
venture — to  the  edge  of  the  abyss  ;  and 
there  through  a  dense  writhing  mist  of 
spray  which  poured  in  streams  from  our 
garments  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  huge 
wreath  of  snow  lining  the  sides  of  the 
caldron  all  round — a  relic  of  the  past 
winter,  which  lingered  longer  in  Nor- 
way this  year  than  in  any  former  season 
in  the  memory  of  man.  Into  the  heart 
of  this  cloven  wreath  the  cataract  fell 
with  an  appalling  sound,  and  from  thence 
plunged  down  in  a  series  of  smaller  falls 
into  the  lake.  "We  could  not  see  the 
nature  of  the  linn  beneath  the  cataract, 
for  it  was  filled  with  blinding  vapour, 
which  rushed  half-way  up  the  sides  of 
the  black  rocks  and  fell  down  again  in 
numberless  cascades — which  of  them- 
selves would  have  attracted  admiration 
in  any  other  place.  High  overhead  on 
the  sky-line  the  vast  volume  of  water 
burst  over  the  ledge  of  rock.  We  watched 
it  descending  churned  and  ground  by 
the  concussion  into  the  smallest  atoms  j 
and  yet  forming  in  their  aggregate  mass 
a  snowy  pillar  of  gigantic  dimensions 
and  irresistible  strength.  "We  lingered 
on  the  spot,  loth  to  leave,  fascinated  by 
the  indescribable  boldness  and  terror  of 
the  sight ;  and  when  we  did  go,  we 
looked  back  again  and  again,  for  the  eye 
was  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  the  in- 
creasing rush  of  waters  reminding  us  of 
the  "  ever  never,  never  forever  "  of  eter- 
nity. We  rowed  safely  back  to  the  farm, 
where  we  had  the  rare  luxury  of  paying 
a  landed  proprietor  a  sum  equivalent  to 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  of  English 
money,  and  receiving  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  munificence  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand  and  "  menge  tak"  The 
steep  staircase  was  ascended  with  less 
trepidation  than  it  was  descended  ;  and 
over  the  bare  house-roof  of  rock  we 
walked  with  greater  boldness,  in  the 
erect  attitude  that  becomes  a  man  ;  hav- 
ing, at  the  guide's  suggestion,  taken  the 
precaution  of  putting  off  our  shoes,  and 
going  across  in  our  stocking  soles.  All 
the  way  as  we  descended  we  obtained 
through  the  trees  magnificent  views  oj 
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the  snowy  plateau  of  the  Folgefond, 
reddened  on  its  highest  part  by  the  ex- 
quisite abend-gliiJien,  or  after-glow  of 
sunset.  We  reached  Odde  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  we  dismissed  our  guide  a 
specie  dollar  (is.  Gd.)  richer  (an  immense 
fortune  to  him),  moderately  fatigued  and 


immensely  gratified  with  our  excursion, 
but  leaving  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Vb'ring-fos  and  the  Skjeggedal-fos 
an  open  question,  to  be  settled  for  him- 
self by  each  tourist  who  follows  in  our 
footsteps. 


ESSAYS    AT    ODD    TIMES. 


ROBERT  HAYNES   CAVE,    M.A. 


XVII.  OF  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

THERE  is  a  story  somewhere  told  of  a 
very  young   traveller,  who   started  on 
the  Grand  Tour  with  the  laudable  in- 
tention, common  to  young  travellers  in 
general,  of  recording  daily  the  impres- 
sions of  his  journey.     Armed  with  note- 
book and  pencil  and  the  other  impedi- 
menta of  the  tourist,  after  a  somewhat 
stormy  passage  across  the  Channel,  he 
arrived  late  at  night  at  the  good  town 
of  Havre.     He   was   at   once  pounced 
upon  by  a  drunken  commissionnaire,  and 
hurried   off  to   a  hotel  in   the   town, 
where   a   chambermaid   with    locks   of 
more  than  golden  hue  lighted  him  to 
his  room.     Eager  to   carry  into   effect 
the    good    intentions   with   which    he 
started,  our  traveller  hastily  jots  down 
in  his  diary  the  first  impressions  of  a 
foreign   land   in   these   laconic   terms  : 
"  The  men  of  Normandy  all  drunkards ; 
the  women   all  have  red  hair."     The 
story  may  pass  as  a   satire    upon  the 
folly   of  hasty  generalizations  ;  of  de- 
ducing general  laws  from   a  few  par- 
ticular instances,  selected  without  care, 
and  accepted  without  examination.    But, 
although  this  may  be  a  glaring  example, 
still  the  habit  itself  is  one  to  which  we 
are  all  more  or  less  given.     It  saves  so 
much  trouble,    and    requires    so  little 
thought.     And   of  all   the   hasty   and 
false  results  we  reach  by  this  method 
perhaps  the  commonest  and  most  untrue 
are  those  with  respect  to  the  ways  of 


life,  the  fortunes,  the  pursuits,  and  the 
happiness  of  our  neighbours.  Upon 
these  subjects  most  people  are  never 
timid  of  generalizing.  And,  when  their 
information  is  scanty,  as  it  necessarily 
must  often  be,  of  course  they  arrive  at 
very  false  and  ridiculous  conclusions. 

To  give  an  instance.  The  old  con- 
trast between  the  intelligence  of  town 
and  country  people  is  still  maintained 
by  some  hasty  writers,  who  generalize 
upon  insufficient  data.  Now,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  general  run 
of  townspeople  are  sharper  than  the 
average  country  bumpkin.  Men's  wits 
are  naturally  sharpened  by  rubbing 
against  each  other.  But  the  fallacy  lies 
in  supposing  that  the  sharpened  wits  of 
townsfolk  find  a  more  intellectual  work 
to  do  than  the  blunter  wits  of  those 
who  dwell  in  country  places.  Take  for 
instance  the  talk  which  goes  on  amongst 
middle-class  people  over  the  dinner- 
table  or  tea-table  in  town  and  country. 
Now,  no  doubt,  bucolic  conversation  is 
very  trying  to  your  town-bred  man. 
But  then,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  try  and 
take  an  interest  in  country  affairs,  if 
among  country  people  he  must  needs 
be  thrown.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to 
Boswell,  listening  erectis  auribus,  "  if  I 
had  to  live  in  the  country,  I  should 
talk  about  bullocks."  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
table-talk  of  your  average  townsman  is 
at  all  of  a  more  intellectual  cast.  It 
consists  mainly,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  of  gossip — of  newspaper  gossip, 
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perhaps,  of  gossip  which  has  a  wider 
latitude  of  subjects  to  exercise  itself 
upon,  but  which  is  gossip  still,  inasmuch 
as  it  deals  with  things  done  or  doing, 
rather  than  with  abstract  questions  or 
first  principles.  Undoubtedly  civiliza- 
tion has  an  emasculating  effect  upon  the 
common  run  of  minds.  Man  cannot 
lire  by  bread  alone.  But  he  is  learning 
to  live  by  newspapers,  —  by  printed 
sheets  which  carry  news.  Now  we  re- 
spect the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  because 
they  had  time  to  think ;  whereas  facts 
flow  in  so  fast  upon  the  modern  mind 
that  it  has  no  leisure  to  -classify  them, 
much  less  to  reason  upon  the  data  they 
afford. 

In  truth,  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
respectively  of  dwellers  in  town  and 
country  is  a  thing  you  cannot  generalize 
upon.  Wise  men,  intellectual  men, 
men  who  can  see  an  inch  beyond  their 
noses,  are  alike  rare  and  few,  whether 
in  country  or  town.  But  wherever  they 
dwell,  they  do  not  owe  their  brains  to 
their  place  of  habitation.  To  live  in  a 
Boeotian  clay  soil  will  not  make  them 
fools  ;  as  indeed  a  residence  at  Athens  it- 
self cannot  turn  a  fool  into  a  philosopher. 
When  you  have  said  that  talent  natu- 
rally gravitates  towards  the  towns,  you 
have  said  as  much  as  the  subject  will 
admit  of  in  the  way  of  generalization. 
And,  indeed,  I  suppose  that  the 
towns  in  time  mean  to  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  so  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Men  gathered  themselves  into  towns  for 
security.  And  it  seems  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  a  few  years  with  this  or  the  next 
generation.  The  towns  are  draining 
the  country  of  its  life-blood,  since  men 
have  begun  again  to  gather  themselves 
into  towns  for  commerce. 

And  withal,  I  suppose  there  was 
never  an  age  in  which  a  more  genuine 
enthusiasm  was  felt  and  manifested 
by  all  classes  for  country  pursuits.  I 
do  not  mean  merely  that  Englishmen 
are  more  eager  than  ever  after  country 
sports.  But  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
modern  English  mind  seems  to  be 
towards  naturalism.  Our  best  art  is 
naturalistic.  This  century  has  seen  the 


creation  of  a  school  of  water-colour 
painting  whose  aim  is  the  delineation 
of  realistic  landscape.  And  natural 
history  seems  likely  to  become  the 
favourite  pursuit  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
since  the  study  of  it  has  been  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  by  clever  men  who 
are  also  popular  writers. 

And  the  frame  of  mind  which  impels 
men  to  the  study  of  natural  history  is 
one  which  can  be  very  easily  understood. 
Undoubtedly  the  proper  and  the  natural 
study  of  mankind  is  man.  There  can 
be  no  such  subject  of  interest  for  the 
human  mind  as  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  interests, 
the  habits,  the  progress  or  retrogression 
of  the  human  race.  Whether  regarded 
in  the  light  of  history,  or  politics,  or 
religion,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics,  the 
humaninihil  alienum  is  a  touch  of  nature 
which  will  always  wring  plaudits  from 
pit,  gallery,  and  boxes, — from  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men.  And  at  first 
sight  it  does  seem  a  monstrous  thing,  or 
the  mark  of  a  very  little  mind,  to  quit 
the  study  of  men — of  a  man,  look  you, 
the  heir  of  all  ages :  "  so  noble  in 
"  reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form 
"  and  moving  so  express  and  admirable, 
"  in  action  so  like  an  angel,  in  apprehen- 
"  si  on  so  like  a  God  ! "  to  quit,  I  say,  the 
study  of  man,  that  one  may  employ 
oneself  in  studying  an  oyster  or  a 
shrimp.  But  the  explanation  of  this  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  The  young  en- 
thusiast of  human  nature,  fresh  from 
the  study  of  history  and  philosophy, 
tries  to  apply  what  he  has  learnt  in 
books  to  the  living  subject,  man.  He 
starts  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  of 
humanity ;  he  enters  upon  a  profes- 
sion ;  he  mixes  with  men.  But  he 
is  brought  to  a  sudden  pause  by  the 
dead  weight  of  practical  experience. 
Like  a  young  horse  starting  with  his 
first  load,  instead  of  moving  onward 
with  a  slow  and  steady  pull,  he  attempts 
a  rush :  the  dead  weight  checks  him, 
the  collar  galls  him,  and  he  becomes  for 
the  time  a  jibber.  To  drop  metaphor, 
there  probably  comes  a  time  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  men  when  the  study  of 
human  nature,  of  their  fallow-man,  his 
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pursuits,  his  aims,  his  hopes — a  study 
which  they  entered  upon  with  such 
avidity  at  first — becomes  distasteful  to 
them.  Practically,  they  find  him  to  be 
a  meaner  being,  occupying  a  lower  place 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  than  they  had 
thought.  As  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  widens,  they  find  that  some  one 
or  two  men  whom  they  had  looked  up 
to  as  their  guides  and  teachers  are  not 
perfect  or  infallible.  They  find  out  in 
them  that  weaker  side  of  humanity  in 
which  all  men  share.  And  so,  from 
being  hero-worshippers,  they  become 
for  a  time  misanthropists.  The  fact  is, 
they  have  probed  just  deep  enough  to 
find  the  devil  in  man,  but  they  have 
not  probed  deep  enough  to  find  the 
angel. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  devil 
they  get  at  in  most  modern  men  is  such 
a  poor  devil  after  all,  deteriorated,  says 
the  sneering  philosopher,  by  much  in- 
tercourse with  man ;  who  does  not 
seem  to  know  how  to  sin  upon  a  grand 
scale,  but  is  a  compound  of  meanness 
and  petty  shifts — not  Milton's  devil, 
but  rather  Gb'the's ;  a  sneering,  shifty 
Mephistophelian  fiend,  and  not  the 
primaeval  Satan  at  all. 

And  so,  disgusted  for  a  time  with 
human  kind,  they  take  refuge  with 
nature.  "Nature,"  says  our  disap- 
pointed enthusiast,  with  a  sneer  upon 
his  lip,  and  a  scowl  over  his  shoulder 
at  poor  regardless  humanity,  "never  did 
betray  the  heart  that  loved  her."  And 
in  the  study  of  nature  it  is  possible  for 
all  men  to  rest — for  a  time.  So  the 
student  becomes  a  sketcher,  a  geologist, 
a  botanist,  a  chemist,  or  what  not :  and 
he  is  absorbed  by  his  hobby,  and  happy. 
And  indeed,  my  fellow  mortal,  what 
happiness  in  a  quiat  undemonstrative 
way  is  greater  than  his  who  has  lately 
mounted  a  hobby  whose  vices  or  un- 
soundness  he  has  had  no  time  to  find 
out,  and  so  goes  prancing  along  the 
road  satisfied  with  himself,  satisfied  with 
his  cob,  and  regardless  of  all  lookers-on] 
But  then,  as  a  rule,  a  man  finds  out 
after  a  time  that  this  will  not  do.  He 
can't  go  on  for  ever  riding  his  hobby 
horse,  et  totus  in  illis.  The  world's 


work  must  be  done,  and  the  world's 
work  cannot  be  taken  up  and  put  down 
as  a  parergon.  The  study  of  natural 
history  may  be  a  delightful  and  en- 
grossing pursuit.  But  there  is  world's 
work  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  finished 
— it  must  be  done  by  some  one.  Men 
must  be  governed,  taught,  disciplined, 
warned,  punished,  and  physicked.  And 
to  do  this  well,  nay,  even  to  do  it  at 
all,  the  caput  mortuum,  man,  must  be 
studied.  And  although  dissection  may 
not  be  at  first  a  pleasant  pursuit,  but 
rather  repulsive,  still  even  dissections 
engross  the  mind,  and  whatever  does 
that,  after  a  time,  pleases. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  the 
reflective  mind,  that  men  in  general 
should  set  such  store  by  the  memory  of 
certain  of  their  fellows,  who  have 
worked,  not  for  them,  but  simply  in  the 
interests  of  nature.  What  is  the  charm, 
for  instance,  of  White's  "Selbornel" 
White  himself  we  take  to  be  a  common- 
place person ;  shall  we  say  even  a  some- 
what heavy  man  ?  He  has  no  high  ideal 
of  duty,  this  parson,  or  professional 
soul  doctor,  who  dwells  in  the  little 
Hampshire  village.  The  spiritual  eter- 
nities which  surround  him  do  not  seem 
to  appal — nay,  even  to  make  him  sad — • 
scarcely,  in  fact,  interest  him  at  all.  So 
many  souls,  eternal  existences,  battling 
for  weal  or  woe,  pass  by  his  gates  at 
sunrise,  going  forth  to  their  work  and 
to  their  labour  till  the  evening.  And 
he  notes  down  in  his  diaries  as  matters 
of  primal  importance,  that  the  tortoise 
in  his  garden  has  emerged  from  its 
winter's  sleep,  and  that  the  bantam  hen 
has  begun  to  incubate.  And  Gilbert 
White's  name  is  a  household  word  even 
yet.  He  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  good 
specimen  of  a  man,  happy  and  innocent, 
absorbed  in  his  quiet  country  pursuits. 
Verily,  innocent  happiness  must-  be  a 
plant  of  rare  growth  amongst  us,  that 
we  should  prize  it  at  such  a  rate  as  this. 

There  are  a  few  happy  souls  indeed 
to  whom  nature  and  the  study  of  nature 
becomes  the  "  be  all  and  end  all "  of 
existence.  With  no  Nemesis  of  neg- 
lected duty  behind  them — for  this,  they 
feel  before  high  heaven  and  in  the 
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sight  of  man,  is  their  duty — they  go 
through  the  world  as  though  it  were 
another  Garden  of  Eden,  which  indeed 
to  them  it  is.  Living  creatures,  first  seen 
by  their  eye,  come  to  them  to  be  named ; 
and  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  But 
then  it  was  never  intended  that  earth 
should  have  many  of  these  men.  One 
or  two  Gilbert  Whites  at  a  time  are  as 
many  as  the  world  generally  produces, 
and,  indeed,  as  many  as  it  generally 
needs.  For  to  most  of  us,  under  a 
solemn  guise,  and  with  stately  mien, 
comes  Madam  Duty,  and,  laying  finger 
upon  lip,  she  saith,  "  Cease,  trifler,  from 
these  pleasant  pursuits.  Leave  moor 


and  forest  and  mountain-side  and  river- 
baiik.  Go  out  into  the  highways  of  life, 
where  human  kind  do  congregate,  even 
amongst  the  stenches  and  cesspools  of 
humanity,  if  needs  must,  and  there 
find  your  work  of  love,  and  your 
reward  of  conquest.  Away  with  that 
butterfly's  wing  of  feathered  mail  from 
the  field  of  the  microscope  ;  and,  if 
thou  must  needs  spy  into  nature's  secret, 
let  it  be  rather  into  human  nature,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  human  kind.  Leave 
the  insect  of  a  day,  and  at  least,  as 
an  immortal,  study  the  ways  of  the 
immortals."  So  speaks  Madam  Duty, 
and  if  she  saith  truth  or  no  who  shall 
tell? 


A  LETTER  OF  SIE  WALTEE  SCOTT. 

[THE  following  letter  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott  was  discovered,  a  short  time  since, 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Willie!  m  Grimm  by  his  son,  Herman  Grimm  of 
Berlin.  It  is  addressed  simply  to  "  Mr.  Grimm,  Cassel,"  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  for  which  of  the  brothers,  Jacob  or  Wilhelm,  it  was  intended. 

The  references  to  Eobert  Owen,  and  to  Brothers  the  Prophet — immortalized  by 
Southey  in  the  "  Devil's  Walk  " — are  curious.  So  is  the  allusion  to  the  probable 
"fall"  of  Hamburg,  and  the  fact  that  in  1814  a  letter  took  three  months  to  travel 
from  Cassel  to  Edinburgh,  We  have  changed  all  these  things  ;  but  we  have  not  aban- 
doned that  dislike  to  the  German  written  character  which  forms  so  pathetic  a 
postscript  to  Sir  Walter's  letter. 

The  Einsiedler  mentioned  near  the  close,  was,  as  Mr.  Herman  Grimm  informs 
me,  the  Einsiedlerzeitung,  a  literary  magazine  to  which  his  father  and  uncle  con- 
tributed, and  wliich  had  a  year's  existence  only,  in  1808. — ED.  M.  M.] 


MR.  GRIMM,  CASSEL. 

DEAR  SIR, — Your  very  welcome  letter 
reached  me  only  yesterday.  I  am  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  what  you  have 
done  for  ancient  German  literature,  to 
which  my  studies  have  in  some  measure 
been  directed,  so  that  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  rich  field  of  ancient  poetry  which 
your  country  affords.  The  collection  of 
Professor  Miiller  (the  property  of  a 
friend)  has  made  me  in  some  degree 
familiar  with  Der  alte  Hildehrtmd  and 
the  other  chivalrous  heroes  of  the 
Heldenbuch.  I  owe  the  little  know- 
ledge I  have  on  these  subjects  to  the 


instructions  of  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  a 
Saxon  by  birth,  an  unwearied  investi- 
gator of  the  antiquities  both  of  England 
and  of  his  native  country.  He  resided 
in  Edinburgh  until  the  beginning  of 
last  winter,  when  he  left  us  to  follow 
other  prospects  which  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. You  will  probably  receive  a  letter 
from  him  respecting  what  is  doing  in 
London  in  romantic  lore.  I  have  re- 
quested him  to  write  to  you,  because 
while  all  I  know  is  most  sincerely  at 
your  service,  he  being  utriusque  lingua; 
doctor  and  an  enthusiast  in  German 
literature,  may  be  able  to  communicate 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting 
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•which,  might  escape  me.  Mr.  Weber 
and  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson  undertook  to 
publish  a  miscellaneous  volume  upon, 
Northern  antiquities,  chiefly  relating  to 
those  of  Scandinavia  and  Northern 
Germany,  to  which  I  contributed  an 
abridgment  of  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga.  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  with  some  other 
books,  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  request 
your  friendly  acceptance.  Mr.  Robert 
Jamieson  is  still  in  Edinburgh,  having 
a  situation  in  the  Register  House.  He 
also  is  an  enthusiast  in  German  litera- 
ture, having  long  resided  at  Riga,  where 
he  had  opportunities  of  studying  it  with 
advantage.  Of  the  other  persons  con- 
cerning whom  you  inquire,  I  can  also 
give  you  some  account.  My  poor  friend 
Leyden  died  of  a  fever  after  our  troops 
had  landed  on  Batavia,  in  the  East 
Indies.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
latterly  by  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments in  Oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  his  loss  is  incalculable.  With 
the  Northern  Antiquities  you  will  receive 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  which 
will  probably  interest  you.  The  history 
is  written  by  Southey,  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  authors,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  lately  named  Poet  Laureate 
by  the  Regent.  It  contains  a  memoir 
of  poor  Ley  den's  life,  which  I  drew  up 
for  the  Register,  and  some  other  literary 
articles  which  will  perhaps  amuse  you. 

Mr.  Ellis  (a  man  of  fortune,  and  long 
a  member  of  Parliament)  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  He  has  published 
nothing  save  his  abridgment  of  the 
romances,  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  Mr.  Owen,  and 
very  earnest  for  the  publication  of  the 
Mabinogion,  of  which  I  have  seen  some 
curious  specimens  in  his  possession. 
But  unfortunately  Owen  has  gone  half 
mad  after  a  scoundrelly  prophet  called 
Brothers,  and  I  fear  is  too  far  gone  in 
fanaticism  ever  to  be  of  service  to 
literature,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Ritson  died  in  a  melancholy  manner, 
having  first,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  destroyed 
all  his  curious  transcripts  and  manu- 
scripts. Previously,  he  disposed  of  his 
collection  of  books,  which  were  very 
curious.  I  should  also  explain  that 


Robt.  Janiiesou,  editor  of  the  Ballads, 
though  alike  in  name  and  pursuits,  is 
different  from.  Dr.  Robt.  Jamieson, 
author  of  the  Scottish  Dictionary.  The 
latter  is  a  clergyman,  not  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  of  a  particular 
class  of  Scottish  Dissenters  hitherto 
only  remarkable  for  religious  zeal.  But 
this  excellent  man,  upon  a  very  small 
income  in  proportion  to  his  exertions, 
has  bred  up  a  family  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen children,  formed  a  library  and  col- 
lection of  medals,  and  employs  his 
whole  leisure  in  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, without  forfeiting  the  attach- 
ment of  his  hearers  or  neglecting  his 
professional  studies.  There  are  two 
poems  in  ancient  Scottish,  both  classical, 
and  almost  epic.  One  relates  to  the 
exploits  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  re- 
covered Scotland  from  the  English  yoke, 
and  is  well-nigh  historical  in  its  details. 
The  other  relates  to  the  great  champion 
of  our  freedom,  William  Wallace.  It  is 
legendary,  but  makes  up  in  a  high  spirit 
of  poetry  what  it  wants  in  historical 
authenticity.  Both  them  being  till  of 
late  great  favourites  with  the  common 
people  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
but  in  a  very  degraded  and  corrupt 
state.  The  historian,  Mr.  Piukerton,  has 
indeed  made  an  edition  of  the  Bruce, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  I 
have  been  instigating  Dr.  Jamieson,  wha 
has  collated  and  corrected  his  copies  of 
both  books  from  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  to  give  us  such 
an  edition  as  Macphersou's  edition  of 
Winton's  Chronicle,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  obtain  a  splendid  subscription.  He 
has  written  a  curious  and  learned  but 
somewhat  heavy  work  upon  the  Culdees, 
or  Ancient  Christian  Clergy  of  Scotland. 
It  is  somewhat  too  professional,  but  I 
will  add  a  copy  to  my  parcel  for  you. 
I  will  also  join  copies  of  my  own  things 
if  not  out  of  print.  I  am  pretty  sure  I 
have  Sir  Tristram,  on  which  I  put  out 
my  strength  as  an  antiquary.  But  I 
am  at  present  writing  in  my  little 
country  cottage,  and  shall  not  be  in 
Edinburgh  till  a  fortnight  hence,  and 
then  I  fchaU  hardly  know  how  to  send  my 
packet.  I  will  make  inquiry,  however, 
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both  at  Leith  and  London,  and  I  only 
hope  it  will  reach  you  sooner  than  your 
letter  of  the  24th  January  has  gained 
Scotland.  My  friends  and  publishers, 
the  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh, 
if  you  should  find  the  Edin.  Annual 
Eegister  likely  to  find  sale  in  Germany, 
which,  from  the  historical  information, 
I  should  think  probable,  will  supply 
you  or  your  correspondents  in  exchange 
for  foreign  books  of  reputation.  Most 
of  the  other  volumes  of  which  I  shall 
request  your  acceptance,  are  also  pub- 
lished by  them.  What  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  send  you  are,  The  Kegister,  8 
volumes — the  Culdees — my  own  Poems, 
and  Sir  Tristram.  Besides  the  poems 
of  Marmion  and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  I 
wrote  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and 
one  of  Don  .Roderick,  and  more  lately, 
Rokeby  (these  I  will  send  with  the 
Northern  Antiquities,  and  perhaps  some 
other  things  which  do  not  occur  to  me 
at  this  moment).  I  presume  mails  will 
be  now  regularly  made  up  through 
Holland  until  Hamburg  fall.  If  you 
address  me  under  care  to  Francis 
Freeling,  Esq.,  General  Post  Office, 
London,  a  letter  of  any  moderate  size, 
containing  a  small  volume,  if  you  will, 
will  reach  me  free  of  expense.  The 
inner  direction,  Walter  Scott,  Esq., 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Ereeling  is  secretary 
to  our  post-office  establishment  through 
Britain,  and  a  man  of  literature. 

I  am  possessor  of  a  copy  of  your 
JEinsiedler,  and  was  much  flattered  by 
finding  the  Scottish  Ballads  had  been 
of  use  to  your  researches. 

I  fear  Mr.  Douce  will  do  not  more  for 
literature.  His  health  is  not  good,  and 
he  has  resigned  a  situation  which  he  had 


in  the  Museum,  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate an  intention  not  to  write  again. 
He  is  by  far  our  most  diligent  investi- 
gator of  the  history  of  popular  fiction, 
but  perhaps  the  habits  of  collecting 
minute  information  are  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  power  of  generalizing 
and  combining  the  deductions  which  it 
affords.  I  have  not  seen  the  Berlin 
collection  of  Kindermiirchen,  1813,  which 
I  should  like  much  to  possess,  but  I 
have  often  read  with  delight  the  Volks- 
marchen  of  Musaus,  and  I  recognise  in 
the  story  of  the  Berg-Geist  at  Rarnmels- 
berg,  and  several  other  tales,  the  out- 
lines of  the  stories  of  our  nurseries  and 
schools.  I  have  also  a  very  curious  and 
miscellaneous  collection  of  books  in 
German,  containing  the  Gehornte  Sieg- 
fried, and  other  romantic  tales.  They 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Weber,  and  amount 
to  four  volumes.  I  do  not  know  any 
one  who  knows  more  of  Scottish  popular 
fiction  than  I  do  myself,  excepting  the 
tales  of  the  Highlands,  with  which  I 
am  less  immediately  familiar.  Any 
questions  you  can  propose  on  the  sub- 
ject I  will  answer  with  all  the  fidelity 
and  attention  in  my  power.  This  is  a 
long  letter,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  of  my  willing  acceptance  of 
the  offer  of  yours,  and  of  the  esteem,  with 
which  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedt.  Servant, 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

ABBOTSFORD,  NEAR  MELROSB, 
29th  April,  1814. 

I  read  the  German  language  with 
facility,  as  you  are  so  good  as  to  use  the 
Latin  characters,  but  I  dare  not  attempt 
to  write  it. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY,  1868. 


WAGES. 

BY  ALFRED   TENNYSON, 

POET  LAUREATE. 


GLOEY  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be  dust, 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky : 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHILAEET, 
AECHBISHOP  AND  METROPOLITAN  OF  MOSCOW. 


THE  recent  death  of  the  venerable  Phi- 
laret,  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  and  Kolomna,1  which  attracted 
sufficient  attention  to  be  noticed  in  most 
English  journals,  may  make  it  worth 
while  to  place  on  record  a  few  recollec- 
tions of  a  visit  to  Russia  in  1857. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  pre- 
face, that  Philaret  was  born  at  Kolomna, 
near  Moscow,  Dec.  26, 1782,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Troitza  Monastery,  where  he 
was  ordained,  and  of  which  he  eventually 
became  archimandrite  or  abbot,  an  office 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.2     He 
became  rector  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary in  St.  Petersburg  in    1812,  and 
was  thence  successively  raised  through 
the  sees  of  Revel,  Tver,  and  Yaroslav,  to 
be  Archbishop,  and  ultimately  Metro- 
politan, of  Moscow.      He  must  have 
been  early  known  in  the  Empire,  if  it 
be  true,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he 
composed   the    Service   still    used    on 
Christmas   Day    to   commemorate   the 
25th  of  December  of  the  year  1812, 
dear  to  Russian  hearts,  when  the  French 
armies  quitted  the  Russian  territory.  It 
certainly  savours  of  his  skilful  adaptation 
of  Scripture  language  when  it  recalls  the 
fall  of  the  invaders  by  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
"  How   art   thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ; "   and 
the  panic  of  the  time  by  the  Gospel, 
"  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars ; "  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  countrymen  by  the  Epistle, 
"Who  through    faith  subdued    king- 
Adorns,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
"  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  He 
was  one  of  the  three    to  whom  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.   committed  the 

1  Like  the  title  of  "  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  Glendalough." 

2  I  owe  these  data  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Kev.  Eugene  Popoff,  Chaplain  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  England. 


great  State  secret  of  the   transference 
of   the  Empire    from    Constantino    to 
Nicholas.      The    document    containing 
the  abdication  of  Constantino,  it  is  said, 
was  drawn  up  by  Philaret;  and  one  of 
the  three  copies  of  the  will  of  Alexander 
was  placed  by  him  under  the  altar  of  the 
Kremlin  Cathedral,  where  it  lay  con- 
cealed at  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's death  at  Taganrog,  and  there,  when 
the  general  uncertainty  led  to  the  insur- 
rection and  confusion  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Philaret  left  it,  with  characteristic  pru- 
dence or  timidity,  keeping  to  himself 
the  secret,  which  no  one  but  Constan- 
tino would  avow.   He,  though  the  third 
in  rank  of  the  three  Metropolitans,  yet, 
from   the  respect   entertained    for  his 
character,  was   chosen  to   crown   both 
Nicholas  and   Alexander  II.  :   on  the 
latter  occasion,  it  is  said,  so  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Metropolitan  of  St. 
Petersburg  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
disappointed  prelate.     The  story  of  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Moscow  is  told 
in  a  form  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
is    highly    characteristic    both    of    his 
country  and  himself.     Whilst  in  one  of 
his  inferior  bishoprics  he  was  invited  to 
dine  with  the  Governor  of  the  place.  The 
Governor  and  his  aides-de-camp  talked 
irreverently  of  the  Bible.     Philaret  was 
silent.     At  last  the  Governor,  irritated, 
turned   to   him   and  said,  "Have  you 
nothing  to  say  to  this  1 "  Philaret  replied, 
"  I  have  studied  the  Bible  well,  and  it 
tells   me   not   to   throw  pearls   before 
swine."     The  Governor,  enraged,  struck 
him  on   the  face,  and  asked,    "What 
does  the  Bible  say  to  that  1 "     Philaret 
replied,  "The  Bible  says, '  If  a  man  smites 
thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also. ' "  He  then  rose,  moved  towards 
the  sacred  picture  which  in  all  Russian 
apartments,  and  therefore  in  the   Go- 
vernor's dining-room,  hung  in  the  corner 
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of  the  wall,  and  crossing  himself  said, 
"  For  these  and  all  other  Thy  mercies, 
good  Lord,  make  me  truly  thankful," 
and  immediately  left  the  house.  A 
report  of  the  incident  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  a  fortnight  after  a  letter  came 
from  the  Emperor,  asking  him  for  an 
explanation.  He  replied,  "  Tell  the 
people  in  St.  Petersburg  not  to  trouble 
themselves  about  it.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, I  have  forgotten  it  and  forgiven 
it."  The  Emperor  insisted  on  knowing 
it,  and  the  Governor  was  degraded. 
Philaret,  however,  begged  him  on0,  that 
he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
an  innocent  family ;  and  he  became 
shortly  afterwards  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow. 

In  1857,  when  I  visited  Russia,  he 
was  already  seventy-six.  The  corona- 
tion of  Alexander  II.  had  taken  place 
in  the  previous  year,  and  Philaret  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  I  will  re- 
count the  three  occasions  on  which  I 
saw  him. 

The  first  was  a  private  interview, 
effected  for  me  by  a  kind  friend,  a 
Russian  General,  now  no  more.  We 
drove  together  to  his  country  residence, 
a  short  distance  from  Moscow.  On  the 
way  the  General  discussed  what  should 
be  the  topics  of  conversation.  I  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  Metropolitan  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  Old 
Testament,  we  should  touch  on  some 
subject  connected  therewith,  such  as  its 
connexion  with  Russian  history,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  new 
church  at  Moscow,  where  the  wars  of 
Russian  patriotism  are  represented  by 
the  deeds  of  Joshua  and  Barak.  The 
General  himself  started  a  difficulty 
which,  he  said,  had  often  occurred  to 
him,  of  the  apparent  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty  of  the  Old  Testament  compared 
with  the  mildness  and  mercy  of  the 
New.  "And  how,"  he  said,  "before 
we  propose  this  to  the  Metropolitan, 
would  you  answer  it  yourself]"  I 
ventured  to  suggest  the  principle  of 
gradual  and  imperfect  stages  of  revela- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  the  famous  opening  words 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Both 


passages  were  new  to  the  General,  but 
it  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  one  of 
the  topics  introduced  in  the  conversa- 
tion. With  these  preparations,  we  entered 
the  Metropolitan's  apartment,  and  in  a 
few  moments   he  appeared.      He   was 
dressed  like  all  Russian  metropolitans, 
in  flowing  black  robes,  which  belong  to 
him  as  a  representative  of  the  Black  or 
monastic  clergy,  with  a  large  white  cowl, 
which  connects  him  likewise  with  the 
White  or  married  clergy.    He  was  short 
in  stature,  but  very  dignified  ;  a  refined 
and  attenuated  countenance,  with  deep- 
sunk  expressive  blue  eyes,  and  a  long 
grey  beard.     What  perhaps  was  chiefly 
remarkable  was  the  almost  preternatural 
sweetness   of    his   voice — a    low    clear 
murmur,  hardly  rising  above  a  whisper." 
Instead  of  allowing  me  to  kiss  his  hand 
(according  to  Eastern  usage),  he  gently 
drew  me  by  it  to  a  seat,  and  then  the 
conversation  began — the  General  inter- 
preting in  French,  for  Philaret,  in  spite 
of  his  reputation  for  learning,  was  unable 
to  speak  any  modern  Western  language. 
He  entered  at  once  on  the  subject  on 
which  all  Russian  ecclesiastics  delight 
to  enlarge,  the  difference  between  sacred 
pictures    and    sacred    statues,    justify- 
ing the  former  as  books  for  the  poor, 
and  addressed  to  one  sense  only,  whereas 
statues  addressed  the  use  of  touch  also, 
and  thus  partook  of  the  palpable  nature 
of  idols.     Bas-reliefs  he  had  consented 
to  tolerate  outside  the  walls  of  a  church, 
as  being  less  of  sculpture  than  actual 
statues.  The  only  English  divines  whose 
names    he    appeared    to    know,    were 
Beveriga  (Beveridge)  and  Bingham.    Of 
the  eccentricities  of  German  Protestant- 
ism  he-   spoke  with   a   gentle    regret; 
observing,  but  without  acrimony,  that 
Melancthon,  were  he   to  come  to   life 
again,   would    not    recognise  his   own 
Church.     He   asked   various  questions 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
England,  and  wondered  why  the  Govern- 
ment tolerated  so  many.     He  also  in- 
quired with   some  curiosity  about  the 
confirmations   and    visitations    of    our 
English   Prelates.     The    General    then 
introduced  the  preconcerted  topic  of  the 
difference  between  the   Old  and  New 
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Testaments  ;  on  which  Philaret  imme- 
diately broke  into  an  animated  argument, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  General  turned 
round  with  unfeigned  astonishment  and 
delight,  and  said,  "  He  has  quoted  the 
very  same  passage  to  which  you  referred 
in  our  conversation,  and  has  pointed 
out  how  in  the  expression  '  sundry  times 
and  divers  manners 'there  is  contained  the 
principle  of  gradual  and  various  modes 
of  imperfect  revelation  before  the  full 
light  of  Christianity;  distinguishing 
between  the  spirit  and  the  matter  of 
the  Bible,  and  showing  how  the  Jews 
were  treated  as  children,  to  be  struck 
by  great  and  awful  examples,  which 
would  pass  away  when  a  better  reve- 
lation came." 

I  have  often  thought  since,  how 
strange  it  was  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
this  secluded  ecclesiastic  of  the  old 
orthodox  Church  of  the  stationary  East 
the  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  which  in 
England,  more  than  any  other  part  of 
his  teaching,  had  roused  the  religious 
world  of  his  day  against  Arnold,  and 
which,  even  within  the  last  few  years, 
distinguished  Prelates  have  declared 
inadmissible  within  the  pale  of  the 
.Anglican  Church. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Governor  of 
Moscow  was  announced,  and  we  took 
leave  —  the  old  Metropolitan,  as  we 
parted,  whispering  softly,  "  Deus  bene- 
dicat  tibi  et  ecclesise  vestrse." 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the 
festival  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Kremlin.  His 
position  there  was  such  as  might  have 
excited  envy  in  the  minds  not  only  of 
English  Ritualists,  but  of  the  highest 
Popes  and  Cardinals  of  the  West.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  respect  paid  to  any 
ecclesiastic ;  not  only  during  all  the 
elaboration  of  the  Russian  ceremonial 
— when  with  the  utmost  simplicity  he 
bore  the  clothing  and  unclothing,  and 
even  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the 
broad  comb  through  the  outstanding 
flakes  of  his  hair  and  beard — or  when  he 
stood  on  the  carpet  where  was  embroidered 
the  old  Roman  eagle  of  the  Pagan  Em- 
pire— but  still  more  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure.  He  came  out  for  the  last 


time  in  the  service  to  give  his  blessing, 
and  then  descended  the  chancel  steps 
to  leave  the  church.  Had  he  been  made 
of  pure  gold  and  had  every  touch  carried 
away  a  fragment  of  him,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  could  have  hardly 
been  greater  to  kiss  his  hand,  or  lay  a 
finger  on  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The 
crowd  frantically  tossed  to  and  fro,  as 
they  struggled  towards  him — men,  offi- 
cers, soldiers.  Eaintly  and  slowly  his 
white  cowl  was  seen  moving  on  and  out 
of  the  church,  till  he  plunged  into  another 
vaster  crowd  outside  ;  and  when  at  last 
he  drove  off  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  six 
black  horses,  every  one  stood  bareheaded 
as  he  passed.  The  sounding  of  all  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  in  each  street 
as  the  carriage  went  by,  made  it  easy  to 
track  his  course  long  after  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

Another  time  was  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Emperor's  coronation.  It  was  a 
scene  eminently  characteristic  of  Russia. 
Those  who  in  the  West  endeavour  to 
combine  their  admiration  of  Eastern  cere- 
monial and  religion  with  abhorrence  of 
all  connexion  with  the  State,  would  be 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
splendour  which  accompanied  even  this 
shadow  of  the  great  State  festival. 
The  cathedral  was  densely  crowded,  and 
presently  a  universal  murmur  ran  round 
the  congregation,  "  The  Metropolitan  is 
going  to  preach  himself."  A  deathlike 
stillness  pervaded  the  church — all  bend- 
ing forward,  hand  to  ear,  to  catch  every 
word. '  The  old  man  stood  in  front  of 
the  altar-screen  :  the  paper  of  the 
sermon  was  spread  out  before  him,  and 
he  turned  over  the  leaves,  but  he  rarely 
looked  at  them.  At  first  his  voice 
hardly  rose  above  a  whisper,  but  it  gra- 
dually became  distinct  and  clear.  Be- 
hind him  stood  (as  always  on  these 
occasions)  two  other  prelates  :  one.  a 
hearty  vigorous  man,  Innocent,  Arch- 
bishop of  Kamtschatka — the  one  mis- 
sionary prelate  of  the  Russian  Church 
— its  Bishop  of  Calcutta  or  New  Zealand; 
the  other  leaning  against  the  wall,  the 
blind  old  Eugenius,  who  had  retired  from 
his  see  of  Siberia  to  end  his  days  in  the 
Donskoy  monastery,  near  Moscow.  The 
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sermon  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
it,  as  reported  at  length  in  the  Russian 
journals,  and  translated  for  me  by  one 
of  my  Moscow  friends.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  in  reading  its  Oriental  exagge- 
rations, and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  common- 
place iterations,  to  imagine  the  immense 
effect  produced  on  the  congregation. 
But  when  heard  in  the  scene  of  the 
coronation  itself — in  the  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  the  auditors,  and  evi- 
dently with  their  hearty  response — the 
impression  was  easily  explained ;  and 
it  may  be  instructive  for  those  who 
regard  the  supremacy  and  influence  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  laity  as  heretical 
and  unholy  in  a  Christian  Church  to 
see  to  what  a  point  the  reverence  for  it 
could  be  pushed  by  a  bishop  of  such 
unimpeachable  ecclesiastical  propriety 
as  Philaret.  NOT  is  it  less  character- 
istic of  the  Eastern  Church,  or  less 
instructive  as  an  example  and  warning 
to  the  Western  Church,  to  observe  how, 
amidst  all  the  genuine  and  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated burst  of  religious  fervour  on 
the  occasion,  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
any  sacerdotal  assumption  and  preten- 
sion. 

"  This  day  is  brighter  than  other  days,  for 
it  reflects  the  brightness  of  that  on  which  the 
light  of  the  Imperial  Diadem  shone  on  Russia, 
and  filled  her  with  the  fragrance  of  the  unc- 
tion which  had  been  poured  out  on  the 
Emperor. 

"Return  again  to  us,  ever  memorable  day, 
that  our  eyes  may  look  on  thee  once  more. 
Then  we  gazed  on  thee  with  the  eyes  of  our 
hearts1 — eyes  filled  with  joy  ;  now  we  have 
leisure  to  contemplate  thee  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  meditation. 

"  Let  us  remember  that  it  was  the  memor- 
able anniversary  of  Borodino — that  day  on 
which  Russia  stood  alone  against  Europe,2  and 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  of  aggrandizement 
which  till  then  had  known  no  check  found  an 
impassable  barrier  in  the  spirit  of  Russian 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  This  day  was  worthy 

1  A  strong  Russian  metaphor. 

2  This  is  a  usual  Russian  hyperbole.     The 
French  invasion  is  called  ' '  The  invasion  of 
the  fierce  Gauls  with  the  twenty  nations." 


of  the  honour  of  being  chosen  to  be  the  day 
of  the  Imperial  Coronation,  and  to  be  the 
solemn  witness  of  the  love  of  the  people  for 
their  sovereign. 

"  Let  us  remember  the  clear  and  calm  morn- 
ing of  that  day.  That  morning3  seemed  to 
have  been  intentionally  prepared  to  be  the 
mirror  and  likeness  of  the  soul  of  the  Tzar.4 
Let  us  remember  the  vast  crowd  which  was 
in  the  Kremlin  and  round  the  Kremlin :  it 
expressed  the  emotion  that  impelled  all  Mus- 
covite hearts  towards  the  Tzar,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  hearts  of  all  the  Russian  people 
by  means  of  its  representatives,  or  rather,  not 
of  one  people  alone,  but  of  all  the  peoples  who 
form  the  Empire  of  all  the  Russias. 

"  Shall  we  find  language  strong  enough  to 
describe  the  enthusiasm  that  then  reigned  'I 
But  we  need  not  seek  for  it.  That  lan- 
guage which  we  should  be  unable  to  find,  you" 
heard  and  understood  in  the  exclamations 
that  then  burst  forth  from  every  heart,  and 
the  faithful  echo  of  which  still  lives  in  your 
own'  faithful  memories.  I  should,  above 
all,  have  wished  that  every  son  of  Russia 
should  see  to-day  as  clearly  through  the  eyes 
of  his  understanding  as  we  saw  through  our 
senses,  our  Emperor  and  his  Consort,  and  that 
which  was  accomplished  in  them  in  this  sanc- 
tuary in  the  most  sacred  moments  of  that 
sacred  day. 

"  How  humble  did  their  majesty  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  majestic  was  their  humility  ! 
What  a  triumph  in  the  presence  of  the  sanc- 
tuary !  What  animation  in  prayer !  What  celes- 
tial silence  in  the  temple  when  the  crowned  Tzar 
knelt  down,  and  an  ardent  prayer5  for  the  bless- 
ing from  Heaven  on  himself  and  on  his  Empire 
issued  from  his  heart  and  from  his  lips,  beamed 
from  his  eyes,  enkindled  every  heart,  and  made 
of  all  one  single  censer,  from  which  rose  a  per- 
fume of  spiritual  incense,  caught  up,  one  may 
believe,  as  by  invisible  hands,  by  the  Guardian 
'Angel  of  Russia,  and  offered  by  the  angel, 

3  The  coronation  day  had  been  remarkable 
for  its  brightness  in  contrast  with  the  rain 
which  preceded  and  followed. 

4  The  use  of  the  word  "  Tzar  "  instead  of 
"  Emperor  "  was  partly  to  give  to  the  sermon  a 
more  antique  character,  partly  because  it  is 
the  word  in  the  Sclavonic  version  of  the  Bible 
for  "king." 

6  Alluding  to  the  moment  when  the  Em- 
peror, in  the  unusual  attitude  of  kneeling, 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  Empire,  every  one 
else  standing. 
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'  with  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints,  upon  the 
golden  altar  which  is  before  the  Throne.'1 

"  Let  us  continue  to  contemplate  these 
things  with  joyous  hearts,  and  with  the  eyes  of 
thought  and  reason.  How  does  the  Sovereign, 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  benediction  of  his 
father,  and  by  the  law  of  succession,  seek  to 
secure  to  himself  a  higher  benediction  and  con- 
secration ?  How  does  the  Holy  Church  endea- 
vour on  her  side  to  communicate  to  the  Tzar 
the  consecration  and  benediction  from  above  ? 
The  Orthodox  Church  commences  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  by  proposing  to  the 
Emperor  to  recite  publicly  the  Orthodox  con- 
fession of  faith.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
act  ?  It  signifies  that  the  Church,  immovably 
founded  on  the  rock  of  faith,  desires  also  to  fix 
and  to  render  immovable  on  this  same  rock  the 
Imperial  Majesty  and  the  reign  which  she  con- 
secrates and  blesses  ;  for  if  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  over  all  things  by  His  divinity, 
has  received,  as  He  himself  has  said,  by  the 
merits  of  His  sufferings  here  below  and  by  His 
resurrection,  all  authority  on  earth  as  in 
heaven — if  He  is,  as  says  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse,  '  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth ' — it  becomes  evident  that  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Empire  can  only  then  be  truly  blessed 
and  prosperous,  when  they  are  in  harmony 
with  Him,  and  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  His 
supreme  dominion.  And  this  can  only  be  the 
case  when  they  confess  the  faith,  and  preserve 
it  entire — that  faith  which  is  the  strength,  the 
means,  and  the  object  of  government. 

"This  truth  has  been  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon  by  our  Sovereign  at  his  coronation. 
Would  that  it  might  also  penetrate  the  hearts 
r>f  all  the  children  of  his  Empire,  and  particu- 
larly those  who,  in  any  special  function,  are 
called  to  carry  out  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people ! 

"The  Holy  Church  crowns  the  ritual  of  the 
coronation  as  with  a  spiritual  halo  ;  she  fills  it 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  sacred  censer  by  abun- 
dant prayer.  She  stamps  each  symbol  of  the 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  robe,  the  sceptre,  the 
crown,  the  globe,  with  the  Divine  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  And  she  does  not  stop  here.  To 
communicate  to  the  monarch  a  more  personal, 
more  mysterious  sanctification,  she  confers 
on  him,  by  the  sacred  unction,  the  seal  of  the 

1  The  introduction  of  these  texts  in  the  old 
Sclavonic  (explained  in  modern  Russ  when 
necessary)  was  very  characteristic  of  Philaret's 
sermons. 


gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  calls  him  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrants, 
she  strengthens  him  for  the  heavy  burdens  of 
royalty  by  the  Divine  food  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord. 

"  In  meditating  on  this  sacred  and  majestic 
spectacle,  who  will  not  acknowledge  with  reve- 
rence how  great  is  the  significance  of  the  Im- 
perial and  Orthodox  Sovereignty  ?  It  is  pro- 
tected, surrounded,  penetrated  by  the  sanctifi- 
cation from  above.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
I  had  heard  myself  the  voices  of  the  ancient 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God :  '  I  have  exalted  my  chosen  from 
amongst  my  people  ;  I  have  anointed  him  with 
holy  oil ;  my  truth  and  my  mercy  are  with 
him.'  '  Touch  not  mine  anointed.' 

"But  should  the  privilege  of  possessing  a 
monarch,  crowned  and  anointed  in  the  name  of 
God,  dispose  us  only  to  venerate  him,  and  to 
rest  in  the  hope  of  the  protection  and  the 
Divine  assistance  to  him  and  to  us  through 
him  ?  No  ;  this  is  not  all.  A  privilege  carries 
necessarily  along  with  it  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation. The  acceptance  of  a  gift  gives  rise  to 
the  duty  of  gratitude :  an  honour  received 
claims  to  be  preserve  with  dignity.  Jesus 
Christ  himself  has  said,  '  To  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required.'  There- 
fore, if  God  has  given  us  a  consecrated  prince, 
as  he  is  bound  to  remain  worthy  of  the  conse- 
cration received,  so  are  we  all  bound  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  a  prince  thus  consecrated, 
in  order  that  the  beneficent  blessings  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  may  flow  without  hindrance 
through  the  channel  of  the  earthly  majesty  on 
the  Empire  and  on  the  people. 

"  Could  it  be  expected  that  a  holy,  and  just, 
and  pure 'God  should  protect  a  people  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Sovereign  consecrated  by 
Him,  if  this  people  neglects  holiness,  if  it 
descends  recklessly  into  a  pit  of  sin  and  per- 
dition, and  does  not  strive  to  become  a  people 
of  God  by  faith  and  good  works  I  Such  an 
expectation  would  be  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  with  moral  feeling.2 

"  Orthodox  Russians  !  While  we  thank  God 
for  the  Prince  whom  He  has  given  us,  let  us 
note  well  what  is  required  of  us  in  order  that 

2  His  delivery  of  this  passage  (which  was 
understood  to  have  a  covert  reference  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  people)  was  ex- 
tremely animated.  He  added,  more  strongly 
than  is  here  expressed,  "I  need  not  quote 
texts  of  Scripture— 1  appeal  to  your  reason  and 
common  sense." 
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this  gift  may  indeed  bring  us  all  the  good  it  is 
intended  to  bring. 

"  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  not  only  in  name 
and  in  word,  but  in  truth  and  in  act,  faithful 
to  the  King  of  Heaven.  It  is  only  thus 
that  our  fidelity  to  our  most  gracious  Emperor 
can  be  acceptable  to  God,  blessed  of  Him, 
satisfying  to  our  Christian  conscience,  truly 
helpful  to  our  country.  Amen." 

After  the  sermon  followed  the  read- 
ing of  various  passages  of  Scripture  by 
the  Archdeacon,  and  Deacon  of  the  cathe- 
dral Never  did  I  hear  the  power  of  the 
human  voice  so  put  forth,  as  when  the 
Epistle  for  the  day  was  read  from  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  ; 
the  sound  rising  at  the  close  with 
each  successive  word  :  "  Tribute  to 
"  whom  tribute;  FEAR  TO  WHOM  FEAR; 
"OUSTOM  TO  WHOM  CUSTOM; 
"HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR;" 
with  which  last  words  the  Deacon  looked 
round  the  church  with  triumph,  as  he 
felt  how  he  had  made  them  resound  to 
its  utmost  extremity.  The  Epistle  from 
the  mouth  of  this  son  of  thunder  was 
succeeded  by  the  Gospel,  read  from  the 
23rd  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ("  Render 
unto  Caesar,"  &c.),  in  the  silvery  whisper 
of  Philaret,  and  then  commenced  the 
Te  Deum,  with  the  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, at  its  close,  of  the  congre- 
gation kneeling ;  and  the  whole  termi- 
nated with  the  long-resounding  peal  of 
the  huge  bell  of  Ivan  the  Great. 

Once  again  I  saw  the  Metropolitan, 
on  the  festival  of  the  Beheading  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist — the  day  of  the  funeral 
services  of  the  dead  Tzars — celebrated 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  where 
they  all  lie  interred,  from  Ivan  I.  down 
to  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Philaret  and  his  clergy  were 
there  in  deep  black  mourning,  and  one 
by  one  the  departed  sovereigns  were 
named,  with  a  prayer  for  "  the  pardon  of 
"  their  sins,  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
"  known  to  themselves  or  unknown." 
There  was  a  hope  left  even  for  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  The  Metropolitan  was  lifted 
up  to  kiss  the  coffins  of  the  two  canon- 
ized princes — the  murdered  Demetrius, 
last  of  the  line  of  Euric,  and  Chernikoff, 


the  champion  of  Eussia,  slain  in  the 
Tartar  wars :  a  striking  contrast,  to  watch 
the  aged,  tottering  man  at  the  tomb  of 
the  little  blooming  child — the  gentle, 
peaceful  prelate  at  the  tomb  of  the  fierce, 
blood-stained  warrior. 

Such  were  my  recollections  of  Philaret. 
In  how  completely  Oriental  and  Eussian 
an  aspect  they  present  him  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
points  of  general  instruction  which  have 
made  it  worth  while  to  recall  him,  whilst 
his  memory  is  still  fresh,  to  the  recol- 
lection of  Englishmen. 

He  was  an  example  of  the  same 
antiquarian,  reactionary,  romantic  turn 
of  religious  sentiment  which  has  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  which, 
under  one  or  two  well-known  designa- 
tions, is  so  familiar  to  ourselves.  The 
revival  of  a  quasi-mediaeval  hermitage 
and  convent,  under  the  name  of  "  Geth- 
semane,"  in  the  woods  of  his  monastery 
at  Troitza,  is  a  sample  of  this  tendency ; 
with  much  of  the  fervour,  with  much 
also  of  the  feebleness  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  same  attempts  nearer 
home. 

He  was  also  an  instance,  not  so 
common  amongst  ourselves,  of  com- 
bining with  this  impulse  a  genuine 
desire  to  enlarge  the  sympathies  of 
his  Church  towards  the  direction,  not 
of  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Papal 
See,  but  of  the  dissenters  from  his  own 
Church  in  his  own  country,  and  of  the 
Protestant  and  (as  it  was  doubtless  held 
in  former  times)  heretical  world  of  the 
West.  Stories  were  rife  in  Eussia,  twelve 
years  ago,  of  concessions  made  by  him 
for  the  first  time  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
stiff  old  Conservative  Puritans  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  the  Established  Church 
as  Antichrist.  Stories  also  are  current 
of  his  gracious  reception,  not  only  of  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  English  Church, 
but  of  the  Independent  Ministers  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  whom  he 
gladly  welcomed  on  their  passage  through 
Moscow,  and  showed  them  all  the  kind- 
ness in  his  power.1 

1  English  Independent,    quoted  in   CJiurch 
Opinion,  Dec.  28,  1867. 
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Finally,  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
remember  that  this  venerable  personage, 
who  has  received  the  homage  of  English 
prelates,  and  in  his  own  country  was 
almost  revered  as  a  saint  in  his  lifetime, 
has,  by  the  formal  denial  (to  which  he, 
with  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  was 
committed)  of  the  Double  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  fallen  directly  under 
the  anathema  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
According  to  the  obvious  intention  of 
that  famous  Creed,  according  to  the 
view  with  which  it  was  first  received 
into  the  Western  Church,  and  the 
meaning  which  it  must  bear  for  all  who 
accept  its  words  without  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  is  tantamount  to  a  virtual 
repudiation,  the  gentle  and  devout 
Philaret  "  cannot  be  saved,"  and  "  shall 
without  doubt  perish  everlastingly."  So, 
doubtless,  would  have  believed  the 
author  of  the  Creed,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  Western  Church  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  But  so  believe 


now  probably  only  a  few  even  in  the 
Eoman  Church  :  so,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued recitation  of  that  Creed  in  many 
of  our  services,  not  one  amongst  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. So  completely  has  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  nineteenth  century  tri- 
umphed, at  least  in  one  instance,  ovei? 
the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  earlier 
ages.1  So  nearly  has  the  charitable  spirit 
of  the  present  English  Church  prevailed 
over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  meaning  of 
the  letter  of  one  of  its  inherited  formu- 
laries. So  impossible  has  it  been  to 
press  that  meaning  in  the  face  of  cha- 
racters like  Philaret,  or  even  of  Churches 
like  that  of  Greece  or  Eussia. 

A.  P.  S. 

i  See,  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  Creed, 
the  able  statement  by  "Presbyter  Academi- 
cus,"in  this  Magazine,  November,  1867,  and 
by  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  "  Christendom's  Divisions, " 
ii.  429-444  ;  "Account  of  the  addition  of  the 
word  '  Filioque,' "  p.  27 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  ANOTHER  hopelessly  wet  day,   I  de- 
clare ! " 

This  was  the  exclamation  of  Sir  John 
Ellesmere  as  he  stood  at  the  window, 
having  risen  from  the  breakfast  table 
before  any  of  us.  Then  (aside,  but 
quite  audibly),  "  We  shall  be  sure  to 
have  a  long  reading  to-day.  Would  it 
not  look  pretty  if  I  were  to  ask  for  it  ? 
(Aloud.)  I  trust,  Milverton,  you  will 
cheer  us  up  to-day  by  giving  us  a  good 
long  spell  of  '  Realmah.'  I  like  it  more 
and  more  ;  for  I  perceive  that  the  great 
author  of  that  work  has  been  consider- 
ably influenced  by  a  much  greater  and 
wiser  man.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
allude  to  myself.  I  have  always  com- 
plained that,  in  all  stories  and  novels, 
love  occupies  too  large  a  part.  We 
have  happily  got  rid  of  that  foolish 
business  in  this  story." 

Johnson.  Do  not  be  quite  so  sure  of 
that,  Sir  John. 

Ellesmere.  Oh,.  Sandy,  Sandy !  It  is 
your  fault,  then  '<  You  exercise  a  malign 
influence  over  your  master,  I  can  see.  I 
really  did  think  that  Realmah,  having  got 
his  wonderfully  beautiful,  but  very  dis- 
agreeable Talora,  his  work-a-day  Varnah  (I 
like  that  young  woman  best,  and  wish  that 
a  certain  "  party  "  with  whom  I  am  distantly 
connected  bore  more  resemblance  to  her), 
and  his  subtle  Cinderella  (with  a  large  glass 
slipper,  though),  the  Ainah,  would  now  be 
contented. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me  that  John  does  not  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Johnson,  although  it  might 
relieve  me  from  much  of  his  company,  for 
he  would  refuse  to  take  down  all  the  nice 
sentimental  bits  we  women  like  so  much. 

Ellesmere.  Now,  look  here  :  suppose  we 
were  to  have  biography  written  after  the 
fashion  of  novels,  it  would  be  something  of 
this  kind. 


I  will  give  you  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
Jones.  It  will  not  take  long. 

Silence  !     The  Biography  commences. 

As  a  boy,  Jones  was  much  like  other 
boys.  He  was  good  at  ringtaw,  bad  at 
Greek  grammar  ;  and  he  abominated  those 
truly  abominable  things  called  decimal  frac- 
tions. With  that  vivacity  of  expression 
and  that  sincerity  of  feeling  which  in  after 
life  were  always  conspicuous  in  him,  he 
observed  one  day,  when  quite  a  boy,  to  his 
friend  Master  Smith,  that  Homer  was  "  a 
regular  beast,"  and  he  wished  "  the  beggar" 
had  never  been  born. 

As  a  youth,  he  was  much  like  other 
youths.  He  was  justly  proud  of  his  peg- 
topped  trousers  ;  thought  the  governor  a 
good  fellow,  but  rather  slow  ;  spoke  his 
native  language  with  a  laboured  incertitude 
which  was  the  fashion  amongst  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  period  ;  and  he  used  the  word 
"awful"  on  all  occasions,  informing  those 
who  cared  to  hear  that  Smith  (observe  how 
true  he  is  in  his  friendships)  was  awfully 
jolly,  while  Eobinson  was  awfully  green. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  his  opinions  did 
.  not  admit  of  any  nice  differences  of  colour. 
His  black  was  the  blackest  of  blacks  ;  his 
white  the  whitest  of  whites  ;  and,  as  he 
always  thought,  and  generally  said,  a  fellow 
was  a  fool  who  did  not  see  things  exactly  as 
he  saw  them.  That  nice  appreciation  of 
character  which  had  enabled  him  to  describe 
so  tersely  and  so  faithfully  the  nature  of 
old  Homer,  was  extended  now  to  sundry 
other  personages,  and  embraced  Aristotle, 
Tacitus,  John  Mill,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Paley,  and  Colenso.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Jones  to  conjecture  that  he  had  already 
perceived  a  want  of  orthodoxy  in  that  last- 
named  personage,  although  his  depreciatory 
remarks  upon  that  divine  chiefly  applied  to 
him  as  an  author  of  certain  arithmetical  and 
algebraical  works. 

When  Jones  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  not  uncom- 
mon at  that  age,  called  the  Febris  aman- 
tium. 

Then  come  a  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pages  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  a 
minute  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  the  disease.  We  are  spared 
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none  of  the  details.  The  only  thing  that  in 
the  least  degree  relieves  this  painfully 
medical  description  is  that  another  person, 
in  the  next  street,  of  the  other  sex,  is 
smitten  at  the  same  time  with  the  disease, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  patients -are  fre- 
quently contrasted. 

At  last  they  both  get  over  the  disease  by 
means  of  a  potent  medicine  found  very  effi- 
cacious in  such  complaints,  and  called  mar- 
riage. 

Then  come  a  few  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

He  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  therefore 
naturally — indeed  I  may  say  inevitably — 
a  great,  good,  and  humane  man.  His  study 
of  the  law,  the  greatest  of  all  studies,  had 
opened  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  all 
arts,  sciences,  and  literatures,  including 
poetry,  political  economy,  metaphysics, 
theology,  and  the  science  of  double-entry 
in  book-keeping. 

That  the  human  race  has  advanced  to  its 
present  pitch  of  comfort  and  civilization,  to 
which  no  one  but  Mr.  Mauleverer  can  do  full 
justice  ;  that  our  streets  are  rendered  beau- 
tiful by  lovely  works  of  art  in  the  shape  of 
statues,  fountains,  and  columns  ;  that  smoke 
is  banished  from  our  towns  ;  and  that  war, 
according  to  Mr.  Milverton,  is  a  thing  un- 
known amongst  the  European  family  of 
nations — are  benefits  greatly  owing  to  the 
labours  of  this  incomparable  man. — End  of 
the  Biography. 

Now  a  dull  prosaic  person  such  as  I  am 
would  like  to  hear  a  few  details  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  incomparable  Jones- 
accomplished  these  great  objects.  But 
Lady  Ellesmere  maintains  that  the  fever 
was  the  only  interesting  thing  in  his  life, 
and  would  not  have  a  page  omitted  from 
that  part  of  the  biography. 

Mr.  Cranmer.  I  suppose,  Sir  John,  that 
as  Kealmah's  love  affairs  are  over,  or  nearly 
over,  he  is  now  to  become  an  inventor ;  and 
you  have  shown  such  a  sympathy  for  in- 
ventors that  you  will  delight  in  that. 

Ellesmere.  I  never  said,  Mr.  Cranmer, 
that  the  lives  of  inventors  were  uninterest- 
ing. The  more  mischievous  the  man,  the 
more  interesting  in  general  is  his  life.  Wit- 
ness that  of  any  great  conqueror.  It  is  not 
easy,  let  me  tell  you,  to  catch  me  in  an  in- 
consistency. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  did  not  meddle  much  the 
other  day  in  your  talk  about  modern  in- 
ventors, and  modern  inventions,  but  I  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  telegraphic  com- 
munication. Only  I  am  half  afraid  to  say 
it,  for  anything  seems  dull  after  the  spark- 
ling fun  with  which  Sir  John  always  en- 
livens our  conversations. 


Mr.  Cranmer.  I  really  should  be  glad 
to  hear  you  upon  this  point,  Sir  Arthur. 

Ellesmere.  Cranmer  means  to  say  that 
anything  is  a  relief  from  Sir  John  Ellesmere's 
nonsense.  But  proceed,  Sir  Arthur,  to  in- 
struct us.  Conversations  should  be  instruc- 
tive. See  Pinnock,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
Manguall,  who  doubtless  confirm  this 
maxim. 

Sir  Arthur.  There  are  four  drawbacks 
at  present  on  telegraphic  communication. 
1.  A  telegram  is  often  inaccurate,  and  you 
are  in  the  greatest  state  of  doubt  and  be- 
wilderment as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
thing  to  which  you  are  very  likely  asked  to 
give  an  immediate  answer. 

2.  This  mode  of  communication  throws 
a  great  additional  burthen  upon  those  who 
most  require  rest,  as  being  the  chief  di- 
rectors of  the  world's  affairs.     Now  they 
can  never  feel  that  their  work  is  done  for 
the  day.     Telegrams  pursue  them  to  their 
homes,  and  rout  them  out  of  their  beds. 

3.  (And  this  is    most    important.)      It 
dwarfs  the  powers  and  diminishes  the  ener- 
gies of  distant  agents,  who,  feeling  that  they 
can  always  throw  the  responsibility  and  the 
difficulty  upon  the  Head  Centre,  to  borrow 
a  word  from  the  Fenians,  cease  to  think 
or  act  for  themselves  ;  and  yet  often  they 
are  the  persons  who,  from  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances,  could  act  more 
wisely  than  the  Head  Centre. 

4.  (This  fourth  I  did  not  learn  from  my 
own  experience,  but  from  a  man  who  receives 
more  important  telegrams  than  almost  any 
other  person  in  England.)     That  having 
heard  the  main  result  by  telegram,  the  dis- 
patches and  reports  when   they  come  to 
hand     are     comparatively    uninteresting. 
"  You  think  you  have  heard  it  all  before," 
lie  said,  "  or  at  least  you  do  not  know  what 
your  knowledge  really  is  about  the  matter  ; 
or  at  any  rate  you  are  confused  with  partial 
knowledge.     The  result  is  that  you  do  not 
take  things    up  in  their  right  order,  and 
that  details  have  not  their  proper  interest 
for  you." 

Ellesmere.  All  this  admirable.  What 
good  sense  my  poor  foolish  sayings  do 
sometimes  elicit  ! 

Cranmer.  Sir  Arthur's  words  are  weighty. 
I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark, 
that  all  his  objections  rest  upon  the  abuse 
and  not  the  use  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation. 

Ellesmere.  If  I  dared  to  be  so  singular 
as  to  do  so,  how  often  I  should  protest 
against  that  play  upon  the  words  "use" 
and  "  abuse  ! "  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  Sir  Arthur  said  ap- 
plied most  closely  to  the  use,  and  not  to  the 
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abuse.  But,  there,  we  shall  never  agree 
upon  this  subject  of  telegrams.  Let  us  pass 
to  other  great  inventions,  and  their  authors. 
I  will  engage  to  name  an  inventor  in  whose 
favour  no  one  of  you,  not  even  Cranmer, 
can  say  anything. 

By  the  way,  1  did  not  know  that  official 
men,  like  our  friend  Cranmer,  were  so  fond 
of  inventors,  and  so  much  inclined  to  take 
their  part.  When  I  was  Attorney-General 
I  used  to  see  a  good  many  inventors,  and 
the  ungrateful  dogs  did  not  burst  out  into 
raptures  of  praise,  either  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office,  or  the  Treasury. 

But  to  return  to  this  particular  inventor. 
I  have  read  private  Commination  Ser- 
vices over  him — not  using  the  strong  word 
41  cursed,"  but  merely  saying  unblessed. 

Milverton.  Who  can  this  unfortunate 
man  be  ? 

Mauleverer.  He  will  not  be  found  to  be 
much  worse  than  the  others.  I  dislike  all 
of  them.  The  fact  is,  the  more  you  elevate 
and  beautify  human  life  in  one  direction, 
the  more  you  render  striking  the  sordidness 
of  it  in  other  directions,  and  magnify  the 
.painful  contrast. 

Ellcsmere.  That  is  cheering,  certainly. 
I  am  glad  to  have  brother  Mauleverer  on 
my  side.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
ditto  to  everything  that  he  says. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  should  say,  or  at  least  I 
should  say  that  Sir  John  Ellesmere  would 
say,  that  it  was  the  man  who  invented 
superlatives. 

Milverton.  Ellesmere  is  a  very  mischiev- 
ous person.  I  have  observed  that  when 
anybody  has  been  much  in  his  society,  and 
they  want  to  say  a  severe  thing,  they  are 
very  apt  to  put  it  as  a  quotation  from  him. 

That  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote 
which  I  must  tell  you,  for  it  is  a  very  droll 
one.  There  was  a  great  musician  who  had 
a  dreadful  habit  of  swearing.  Bnt  he  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  this  habit,  and  so, 
-to  excuse  himself,  always  put  it  as  a  quota- 
tion from  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  who 
at  that  time  was  Mr.  Bunn.  The  great 
musician  would  exclaim,  "  I'll  be  d — d  (as 
Mr.  Bunn  would  say)  if  I  will  be  led  by 
that  fellow  ;  "  or  "  D — n  the  thing  (as  Mr. 
Bunn  would  say),  there's  not  a  single  good 
note  of  music  in  it."  I  never  heard  that 
Mr.  Bunn  was  in  the  least  given  to  swearing, 
but  the  great  musician  thought  that  if  he 
quoted  his  manager,  whom  he  considered 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  world,  it 
would  keep  him  harmless  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  evil  habit  of  swearing. 

In  like  manner,  people  father  their  severe 
sayings  upon  Ellesmere.  You  remember 
that  some  man  said  (I  think  it  was  a  judge), 


"David  said  in  his  haste ;  I  say  deliberately, 
All  men  are  liars."  Had  Ellesmere  lived  in 
that  judge's  time,  the  sentence  would  have 
run  thus  : — 

"  David  said  in  his  haste  ;  I  say,  with 
brother  Ellesmere,  deliberately,  All  men 
are  liars." 

Ellesmere.  Commend  me  to  an  intimate 
friend — he  must  be  very  intimate — for  say- 
ing the  bitterest  things  in  the  softest  man- 
ner about  one.  But  I'll  pay  it  all  off  some 
fine  day  upon  Eealmah. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  But  we  have  never 
heard  who  is  this  inventor  so  odious  to  Sir 
John,  for  ?whom  we  are  not  to  be  able  to 
say  a  good  word. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Milverton,  who 
never  thoroughly  understands  Sir  John, 
thought  that  he  was  really  angry  with 
her  husband,  and  so  strove  to  change 
the  conversation. 

Ellesmere.  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in 
suspense. 

I  say  then  "  deliberately,"  Unblessed  be 
the  man  who  invented  starch. 

[Great  laughter.] 

Has  he  not  been  an  unbounded  nuisance 
to  mankind  ?  What  shirts,  what  collars, 
what  torturing  neckcloths  he  has  made  the 
human  race  endure  !  It  will  be  ninety 
years  before  we  get  rid  of  his  detestable 
invention.  Everything  about  the  human 
body  should  be  loose,  flowing,  soft,  and 
curvable  ;  and  this  wretch  has  made  us  to 
some  extent,  and  our  poor  forefathers  en- 
tirely, like  hogs  in  armour. 

I  often  picture  to  myself  the  kind  of  man 
he  was.  I  am  sure  he  was  an  official  man, 
Mr.  Cranmer,  who  had  vexed  a  department 
for  thirty  years,  and  then,  retiring  into  pri- 
vate life,  spent  his  remaining  years  in  con- 
sidering how  he  could  best  curb,  and  op- 
press, and  stiffen  up  the  whole  human  race. 

His  life  would  be  interesting,  Mr.  Cran- 
mer, especially  during  the  inventing  period, 
during  which  he  narrowly  escaped  strangu- 
lation from  his  newly-invented  neckcloth, 
which  he  first  tried  on  upon  himself.  But 
you  must  admit  that  he  was  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Milverton.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for 
him. 

Sir  Arthur.     Nor  I. 

Mr.  Mauleverer.  I  have.  These  minor 
miseries  are  very  useful  in  diverting  men's 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  their  great 
afflictions. 

Ellesmere.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  con- 
templating my  great  afflictions  without 
•wearing  a  collar  that  is  both  stiff  and  jagged 
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— such  a  one  as  Lady  Ellesmere  sets  for 
me  when  we  have  quarrelled.  I  assure  you 
that  this  collar  does  not  make  me  think  less 
of  her. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Will  anybody  say  any- 
thing sensible,  and  prevent  John  from  going 
on,  and  talking  his  nonsense  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  I  rush  to  the  rescue  like  a 
gallant  knight.  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  Varnah  in  "Realmah,"  who  is 
Ellesrnere's  favourite.  It  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  such  a  woman  that  she  should 
be  always  wishing  "poor  Eealmah"  to  be 
like  other  people,  and  that  she  should  be 
always  thinking  what  people  will  say. 

Ellesmere.  Now  we  really  will  be  serious. 
I  have  always  maintained,  Sir  Arthur,  that 
"  what  people  will  say "  is  the  one  great 
tyrant,  and  that  the  united  tyrannies  of 
kings,  priests,  newspapers,  and  kaisers,  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  hers 
— Mrs.  Grundy's. 

Sir  Arthur.  Mrs.  Grundy  is  an  ill-used 
Avoman.  Long  before  her  time  people  were 
ruled  by  the  thought  of  what  other  people 
would  say. 

I  have  been  always  very  much  struck  by 
the  fact  that  some  great  baron,  ages  ago, 
put  up,  as  a  motto,  upon  some  place  he 
built,  I  suppose  his  castle,1  "They  have 
said  :  let  them  say." 

Milverton.  This  certainly  goes  to  show 
that  the  tyranny  that  this  good  baron  stood 
up  against  is  not  of  recent  origin. 

I  suppose  it  existed  in  all  ages,  till  we  go 
back  to  the  early  days  of  Paradise,  when 
Adam  and  Eve  had  no  neighbours  to  com- 
ment upon  them. 

Ellesmere.  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken 
about  that,  Milverton.  In  those  early  and 
innocent  days  there  might  have  been  much 
more  communion  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  than  there  is  now  ;  and  per- 
haps our  first  parents  said  to  one  another, 
"  What  will  the  jackals  say?"  or  "  This  will 
be  unpleasantly  remarked  upon  by  the 
spotted  snakes  ;"  or  coming  home,  after  a 
long  sweet  ramble,  to  their  bower,  and  see- 
ing a  good  many  toads  about  (taking  care, 
however,  not  to  hurt  them),  one  spouse 

i  It  was  one  of  the  Lords  Marischal. 
"On  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  which 
the  Earl  founded  in  1593,  and  endowed  with  a 
portion  of  the  doomed  spoil,  the  inscription  in 
large  letters  remained  on  the  building  till 
1836,  when  these  were  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  the  present  structure  : — 

'Thay  say? 
Quhat  say  thay  ? 
Thay  haif  sayd? 
Lat  thame  say.' " 
—Buchan,  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Pratt.    1858. 


would  observe  to  the  other,  "  We  will  como 
home  earlier  to-morrow,  dear  ;  I  know  that 
the  toads  comment  severely  upon  our  always 
being  out  so  late  of  an  evening." 

Lady  Ellesmere.  (To  Mrs.  Milverton.) 
He  is  becoming  irreverent  as  well  as  silly. 
I  think  we  will  leave  the  gentlemen,  dear. 

And  so  the  breakfast-party  broke  up. 

"When  we  met  again  to  hear  the  read- 
ing, Ellesmere  descanted  upon  what  lie 
was  pleased  to  call  the  delusion  that 
besets  men  of  poetic  minds,  when  they 
are  considering  the  past,  and  comparing 
anything  done  in  it  with  any  similar 
thing  done  at  the  present  time.  Sir 
Arthur  and  Milverton  might  talk  to 
him  for  ever  about  the  wonderful 
speeches  in  the  "Araucana."  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  one  of  them  to  be 
compared  to  any  great  charge  to  a  jury  of 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn's.  In  fact,  he 
believed  he  had  made  better  speeches 
himself  than  any  savage  that  was  ever 
born.  But  perhaps  I  had  better  let 
him  speak  for  himself. 

Ellesmere.  Now  I  believe  that  when 
Eealmah  made  his  speech  you  were  all 
called  into  council.  At  any  rate  there  were 
four  of  you — Milverton,  Sandy,  Mrs.  Mil- 
verton, and  my  wife.  I  know  it  was  so, 
because  Lady  Ellesmere  was  very  myste- 
rious and  kept  me  out  of  the  study,  though 
she  went  in  herself ;  and  in  the  distance  I 
heard  a  pompous  noise  of  rolling,  rumbling 
sentences. 

There  were  four  of  you,  then,  besides 
Eealmah,  and  two  or  three  attendant 
nymphs.  Notwithstanding  this  agglomera- 
tion of  sagacity,  you  contrived  to  make  a 
most  egregious  blunder.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  speech  Eealmah  treated  external 
observance  as  if  it  were  most  unimportant : 
the  devotion  of  the  heart  was  everything. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  speech,  external 
observance  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  were  not  two  right  ways  of  doing  a 
thing,  &c.  &c. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  I  do  believe  that  Sir 
John  is  jealous  of  Eealmah's  powers  of 
speaking. 

Sir  Arthur.  As  to  an  inconsistency  of 
this  kind,  I  think  nothing  of  it.  Show  me 
any  great  modern  speech,  and  the  chances 
are  that  I  will  point  out  a  similar  incon- 
sistency. In  good  public  speaking  the 
audience  make  half  of  the  speech.  The 
orator  discerns  what  pleases  them,  and,  to 
influence  them,  dwells  upon  that  topic 
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which  he  sees  takes  their  fancy,  and  gains 
their  applause,  even  if  it  militates  somewhat 
against  what  he  has  said  before. 

Mauleverer.  Very  true !  I  want  to  return, 
however,  to  the  point  from  which  Sir  John 
started,  when  he  spoke  of  the  delusion 
manifested  by  imaginative  men  in  over- 
praising the  past. 

There  is  nothing  so  foolish  as  the  praise 
of  men,  except  it  be  their  censure  ;  and  the 
man  who  thinks  that  the  past  has  been 
better  than  the  present,  is,  if  possible,  a 
greater  fool  than  he  who  expects  that  the 
future  will  be  better  than  the  present. 

The  life  of  man  is,  I  tell  you,  one  dead 
level  of  stupidity  and  error.  There  may  be 
slight  inequalities  at  different  periods  of  the 
world's  history  ;  but  these  need  no  more  be 
taken  into  account  than  the  trifling  inequali- 
ties in  the  earth's  surface,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  its  main  bulk,  are  absolutely 
inappreciable. 

Ellesmere.  Let  us  have  the  reading  im- 
mediately. A  stop  must  be  put  to  Maule- 
verer's  dreary  sayings.  I  believe  he  is  hired 
by  Milverton  to  reduce  us  to  the  proper 
state  of  depression  for  listening  submis- 
sively to  his  story. 

Besides  I  foresee  that  Realmah  will  fall  into 
great  trouble.  That  meddling  sort  of  pre- 
maturely wise  young  fellow  always  does  fall 
into  trouble  ;  and  then  we  shall  not  be  too 
much  agitated  by  his  misfortunes,  Maule- 
yerer  having  convinced  us  that  a  dead  level 
of  misfortune  is  the  normal  condition  of 
mankind.  There  are  no  cheerful  rapid 
rivers,  bright  upspringing  fountains,  merry 
cascades,  resounding  waterfalls,  pellucid 
lakes,  breezy,  boisterous,  jovial  seas  ;  but 
it  is  all  one  dull,  turbid,  changeless,  level 
line  of  canal  waters  that  we  behold,  and 
upon  which  we  travel,  towed  by  horses  lean 
as  Death,  angry-eyed  as  Passion,  and  con- 
ducted by  Fate  as  a  bargeman,  whence  we 
know  not,  and  whither  we  know  not,  except 
that  the  whither  and  the  whence  are,  alike, 
abodes  of  misery  and  gloom.  I  believe, 
though,  there  are  some  good  dinners  to  be 
Lad  on  the  road. 

Milverton.  Do  you  know,  Ellesmere, 
that  was  rather  a  fine  sentence — that  last 
but  one  of  yours  ? 

Ellesmere.  Thank  you,  patron.  I  rather 
think  it  was  :  I  meant  it  to  be.  I  am  not 
the  rose,  but  I  have  lived  near  the  rose,  at 
any  rate  near  the  sweetbriar  and  the  dog- 
rose.  I  cannot  write  much  myself,  but  I 
have  my  own  poor  ideas  of  what  writing 
should  be.  I  have  even  a  scheme  of  what 
a  sentence  should  be  like — I  do  not  mean 
an  ordinary  sentence,  but  one  which  is  to 
convey  some  considerable  meaning,  and  to 


do  some  work.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  my 
good  friends,  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Milverton, 
always  fulfil  my  ideal ;  but  then,  we  ro- 
mantic men  form  such  high  ideals. 

Sir  Arthur.  Pray  lay  down  the  lines  for 
us,  Ellesmere.  We  will  endeavour  hence- 
forth to  build  our  poor  vessels  in  accordance 
with  them.  Pray  tell  us  what  a  weighty 
sentence  should  be. 

Ellesmere.  It  should  be  powerful  in  its 
substantives,  choice  and  discreet  in  its 
adjectives,  nicely  correct  in  its  verbs :  not 
a  word  that  could  be  added,  nor  one  which 
the  most  fastidious  would  venture  to  sup- 
press: in  order  lucid,  in  sequence  logical, 
in  method  perspicuous  ;  and  yet  with  a  plea- 
sant and  inviting  intricacy  which  disappears 
as  you  advance  in  the  sentence :  the  lan- 
guage, throughout,  not  quaint,  not  obsolete, 
not  common,  and  not  new :  its  several 
clauses  justly  proportioned  and  carefully 
balanced,  so  that  it  moves  like  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  organized  for  conquest :  the 
rhythm  not  that  of  .music,  but  of  a  higher 
and  more  fantastic  melodiousness,  submit- 
ting to  no  rule,  incapable  of  being  taught : 
the  substance  and  the  fonn  alike  dis- 
closing a  happy  union  of  the  soul  of  the 
author  to  the  subject  of  his  thought,  having, 
therefore,  individuality  without  personal  pre- 
dominance: and  withal,  there  must  be  a 
sense  of  felicity  about  it,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  product  of  a  happy  moment,  so  that 
you  feel  that  it  will  not  happen  again  to  that 
man  who  writes  the  sentence,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  sons  of  men,  to  say  the  like  thing 
so  choicely,  tersely,  mellifluously,  and  com- 
pletely. 

"We  all  looked  at  one  another  amazed, 
for  Sir  John  is  not  wont  to  talk  to  us 
in  this  way.  It  was  pretty  to  see  Lady 
Ellesmere.  She  got  up  and  leaned  over 
Sir  John's  chair,  and  looked  at  us  with 
a  look  of  pleasant  defiance,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  You  see  that  my  husband,  when 
lie  chooses,  can  talk  better  sense,  as  well 
as  better  nonsense,  than  any  of  you." 

He  continued : — 

Ellesmere.  You  may  now,  Milverton, 
proceed  in  your  reading,  and  I  trust  that 
there  may  be  a  sentence  here  and  there  to 
which  I  may  conscientiously  give  my  ap- 
proval. 

Milverton.  I  have  no  such  hope.  To 
make  such  killmgly  complete  sentences  is 
far  beyond  my  power. 

The  reading  then  commenced. 
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THE  STOEY  OF  EEALMAH. 
CHAP.  XI. 

THE    SHEVIRI     TAKE    THE    FIELD    AGAINST 

THE     PHELATAHS REALMAH     IS    MADE 

PBISONER. 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Sheviri  would  tamely  submit  to  the 
base  and  insulting  treatment  they  had 
experienced  from  the  Phelatahs.  They 
immediately  prepared  a  warlike  expe- 
dition to  go  and  attack  Abinamanche, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Phelatahs.  In 
this  expedition  Eealmah  had  an  honour- 
able place. 

The  campaign  was  long  and  varied, 
and  was  not  crowned  with  any  great 
success  on  either  side. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  very  fortunate 
for  these  southern  people,  that  the 
northern  tribes  did  not  invade  them  at 
this  juncture  ;  and  that  the  approach 
of  the  northern  people,  which  had  been 
firmly  believed  in  by  the  Phelatahs 
when  they  sent  their  ambassador  to 
Abibah,  was  not  so  imminent  as  they 
had  supposed. 

Throughout  the  campaign  Eealmah 
displayed  great  skill  and  bravery;  too 
much  bravery,  however,  for  one  whose 
physical  powers  were  so  weak.  In  an 
obscure  skirmish  that  took  place  nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Eealmah 
was  separated  from  his  followers,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Phelatahs. 

The  Sheviri  had  to  return  to  their 
city,  and  to  carry  home  the  unwelcome 
news  to  the  Chief  of  the  East  that  his 
nephew  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  ransom 
Eealmah,  or  to  obtain  his  release  by  an 
exchange  of  prisoners ;  but  these  efforts 
were  unavailing.  The  Phelatahs  were 
well  aware  what  an  important  person 
Eealmah  was,  both  as  a  man  of  counsel 
and  as  a  man  of  action,  and  they 
revengefully  remembered  how  he  had 
thwarted  them  in  their  great  scheme  of 
treachery  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
war. 


For  month  after  month  the  captive 
languished  in  a  prison  in  Abinamanche. 
The  populace  clamoured  for  his  death ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Phelatahs  were 
obliged  so  far  to  give  way  to  the  wishes 
of  their  people  as  to  promise  that  on  a 
certain  day  during  the  festival  of  the 
JSTew  Moon,  the  prisoner  should  be 
sacrificed  in  honour  of  that  deity. 

Eealmah,  who  had  become  a  great 
favourite  with  those  who  guarded  him, 
and  with  some  of  those  who  visited  him 
(of  one  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter),  soon  perceived,  by  the  in- 
crease of  their  kindness  towards  him, 
that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  felt 
it  bitterly.  It  seemed  hard  to  him  that 
one  who  like  himself  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  great  ends  should  perish  thus  im- 
maturely,  and  without  having  given  any 
convincing  proof  of  the  worth  that  he 
felt  was  in  him. 

There  are  few  things  more  touching 
than  to  see  one  who  has  played  a  great 
part  no  longer  able  to  play  it — but  still 
going  on  playing  it.  To  witness,  for 
instance,  the  efforts  of  a  great  singer 
who  remains  too  long  upon  the  stage, 
and  who  has  all  the  graceful  ways  and 
manners  which  accompanied  and  evolved 
his  past  successes  ;  but  now  they  are 
unproductive,  and  the  result  rather 
resembles  a  pantomime.  The  audience, 
having  tender  recollections  of  the  man's 
past  greatness,  endeavours  affectionately 
to  fill  up  gaps,  and  to  consider  as  done, 
and  even  well  done,  that  which  is  but 
vaguely  intimated ;  and  there  is  an  ap- 
plause, genuine  in  its  way,  but  which  is 
only  the  result  of  loving  memories. 

Still  the  great  actor  on  the  stage  of 
life,  or  on  the  mimic  stage,  has  played 
his  part,  and  the  remembrance  of  past 
triumphs  soothes  and  supports  the  man; 
renders  both  for  himself  and  those  who 
hear  him  the  failure  less  conspicuous  ; 
and  fills  up,  both  for  him  and  for  them, 
what  is  now,  alas  !  but  a  sadly  incom- 
plete representation. 

But  to  die  early  with  a  sense  of  power, 
unused  power,  and  to  have  executed 
nothing :  this  was  the  burden  upon 
Eealmah's  soul  during  the  long  days  he 
remained  in  his  prison. 
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Metastasio  makes  his  Themistocles, 
when  in  exile,  grandly  exclaim,  "  Future 
ages  will  envy  me,  perhaps,  more  for  my 
misfortunes  than  for  my  triumphs." 1 

But  then  there  must  have  been 
triumphs  to  make  the  misfortunes  effec- 
tive and  memorable.  The  world  does 
not  interest  itself  much  in  the  career  of 
a  man  who  is  uniformly  unfortunate. 
Now  Eealmah,  in  the  depressed  state  in 
which  his  imprisonment  had  left  him, 
did  not  even  give  himself  credit  for  the 
sagacity  which  had  originally  baffled  the 
designs  of  the  Phelatahs. 

So  far  as  regards  his  thoughts  about 
the  past :  with  regard  to  the  future,  it 
was  not  an  over-proud  thought  in  him 
to  think  that  his  life,  if  spared,  would 
have  been  a  useful  one,  and  that  his 
premature  death  would  be  a  loss  to  his 
country.  Of  private  friends  he  had  but 
few,  for  his  was  a  reserved  nature,  and 
being  very  different  from  most  of  the 
young  men  of  his  nation,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  them  in  personal  prowess, 
greatly  superior  to  them  in  power  of 
thought,  he  had  never  had  much  com- 
panionship with  any  of  them.  He 
thought,  as  was  natural,  of  those  who 
would  mourn  especially  for  him.  There 
was  the  good  old  chief,  his  uncle,  who 
would  miss  the  prop  to  his  greatness 
that  Eealmah  was  becoming.  There 
was  his  aged  nurse,  who,  he  fjelt,  would 
die  of  grief  when  she  should  hear  the 
sad  tidings  of  his  death.  There  was 
his  foster-brother,  who  understood  him 
little,  but  loved  him  much.  There  were 
his  wives,  Talora,  the  Varnah,  and  the 
Ainah.  He  felt  that  they,  too,  would 
mourn  for  him ;  but  not  for  very  long ; 
and  he  calmly  made  up  his  mind  to  die, 
and  began  to  look  with  some  little  in- 
terest to  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

The  greatest  of  sentimental  writers 
has  brought  before  us  the  miseries  of  im- 
prisonment by  representing  vividly  the 
wretchedness  of  one  single  prisoner;  but 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  there  have 
been  periods  of  the  world  when  the  num- 
bers of  imprisoned  individuals  would 

' '  Invidiecanno 
Forse  1'  et&  future, 
Piu  che  i  trionfi  miei,  le  mie  sventure." 


have  amounted  to  a  large  army,  each  of 
the  private  soldiers  in  this  army  of 
sufferers  being  sodden  with  misery,  lan- 
guishing with  little  hope,  and  expecting, 
by  way  of  change,  torture  or  death. 


CHAP.  XII. 

THE   PERILS   OF   A   SPY. 

IT  was  a  lovely  day  in  autumn,  one  of 
those  days  when  it  seems  happiness 
enough  to  be  alive,  and  when  a  prisoner, 
however  resolved  and  courageous  his 
nature,  might  feel  a  great  unwillingness 
to  die. 

But,  strange  to  say,  it  is  precisely  on 
these  days  that  it  is  found  that  men  are 
most  ready  to  die ;  for  the  notion  that 
suicide  is  more  common  in  bad  weather 
than  in  good,  has  long  been  exploded  by 
facts  which  tell  quite  a  different  tale. 

Perhaps  it  is,  that  on  these  beautiful 
days  the  higher  powers  seem  to  be  more 
beneficent,  and  the  wretch  overladen 
with  misery  thinks  that  he  can  trust 
more  to  their  mercy,  and  that  he  may 
find  on  his  exit  from  this  life — 

"  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams  ; 
Climes   which   the    sun,    who   sheds   the 

brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey." 

The  building  in  which  Bealmah  was 
a  prisoner  was  raised  some  seven  feet 
from  the  ground  before  the  first  floor 
commenced,  and  this  slight  elevation  » 
enabled  him  to  look  down  on  an  open 
street  that  led  to  the  water,  and  to  see 
the  men  and  women  passing  over  the 
causeways,  going  to  their  work  in  the 
plain  and  the  woods  near  the  lake. 

It  did  not,  however,  enable  him  to 
perceive  a  timid,  slouching  figure  of  a 
wayworn,  haggard-looking  young  woman, 
who  hovered  near  these  groups  of  work- 
ing-people, apparently  engaged  in  col- 
lecting fagots. 

Eealmah  looked  long  at  the  beautiful 
scene,  with  the  blue  water,  the  blue  sky, 
the  bright  plains  near  the  lake,  the 
distant  brown  woods,  and  the  quaint 
buildings  which  seemed  somehow  to 
harmonise  with  the  scene;  but  these 
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things  did  not  console  him ;  he  might 
have  said  with  a  modern  poet — 

"  I  see  them  all  so  beautifully  fair, 
I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are." 

The  buildings  at  Abinamanche,  as  at 
Ahibah,  were  chiefly  low.  but  there 
towered  above  them,  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic forms,  vanes  and  weathercocks  of 
every  description.  It  was  natural  that 
people  who  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  four  quarters — the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south — should  delight  in  weather- 
eocks.  These  fantastic  ornaments,  re- 
tlected  in  the  waters,  added  a  certain 
beautiful  grotesqueness  to  the  picture. 

It  was,  however,  something  comic 
that  most  arrested  Eealmah's  attention. 
Perched  upon  three  rocks,  at  about  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  were  three 
cranes,  each  resting  on  one  leg.  Whether 
there  is  something  peculiarly  comic  in 
these  solemn-looking  birds,  or  whether 
Kealmah  happened  to  think  of  a  proverb 
much  in  vogue  amongst  his  countrymen 
— "  The  crane  pretends  to  listen  to  his 
uymph,  but  all  the  while  is  looking 
sharply  after  his  fish," — I  do  not  know, 
but  a  smile  came  over  his  countenance, 
which  afterwards  relapsed  into  melan- 
choly, as  he  drew  back  from  the  aper- 
ture, and  sat  down  upon  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  and  indeed  all  day  long, 
the  timid  figure  of  that  young  woman 
we  have  noticed  remained  within  sight, 
but  beyond  the  ken  of  the  parties  of 
labourers  who  were  at  work  in  the 
country  near  Abinamanche.  She  was 
observing  how  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders  amongst  the  Phelatahs  were 
dressed,  and  endeavouring  to  arrange 
her  dress  so  as  to  resemble  theirs,  in 
order  that  she  might  pass  in  their  com- 
pany unnoticed  into  the  town,  when  the 
shades  of  evening  should  come  on. 

At  length  the  day's  labour  was  over, 
and  the  men  and  women  began  to  troop 
over  the  causeways  into  the  town.  Now 
this  travel-worn  stranger  went  with 
them.  She  succeeded  in  passing  un- 
noticed over  the  drawbridge,  where  the 
crowd  was  dense,  but  a  different  fate 
befell  her  when  she  got  into  the  open 
streets. 


The  truth  is,  that  this  poor  stranger 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  dress.  The  maidens  amongst 
the  Phelatahs  were  distinguished  from 
the  matrons,  and  the  matrons  from  the 
maidens,  by  slight  distinctions  in  dress. 
She  first  copied  the  head-dress  of  one 
group,  who  happened  to  be  all  maidens, 
and  then  copied  the  way  in  which 
another  group,  who  happened  to  be  all 
matrons,  wore  their  upper  tunic ;  so 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Phelatah,  she  made 
a  most  ridiculous  and  incongruous  ap- 
pearance— dressing  herself  both  as  a 
matron  and  a  maiden. 

She  had  not  gone  far  along  the  main 
street,  which  led  from  the  drawbridge 
into  the  centre  of  the  town  (and  which 
was  called  the  Street  of  Primroses),  be- 
fore a  boy  spied  out  this  strangely- 
dressed  person,  and  shouted,  "The  little 
girl-wife  !  ,  The  little  girl-wife  !  "  There 
was  soon  a  mob  of  boys  and  girls  follow- 
ing her.  This  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  elder  people,  who  were  greatly 
scandalised  at  her  appearance. 

The  crowd  now  thickened  about  her : 
questions  were  asked  who  she  was,  and 
whether  she  was  mad.  She  implored  to 
be  allowed  to  go  away  ;  and  her  speech 
at  once  betrayed  that  she  was  not  a 
Phelatah.  They  instantly  concluded  that 
she  was  a  spy.  The  guards  at  the  draw- 
bridge were  summoned,  and  by  them  she 
was  carried  off  to  the  house  of  the  eldest 
chieftain.  He  thought  that  this  woman's 
presence  boded  the  approach  of  an 
enemy;  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  to- 
gether the  council  of  the  chiefs. 

It  was  soon  conjectured  by  them  that 
her  coming  had  something  to  do  with 
Eealmah ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
front the  two,  and  to  see  if  they  could  be 
surprised  into  any  signs  of  recognition. 

Eealmah  was  accordingly  sent  for.  He 
thought  that  his  death  was  now  imminent, 
and  summoned  up  all  his  courage  to  meet 
his  approaching  doom. 

When  he  was  brought  before  the 
council,  not  a  word  was  said  to  him. 
Gestures  of  high  politeness  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
Phelatahs,  but  there  was  dead  silence 
in  the  council-room. 
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Suddenly  the  captive  was  brought 
in  between  two  guards,  and  all  eyes 
were  directed  towards  Eealmah. 

Now  Eealmah  was  a  man  of  great 
craft  and  subtlety.  Perhaps  the  only 
drawback  to  his  greatness  was,  that  he 
was  so  crafty  and  so  subtle,  for  it  is  not 
the  part  of  a  great  man  to  be  crafty  and 
subtle.  But  on  this  day  it  did  him 
"yeoman's  service."  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  slight  movement  of  the  nmscles 
near  his  mouth,  but  it  was  concealed  by 
his  beard,  for  these  so-called  savages, 
wiser  than  many  civilized  people,  did 
not  shave  ;  and  the  two  prisoners  re- 
garded each  other  apparently  with  stolid 
indifference. 

The  captive  was  Eealmah' s  Ainah. 

licalinah,  of  course,  had  not  failed 
at  once  to  recognise  the  Ainah,  worn 
though  she  was  by  toil  and  anxiety ;  but 
he  felt  that  any  recognition  would  be 
fatal  to  both  of  them. 

"Who  is  this  woman?"  said  the 
oldest  chief  of  the  Phelatahs  to  Eeal- 
mah ;  and  Realmah,  without  hesitation, 
replied,  "  She  must  be  one  of  my  people. 
Perhaps  she  brings  offers  for  my  ransom, 
though  methinks  "  (and  here  he  assumed 
an  appearance  of  haughtiness)  "  my 
people  might  have  sent  some  one  of 
more  dignity  than  this  poor  woman  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  one  of  their 
chiefs.  But  speak  to  her;  her  words 
will  soon  show  from  Avhence  she  comes." 

This  was  a  most  artful  reply  on  the 
part  of  Eealmah.  He  comprehended 
the  situation  at  once,  or  at  least  what 
he  did  comprehend  was  sufficiently  near 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  make  his 
reply  most  judicious.  He  imagined  that 
some  effort  for  his  rescue  was  about  to 
be  made  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
that  the  good-natiired  Ainah  (he  had 
always  recognised  her  good  nature)  had 
consented  to  come  beforehand,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  any  emergency.  He  had 
not  attempted  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
her  being  one  of  his  countrywomen, 
because  he  felt  that  was  sure  to  be 
discovered  the  moment  that  she  spoke ; 
and  a  wise  man  always  makes  up  his 
mind  to  what  is  inevitable,  and  appears 
to  welcome  it. 
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The  old  chief  then  cross-questioned 
the  Ainah.  She  was  one  of  those  people 
who  have  a  great  capacity  for  darkening 
their  meaning  by  many  confused  words, 
and  she  told  how  she  had  come  to  seek 
for  her  husband,  a  common  soldier 
amongst  the  Sheviri,  who  had  been 
wounded,  they  told  her,  not  killed ;  and 
what  her  mother-in-law  had  said  to  her, 
and  what  she  had  said  to  her  mother-in- 
law  ;  and  what  good  people  the  Phe- 
latahs were  ;  and  what  a  sad  affair  it  was 
for  her  being  without  her  husband  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  fish  in  the  house; 
and  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  town 
had  been  very  rude  to  her — but  boys 
and  girls  were  a  torment  everywhere. 

Then  she  said  that  she  wondered,  for 
her  part,  that  near  neighbours  could  not 
be  friends  ;  but  it  was  all  the  men's 
fault.  They  went  out  to  fight,  in  order 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  to  get  away 
from  their  wives,  and  to  throw  all  the 
burthen  of  the  housework  upon  poor 
women.  Here  the  chiefs  could  not  help 
laughing,  upon  which  the  Ainah  ap- 
peared to  become  more  angry  than  ever, 
and  dilated  at  large,  in  uncouth  language, 
upon  the  various  misdeeds  and  general 
misbehaviour  of  the  male  sex.  She  de- 
clared that,  for  her  part  (quite  changing 
her  story),  she  had  come  to  look  for  her 
poor  man,  not  that  he  was  of  any  use 
to  anybody,  but  perhaps  he  would  be 
starved  if  he  were  left  to  himself ;  and 
so  she  supposed  it  was  her  duty  to  come, 
but  she  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  in 
this  way.  In  fact,  to  use  a  modern 
phrase,  she  gave  them  all  "  a  bit  of  her 
mind." 

Finally  she  succeeded  in  producing 
the  impression  on  most  of  the  chiefs 
that  she  was  a  shrewish  little  woman, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  scold  her 
husband,  and  felt  now  the  want  of  some- 
body to  scold. 

JJealmah  wondered  at  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Ainah.  Once  for  a  moment  their 
eyes  met,  whilst  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  scolding  harangue,  and  the  incipient 
laugh  that  there  was  in  the  eyes  of  both 
of  them  might  have  betrayed  them  if 
some  of  the  chiefs  at  that  moment  had 
not  been  remarking  to  each  other  jest- 
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ingly  that  if  this  was  a  specimen  of  the 
female  sex  in  Abibah,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Sheviri  fought  pretty  well,  for 
anything  would  be  better  than  going 
home  to  such  a  woman. 

Still  there  were  some  amongst  the 
chiefs  who  were  not  entirely  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  story.  Their  prudent 
counsel  prevailing,  it  was  eventually 
ordered  that  the  Ainah  should  be  con- 
veyed to  prison  ;  and  hints  were  thrown 
out  to  her  of  torture  to  be  administered 
next  day,  if  it  was  found  that  she  had 
not  told  the  whole  truth  to  the  Great 
Council. 

Realmah  was  conducted  back  to  his 
prison ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  the 
Ainah  was  taken  to  her  place  of  durance, 
which  was  a  room  in  the  same  building. 

So  far  the  Ainah's  enterprise,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  not  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE   ESCAPE   FJROM    PRISON. 

AT  night,  Eealmah  was  always  bound  ; 
but  the  guards  who  had  charge  of  the 
Ainah  did  not  care  to  bind  this  help- 
less-looking, insignificant  young  woman. 
Eealmah's  thoughts  that  night  were 
very  bitter.  The  poets  say  that  "a 
sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things  ;  "  but  there  is  no  sorrow 
for  a  generous  mind  that  eats  into  the 
heart  so  closely  as  thinking  that  you 
iiave  brought  evil  upon  others,  and  that 
they  are  to  suffer  for  your  sake.  Eeal- 
mah feared  that  it  would  go  ill  with  the 
Ainah  the  next  day.  He  knew  that 
there  was  one  man  in  that  council  who 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  To  that  man  he  had  given 
one  imploring  look  while  she  was  tell- 
ing her  story ;  but  he  could  not  discern 
whether  that  look  was  answered  favour- 
ably or  not.  Upon  that  man  much  of 
the  fate  of  the  south  of  Europe  at  that 
time  depended ;  but  it  is  not  now  a  fit- 
ting occasion  to  enter  upon  that  subject. 
Moreover,  Eealmah  conjectured  that 
there  were  in  Abinamanche  some  com- 


mon soldiers  of  the  Sheviri,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The 
probability  was  that  they  knew  the 
Ainah  very  well ;  and,  in  fine,  he  felt 
certain  that  it  would  be  discovered  who 
she  was. 

Eealmah,  suffering  greater  misery 
than  he  had  hitherto  endured,  remained 
for  some  hours  sleepless  in  his  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  misery,  there 
was,  occasionally,  a  strange  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  his  mind  connected  with  the 
Ainah.  He  was  continually  thinking 
with  admiration  of  her  cleverness,  and 
pitying  her  to  himself  for  her  wan  looks. 
He  thought,  too,  there  was  some  affection 
as  well  as  archness  in  the  glance  with 
which  the  Ainah  favoured  him  when 
she  was  descanting  upon  the  good-for- 
nothing  husband  she  had  come  to  look 
after.  Suddenly  he  fancied  he  heard 
a  soft  voice  whispering  his  name.  Soon 
he  was  assured  that  it  was  not  fancy,  and 
that  the  Ainah  was  close  to  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wooden  division  that 
separated  his  prison  chamber  from  the 
next  one.  How  she,  got  there,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  her  enterprise, 
are  now  to  be  told. 

During  the  many  months  that  Eeal- 
mah had  remained  in  prison,  there  was 
one  faithful  heart  in  Abibah  which 
never  ceased  to  think  of  the  peril  of  her 
Eealmah.  Through  the  long  nights  the 
Ainah  meditated  as  to  what  could  be 
done  to  rescue  him.  She  did  not  dare 
to  interfere  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  from  the  public  negotiations  on 
his  behalf.  When  these  failed,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  attempt  his  rescue 
herself.  She  did  not  speak  of  her  de- 
termination to  any  one.  What  she 
greatly  relied  upon  to  aid  her  in  her 
enterprise  was  a  wine-skin  which  she 
took  with  her,  containing  the  choicest 
and  most  intoxicating  liquor  known 
to  the  Sheviri.  This  was  prepared  from 
honey  and  from  various  herbs,  amongst 
which  was  the  voroo,  a  powerful  opiate. 
The  Ainah  also  took  with  her  some 
strips  of  dried  deer's  flesh,  and  a  very 
sharp  instrument  made  of  quartz,  which 
was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Var- 
nah,  and  which  she  had  brought  with 
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her  as  part  of  her  marriage  dowry.  This 
the  Ainah  now  abstracted  furtively. 

She  set  off  one  morning  before  day- 
break ;  and,  when  missed,  no  one  took 
much  heed  of  her  departure  but  the 
Varnah,  who  mourned  over  the  loss  of 
a  good  helpmate,  and,  moreover,  re- 
gretted the  theft,  as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  of  the  sharp  instrument  of  quartz, 
which  was  the  most  perfect  one  of  that 
kind  known  in  the  town  of  Abibah. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ainah,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  her  way  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
Abinamanche,  subsisting  chiefly  on 
berries,  for  she  hoarded  up  the  strips  of 
deer's  flesh  for  a  great  occasion. 

Now  Abinamanche  was  built  very 
much  in  the  same  form,  as  Abibah — a 
fact  which  was  well  known  to  the 
Sheviri.  The  Ainah,  therefore,  thought 
that  she  could  readily  make  her  way  to 
the  principal  buildings,  which  were 
placed  in  similar  positions  to  those  in 
her  own  town.  Her  plan  was  to  ap- 
proach the  prison  by  night ;  to  allow 
herself  to  be  despoiled  of  her  wine-skin 
by  Realmah's  warders  ;  to  watch  for  its 
effect  upon  them ;  and  then  to  attempt, 
by  means  of  the  quartz  instrument,  to 
cut  a  way  from  the  outside  into  Real- 
mah's prison.  She  conjectured,  and  was 
right  in  her  conjecture,  that  this  build- 
ing was  constructed  of  wood,  and  would 
not  be  very  strong,  for  both  the  Sheviri 
and  the  Phelatahs  relied  more  upon 
guards  than  upon  prison  walls,  which, 
with  their  knowledge  of  building  mate- 
rials, was  certainly  prudent.  There  were 
guards  posted  day  and  night  about  the 
prison  of  Realmah. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Ainah  got 
into  the  town,  and  by  what  mistake  on 
her  part  she  had  been  recognised.  Her 
original  plan  had  therefore  been  de- 
feated ;  but  a  favourable  chance  and 
her  own  cunning  and  nimble  wit  had, 
in  reality,  brought  her  closer  to  Real- 
mah than  she  could  have  hoped  to  have 
been  brought  if  her  original  plan  of 
escaping  notice  had  been  successful. 

As  the  Ainah,  after  her  examination 
by  the  Council,  was  being  taken  to 
prison  by  the  soldiers,  four  in  number, 


who  were  to  watch  at  her  prison  room 
for  the  night,  and  to  be  answerable  for 
her  appearance  next  day,  she  con- 
trived to  show  that  she  was  secreting 
something,  and  thus  to  awaken  curiosity. 

Afterwards,  when  she  was  in  her 
prison  room,  suspecting  that  through 
some  aperture  they  were  watch- 
ing her,  she,  in  a  furtive  manner,  ap- 
peared to  drink  something  from  the 
wine- skin,  which  contained  the  power- 
ful liquid  before  mentioned.  Soon  after- 
wards one  of  the  soldiers  entered  the 
room,  and,  rudely  jesting  with  her, 
partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force, 
compelled  her  to  give  up  the  wine-skin 
to  him.  She  threatened  to  scream  for 
assistance  to  her  fellow-countryman  in 
the  next  apartment.  This  was  a  mere 
guess  of  hers,  thrown  out  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  spot  where  Realmah 
was  confined.  And  it  succeeded,  for  the 
soldier  told  her  that  she  might  scream, 
as  the  young  cripple  was  two  rooms  off ; 
and  if  he  were  to  hear  he  could  do  no- 
thing. "  The  next  room  is  empty,  so 
scream  away,  my  pretty  young  maiden," 
said  the  soldier,  ironically  and  taunt- 
ingly. And  so  saying,  he  left  her. 

The  guards  who  watched  the  Ainah 
did  not  partake  their  prize  with  the 
guards  who  watched  Realmah,  and  who 
were  stationed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  The  potent  liquor,  divided 
amongst  so  few,  soon  had  its  effect : 
they  were  first  merry,  then  noisy  and 
quarrelsome,  then  silent. 

The  Ainah,  who  had  carefully  watched 
for  these  signs,  then  commenced  her 
operations.  In  two  hours'  time,  work- 
ing very  softly  with  the  sharp  quartz 
instrument,  she  had  made  an  aperture 
sufficiently  large  for  her  to  crawl  through 
into  the  next  chamber.  It  was  then 
that  she  whispered  Realmah's  name, 
and  told  him  what  means  she  had  with 
her  for  escape.  She  had  meant  to  make 
a  small  opening,  which  would  be  soon 
cut,  and  to  pass  the  quartz  instrument 
through  it,  enabling  him  to  do  the  rest 
of  the  work  quickly.  To  her  dismay 
she  learnt  from  him  that  he  was  bound, 
and  that  she  would  have  to  do  the  work 
herself,  not  knowing  where  the  weak 
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points  of  the  woodwork  were.  Three 
long  hours  were  passed  in  an  -agony  of 
fear  by  both  of  them  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  her  way  into  his  room, 
for  it  was  the  strong  room  of  the  prison, 
in  which  the  greatest  offenders  were 
always  confined.  His  bonds  were  soon 
severed,  and  the  prisoners  commenced 
to  make  their  escape,  passing  through  the 
vacant  apartment  into  the  room  in  which 
the  Ainah  had  first  been  placed. 

It  was  now  two  hours  past  midnight, 
and  there  was  still  an  exit  to  be  made 
from  this  room.  They  boldly  resolved 
to  try  the  door,  and  they  cut  out  that 
part  where  the  simple  latch  that  fastened 
it  on  the  outside  was  placed.  This  did 
not  take  more  than  half  an  hour.  They 
then  opened  the  door  gently,  descended 
the  steps,  passed  the  sleeping  guard ; 
and  Realmah,  though  still  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  city,  felt  that  he  was  once 
more  a  free  man,  and  he  could  have 
shouted  for  joy  at  his  deliverance.  He 
was  not,  however,  the  kind  of  man  to 
indulge  in  shouting  before  he  was 
thoroughly  out  of  danger. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

THE     FLIGHT. 

SILENTLY  the  fugitives  glided  through 
the  deserted  streets,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  drawbridges.  They  had  not 
a  hope  of  finding  these  bridges  let 
down,  or  unguarded;  and  were  pre- 
pared to  swim  across  to  shore.  By  a 
fortunate  accident,  however,  that  night 
there  was  a  drawbridge,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town,  which  had  not  been 
raised,  and  the  two  warders  belonging 
to  it  were  fast  asleep.  Using  the  ut- 
most care,  the  fugitives  passed  noise- 
lessly over  the  causeway,  and  gained  the 
shore.  Now  the  town  of  Abibah  lay  to 
the  east  of  Abinamanche.  Realmah 
had  often  thought  what  he  would  do  if, 
by  any  lucky  chance,  he  should  make 
his  escape.  Tbere  was  a  long  strip  of 
open  ground  on  the  sbore.  Over  this 
they  hurried  along,  proceeding  west- 
wards; Kealmah,  to  the  astonishment  of 


his  companion,  treading  heavily  so  as  to 
insure  the  marks  of  his  sandals  being 
seen  in  the  ground.  "When  they  had 
proceeded  half  a  mile  in  this  way,  they 
diverged  into  a  wood  which  lay  towards 
the  south,  and  through  this  wood  they 
went,  still  in  a  westerly  direction.  The 
moon  was  very  bright,  and  Eealmah  was 
able  to  thread  his  way  without  much  diffi- 
culty. He  ascended,  with  great  labour 
(for  from  his  infirmity  he  was  not 
agile),  a  lofty  tree,  the  foliage  of  which 
was  thickly  interlaced  with  other  trees. 
From  this  tree  he  passed  to  another, 
and  from  that  other  to  a  third,  and  then, 
taking  off  his  sandals,  descended  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Carefully  choosing 
the  hardest  ground,  when  he  came  near 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  Ainah, 
he  bade  her  rejoin  him,  telling  her  to 
take  care  to  step  as  lightly  as  possible. 
When  she  had  done  so,  they  changed 
the  direction  of  their  flight,  and  pro- 
ceeded swiftly  for  about  three  miles  to 
the  east,  so  that  the  town  of  Abina- 
manche now  lay  to  the  west  of  them. 
There  they  halted  again.  Not  a  word 
had  been  spoken  by  either  except  the 
words  of  command  that  were  necessary 
for  Kealmah  to  direct  his  Ainah. 

The  fugitives  lay  down  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  an  embarrassing  mo- 
ment for  Realmah.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  burst  into  an  effusion  of 
thanks  and  even  tenderness  towards  his 
preserver;  but  the  relations  between 
them  had  hitherto  been  so  cold  that 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  begin.  At  last 
he  uttered  a  few  words  of  praise  for  her 
skill.  She  recounted  the  various  steps 
that  she  had  taken  to  effect  his  escape  : 
he  told  her  of  his  sufferings  in  prison. 
Afterwards,  she  related  to  him  the  news 
of  Abibah,  and  all  that  had  happened 
at  home  during  his  absence. 

The  subtle  Eealmah  contrived  by 
artful  questions  to  detect,  to  some  ex- 
tent, from  the  Ainah,  who,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  enlightening  him, 
how  much  his  loss  had  been  felt  by  the 
Varnah  and  by  Talora.  The  truth  was. 
that  the  Yarnah  had  really  missed  him, 
having  grown  accustomed  to  look  after 
him  and  care  for  him  ;  and  that  Talora 
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had  been  very  cross  at  his  absence,  had 
blamed  him  exceedingly  for  his  folly  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  captured,  and 
had  greatly  deplored  her  own  forlorn 
situation. 

Eealmah  and  the  Ainah  talked  on  in 
the  douce,  quiet  way  that  two  youths 
who  had  been  concerned  in  some  great 
enterprise,  and  were  still  in  great  peril, 
would  have  talked.  At  length  the 
Ainah,  who  was  oppressed  by  fatigue 
and  want  of  food — for  she  had  stinted 
herself  in  order  that  they  might  have 
something  to  eat  in  case  they  should 
escape — fell  asleep. 

Throughout  that  night,  Eealmah  sat 
entranced  in  thought.  There  are  times 
wlien  our  lives  come  before  us  in  imagi- 
nation, not  by  the  recalling  or  forecasting 
of  individual  facts  or  events,  but  these 
are  grouped  together  as  it  were  in  largo 
pictures, — landscapes,  as  they  might  be 
called,  of  the  mind  ;  and  Eealmah  now 
saw  his  past  life,  and  his  probable  future 
life,  laid  out  before  him  in  a  strange  weird 
way,  the  brightness  of  a  morning  sun 
illumining  the  pictures  of  the  past,  the 
rich  hues  of  a  setting  sun  gilding,  and 
yet  softening,  the  colours  of  the  grander 
scenes  of  the  future. 

As  was  natural,  having  just  escaped  a 
great  peril,  in  his  picture  of  the  future, 
perils  fell  into  beautiful  forms,  and  it 
was  a  picture  of  success  he  painted,  in 
which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  high 
ends  and  noble  purposes.  And  then, 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  profound  melan- 
choly, there  fell  upon  him  a  sense  of 
the  futility  of  it  all ;  and  the  great 
questions — Why  are  we  here?  What  does 
it  all  mean  1  What  does  it  all  tend  to  ? 
came  upon  him  with  a  force  and  a  pathos 
far  greater  than  they  would  upon  modern 
minds  ;  for  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  burthen  of  such  thoughts  was 
partaken  by  any  human  being. 

Still  he  resolved  to  do  the  work  that 
lay  before  him,  whatever  might  come  of 
it,  or  of  him. 

Wlien  the  morning  broke, his  thoughts 
were  diverted  into  other  channels,  as  he 
contemplated  the  sleeping  Ainah. 

I  have  said  that  what  little  beauty 
she  possessed  lay  in  expression  rather 


than  in  features;  and  for  the  first 
time  Eealmah  perceived  this  beauty. 
Even  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  she  had 
gone  through  had  improved  her  looks, 
creating  a  refinement  in  her  countenance 
which  had  not  always  in  former  days 
been  perceptible  in  it. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  him  how 
it  was  that  neither  the  Varnah  nor 
Talora  had  sought  to  do  what  the  Ainah 
had  done,  and  he  knew  for  the  first 
time  what  love  should  be,  and  who  was 
really  lovable.  Eventually  the  bold 
idea  came  into  his  mind  that  he  would 
kiss  the  sleeping  girl;  but  he  felt 
ashamed  to  do  so,  for  he  thought  within 
himself,  "  There  is  the  girl  I  have  treated 
as  a  slave,  and  upon  whom  I  have  never 
bestowed  one  thought  of  real  affection ;- 
and  now,  because  she  has  saved  my  life, 
I  begin  to  discern  that  she  is  beautiful 
and  loving, — perhaps  the  only  woman, 
besides  my  dear  old  foster-nurse,  who 
does  love  me  in  the  world." 

At  that  moment  the  Ainah  awoke. 
She  timidly  took  his  hand,  and  kissed 
it.  Emboldened  by  this  mark  of  affec- 
tion, he  embraced  her  warmly,  and 
poured  his  thanks  into  her  ears.  She 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  mur- 
mured something  about  her  duty,  and, 
as  if  divining  his  thoughts,  said,  that 
she  had  not  intrusted  the  others  with 
her  enterprise,  because  she  felt  that  they 
could  not  aid  her.  She  knew  that  her 
low  condition  and  common  appearance 
would  enable  her  to  enter  the  town  of 
Abinamanche  with  less  observation  than 
that  which  the  Varnah  or  Talora  would 
have  had  to  encounter.  She  was  sure 
they  would  have  flown  to  rescue  him, 
had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Eealmah  now  found  himself  placed 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 

There  is  hardly  any  man  who  has 
attained  middle  life  who  has  not  — 
socially  speaking  —  found  himself  in 
some  very  strange  position.  He  has, 
for  instance,  sat  next,  at  some  feast,  to 
some  person,  unknown  to  him  by  coun- 
tenance, but  well  known  to  him  by 
repute  as  one  of  his  greatest  opponents 
and  bitterest  enemies.  Each  has,  on 
this  occasion,  found  the  other  very 
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likeable  and  agreeable,  and  each  has 
been  shocked,  amazed,  and  almost 
startled  out  of  his  prejudices,  when  by 
some  accident  it  has  been  revealed  to 
both  of  them  with  whom  it  was  that 
each  had  been  talking  in  this  most 
friendly  manner. 

Or,  to  take  another  instance,  your 
next  neighbour  at  a  dinner  pours  out  to 
you,  in  confidence,  being  rather  taken 
with  you,  his  especial  dislike  to  your- 
self, and  his  contempt  for  your  writings, 
your  pictures,  or  your  statues,  or  your 
conduct  as  a  politician;  for  he,  poor 
man,  has  no  idea  that  you  are  yourself, 
but,  having  heard  that  you  are  in  the 
company,  has  mistaken  the  man  opposite 
for  you. 

But  all  these  positions  of  awkward- 
ness may  almost  be  said  to  be  pleasant 
when  compared  with  that  in  which 
Eealmah  now  found  himself.  To  have 
lived  in  close  domestic  intimacy  with 
a  woman ;  never  to  have  pretended 
even  to  love  her ;  to  owe  his  life  to  a 
great  and  perilous  effort  on  her  part  to 
rescue  him;  then  to  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  and  not  to  know  how  to  begin  the 
love-making,  which  ought  to  have  begun 
long  ago ;  to  feel  that  any  love  now 
proffered  might  seem  to  be  merely  grati- 
tude :  —  surely  this  is  a  position  in 
which  few  lovers  have  ever  found  them- 
selves, and  which  Eealmah  bad  now  to 
encounter.  He  was  a  skilful  talker, 
and  probably  owed  much  of  his  popu- 
larity to  his  being  able  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  any  person,  of  what- 
ever rank,  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
in  contact.  But,  on  this  occasion,  he 
sat  by  the  side  of  his  Ainah,  and  could 
not  find  anything  to  say,  though,  in  his 
heart,  he  was  longing  to  pour  out  his 
love  for  her.  To  talk  of  commonplace 
things  would,  he  felt,  be  supremely 
ridiculous. 

At  last,  however,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  plunge  at  once, 
and,  after  a  long  pause,  thus  began  : 
"What  could  make  you  take  all  this 
trouble,  and  go  through  such  peril,  for 
a  foolish,  dim-eyed  man  like  me,  who 
never  had  the  sagacity  to  see  what  a 
treasure  he  possessed  in  you,  or  the 


tenderness  to  say  one  really  kind  or 
loving  word  to  you  1  You  are  a  very 
silly  child.  You  should  have  let  Eeal- 
mah die  in  prison,  and  then  have 
married  some  one  more  worthy  of  your 
love." 

But  the  Ainah  only  replied  by  clasp- 
ing his  hand  in  hers,  and  with  downcast 
looks  softly  saying,  "  But  what  if  1  was 
so  silly  as  only  to  love  my  lord  Eealmah, 
whom  it  was  presumption  in  the  poor 
fisher-girl  to  love  at  all  1 " 

Then  ensued  a  long  pause,  which  was 
owing,  on  Eealmah's  part,  to  a  most 
ludicrous  circumstance.  The  truth  was, 
he  had  forgotten  her  name.  He  had,  of 
course,  heard  it  on  the  day  she  was 
brought  to  him,  but  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten it.  Such  titles  as  the  "  Ainah  " 
and  the  "  Varnah  "  were  merely  words 
used  in  the  household,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  persons,  and  no  lover 
ever  tb  ought  of  using  them  when  alone 
with  his  beloved.  Eealmah  had  been 
struck  with  this  in  the  few  words  he 
had  just  addressed  to  the  Ainah,  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to 
go  on  pretending  to  make  love  to  a  young 
woman  whose  name  he,  of  all  men, 
should  know,  but  which  had  entirely 
faded  from,  his  memory. 

Poor  Eealmah  sat  there  in  silence, 
cogitating  over  the  names  most  common 
amongst  his  countrywomen,  and  vainly 
torturing  his  memory  as  to  which  could 
be  the  right  one.  At  length,  when  the 
silence  was  becoming  ominous,  he  re- 
solved as  it  were  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Here  is  a  miserable  wretch  of  a 
man  who  would  wish  to  express  all  the 
love  he  feels  for  his  beloved,  and  does  not 
even  know  her  name." 

The  Ainah  laughed, — alow,  pleasant 
laugh, — then  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  whispered,  "  Lufra."  It  was 
one  of  the  common  names  which  poor 
Eealmah  had  thought  of,  and  which  he 
naturally  could  not  now  help  wishing 
that  he  had  been  bold  enough  to  try. 
But  perhaps  it  was  better,  as  he  thought 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  second  thought, 
that  he  had  concealed  nothing  from  his 
Lufra,  and  that  he  might  now  begin 
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from  the  beginning  and  address  her  as  if 
she  had  been  some  gracious  stranger  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  for 
the  first  time  that  day.  He  did  not  fail 
to  play  his  part  well  as  a  lover.  He  said 
that  others  amongst  the  Sheviri  might 
talk  of  their  nymphs,  who  watched  over 
their  destinies  and  defended  them  from 
all  harm ;  but  henceforth  the  only 
nymph  he  should  worship  would  be  his 
Lufra.  She  hastened  to  put  her  hand 
upon  his  lips,  for  these  were  sadly  ir- 
reverent words  (Realmah.  was  certainly 
not  orthodox) ;  but,  though  irreverent, 
the  words  were  singularly  pleasing  to 
the  girl,  and  Realmah  did  not  fail  to 
kiss  the  hand  which  sought  to  save 
him  from  the  anger  of  his  heavenly 
nymph. 

The  first  embarrassment  overcome, 
Eealmah  was  fluent,  ardent,  and  elo- 
quent ;  and  much  time  passed  away, 
during  which  the  lovers  spoke  of  all 
their  love  to  each  other. 

He  confided  to  her  his  great  schemes 
and  hopes  for  the  nation,  and  found  her 
a  worthy  recipient  of  his  high  thoughts. 
Gradually  he  gained  from  her  the  know- 
ledge of  how  his  courtesy  to  a  poor  girl 
like  her  had  won  her  timid  love,  and  a 
hundred  times  he  offered  to  her  his  fond 
excuses  for  having  been  indifferent  to, 
indeed  unconscious  of,  her  love.  They 
both  felt  that  their  love  must  for  ever 
remain  somewhat  concealed,  because  it 
would  not  be  thought  right  for  a  man 
of  his  dignity  and  high  rank  to  be  in 
love  with  his  Ainah. 

She  then  produced  from  her  wallet  a 
strip  of  dried  deer's  flesh,  all  of  which 
she  would  have  insisted  upon  his  eating, 
but  that  he  was  peremptory  and  com- 
manded her  to  share  it  with  him. 

Having  finished  their  hasty  meal  they 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  Abibah, 
strangely  joyful  fugitives,  indeed  almost 
reckless  ones,  for  in  their  great  love 
they  had  forgotten  their  imminent  dan- 
gers. Kealmah,  however,  always  made 
the  Ainah  precede  him  by  a  step  or 
two,  for  he  feared  a  surprise  from  the 
rear. 


CHAP.  XV. 
THE    FINAL  DANGER. 

THE  scene  which  the  fugitives  were  now 
approaching  was  one  of  the  grandest 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  was 
a  huge  amphitheatre  of  level  land, 
enclosed  by  mountains.  Conspicuous 
amongst  these  mountains  was  the  Bidolo- 
Vamah,  which  was  like  no  other  moun- 
tain far  or  near.  Bidolo-Vamah  means 
"a  ruined  mountain;"  and  it  was  in- 
deed like  a  ruin.  It  was  as  if  some 
mountain  of  the  ordinary  kind  had 
been  upheaved,  and  had  then  in  mid-air 
burst  asunder  in  all  directions,  torn  by 
some  volcanic  eruption.  Even  in  mounr 
tains  there  are  some  prevailing  forms,  but 
Bidolo-Vamah  was  shapeless,  hideous, 
confused ;  and  yet  there  was  a  strange 
attraction  in  it  which  drew  the  eyes  of 
all  men  upon  it. 

There  were,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
strange  legends  about  this  mountain. 
Some  said  that  all  the  mountains  were 
bad,  defying  spirits;  and  that  Bidolo- 
Vamah  had  been  their  chief,  and  upon, 
his  devoted  head  had  fallen  with  most 
fury  the  thunder-blasts  of  heaven. 
Others — but  these  were  the  poets  of  the 
people — said  that  these  mountains  had 
been  great  and  wicked  kings,  who  had 
been  transformed  into  stone  for  their 
wickedness,  and  that  Bidolo-Vamah 
had  been  the  arch  tyrant  of  them  all. 

The  level  country  was  most  rich  and 
fertile.  Those  things  which  were  but 
small  ordinary  weeds  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  rose  here  in  fullest  magnitude 
and  richest  beauty.  The  bushes  and 
trees  were  of  corresponding  size,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  all  vegetation  was 
such  that  the  plain  seemed  as  if  it 
were  meant  for  a  garden  of  primasval 
giants,  and  not  for  the  small  race  of 
men  who  had  to  subdue  it,  and  to  live 
upon  it. 

The  fugitives  had  now  approached  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood  which  lay  between 
Abinamanche  and  Abibah ;  and  the  trees 
were  becoming  scattered.  Still  the  un- 
dergrowth of  splendid  weeds,  gorgeous 
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flowers,  and  rich  grasses,  embarrassed 
their  movements.  These  latter  began 
to  take  the  form  of  water-grasses,  for 
the  fugitives  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  great  river  Jlamassa,  which  takes  a 
curve  from  the  hill  country  and  crosses 
the  pathway  usually  traversed  between 
the  two  towns  of  Abinamanche  and 
Abibah,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  latter. 

Realmah  had  intended  to  swim  across 
this  river,  carrying  the  Ainah  with  him. 
He  was  the  most  expert  swimmer  of 
his  nation.  His  deformity,  like  that  of 
Lord  Byron,  was  not  a  hindrance  in  the 
water.  Then,  as  from  his  early  years 
he  had  been  left  much  at  home,  he  had 
amused  himself  by  swimming  about  in 
the  lake,  while  the  other  young  men  of 
his  nation  were  hunting  in  the  woods  or 
cultivating  the  lowlands.  Besides — and 
this  is  a  very  curious  fact, — neither  the 
Sheviri  nor  the  Phelatahs,  though  their 
habitations  were  on  the  water,  were  at 
all  attached  to  that  element.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of  defence, 
but  they  were  neither  good  swimmers 
nor  good  boatmen.  And,  as  we  see  to 
the  present  day  in  some  nations,  their 
genius  did  not  lead  them  to  love  the 
water,  and  they  were  afraid  of  it. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  coming 
on  when  the  two  fugitives  were  nearing 
the  extreme  outskirt  of  the  wood.  They 
had  been  silent  for  some  time,  being 
much  overcome  by  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion. Suddenly  the  Ainah  began 
to  sing  softly  that  beautiful  song  which 
was  such  a  favourite  among  the  Sheviri, 
and  which  begins  thus — 

"Melaiah,  Paraiah,  amadala  paree, 
Invannah  doveeno,  corosa  Ramee." 

It  was  in  truth  a  beautiful  song.  The 
main  idea  of  it  was  this  :  all  created 
things  grow,  but  love :  that,  from  the 
first,  is  infinite.  The  burden  of  the  song 
may  be  translated  thus — 

"  All  creatures  grow  but  the  Great  God, 
And  my  fond  love  for  thee." 

Then  the  song  went  on  to  say  how  the 
oak  was  once  an  acorn ;  and  the  branch 
was  once  a  bud  :  how  the  blazing  day 
was  once  grey  morning;  and  the  full 


moon  was  once  a  little  curve  of  light. 
And  then  the  burden  of  the  song  came 
in  again, 

"All  creatures  grow  but  the  Great  God, 
And  my  fond  love  for  thee." 

The  Ainah  never  committed  a  graver 
error  than  in  attempting  to  sing  that 
song.  A  great  scholar  of  ancient  lan- 
guages might  have  written  nearly  a 
treatise  upon  the  blunders  which  the 
poor  Ainah  contrived  to  make,  both  in 
grammar  and  euphony,  in  the  first  two 
lines  of  that  celebrated  song.  For 
instance,  the  first  word,  Melaiah,  she 
turned  most  unaccountably  into  Me- 
lakkah. 

Realmah  shuddered,  and  could  not 
avoid  uttering  a  low  sound  of  intense 
disapproval  The  sensitive  Ainah  turned 
and  saw  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
the  look  of  disgust  upon  her  lover's 
countenance.  She  hastily  approached 
him,  rested  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "  I 
am  so  ignorant,  I  shock  you.  How  can 
you  love  me  1 " 

In  that  moment  a  change  came  over 
Kealmah,  and  he  saw  certain  things  in 
a  light  which  he  had  never  seen  them 
before.  In  book-life  men  retire  into 
their  chambers  to  reflect  deeply,  and  to 
resolve  upon  a  different  course  of  thought 
or  action  ;  but  in  real  life  these  changes 
are  often  absolutely  sudden,  and  occur 
at  the  most  unexpected  times  and 
places. .  And  so  it  was  now.  Kealmah 
saw  at  a  glance  how  pedantic  and  how 
cruel  it  was  of  him  to  love  the  Ainah 
less,  and  to  be  disgusted  with  her,  be- 
cause he,  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  the  learned  and  the  noble,  knew 
how  to  pronounce  words  rightly  which 
the  poor  fisher-girl  knew  not.  And 
with  the  tenderest  words  he  reassured 
her,  telling  her  what  a  fool  a  man  was 
if  he  looked  to  the  expression  and  not 
to  the  thought ;  and  he  laughingly  told 
her  that  she  might  even  call  "  louvara  " 
"luffee,"  alluding  to  one  of  her  worst 
blunders,  if  she  liked,  and  he  would 
love  her  just  the  same.  After  a  moment 
or  two  they  walked  on  together  in  the 
same  order,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
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Amah  commenced  another  song — one 
of  the  songs  of  her  own  tribe,  which 
was  in  their  humble  language,  and  the 
burden  of  which  was — 

"  For  my  love  he  loves  many, 
Though  I  love  but  one." 

Being  a  common  song,  and  the  words 
consisting  chiefly  of  monosyllables,  she 
thought  it  would  not  vex  his  delicate 
sense  of  language. 

And  here  we  may  notice  what  a  good 
girl  the  Ainah  was.  Many  women, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  have 
been  angry ;  some  would  have  been  de- 
pressed ;  others  would  have  been  sullen  ; 
but  her  obedient  and  docile  thought  was 
only  how  she  should  show  Kealmah 
that  she  was  not  vexed,  and  that  she 
could  trust  him  when  he  told  her  that 
he  would  love  her  sweet  words,  however 
incorrectly  they  might  be  expressed. 

They  were  now  in  sight  of  the  great 
river  Ramassa;  indeed,  they  were  not 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  distant 
from  it.  They  had  emerged  from  the 
dense  wood,  but  there  were  still  great 
trees  between  them  and  the  river.  They 
walked  on  in  this  way  for  about  a  hun- 
dred yards.  Realmah  had  joined  in  the 
burden  of  the  Ainah's  song  ;  but  a  nice 
discriminator  of  musical  sounds  might 
have  discerned  that  some  strange  and 
sudden  emotion  had  come  over  him 
while  he  was  joining  in  the  burden  of 
that  song. 

In  truth,  he  had  seen  a  face  from 
behind  one  of  the  trees,  and  in  a 
moment  had  conjectured  what  had  been 
the  plan  of  the  Phelatahs  in  pursuit, 
and  that  they  had  sent  on  a  party  to 
intercept  him  at  this  river. 

He  revolved  his  chances  of  escape, 
and  decided  Tipon  his  course  of  action. 
Suddenly  stepping  up  to  the  Ainah,  he 
playfully  said,  "Shall  we  see,  Lufra, 
who  will  be  first  at  the  river's  edge  1 " 
and,  with  a  strange  inconsistency  with 
his  words,  he  seized  her  hand  and 
rushed  with  her  doAvn  to  the  river's 
edge.  In  a  minute  or  two  shouts  were 
heard;  the  scout  who  had  seen  Real- 
mah had  warned  his  fellows,  five  or  six 
of  whom  had  emerged  from  the  wood  in 


pursuit  of  Realmah  and  the  Ainah,  and 
were  overtaking  them  rapidly.  The  fugi- 
tives, however,  gained  the  river ;  Real- 
mah dashed  in,  dragging  her  after  him. 
She  clung  to  him  in  a  way  that  em- 
barrassed him  most  dangerously.  Quick 
as  thought  he  gave  her  a  violent  blow, 
which  made  her  relinquish  her  hold, 
and  indeed  rendered  her  senseless,  and 
then  he  commenced  swimming,  dragging 
her  after  him. 

Before  the  Phelatahs  were  on  the 
bank,  availing  himself  of  the  current, 
and  swimming  rapidly,  Realmah  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore ;  but  not  at  such  a  distance, 
however,  that  the  javelins  of  the  Phe- 
latahs were  without  effect.  One  of 
these  pierced  the  arm  of  the  senseless 
Ainah,  while  another  struck  the  shoul- 
der of  Realmah,  and  remained  in  it. 
His  courage,  however,  did  not  fail  him ; 
and,  though  in  great  pain,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  dragging 
the  Ainah  with  him,  where  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  quite  exhausted, 
the  Ainah  being  still  insensible.  Hap- 
pily they  were  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemy's  missiles.  The  Phelatahs 
dared  not  follow  ;  and  after  a  short 
interval  the  Ainah  recovered  her  senses. 

Realmah  felt  ashamed  at  the  blow 
which  he  had  given  her,  though  he  knew 
it  had  afforded  the  only  chance  for  her 
safety  ;  and,  lover-like,  tenderly  apolo- 
gised to  her  for  his  great  cruelty.  .  This 
readiness  in  a  crisis  of  danger  to  take 
the  necessary  step,  however  painful, 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  Real- 
mah, who  had  in  him  the  nature  of  a 
great  commander  :  swift  to  appreciate, 
and  ready  to  act  upon,  the  dictates  of 
dire  necessity.  The  Ainah  playfully 
said  that  the  danger  now  was  not  his 
being  too  cruel,  but  too  kind. 

The  fugitives  having  bound  up  each 
other's  wounds,  pursued  their  way  north- 
wards. In  a  few  hours  they  met  with  a 
party  of  labourers  from  Abibah,  and  in 
their  company  gained  safely  their  native 
town. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  Abibah  when 
the  return  of  Realmah  Avas  made  known 
through  the  town.  Talora  appeared 
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more  "beautiful  than  ever;  and  the 
Varnah  forgot,  for  the  first  day,  to  scold 
those  persons  who  canie  to  congratulate, 
but  had  the  audacity  to  enter  her  apart- 
ments without  having  first  carefully 
wiped  their  sandals. 

JSTobody  cared  to  inquire  much  into 
what  the  Ainah  had  done  to  aid  in  Real- 
mah's  escape ;  and  he  himself  did  not 
dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  proceedings 
lest  it  should  lead  persons  to  notice  and 
examine  more  closely  the  tender  rela- 
tions which  now  subsisted  between 
them.  But  the  love  that  there  was  in 
his  heart  for  her  partook  of  the  large- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  was,  from  that 
moment,  deep,  intense,  and  enduring. 


Conversation  is  certainly  a  very 
capricious  thing.  I  did  expect  that 
after  this  reading  we  should  have  had  a 
most  interesting  conversation.  My  mas- 
ter and  I  had  taken  great  pains  with 
those  chapters  of  "Realmah."  I  do 
sometimes  think  that  Mr.  Milverton 
must,  in  some  previous  state  of  exist- 
ence, have  lived  in  one  of  these  lake 
cities,  as  whatever  explanation  I  ask  for 
upon  any  point,  he  always  gives  me 
at  once ;  and  I  took  great  care  in  these 
chapters  not  to  allow  him  to  go  on  nar- 
rating without  I  thoroughly  understood 
every  point  of  the  narrative.  In  short, 
I  was  very  proud  of  our  work;  and  that 
is  the  truth. 

After  the  reading  there  was  some 
praise  in  general  terms  :  "it  was  very 
interesting,"  "  a  new  phase  of  life  was 
opened,"  "  it  was  an  excellent  choice  of 
subject,"  &c.  &c.  ;  but  that  was  not 
what  I  wanted.  I  did  think  we  should 
have  some  good  discussion. 

Sir  John  Ellesmere  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  distinguished  man  ;  very  amusing, 
agreeable,  and  even  lovable ;  but  he  is 
sometimes  very  trying,  too.  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  about  a  man,  and  another 
to  live  with  him.  It  was  all  his  fault 
that  this  conversation  went  off  so  badly. 
The  only  thing  that  he  could  find  to 
talk  about,  and  that  he  discoursed  about 
at  great  length,  was  the  three  cranes 
which  Realmah  saw  from  his  prison 
window,  and  the  proverb  of  the  Sheviri 


about  cranes  (I  wish  we  had  never  put 
in  that  passage).  He  made  out  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  fishermen,  and  dilated 
at  large  upon  the  especial  merits  and 
virtues  of  anglers.  It  was  true  they 
looked  a  great  deal  down  into  the  waters, 
but  it  was  not  merely  to  catch  fish,  but 
to  see  the  reflection  of  the  heavens. 
They  had  written  better  books  than  any 
other  men;  and  then  somehow  he  fell 
foul  of  authors,  and  publishers,  and 
literary  puffing,  which  I  did  not  think 
very  good  taste,  seeing  there  were  two 
or  three  authors  present.  And,  alto- 
gether, I  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
the  conversation. 

Mr.  Milverton  saw  I  was  vexed,  and 
said  to  me  as  he  went  away,  "I  see, 
Alick,  you  are  quite  annoyed  at  their 
not  discussing  our  story.  But,  my  dear 
boy,  you  must  take  it  as  a  compliment. 
They  do  not  see  much  to  find  fault  with, 
and  praise  is  always  a  dull  thing.  People 
seldom  spend  much  time  in  praising. 
When  a  man  looks  back  upon  his  mis- 
spent hours,  he  will  not  find  that  he  has 
to  reproach  himself  for  many  of  them 
having  been  spent  in  commendation." 

I  do  not  think  he  was  quite  pleased. 
As  for  me,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
a  passage  in  Pepys'  Diary  which  I  had 
lately  been  reading  out  to  Mr.  Milver- 
ton. I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  words, 
but  they  were  something  like  these — 
Pepys  had  been  going  up  the  river  in  a 
barge,  attending  upon  King  Charles  the 
Second  .  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York.  Pepys  is  delighted  at  being  in 
such  good  company ;  nevertheless,  in 
his  honest  way,  he  says  :  "  But,  Lord  ! 
what  poor  stuff  it  was  that  they  did 
talk — as  poor  as  ever  I  heard ;  though, 
Heaven  bless  them,  they  are  two  princes 
of  a  noble  nature,  and  of  excellent  dis- 
cernment." 

I  remember  that  when  I  read  out 
that  passage,  Sir  John  remarked  that  he 
was  sure  that  Charles  and  James  were 
making  fun  of  Pepys  (to  speak  vulgarly, 
chaffing  him),  and  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it ;  but  I  believe  that  they  were 
talking  downright  nonsense,  just  such 
"poor  stuff "  as  Sir  John  himself  and 
the  other  clever  men  were  talking  to-day. 
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It  is  impossible  to  continue  to  be 
angry  with  Sir  John  Ellesmere :  he  is 
such  a  kind-hearted  man.  An  hour  or 
two  after  our  last  meeting  I  observed 
Sir  John,  Mr.  Milverton,  and  Mr. 
Mauleverer  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
in  earnest  conversation.  I  longed  to 
join  them,  but  did  not  like  to  do  so, 
fearing  that  I  might  be  intrusive.  Sir 
John,  seeing  me  in  the  distance,  and 
guessing,  I  have  no  doubt,  what  I  felt, 
called  to  me. 

Ellesmere.  Come  here,  Sandy,  and  be 
flat-ironed — I  mean  morally  and  meta- 
physically. Mr.  Mauleverer  is  telling  a 
story  which  is  to  show  convincingly  that  all 
young  men  are  nincompoops  ;  all  middle- 
aged  men  mere  beasts  of  burden ;  and  all 
old  men  fools. 

Mauleverer — some  nine  miles  out  of  town. 
I  always  came  up  to  town  with  him,  in  the 
four-horse  omnibus.  It  was  before  the  days 
of  many  railways.  He  was  a  stout,  comely, 
serious-looking  man,  who  invariably  wore 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  to  which  he  paid 
great  attention,  often  polishing  the  glasses 
with  a  bit  of  leather,  and  looking  through 
them  at  the  sky. 

"  Good  morning,  sir  !  "  I  said  to  him,  after 
he  had  settled  himself  in  the  omnibus,  "  I 
think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
the  play  last  night.  And  those  two  pretty 
little  girls  are  your  daughters,  I  suppose  ? 
How  they  did  enjoy  it ! " 

"Yes,  sir,  they  did,  the  dears  !  I  am  afraid, 
though,  they  disturbed  some  of  our  neigh- 
bours by  their  merry  laughing." 

"  How  inimitable  Keeley  was,"  I  said, 
"  after  he  had  got  hold  of  the  talisman  ! 
What  fun  it  was  when  he  wished  for  all  his 
little  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  they  came 
pouring  in  through  the  walls  in  their  night- 
gowns, and  throwing  their  little  arms  about 
him  ;  and  then  when  he  said,  '  Oh,  how  I 
wish  they  were  gone  !  ' 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking,  though,  all 
the  time,  what  each  of  us  then  present  would 
wish  for,  if  we  had  such  a  talisman,  that 
would  only  grant  us  one  of  our  wishes. 
Now,  I  wonder,  sir,  what  you  would  wish 
for  ? "  It  was  rather  an  impertinent  question 
on  my  part,  for  I  only  knew  the  man  as  an 
omnibus  acquaintance.  I  did  not  even 
know  his  name. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
telling  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "  May  one  wish 
for  anything  for  one's  children  ?  because,  of 

course "  "  No,"  I  said,  "  it  must  be  a 

purely  personal  wish." 


"  My  wish,  then,  sir,  would  decidedly  be 
that  my  spectacle-glasses  should  always  be 
clear.  You  have  not  come  to  spectacles, 
sir.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  of 
keeping  the  glasses  clear.  If  it  is  frosty,  a 
mist  comes  upon  them  ;  if  it  is  too  hot,  a 
mist  comes  upon  them  ;  if  you  only  wink 
your  eyelids,  the  glasses  suddenly  seem  to 
become  dim.  Spectacles  are  the  greatest 
blessing,  and  the  greatest  plague,  of  one's 
life.  Yes :  that  is  what  my  wish  would 
be." 

"  Rather  different,  I  suspect,  from  what  it 
was  when  you  were  younger,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  wish  then  was  to  be  an 
Arab  sheik,  galloping  about  Arabia  Petraea 
on  an  Arab  steed,  with  a  lance  in  my  hand. 
I  had  always  a  mania  for  the  East ;  but  it 
has  gone  off  considerably  since  I  have 
married,  and  lived  at  Upper  Tooting. 

"By  the  way,  have  you  looked,  sir,  at 
the  debate  of  last  night  ?  I  agree  with  the 
Times — not  that  I  always  do  agree  with  the 
Times,  sir — that  both  the  Ministry  and  the 
Opposition  played  their  respective  games 
very  badly." 

Ellesmere.  Now  Mauleverer  tells  us  this 
anecdote  with  his  usual  spirit  of  malice 
against  the  human  race.  He  means,  no 
doubt,  to  show  how  we  come  down,  in  the 
course  of  years,  from  grand  ideas  to  small 
and  household  ones — from  Arab  sheikdom 
to  an  anxious  care  for  the  clearness  of 
our  spectacles. 

I  read  the  anecdote  quite  differently.  I 
say  that  the  man's  ideas  had  expanded.  You 
see  he  took  an  interest  in  politics.  He 
declared  (I  don't  believe  him)  that  he  did 
not  swear  by  his  Times.  He  delighted  in 
taking  his  little  daughters  to  the  play.  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  Upper  Tooting 
to  Arabia  Petrsea.  In  order  to  maintain  his 
clearness  of  vision  in  these  matters,  he  natu- 
rally wished  to  have  his  spectacle-glasses 
clear.  This  anecdote  seems  to  me  to  put 
human  nature  and  human  life  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view. 

Milverton.  You  have  not  heard  my  story, 
Ellesmere,  which  I  told  Mauleverer  before 
you  joined  us. 

I  was  with  an  eminent  man  of  letters  the 
other  day,  and  he  received  a  proof-sheet. 
"  Here  is  this  beast  of  a  thing,"  he  said ;  "full 
of  printer's  errors,  I  have  no  doubt ! 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  how  well  I  remember  my 
first  proof-sheet,  which  I  received  when  I 
was  quite  a  youth.  It  was  a  divine  moment ! 
I  had  written  something  which  somebody 
was  foolish  enough  to  think  worth  printing, 
and  I  was  expecting  the  first  proof-sheet. 

"  My  good  father,  as  I  had  just  gained  a 
prize  at  college,  had  given  me  a  horse  a  few 
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days  before  ;  and,  to  employ  the  slowly- 
moving  hours  of  expectation,  I  had  taken  a 
fierce  ride,  resolving  not  to  return  until  after 
the  time  when  the  post  came  in,  and  when 
the  proof-sheet  must  have  arrived. 

"  The  benevolent  printers  (how  I  blessed 
them  for  it  !)  had  not  disappointed  me ; 
and  there  was  the  delightful  packet  on  the 
table  when  I  did  return.  What  a  beautiful 
invention  printing  seemed  to  me  !  How 
my  poor  thoughts  seemed  to  gain  in  force 
and  clearness,  when  they  were  clothed  in  this 
charming  dress  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
how  many  times  I  read  over  that  proof-sheet, 
each  time  admiring  it  more.  And  yet  there 
was  a  feeling  of  humility  mixed  with  my 
exaltation.  Were  my  thoughts  really  worthy 
to  be  put  in  this  fine  garb?  I  said  to  myself. 
But  this  did  not  damp  my  joy  much. 
Worthy  or  not,  there  they  were  in  print, 
and  would  be  in  a  book,  with  covers  to  it. 

"And  now,  when  I  have  one  of  those 
things,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  rather  dirty 
proof-sheet,  "  I  have  neither  a  sense  of  ex- 
altation nor  of  humility,  but  there  is  simply 
before  me  a  bit  of  disagreeable  work  to  be 
carefully  done." 


Ellesmere.  I  see  nothing  in  all  this.  You 
men  of  fine  sentiments  are  always  duped  by 
your  sentimentality.  The  man  has  now  an 
assured  reputation,  which  is  a  permanent 
source  of  pleasure  to  him.  Of  course,  the 
novelty  of  proof-sheets  has  gone  off ;  and, 
moreover,  he  knows  by  this  time  that  he 
cannot  do  so  much  by  criticism  and  correc- 
tion as  he  thought  he  could  when  he  was 
younger.  Would  he  be  younger  ?  ask  him 
that.  That  is  the  question. 

Mauleverer.  No  :  he  would  not,  because 
he  has  found  out  what  a  miserable  thing 
life  is. 

Ellesmere.  Come  and  find  out  your  nur- 
sery-tea :  a  great  and  wise  institution  this, 
of  nursery -tea !  Do  I  not  see  Mrs.  Milverton 
at  the  window,  making  imperious  gestures 
to  us,  signifying  that  the  tea  is  growing 
cold  ?  When  shall  I  ever  make  these  men 
wise  men  ?  —  more  like  myself,  and  more 
willing  to  take  life  comfortably,  instead  of 
interchanging  their  respective  drearinesses, 
and  making  melancholy  out  of  anecdotes 
which  are  really  pleasant  and  encouraging. 
Come  along ! 

To  be  continued. 
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SUCH  times  as  the  Commonwealth,  and 
such  political  writers  as  Milton,  are 
separated  from  us  by  a  gulf.  They  do 
not  immediately  concern  the  England 
of  the  present.  Politicians  have  little 
occasion  to  study  them  ;  they  are  seldom 
referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Political  precedents  taken  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  are  not  now  held 
to  be  applicable  j  the  opinions  of  the 
writers  of  the  time  are  not  now  authori- 
tative. It  is  understood  that  we  stand 
upon  a  basis  which  was  laid  later,  that 
a  radically  different  conception  of  the 
state  and  of  government  separates  us 
from  the  politics  of  that  age.  Through 
this  very  fact,  therefore,  that  age  be- 
comes more  interesting  than  it  was  for 
the  historical  student.  Now  that  it  is 
dead,  it  becomes  ready  for  the  dissecting 
knife.  Because  it  no  longer  excites  our 
passions,  or  appeals  to  our  party  preju- 
dices, because  in  fact  our  sympathies 
have  cooled  towards  it,  for  that  very- 
reason  it  appeals  to  our  reason  more 
strongly,  and  excites  a  keener  philoso- 
phical curiosity. 

This  is  the  feeling  which  pervades  all 
the  recent  literature  of  this  subject, 
beginning  with  Carlyle's  "  Cromwell." 
That  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  trans- 
figuration or  apotheosis  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  was  the  removal  of  it  from 
the  warm  but  cloudy  atmosphere  of 
party  passions  and  quarrels  into  a  cold 
but  clear  sky  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Not  that  the  writer  himself  can  be  called 
cold  or  impartially  philosophical ;  far 
from  it.  But  with  respect  to  the  old 
party  divisions  he  is  impartial.  To  the 
old  Cavalier  and  Eoundhead,  Tory  and 
"Whig  controversy  which  resounds  like 
an  interminable  parliamentary  debate, 
through  previous  histories  ending  with 
•  Macaulay,  he  is  absolutely  indifferent. 


He  is  obliged  to  translate  it  into  quite 
a  new  dialect  before  he  can  attach  any 
meaning  to  it.  And  if  he  import  new 
party  feelings  almost  equally  vehement 
into  the  subject,  yet  these  do  not  so 
readily  infect  the  reader  as  his  coldness 
to  the  old.  His  hero-worship,  his 
thorough-going  idolatry  of  Cromwell,  is 
taken  up  only  by  a  reader  here  or  there  ; 
but  almost  all  his  readers  feel  that  he 
has  lifted  Cromwell  out  of  the  region  of 
political  controversy,  and  has  taken  the 
first  step  towards  a  philosophical  esti- 
mate of  him  by  doing  so. 

The  view  which  the  present  genera- 
tion takes  of  Cromwell  himself  is  no 
longer  a  party  view.  He  now  takes  his 
rank  among  the  great  men  of  history. 
His  figure  stands  in  the  Pantheon  beside 
William  the  Liberator  of  Holland  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  corner  where 
the  heroes  of  Protestantism  are  placed 
together.  We  lift  our  hats  to  him ; 
for  his  deeds,  we  neither  blame  them 
altogether  nor  praise  them  altogether ; 
but  alike,  in  praising  and  blaming,  we 
totally  disregard  the  old  Eoyalist  invec- 
tives. But  it  seems  to  me  that  Crom- 
well is  still  the  only  man  of  the 
period  who  has  fairly  emerged  from 
the  mist  of  advocacy  and  abuse.  He 
has  taken  his  permanent  place  in  the 
national  imagination ;  but  his  contem- 
poraries, it  seems  to  me,  have  not  yet 
done  so.  We  do  not  yet  quite  know 
•what  to  make  of  them;  when  we 
hear  the  names  of  Pym,  Hampden, 
Falkland,  Marten,  Sidney,  and  others, 
we  feel  a  vague  sentiment  of  respect  and 
pride.  We  feel  that  they  were  a  power- 
ful generation  of  men,  that  they  com- 
bated in  a  great  cause  with  an  elevation 
of  earnestness  and  an  exaltation  of  valour 
that  makes  the  civil  wars  almost  a  heroic 
age  in  our  history.  But  our  conceptions 
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of  them  are  indistinct  and  doubtful,  our 
judgment  about  them,  in  a  manner,  sus- 
pended. 

One  among  them,  intellectually  the 
most  accomplished  of  all,  has  escaped 
from  the  destiny  of  the  others.  On  the 
ruin  of  his  party  and  his  political  hopes, 
Milton  betook  himself  to  literature,  and 
there,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  ruling  party,  conquered  for  himself 
an  illustrious  place  ;  and,  before  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stuart  died, 
was  as  eminent  in  the  world  of  books  as 
Cromwell  had  been  in  the  political 
Avorld,  and  made  English  genius  to  be 
respected  in  Europe  almost  as  much  as 
Cromwell  had  made  English  arms. 
About  Milton's  poetry  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  but  one  voice.  But  when  from 
his  poetry  we  turn  to  the  man  himself, 
and  his  opinions  and  political  career,  we 
experience  a  change  of  feeling.  We 
cannot  help  admiring.  A  powerful  man, 
we  say  ;  a  towering  spirit.  The  family- 
likeness  is  visible.  He  has  the  large 
manner  of  Hampden  and  Sydney.  But 
are  there  not  great  drawbacks  ?  He 
defended  regicide,  he  was  a  deter- 
mined republican,  he  had  dangerous 
opinions  about  Church  government, 
about  religion,  about  marriage.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent assertors  of  the  responsibility  of 
rulers,  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest 
assertors  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
These  have  been  the  conflicting  reflec- 
tions which  have  blurred  Milton's 
memory,  and  left  his  countrymen  divided 
about  him,  as  they  long  were  about 
Cromwell,  between  admiration  and  dis- 
approbation. But  about  him,  too,  we 
may,  I  think,  now  feel  that  it  begins 
to  be  possible  to  form  a  more  definite 
opinion.  His  dangerous  opinions  do  not 
endanger  us.  If  we  are  ever  converted 
to  them  it  will  not  be  by  7m  arguments, 
but  by  reasonings  more  adapted  to  the 
present  age.  Political  philosophy  has 
entered  upon  quite  a  new  stage  since  his 
time,  and  adopted  new  methods.  He  is 
not  now  referred  to  as  an  authority  by 
any  school,  either  in  politics  or  religion. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  impartiality 


should  now  be  disturbed  in  reading  him  ; 
no  bias  need  now  prevent  us  from  esti- 
mating him  calmly.  And  because  he  is 
removed  from  us  by  such  a  distance, 
and  his  direct  influence  has  ceased,  our 
curiosity  to  understand  his  views  and 
enter  into  them  may  well  increase.  He 
is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  poetry,  but 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  indepen- 
dent characters  that  our  nation  has  pro- 
duced. A  man  who  travelled  so  far  out 
of  the  common  and  traditional  line  of 
thought  must  be  worth  contemplating, 
and  his  opinions  worth  appreciating, 
even  in  an  age  occupied  with  other  pro- 
blems, and  following  other  guides. 

I  seldom  find  myself  quite  agreeing 
with  the  views  of  Milton  as  a  politician 
given  by  his  biographers  and  critics. 
They  are  commonly  perverted  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  the  influence  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  party-spirit.  Neither 
the  studied  attack  upon  him  which  is 
called  Johnson's  Life,  nor  the  rhetorical 
panegyric  of  Macaulay,  which  he  him- 
self afterwards  confessed  to  be  overdone, 
can  satisfy  anyone  who  does  not  consider 
the  subject  from  the  party  point  of  view. 
But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  view, 
it  is  not  enough  to  put  aside  party- 
spirit  and  to  be  impartial.  It  is  also 
important  to  understand  distinctly  to 
what  class  of  political  writers  Milton 
belongs.  For  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  treating  political  subjects,  and 
this  fact  his  biographers  overlook. 

"He  was  an  impracticable  dreamer," 
says  one ;  "his  politics  were  the  mere 
imaginations  of  a  poet,  which  statesmen 
treated  with  contempt;  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  stick  to  his  trade."  Another  is 
more  indulgent,  and  thinks  that  Milton  did 
quite  right  to  interest  himself  in  politics  ; 
not  that  his  political  speculations  are  of 
any  value,  but  that  his  mind  was  braced 
by  them,  and  so  his  poetry  improved. 
It  is  significantly  noted  that  he  himself 
said  that  he  was  conscious  of  having 
only  the  use  of  his  left  hand  when  he 
wrote  prose,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
left  hand  of  such  a  man  might  be  as 
good  as  the  right  hand  of  another,  that 
his  prose  might  be  less  good  than  his 
poetry,  and  yet  be  exceedingly  good. 
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Even  the  most  thorough-going  of  his 
admirers,  Macaulay,  seems  to  me  to 
render  his  fame  a  doubtful  service  when 
he  expresses  his  wonder  that  Milton's 
prose  writings  should  be  so  little  read, 
seeing  that  they  abound  in  passages 
beside  which  the  finest  declamations  in 
Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  This  is 
well-meant,  but  Burke  himself  is  gene- 
rally considered  somewhat  too  declama- 
tory, too  easily  carried  away  by  his 
imagination.  Burke's  contemporaries 
used  to  complain  that  he  imported  poetry 
into  politics  ;  still,  no  one  doubts  his 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
he  discusses.  It  is  not  his  occasional 
outbursts  of  rhetoric  which  give  value 
to  his  works ;  we  can  admire  these  in 
their  degree ;  but  he  is  remembered  as 
a  great  political  philosopher.  Now, 
when  those  who  doubt  the  value  of 
Milton's  political  writings  are  told  that 
they  surpass  Burke's  in  declamation, 
their  doubts  can  only  be  confirmed. 
The  besetting  sin  of  an  amateur  literary 
politician  is  declamation.  The  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  not  likely  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  one  in  eloquence'; 
that  we  scarcely  required  to  be  told : 
the  question  is  of  his  competence  to 
treat  political  subjects,  of  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment ;  and,  on  this  head,  we 
should  feel,  perhaps,  more  sutisfaction  if 
we  learned  that  he  carefully  abstained 
from  rhetoric,  than  when  we  learn  that 
he  outshines  the  most  florid  of  orators. 
By  using  language  like  this,  the 
critics  leave  on  our  minds  the  impression, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brilliant 
period  here  and  there,  Milton's  political 
writings  are  failures,  and  that  it  is  only 
out  of  respect  for  a  great  poet  that  they 
are  honoured  with  remembrance  or 
criticism.  Now  this  is  certainly  unjust, 
and  it  arises  from  not  noting  carefully 
to  what  class  of  political  writers  he 
belongs.  We  should  do  him  some  in- 
justice if  we  compared  him  with  Burke 
or  Macaulay,  on  the  one  hand,  or  with 
such  writers  as  Hobbes  or  Locke  on 
the  other.  He  was  neither  a  politician 
by  profession,  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  government  through  perpetual 
practice,  nor  was  he  a  philosopher  by 


profession,  who  had  worked  out  a  syste- 
matic theory  of  politics.  It  is  because  he 
falls  under  neither  of  these  heads,  but 
belongs  to  another  class  of  political 
writers,  which  in  his  own  time  was 
hardly  recognised,  and  is  not  altogether 
recognised  now,  that  he  neither  gained 
then,  nor  gains  now,  his  proper  rank. 
In  his  own  time  Harrington  sneered 
at  him  for  always  confining  himself 
to  generalities,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  universals ;  and  this  was  not 
untrue.  Hobbes  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced on  his  "Defensio  Populi"  and 
Salmasius'  "  Defensio  Regis "  the  sen- 
tence, "Both  are  very  good  Latin,  so 
"  that  I  know  not  which  is  best,  and 
"  both  are  very  bad  reasoning,  so  that 
"  I  know  not  which  is  worst,"  which  is 
also  a  tenable  proposition.  And  this 
middle  character  of  these  books,  the 
fact  that  they  neither  express  the  popular 
opinion  nor  yet  the  purely  philosophical 
opinion,  has  caused  them  to  be  some- 
what disregarded,  both  in  their  author's 
own  age  and  since.  They  had  too 
much  thought  and  depth  for  the  pur- 
poses of  party-conflict ;  they  have  too 
little  method  for  the  purposes  of  poli- 
tical philosophy  to  most  students  now. 
But  because  he  cannot  be  referred  to 
either  of  these  classes  of  political 
writers,  does  it  follow  that  he  was  not 
a  practical  politician  at  all?  Granted 
that  as  a  politician  he  was  neglected 
by  his  own  age,  and  has  only  par- 
tially been  remembered  by  posterity. 
But  was  this  owing  to  deficiencies  of 
his  own  ?  or  to  other  circumstances  ? 
Is  there  anything  requiring  indulgence 
or  excuse,  as  many  of  his  critics  hint, 
in  these  prose  writings  of  his  ?  If 
so,  it  is  important,  because  it  will 
degrade  him  altogether  into  a  lower 
class  of  men.  If  his  political  eflbrts 
are  in  the  main  a  series  of  failures,  if 
they  show  an  inability  to  grasp  the 
atfairs  of  practical  life,  an  unbridled 
imagination  recklessly  tampering  with 
what  is  most  sacred  and  fundamental 
in  the  constitution  of  society, — if,  in 
short,  they  require  indulgence  and  allow- 
ance, then  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
him  in  a  much  lower  rank  than  we 
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might  otherwise  think  his  due.  It  is 
the  crowning  merit  of  a  great  poet  to 
be  a  sensible  man.  Shakespeare  was  a 
sensible  man.  Are  we  to  deny  this 
praise  to  Milton  1  Are  we  to  class  him 
with  those  crazy  geniuses,  those  inspired 
idiots,  that  have  been  so  common  in  the 
literary  world  1  If  so,  our  estimate  even 
of  his  poetry  will  be  lowered.  For  his 
poetry  certainly  aims  at  gravity  and 
solidity;  his  taste  in  his  later  years 
became  austere,  his  style  simple  and 
unadorned :  if  we  disbelieve  in  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  if  we  degrade 
him  from  the  rank  of  wise  and  pro- 
found poets,  we  shall  find,  except  in  the 
poems  of  his  youth,  little  of  that  ex- 
quisite wildness  and  lawless  profusion 
of  fancy  which  the  world  falls  in  love 
with,  even  when  it  neither  respects  nor 
approves.  And  our  estimate  of  his 
moral  character  will  also  inevitably 
suffer.  For  there  runs  through  his 
works  a  certain  assumption  of  authority, 
a  grave  self-approval  and  self-confidence, 
which,  if  it  be  not  justified  by  the  real 
weight  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
real  value  of  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
presses, can  be  attributed  to  nothing 
but  egotism.  The  splendour  of  his 
style,  which  is  most  impressive  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  appropriate  dress  of 
rare  and  precious  thoughts,  would  be- 
come on  the  other  hand  histrionic  and 
contemptible  if  it  clothed  idle  halluci- 
nations. He  aims  so  high,  and  claims 
so  much,  that  if  we  cannot  consider 
him  as  in  some  sense  or  other  a  great 
political  writer,  we  must  pronounce 
him  a  very  hollow  and  shallow  rhe- 
torician. 

The  true  view,  I  think,  may  be  thus 
expressed, — Milton  was  a  pamphleteer, 
only  a  pamphleteer  of  original  genius. 
Had  he  had  less  originality,  with  the 
same  power  of  language,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  figured  more  in  the  history 
of  the  time,  because  he  would  have  be- 
come more  distinctly  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  party.  But  because  the  weight  of  his 
mind  always  carries  him  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  subject,  because  in  these 
pamphlets  he  appeals  constantly  to  first 
principles,  opens  the  largest  questions, 


propounds  the  most  general  maxims,  we 
are  not  therefore  unfairly  to  compare 
them  with  complete  treatises  on  politics, 
or  to  forget  that  they  are  essentially 
pamphlets  still.  We  have  in  our  own 
day  a  multitude  of  political  writers  who 
are  neither  experienced  politicians  nor 
political  philosophers,  yet  who  continu- 
ally publish  their  opinions  in  reviews, 
magazine  articles,  leaders,  pamphlets. 
Now  we  shall  have  a  parallel  to  Milton's 
political  character  if  among  these  various 
kinds  of  journalists  there  has  appeared 
anywhere  a  man  unable  to  merge  him- 
self in  his  party,  having  a  strong  per- 
sonality, and  doctrines  in  which  at  iirst 
nobody  agrees  with  him,  yet  never  quite 
rising  into  a  systematic  political  philo- 
sopher, and  leaving  works  which  are 
impressive,  but  only  sometimes  convinc- 
ing, and  more  suggestive  than  satis- 
factory. Such  a  man  we  have  among  us 
now  in  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  writer  in  many 
respects  as  different  as  possible  from 
Milton :  a  humorist,  whereas  Milton 
is  habitually  grave ;  a  cynic,  whereas 
few  people  have  had  a  more  generous 
belief  in  human  nature  than  Milton ; 
a  hero-worshipper,  which  Milton  never 
was,  though  he  tolerated,  as  a  tempo- 
rary necessity,  the  dictatorship  of  Crom- 
well ;  but  a  writer  closely  resembling 
Milton  in  the  position  and  point  of 
view  from  which  he  regards  politics. 
Another  name  of  the  present  century 
may  be  quoted  as  a  parallel.  Coleridge, 
in  his  political  essays,  is  exceedingly 
like  Milton,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
he  imitates  him.  He  is  not,  however, 
at  bottom  so  close  a  parallel  as  Carlyle, 
because,  being  superior  both  to  Carlyle 
and  Milton  in  philosophic  depth,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  class  of 
systematic  political  thinkers.  Mr.Euskin 
in  his  recent  writings  affords  another 
parallel. 

The  characteristic  of  this  whole  class 
of  writers  is  that  they  apply  to  politics 
one  or  two  intense  convictions.  As 
men  of  genius,  some  particular  class  of 
truths  is  exceptionally  clear  to  them. 
At  some  point  or  other  their  nature 
and  their  sensibilities  are  keener  than 
other  men's.  And  so,  without  feeling 
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it  necessary  to  work  out  a  complete 
theory  of  society,  and  without  waiting 
to  become  familiar  with  political  de- 
tails, they  take  courage  to  announce 
their  convictions  with  an  emphasis  cor- 
responding to  the  firmness  with  which 
they  hold  them,  and  to  apply  them  to 
any  political  case  which  may  arise.  It 
generally  happens  that  these  convic- 
tions, we  may  call  them  ideas,  are  few 
in  number;  a  single  mind  may  hold  a 
vast  variety  of  images,  but  not  many 
ideas.  Accordingly,  though  such  men 
may  write  a  great  deal,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  done,  yet  in  reality  they  say  little. 
It  is  one  air  with  infinite  variations, 
one  principle  with  a  multitude  of  ap- 
plications. And  the  principle  is  not 
generally  hard  to  find,  for  the  writer's 
sole  object  is  to  make  it  as  vividly 
clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  himself,  and 
this  is  the  express  purpose  of  the  end- 
less variety  of  forms  in  which  he  pre- 
sents it.  Hasty  readers  make  it  a 
reproach  against  such  authors  that  they 
always  say  in  reality  the  same  thing, 
though  they  use  different  words,  as 
though  they  were  indigent  people  con- 
triving to  make  a  great  show  of  their 
small  property.  This  very  monotony  is 
in  fact  their  glory ;  they  perpetually  re- 
iterate the  same  thing,  because  they  feel 
it  so  deeply,  and  are  anxious  that  others 
should  feel  it  also,  and  if  they  present 
it  constantly  in  new  forms  they  do  so 
not  to  conceal  it  but  to  make  it  plainer, 
as  a  teacher  makes  his  pupil  understand 
a  principle  thoroughly  by  putting  before 
him  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
examples. 

Thus  the  one  conviction  which  runs 
through  Coleridge's  political  writings  is 
the  hollowness  of  all  hand-to-mouth 
statesmanship,  and  the  necessity  of 
grounding  politics  upon  universal  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  and  religion.  Mr. 
Euskin  has  been  led  into  politics  from 
art.  Deeply  feeling  that  the  happiness 
of  man  is  to  take  delight  in  nature, 
and  that  this  delight  exhibits  itself  in 
simple,  genuine,  faithful,  artistic  imita- 
tion of  nature,  he  is  led  to  see  that 
particular  social  conditions  are  indis- 
pensable to  such  a  happy  state  of  mind. 
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He  takes  art  as  the  index  of  national 
well-being,  and  denounces  all  institu- 
tions and  usages  which  interfere  with 
that  condition  of  the  mind  and  feelings 
out  of  which  art  in  natures  artistically 
gifted  flows  unadulterated  and  genuine. 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  penetrated  with  two 
thoughts :  first,  that  national  well- 
being  depends,  not  upon  laws  or  insti- 
tutions, or  machinery  of  any  kind,  but 
upon  an  elemental  human  energy,  of 
which  institutions  are  but  the  manifes- 
tations, that  this  human  energy  dwells 
in  individuals,  and  is  virtue  or  wisdom 
or  power,  and  in  the  ripest  develop- 
ments is  all  three,  but  is  in  all  cases 
first  and  essentially  a  force.  Secondly, 
he  is  penetrated  with  the  extreme  rarity 
of  this  elemental  energy,  the  extreme- 
difficulty  of  procuring  enough  of  it  for 
the  purposes  of  society,  and  consequently 
the  urgent  importance  of  making  the 
most  of  the  amount  of  it  which  can  bo 
procured. 

Now,  as  I  have  classed  Milton  along 
with  these  writers,  whom  we  might  call 
"  genius  politicians,"  let  me  try  to  draw 
out  in  like  manner  from  Milton's  works 
the  ideas  which  principally  animated 
him.  Let  me  try  to  sum  up  his  poli- 
tical creed.  Times  have  changed  in 
England  since  he  wrote.  But  if  the 
substance  of  that  old  controversy  can 
never  become  obsolete,  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  an  advantage  that  the  circumstances 
of  it,  and  the  actors  in  it,  are  removed 
to  a  certain  distance.  And  assuredly  the 
controversy  of  Milton's  time  is  not  yet 
obsolete  in  substance.  Theories  of  a 
divine  right  and  of  an  original  compact 
may  pass  away,  but  the  problem  how  to 
introduce  new  forces  into  society  when 
the  old  ones  are  wearing  out  remains 
where  it  was.  Presbyterian  and  Episco- 
palian controversies  may  now  have  little 
interest,  but  in  our  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
guidance,  we  are  even  nearer  to  the 
seventeenth  century  than  to  the  eigh- 
teenth. I  care  indeed  very  little  to 
weigh  Milton's  arguments  against  those 
of  Hall  or  Salmasius.  But  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  compare  his  general  views  with 
those  of  Burke,  or  Carlyle,  or  Mill.  It  is 
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interesting  to  compare  his  strong  imagi- 
nations of  what  England  ought  to  be," 
and  his  anticipations  of  what  it  would 
be,  with  its  actual  condition  and  with 
the  ideals  of  its  present  thinkers.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  if  his  genius 
produced  its  masterpieces  in  other  de- 
partments, it  was  not  Avorking  altogether 
against  the  grain  when  it  treated  politics. 
It  seeks  by  a  kind  of  instinct  what  is 
substantial  and  fundamental  in  the 
questions  it  handles. 

The  only  treatise  of  Milton's  which 
can  be  said  to  live  in  English  literature 
is  his  "  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press."  The  service  he  did  to  liberty 
by  this  is  generally  acknowledged  ;  nor 
are  his  arguments  at  all  obsolete.  His 
tract  on  education  may  also  still  be  read 
with  interest.  His  other  works,  which 
are  all  more  or  less  neglected,  fall  into 
two  classes — those  attacking  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Stuarts,  and  vindicating 
the  Eebellion  against  them  ;  and  those 
which  attack  what  he  calls  Prelaty,  and 
urge  reformation  in  the  Church. 

On  all  these  questions,  the  interests 
of  literature,  education,  civil  reforma- 
tion, ecclesiastical  reformation,  we  find 
him  equally  interested  and  earnest.  Now 
this  is  the  first  peculiarity  I  note  in  him 
— the  comprehensive  view  he  takes  of 
national  well-being.  Of  the  revolution 
in  which  he  took  part,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  understood  the  full  scope. 
To  most  men  of  the  time,  and,  indeed, 
to  most  historians  since,  it  has  seemed 
a  complex  movement,  not  a  single  change, 
but  an  accidental  combination  of  two 
changes.  We  see  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  was  a  rebellion  against  arbitrary 
government,  a  violent  reaction  against 
the  king-worship  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  with  this  was  conjoined 
a  rebellion  against  that  Anglican  Papacy, 
as  I  may  call  it,  which  had  been 
set  up  in  the  Church  when  we  broke 
with  Rome  without  giving  up  at  the 
same  time  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
authority  in  spiritual  matters.  For 
mutual  help  the  arbitrary  king  had 
coalesced  with  the  arbitrary  bishop,  and 
when  the  rebellion  began,  political  re- 
formers coalesced  in  the  same  way  with 


ecclesiastical  reformers.  But  few  men 
at  the  time  cared  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  movement.  Some  were  eager  for 
the  destruction  of  prerogative,  but  cared 
little  for  Church  reform — they  were 
rebels  without  being  Puritans ;  others 
were  bitter  against  Prelaty,  but  luke- 
warm in  their  opposition  to  arbitrary 
power.  Pym  was  not,  in  the  proper 
sense,  a  Puritan,  still  less  was  Marten ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  know  how  ready 
the  Presbyterian  party  showed  them- 
selves to  make  up  their  qiiarrel  with  the 
Crown.  "We  find  the  same  one-sided 
view  in  the  historians  of  the  movement. 
Macaulay  is  about  as  little  of  a  Puritan 
as  Marten  was ;  no  Cavalier  could  betray 
a  much  greater  contempt  than  he  shows 
for  their  religious  peculiarities.  In  his 
eyes,  the  movement  is  almost  entirely  a 
political  reform,  which  by  great  good 
luck  was  helped  by  an  outbreak  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Carlyle  declares,  with  his  usual  emphasis, 
that  it  was  not  for  questions  of  ship- 
money,  or  liberty  of  the  people  to  tax 
themselves,  that  war  was  waged,  but  for 
fear  of  Popery.  And  a  similar  view  is 
presented  by  the  whole  series  of  our 
ecclesiastical  historians  on  both  sides. 

Milton  is  one  of  the  few  who  were 
equally  interested  in  both  movements. 
He  Avas  a  politician,  but  he  had  also  a 
religion  and  a  faith  ;  he  was  a  religious 
man,  but  his  religion  did  not  make  him 
a  political  quietist.  Nor  was  he  only 
these .  two  things,  a  politician  and  a 
religious  man  ;  he  was  besides  a  man  of 
high  cultivation  and  a  man  of  genius. 
Therefore  not  only  did  he  sympathize 
at  the  same  time  with  both  the  political 
and  religious  impulse  which  stirred  his 
age,  but  he  discerned  in  the  revolution 
other  tendencies  which  neither  poli- 
ticians nor  religionists  discerned.  To 
him  literature  was  an  interest,  as  well  as 
the  State  and  the  Church  ;  he  antici- 
pated from  the  revolution  a  great  de- 
velopment of  genius,  and  further  still 
than  this,  he  did  not  forget  education, 
and  frequently  urged  the  national  and 
fundamental  importance  of  the  question. 

And  because  he  took  so  comprehensive 
a  view  of  national  well-being,  to  him  the 
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revolution  seemed  a  single  movement, 
not  the  combination  of  two  movements. 
The  impatience  of  political  tyranny 
seemed  essentially  connected  with  im- 
patience of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  He 
felt  the  unity  of  national  life.  He  saw 
in  the  nation  a  strong  man  shaking  him- 
self from  sleep,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
natural  that  an  awakening  of  the  mind 
should  go  along  with  the  awakening  of 
the  body.  It  was  a  throwing  off  of 
tutelage,  an  assuming  of  the  rights  of 
manhood  upon  the  part  of  the  nation, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  natural  that  this 
should  involve  a  repudiation  of  authori- 
tative teaching,  as  well  as  a  resistance  to 
material  and  civil  restraints.  The  Church 
and  the  State  to  him  appeared  related 
as  mind  and  body,  constituting  together 
one  nation,  suffering  together,  and  need- 
ing to  be  healed  together.  The  same 
comprehensive  view  led  him  to  recog- 
nise those  other  interests — unorgan- 
ized as  yet,  and  almost  unnamed — of 
literature  and  education,  as  equally 
essential  to  the  national  life,  and  as 
equally  concerned  in  a  revolution  which 
threw  that  national  life  into  new 
forms. 

This  comprehensiveness  is  a  very  rare 
quality  among  our  political  writers.  It 
is  a  merit  in  Milton  which  particularly 
deserves  to  be  recognised  now,  for  it  is 
only  now  that  our  political  notions 
begin  to  be  comprehensive,  and  to  take 
in  all  the  conditions  of  national  well- 
being.  The  political  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  limit  their  views 
very  much  to  material  happiness,  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  encouragement  of  trade.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  expressly  maintain  that 
the  proper  province  of  government  is 
limited  to  this ;  but,  even  if  it  be  so, 
national  well-being  is  certainly  not  so 
limited,  and  neither  therefore  should 
the  thoughts  and  studies  be,  of  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  national  well- 
being.  On  the  Continent,  at  the  present 
day,  we  may  find  examples  of  an  oppo- 
site narrowness.  We  find  the  Papal 
States,  where  the  main  object  of  govern- 
ment is  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people,  where,  in  M.  About's  words, 
"  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are  cultivated, 


but  agriculture  and  commerce  are  neg- 
lected." We  find,  also,  the  Culturstaat 
of  the  Germans,  where  the  cultivation 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people  is  made  the  principal  object,  and 
where  the  State  tends  to  merge  itself 
in  a  University,  as  at  Rome  it  merges 
itself  in  a  Church. 

We  are  beginning  in  England  to  see 
the  necessity  of  widening  our  contracted 
view  of  politics.  Politics  have  been 
long  enough  among  us  the  mere  tool 
of  wealth  and  trade.  Macaulay's  method 
of  estimating  well-being  by  the  growth 
of  population,  and  the  number  of  new 
streets  built  in  great  towns,  begins  to 
seem  insufficient.  Even  personal  liberty 
and  free  speech  begin  to  seem,  not 
indeed  less  valuable,  but  less  all-suffi- 
cient, results  ;  than  they  seemed  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  a  man  has 
been  made  as  free  as  possible  to  do  what 
he  pleases,  it  is  important  also,  we  begin 
to  think,  that  he  should  know  what  it 
is  best  to  do.  We  begin  to  hanker  after 
the  Culturstaat. 

Now,  however  much  may  be  obso- 
lete in  the  politics  of  Milton,  this  at 
least  deserves  appreciation  at  the  present 
day, — that,  through  out  hisworks,  he  con- 
templates the  State  in  this  larger  sense. 
It  is  never  with  him  a  mere  market  or 
trade-union.  He  did  not  so  much  by  a 
prophetic  spirit  anticipate  the  larger 
views  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  recur 
to  the  ideals  of  the  ancient  world,  to 
which  the  tendency  of  modern  thought 
seems  also  to  be  leading  us.  With  him 
a  State  is  a  community  living  together 
in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  worship 
of  God,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Mate- 
rial happiness,  prosperity,  riches,  and 
warlike  glory  appear  to  him  something, 
but  he  requires  also  good  things  for  the 
higher  part  of  men ;  true  religious  and 
moral  teaching  appear  to  him  much,  but 
even  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  he  re- 
quires also  cultivation  for  the  mind, — 
arts,  sciences,  literature.  He  has  adopted 
without  reserve  the  maxim  of  Aristotle 
jOa^ewv  ^apiv  Bereav  flvai  TTJV 
KOWWVIO.V  d/\X'  ov  rca  crv£ijv — 
we  must  hold  political  society  to  exist 
for  the  sake  of  honourable  deeds,  not 
for  the  sake  of  joint  livelihood. 

x  2 
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Let  us  now  approach  nearer,  and  ask 
ourselves  what  principles,  what  measures 
Milton  held  to  conduce  most  to  this 
comprehensive  well-being  at  which  he 
aimed.  It  lies  on  the  surface  of  his 
works,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  liberty. 
Here,  again,  classical  ideals  influenced 
him.  He  turned  his  back  upon  the 
mediaeval  world,  with  its  ruthless  des- 
potic drill,  recurred  to  Greece  and  Eome, 
and  became  the  apostle  of  a  political 
Renaissance.  So  far  he  resembles  the 
eighteenth  century  school.  But  as  he 
takes  a  larger  view  of  the  State  than 
they,  so  he  takes  a  larger  view  of 
liberty.  As  he  aims  at  much  more 
than  material  happiness,  so  he  resists 
other  kinds  of  tyranny  beside  that  of 
mere  arbitrary  force.  The  liberty  which 
he  preaches  is  a  thing  as  much  more 
developed  than  the  classical  liberty,  as 
modern  civilization  is  more  complex 
than  ancient.  It  was  in  comparison  but 
a  rudimentary  liberty  of  which  the 
favourite  examples  of  ancient  patriotism 
— a  Harmodius,  a  Brutus,  a  William 
Tell — were  the  champions.  It  is  the 
mere  freedom  of  the  body  from  arbitrary 
injury,  the  freedom  of  the  domestic 
hearth  from  arbitrary  insult.  It  is 
the  freedom  which  an  infant  State 
desires,  and  which  is  idolized  now 
by  those  only  who  confine  their  views 
to  the  material  happiness  of  a  people, 
like  the  eighteenth  century  politi- 
cians. The  goddess  Milton  worships 
is  to  this  ideal  as  Minerva  to  a  wood- 
nymph.  It  is  not  the  liberty  of 
shepherds,  or  small  farmers,  but  the 
liberty  of  scholars,  thinkers,  and  culti- 
vated men.  It  is  not  merely  the  right 
to  be  tried  by  jury,  or  to  tax  oneself. 
It  comprehends  beside  certain  rights  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  conscience,  fran- 
chises of  the  study,  of  the  library,  and 
of  the  pulpit.  It  is  security,  not  only 
for  person  and  purse,  but  for  thought 
and  imagination  and  belief,  for  litera- 
ture, education,  and  the  Church. 

Milton  tells  us  that  he  had  been 
intended  by  his  parents  for  holy  orders, 
but  that  he  had  given  up  the  prospect 
on  finding  that  he  must  subscribe  slave ! 
Apparently,  then,  he  would  have  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  left  free  to  teach 


whatever  their  understandings,  after 
sufficient  study,  may  tell  them  to  be 
true.  He  tells  us  that  he  attacked 
episcopacy  because  he  saw  that,  under 
the  obscure  yoke  of  Prelaty,  no  free  and 
splendid  wit  could  flourish.  And  when 
he  saw  that,  under  the  government  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  licensers  were  still 
appointed  to  control  the  publication  of 
books,  he  addressed  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  that  memorable  discourse 
in  which  he  maintains  the  right  of 
error  itself  to  be  published  and  to  have 
a  fair  fight  with  truth. 

But  what  is  it  that  Milton  means  by 
liberty,  and  what  does  he  find  so  valu- 
able in  it  ?  Men  cry  out  sometimes  for 
liberty  because  they  are  suffering  in- 
tolerable oppression.  What  made  the 
French  break  loose?  Famine  and 
misery  in  the  lower  classes,  taxes  fall- 
ing heaviest  on  those  who  had  least, 
wild  stories  about  the  Bastille  and 
lettres  de  cachet.  There  was  not  much 
in  England  that  corresponded  to  this^; 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  intolerable 
misery ;  neither  the  King  nor  the  Arch- 
bishop, nor  even  the  system  they  admi- 
nistered, were  regarded  as  monstrously 
cruel.  It  is  certainly  no  mere  feeling  of 
indignation  at  wrong  that  makes  Milton 
an  apostle  of  liberty.  There  is  another 
aspect,  in  which  liberty  often  charms 
men  of  genius,  and  sometimes  through 
their  influence  captivates  a  whole  people. 
Sometimes  the  yoke  of  law  and  autho- 
rity, the  fixed  institutions  of  society, 
oppress  ardent  minds,  and  fatigue  them 
with  a  sense  of  artificiality  and  super- 
stitious pedantry.  They  long  to  be  rid 
of  the  cumbrous  shackles  of  political 
society,  and  to  return  to  some  simpler, 
more  natural  mode  of  life,  in  which,  as 
they  imagine,  instinctive  good  feelings 
would  take  the  place  of  law  and  the 
rude  methods  of  compulsion  altogether 
be  abandoned.  Was  it  this  impatience 
of  restraint  that  influenced  Milton  1  Far 
from  it.  Or  his  party?  Not  in  the 
least.  Milton's  kparty  was  a  party  of 
precisians.  Their  tendency  was  rather 
to  strictness  than  to  laxity,  their  excess 
was  on  the  side  of  over-government. 
These  advocates  of  liberty  were  the  most 
strait-laced  and  severe  of  political  par- 
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ties.  The  grievances  that  they  allege 
are  often  curiously  unlike  the  ordinary 
grievances  of  oppressed  men,  and  cer- 
tainly such  as  show  no  excessive  im- 
patience of  law.  Their  principal  com- 
plaint against  the  bishops  is,  that  they 
encourage  the  people  to  sports  on  Sunday, 
and  discourage  preaching.  What  cruel 
taskmasters !  And  Milton  himself, 
though  not  altogether  a  Puritan,  has 
assuredly  no  impatience  of  the  yoke 
of  law;  it  is  not  dissolution  and 
destruction  that  he  has  in  view;  if 
he  sets  his  hand  to  destroy  the  mas- 
sive Gothic  structure  that  he  found,  it 
is  in  order  that  he  may  raise  on  its 
ruins  another  building  in  a  purer  style, 
but  not  less  massive. 

In  fact,  the  free  commonwealth  of 
which  he  published  a  scheme  on  the 
eve  of  the  Restoration  was  far  from 
being  very  free  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
It  was  a  tolerably  close  aristocracy,  not 
unlike  that  government  by  the  senate 
which  existed  practically,  though  never 
legally,  for  many  ages  at  Eome. 
Democracy,  though  he  seems  to  favour 
it  speculatively,  he  regards  as  dangerous 
until  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education 
be  mended. 

It  is  not  in  fact  against  severity, 
but  against  inefficiency  in  government 
that  Milton  and  his  party  revolt. 
What  they  want  in  liberty  is  evi- 
dently not  liberty  itself,  not  permis- 
sion to  do  as  they  please.  What  they 
want  is  efficient  government ;  teachers 
that  will  teach  instead  of  shirking 
the  work,  that  will  govern  instead 
of  throwing  the  rein  on  the  beast's 
neck.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
we  come  within  sight  of  Milton's  fun- 
damental idea,  which  is  not  liberty  for 
itself,  but  liberty  as  increasing  vigour. 

A  free  government  is  not  only  happier 
than  a  hereditary  despotic  government, 
but  it  has  commonly  much  more  vigour. 
A  revolutionary  despotic  government 
such  as  that  of  Napoleon,  or  the  des- 
potism of  a  hereditary  king  who  happens 
to  be  a  great  man,  such  as  that  of 
Frederick,  may  of  course  be  more 
vigorous  than  liberty  itself.  Bui  free 
government  is  on  the  average  far  more 
vigorous  than  hereditary  despotism. 


The  reason  of  this  evident.  It  lies  in 
the  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents.  In  the 
despotism  the  disposal  of  everything 
falls  to  a  man  who  is  not  likely  to  have 
great  ability,  since  he  is  determined  by 
the  chance  of  primogeniture  in  a  single 
family ;  who  is  likely  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly ill-educated,  because  of  his 
artificial  elevation  above  his  kind';  and 
who  is  likely  also  to  be  exceedingly 
prejudiced,  owing  to  his  seclusion  from 
ordinary  life.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  liberty,  government  falls  into 
the  hands  of  those  who,  in  fair  com- 
petition and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  have  surpassed  their  equals  in 
some  of  the  qualifications  required  in 
government.  If  liberty  be  imperfect, 
and  extend  only  to  a  privileged  class, 
it  is  still  better  than  despotism,  as  the 
best  man  in  a  number  of  families  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  capable  governor 
than  the  eldest-born  of  one.  If  liberty 
be  complete,  and  the  whole  population 
may  enter  for  the  race,  it  is  evident  that, 
cceteris  paribus,  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  better  governors  still.  Liberty, 
in  fact,  means,  just  so  far  as  it  is  real- 
ized, the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

This  is  a  common  observation  with 
the  advocates  of  liberal  institutions. 
But  they  commonly  apply  it  to  govern- 
ment only.  Milton,  as  we  have  seen, 
habitually  thinks  of  government  as  only 
one  of  many  institutions  on  which 
national  well-being  depends.  Extend 
then  the  notion  of  the  vigour  which  a 
nation  derives  from  liberty  beyond  the 
province  of  government,  and  apply  it 
also  to  education,  literature,  moral  and 
religious  teaching, — apply  it,  in  short,  not 
only  to  the  State,  but  also  to  that  which 
I  may  call,  in  a  large  sense,  the  Church, 
— and  you  have,  I  believe,  Milton's 
fundamental  idea,  and  the  key  to  all 
which  is  interesting  in  his  prose  works. 

In  Milton's  time,  not  only  was  the 
government  of  the  country  enfeebled 
by  the  real  and  not  merely  nominal 
sovereignty  of  hereditary  kings,  but  its 
intellectual  life  also  was  under  tutelage. 
Literature  was  under  the  control  of 
clerical  licensers  ;  education  was  mainly 
in  clerical  hands ;  and  the  pulpit  had 
in  that  age  all  the  influence  which  in 
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these  days  belongs  to  journalism.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  culture  of  the 
nation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
'Now,  who  were  the  clergy  ?  If  they 
had  been  simply  men  specially  prepared 
for  the  work,  men  certified  to  have  gone 
•through  the  studies  likely  to  qualify 
them  for  the  position  of  instructors  and 
guides  to  the  people,  Milton  would  have 
found  no  fault  with  this  state  of  things. 
He  would  probably  have  preferred  it  to 
the  state  of  things  at  which  we  have 
actually  arrived — the  absolute  liberty  of 
all  persons,  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
enlightened  or  ignorant,  to  teach  any 
one  who  will  listen  to  them.  But  the 
clergy  were  not  merely  this.  They 
were  men  bound  and  pledged  to  a 
definite  and  very  minute  system  of 
doctrine.  By  this  restraint  culture  in 
England  was  fettered,  just  as  civil 
liberty  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Stuarts. 
And  against  this  restraint  Milton  pro- 
tests, not  so  much  for  its  severity  as  for 
its  enfeebling  effect. 

To  impose  a  dogmatic  system  upon 
the  teaching  class  of  a  nation  is  in- 
evitably to  enfeeble  the  influence  of  cul- 
ture upon  that  nation ;  and  that  equally 
whether  the  system  imposed  be  abso- 
lutely true,  absolutely  false,  or  partly 
one  and  partly  the  other.  It  enfeebles 
precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
hereditary  principle  enfeebles  govern- 
ment. It  closes  the  carriere  ouverte 
aux  talents.  If  the  system  imposed  is 
at  all  minute,  it  must  shut  out  from  the 
teaching  class  a  large  number  of  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  in  it.  There  is 
one  class  which  it  must  almost  infallibly 
shut  out,  men  of  genius,  for  these  will 
generally  have  something  too  peculiar 
and  special  in  their  thoughts  to  square 
with  any  dogmatic  system,  and,  even  if 
they  have  not,  they  will  be  offended,  as 
Milton  seems  to  have  been,  by  the 
attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  intellectual 
liberty. 

If  it  is  bad  when  the  government  of 
a  nation  is  enfeebled,  it  is.  a  still  greater 
calamity  when  its  culture  is  emasculated. 
This  is  a  slavery  of  the  mind  against 
which  the  patriots  of  antiquity  were 
never  called  to  contend,  and  it  saps  the 
national  energy  more  fatally  than  the 


most  despotic  Court.  "When  the  boy 
grows  up  amid  teachers  whose  lessons 
have,  been  prescribed  to  them  by  autho- 
rity, and  the  youth  studies  in  an  intimi- 
dated and  bribed  University,  and  men 
can  get  no  instruction  except  from 
preachers  whose  mouths  have  been 
bridled  by  subscriptions,  or  from  books 
all  the  pith  of  which  has  been  extracted 
by  thej  licenser ;  when  the  awakening 
utterances  of  honest  conviction  and  the 
inspiring  music  of  genius  are  silenced  ; 
when  decorum  and  demure  conven- 
tionalism and  sentimentalism  are  in  the 
ascendant ;  when  the  best  influence 
Avhich  is  allowed  to  operate  is  a  femi- 
nine, panic-stuck  pietism,  and  the  faint 
sweet  odour  of  this  is  used  to  conceal 
the  rottenness  of  corruption  ;  when  all 
the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  country  is 
driven  to  revolt ;  and,  worse  still,  when 
all  great  interests  are  entrusted  to 
narrow  and  common  minds,  and  timid 
respectability  is  set  to  do  the  tasks  of 
magnanimity ; — this  is  enslaved  culture, 
and  this  is  the  feebleness  of  it.  In  his 
strong  perception  of  this,  Milton  is  very 
like  our  own  Carlyle,  and  I  know  no 
writer  between  the  two  who  exhibits 
it.  But  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  Milton  and  Carlyle,  that  Milton 
sees  the  possible  good  much  more 
strongly,  and  Carlyle  the  actual  evil. 
Carlyle,  as  we  know,  is  a  cyanic,  and 
despairs  of  the  republic.  He  hardly 
believes  that  any  better  state  of  things 
will  come,  and  therefore  reserves  all 
his  vigour  and  humour  for  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  bad.  But  Milton  is  of  a 
sanguine  temperament.  He  has  a  trait 
in  common  with  that  Cromwell  by 
whose  side  he  will  for  ever  stand  in 
history,  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  that 
hope  shone  like  a  fiery  pillar  in  him 
when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  others. 
His  mind  is  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
future;  his  face  is  radiant  with  the 
sunrise  he  intently  watches.  Therefore 
in  his  best  works,  in  his  "Areopagitica," 
his  "  Tract  on  Education,"  and  parts  of 
his  "Reason  of  Church  Government,"  you 
see  the  reverse  of  that  picture  which 
Carlyle  presents  to  us.  Carlyle  has 
described  to  us  an  Age  of  Shams, — that 
is,  the  result  of  enslaved  and  enfeebled 
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culture.  He  shows  how,  when  strong 
convictions  and  originality  are  dis- 
couraged, and  timid  mediocrity  ap- 
plauded and  advanced,  there  begins  a 
universal  reign  of  insincerity;  that  men's 
language  becomes  official  and  conven- 
tional, their  thoughts  indistinct,  their 
actions  irresolute ;  that  education  loses 
itself  in  verbal  prettiness,  Universities 
languish  in  sloth  and  obscurantism,  lite- 
rature becomes  affected  or  spasmodic, 
the  Church  loses  sight  of  the  facts  of 
life,  and  quarrels  about  words.  He  ex- 
plains how  from  this  enfeeblement  of 
institutions,  from  the  short  supply  every- 
where of  genius  and  original  energy,  the 
whole  surface  of  society  becomes  gra- 
dually obscured  with  a  misty  atmosphere 
of  insincerity,  superficiality,  scepticism, 
cant,  and  how  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
state,  which  stands  upon  convictions, 
grows  more  and  more  insecure  as  these 
languish  or  die,  until  at  last  nothing 
keeps  it  standing  but  inertia  and  the 
agonized  solicitude  of  its  rulers  to  shield 
it  from  any  external  impact.  He  has 
written  in  fact  a  most  striking  chapter 
of  the  pathology  of  states,  and  has  de- 
scribed the  course  of  an  atrophy  which 
sets  in  through  an  insufficient  supply  of 
the  proper  food  of  states, — human  virtvie 
and  genius,  and  which  ends  in  that 
which  to  states  is  death, — revolution. 
Now  what  Milton  has  done  is  the  pre- 
cise opposite.  A  man,  in  spite  of  his 
Puritanism,  of  a  singularly  happy  tem- 
per, impatient  of  all  saddening  and  de- 
pressing contemplations,  with  an  imagi- 
nation that  might  be  called  luxurious, 
onlv  that  it  deals  rather  with  images  of 
action  and  movement  than  with  images 
of  pleasure,  he  turns  away  from  the  state 
of  things  around  him,  and  taxes  himself 
to  picture  what  a  state  might  become, 
to  what  a  bloom  of  vigour  and  greatness 
it  might  arrive,  through  a  comprehen- 
sive liberty  both  in  government  and 
culture.  He  is  the  prophet  of  national 
health,  as  Carlyle  is  the  prophet  of  na- 
tional decay. 

Both  believe  national  health  to  con- 
sist in  the  same  thing, — in  the  promotion 
of  virtue  and  genius  to  the  highest  posts, 
and  the  careful  confinement  of  medio- 
crity to  positions  of  secondary  importance. 


But  Carlyle  believes  it  unspeakably  dif- 
ficult, or  only  possible  through  some 
lucky  accident,  for  a  state  to  reach  this 
healthy  condition,  because  he  believes 
virtue  and  genius  to  be  exceedingly  rare, 
and  the  recognition  or  appreciation  of 
them  to  be  rarer  still.  He  comes,  there- 
fore, to  hero-worship  ;  which  means  that 
a  state  must  always  groan  under  the 
management  of  fools  or  knaves,  except 
in  the  rare  case  where  virtue  appears  in 
so  transcendent  an  incarnation  as  to 
overpower  all  opposition.  What  has 
led  him  to  form  this  low  opinion  of  his 
kind,  and  how  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  there  are  no  means  of  raising  the 
average  of  intelligence,  so  that  we  might 
count  always  upon  a  supply  of  compe- 
tent heroes,  it  is  impossible  to  discover ; 
since  it  is  not  his  custom  to  reason,  or 
produce  in  form,  the  evidence  which 
supports  his  conclusions.  But  one  may 
conjecture  that  he  has  never  comprehen- 
sively considered  the  question  of  culti- 
vation. If  virtue  and  genius  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  is  it  not  also  certain  that 
vast  quantities  of  both  are  lost  through 
neglect  1  In  the  lower  classes  this  neg- 
lect has  been  almost  total.  Whatever 
great  capacities  Nature  has  sown  there, 
have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  the 
world — left  to  themselves,  and  stifled 
under  low  cares  and  drudgery.  In  the 
higher  classes  there  has  been  cultivation, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  great  mis- 
takes have  been  committed  in  the  me- 
thod of  it, — that  much  of  it  has  ended  in 
perversion  or  stunting,  rather  than  the 
improvement  of  the  plant.  All  this 
Carlyle  knows  well.  He  has  written 
forcibly  on  Education  and  the  Church, 
and  on  the  function  of  literature.  But 
perhaps  he  has  not  seen  how  much  de- 
pends upon  culture,  and  what  infinite 
hope  lies  in  it.  Perhaps  we  might  say 
that  culture  is  the  larger  half  of  politics. 
The  first  great  speculator  in  politics, 
Plato,  devised  for  himself  an  ideal  state. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  As  Rousseau 
says,  Plato's  Republic  is  a  treatise  on 
education. 

Culture,  like  government,  requires  two 
things,  liberty  and  organization, — liberty 
to  ensure  a  siipply  of  power,  organiza- 
tion to  bring  the  power  to  bear. 
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Carlyle  is  always  complaining  of  the 
want  of  organization  in  our  modern  cul- 
ture, of  the  anarchic  isolation  of  literary 
men  and  journalists.  In  Milton's  time 
organization  was  not  wanting ;  as  I  have 
said,  the  whole  machinery  of  culture  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  imposing  system  and  unity  of 
culture  gathered  up  and  embodied  in  the 
Church,  that  enabled  Milton  to  see  better 
than  our  later  political  writers  how  vast 
the  results  of  culture  might  be  if  it  could 
only  add  to  its  organization  liberty. 
Milton  has  none  of  Carlyle's  despair, 
none  of  his  sense  of  the  extreme  rarity 
of  virtue  and  genius.  He  believes  that 
by  the  improvement  of  education  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary 
supply.  And  he  hopes,  by  giving 
liberty  to  the  Church  and  to  literature, 
to  subject  the  whole  nation  to  such  a 
perpetual  stream  of  noble  influence  as 
may  elevate  its  tone  of  feeling,  and 
make  it  capable  of  vigorous  self- 
government. 

The  scheme  of  education  which 
Milton  gives,  labours,  no  doubt,  under 
the  defect  of  greatly  over-rating  the 
average  power  of  boys.  "Before  this 
"  time,  they  may  easily  have  learnt  at 
"  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue ! " 
The  reader  of  it  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  it  belongs  to  a  time  when 
both  modern  literature  and  modern 
science  were  in  their  infancy.  'But 
when  these  deductions  are  made,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  distinctly  in  advance  of 
our  present  system  in  several  particulars. 
First  it  includes  a  systematic  training 
for  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 
Next,  by  laying  stress  upon  music,  it 
introduces,  at  least  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  the  notion  of  sesthetic  education. 
Next,  though  the  authors  prescribed 
are  mainly  Greek  and  Latin,  as  was  at 
that  time  inevitable,  the  subject-matter 
of  them  is  everywhere  made  prominent, 
and  education  in  things  is  put  by  the 
side  of  education  in  words. 

For  the  next  great  instrument  of 
culture,  literature,  he  saw  that  the  one 
thing  needed  was  liberty.  In  this  he 
was  before  his  age,  but  more  than  twenty 
years  after  his  death  the  nation  entered 
the  path  he  had  pointed  out.  Of 


journalism,  which  is  now  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  intellectual  influence  to 
which  the  nation  is  subjected,  he  saw 
only  the  germ.  Evidently  it  could  never 
have  existed  in  any  influential  form 
without  that  liberty  of  the  press  of 
which  Milton  was  amongst  the  very 
first  advocates. 

To  the  Church  also  he  would  give 
liberty, — such  liberty  as  could  be  con- 
ceived in  his  age — and  at  the  same 
time  he  would  take  from  it  all  worldly 
authority.  With  the  one  hand  he  would 
increase  its  moral  influence,  by  rein- 
forcing it  with  all  that  ability  and 
genius  which  was  excluded  from  it  by 
the  system  of  tests,  and  with  the  other 
hand  he  would  confine  it  to  this  moral 
influence.  We  have  adopted  his  views 
in  the  latter  particular,  but  only  par- 
tially in  the  former.  We  have  deprived 
the  Church  of  its  invidious  secular 
authority,  and  many  of  its  monopolies. 
We  have  deprived  it  of  the  power 
which  it  might  derive  from  positive 
institution,  but  we  are  only  beginning 
to  give  it  in  exchange  the  vigour  that 
comes  from  liberty.  Milton's  Church 
seems  to  me  the  Church  of  the  future — 
a  muster  of  all  the  piety,  genius,  and 
ability  of  the  country,  relieved  from  all 
tests,  save  tests  of  character  and  com- 
petence, and  set  in  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  guidance  of  the  nation. 

Such,  then,  was  Milton's  political 
idea.  Himself  the  most  cultivated  man 
of  his  time,  perhaps  we  might  say  the 
most  cultivated  man  that  has  ever  lived 
in  England,  he  viewed  politics  from  a 
certain  elevation  above  the  standing- 
point  of  the  ordinary  politician.  He 
viewed  the  questions  of  the  day,  not 
with  the  eyes  of  an  English  lawyer  or 
churchman  or  citizen,  but  as  a  scholar, 
a  traveller,  and  a  thinker.  He  had  his 
memory  full  of  Greek,  Eoman,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Italian  histories.  He  had 
lived  in  Florence,  and  observed  Italian 
literati  chafing  at  the  system  of  tutelage 
and  paternal  government  which  had  been 
established  in  the  city  of  Dante.  Thus 
his  conceptions  of  national  well-being  had 
been  enlarged.  Being  at  the  same  time 
the  son  of  one  who  had  suffered  for  his 
religious  belief,  he  had  inherited  a 
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militant  unbending  character,  and  a 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  The  result 
•was  a  rare  union  in  his  personal  cha- 
racter of  stern  energy  with  fastidious 
refinement,  and  in  his  politics  an  equally 
striking  combination  of  the  desire  for 
vitality  with  reverence  for  law.  Once 
more  when  I  think  of  him  I  am  re- 
minded of  Carlyle.  Elements  which 
in  Carlyle  struggle  were  reconciled  in 
him.  How  strangely  in  Carlyle  do  the 
two  convictions  battle  with  each  other ! — 
We  must  have  liberty,  else  there  can  be 
no  life  ;  and  we  must  have  despotism, 
else  there  can  be  no  organization.  And 
so  he  has  given  us  in  his  "Cromwell"  and 
"French  Re  volution"  two  great  historical 
dramas,  both  of  which  begin  with  the 
throwing-off  of  despotism  in  order  to 
gain  power,  and  end  with  the  recurrence 
to  despotism  in  order  to  gain  organiza- 
tion. But  Milton  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  life  and  organization,  liberty 
and  order,  could  be  reconciled ;  his  faith 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  shaken  even 
by  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in  his 
own  age.  As  I  have  said,  this  was 
owing  not  merely  to  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament. It  was  owing  to  a  higher 
view  of  what  can  be  done  by  culture. 
Milton  held  it  possible  to  produce  by 
training,  in  no  short  supply,  the  man- 
hood and  moderation  which  can  do 
without  heroes,  because  it  is  itself 
heroic.  If  Carlyle  does  not  hold  this 
possible,  it  is  perhaps  because  culture 
itself  has  grown  anarchic,  and  the  per- 
petual warfare  of  sects  and  schools  has 
fairly  shaken  the  basis  of  virtue. 

But  there  seems  to  me  another  reason 
why  Milton  is  more  sanguine  than  Car- 
lyle. I  have  compared  Milton  to  one 
watching  the  sunrise.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  glow  on  Carlyle's  face  is 
that  of  sunset.  In  other  words,  Milton 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  an  age, 
Carlyle  to  the  end  of  an  age.  Carlyle's 
despair  was  produced  in  him  by  his 
failure  to  find  in  the  society  around  him 
the  forces  necessary  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  that  were  dying.  Everywhere 
he  thought  he  saw  institutions  in  decay, 
a  languid  society  living  upon  conven- 
tionalisms, and,  instead  of  convictions, 


having  only  opinions,  which  they  held 
because  they  had  never  heard  the  other 
side.  Efforts  there  were  at  reforma- 
tion, considerable  improvements  here 
and  there,  but  not  the  mighty  and 
universal  impulse  that  he  believed  to 
be  needed.  He  saw  no  proportion 
between  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
forces  that  were  at  hand  to  do  it.  But 
Milton  lived  in  a  golden  age  of  hope 
and  energy.  There  was  throughout  the 
nation  a  confidence  of  strength,  a  readi- 
ness for  great  iand  stirring  deeds. 
Behind  them  lay  two  great  ages,  the  age 
of  Reformation  and  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Nearly  a  century  of  spiritual  freedom, 
many  years  of  glory  and  prosperity,  and 
a  newly-acquired  treasure  of  literature, 
had  enlarged  their  minds  and  filled 
them  with  confidence.  They  intended 
to  add  a  third  great  age  to  the  two 
great  ages  that  had  passed.  They 
pressed  on,  as  Milton  says,  to  reform 
Reformation.  And  they  succeeded,  not 
indeed  in  all  that  they  attempted,  but 
in  opening  a  new  age.  The  reaction 
did  {not  completely  undo  their  work  ; 
the  impulse  they  had  given  never  died 
out  completely.  They  let  in  a  flood  of 
new  vigour,  both  into  government  and 
culture ;  they  inaugurated  a  time  of 
responsible  government,  free  literature, 
religious  toleration. 

But  in  time  these  new  forces  too 
wore  out,  and  this  period  in  its  turn 
drew  to  an  end.  Carlyle  has  all  his  life 
been  watching  its  decay.  It  has  not 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  use  the  language  of 
hope  or  exulting  expectation.  The 
gladness  of  Milton's  style  would  not 
suit  him.  The  difference  is  not  so 
much  in  the  men  as  in  their  position. 
The  Evening  Star  and  the  Morning  Star 
are  one  j  they  differ  only  in  place.  "We 
address  the  one  as — 

"  Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  bm-ied  sun, 
And  ready,  them,  to  die  with  him, 
Thou  waf chest  all  things  ever  dim 
And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done." 

But  to  Milton  we  say  : — 

"  Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night, 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird  ; 
Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light." 
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ON  a  gentle  green  declivity  that  slopes 
down  to  the  Water  of  Girvan,  and 
within  sight  of  the  broad  Firth  of 
Clyde,  which  the  Girvan  enters  only 
three  miles  down  the  valley,  stands  a 
large  grey  Hock  of  granite,  known  in 
the  district  as  the  Baron's  Stone  of 
Killochan.  From  this  stone  you  look 
seaward ;  and,  on  a  clear  day,  when  a 
"breeze  from  the  north-west  has  freshened 
the  Firth  into  deepest  azure,  you  can 
see,  far  away  beyond  the  bold  headlands 
of  Carrick,  the  long  blue  line  of  the 
hills  of  Antrim.  And,  if  you  go  but  a 
few  yards  up  the  hill,  you  may  trace 
these  faint  promontories  vanishing  into 
the  west,  and  then  the  long  low  hills  of 
Cantyre  bounding  the  western  horizon, 
while,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  stretch 
of  sea,  Ailsa  Craig  lifts  its  scarred  sides 
eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  surf  that 
beats  about  their  base.  The  nearer 
landscape  is  formed  by  the  valley  of 
the  Girvan,  narrow  and  straight,  with  a 
ridge  of  green  hills  about  a  thousand 
feet  high  on  the  south  side,  a  range 
of  lower  wooded  eminences  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  winding  in  endless  curves 
along  the  bottom.  Looking  up  this 
valley,  the  eye  wanders  with  delight 
over  a  mingled  grouping  of  woodland 
and  meadow,  revealing  here  and  there  a 
reach  of  the  blue  stream  and  a  strip  of 
soft  bright  pasture.  The  woods  climb 
up  boldly  along  the  hillsides,  over- 
shadowing every  little  dingle  and  water- 
course, and  so  sweeping  onwards  up  the 
valley  in  every  tint  of  green,  and  in 
every  variety  of  mass  and  outline,  until 
a  bend  of  the  hills  closes  in  the  view. 
Even  as  a  piece  of  scenery,  this  vale  of 
the  Girvan,  though  less  known  than 
many  others  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
has  a  charm  which  these  often  want. 
There  is  one  respect,  at  least,  wherein  it 
has  a  peculiar  interest.  I  know  of  no 


Scottish  landscape  so  circumscribed  in 
extent,  yet  into  which  are  crowded  so 
many  human  associations  of  bygone 
times.  On  the  hill-tops  that  look  down 
upon  us  are  the  mouldering  ramparts  of 
the  earthen  forts  of  the  early  races. 
From  the  lower  grounds  the  plough 
and  harrow  have  long  effaced  such  an- 
tique memorials ;  but  the  traditions  of 
the  primitive  people  survive  in  the 
very  names  of  the  hamlets  and  meadows. 
From  these  names  we  learn  of  Culdee 
saints  to  whom  shrines  were  erected 
all  down  the  course  of  the  Girvan. 
And  we  see  how  the  natives  were 
Celtic,  speaking  the  same  language  that 
still  survives  in  the  Highlands,  and 
displaying  the  same  nice  discrimination 
and  poetic  turn  of  thought  in  the  choice 
of  names  for  their  rivers  and  crags 
and  hills.  The  castles  of  feudal  times 
have  survived  better  in  this  district  of 
Ayrshire  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  There  are  the  remains  of  at 
least  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  lower 
sixteen  miles  of  this  Girvan  valley. 
Most  of  these,  indeed,  are  ruinous  ;  but 
some  still  form  part  of  more  modern 
mansions,  and  at  least  one — the  old 
house  of  Killochan — remains  nearly  as 
it  was  some  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Nor  are  these  merely  interesting  from 
their  antiquity.  Each  is  linked  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  history  of  the 
district,  and  sometimes  not  of  the  dis- 
trict only  but  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 
For  the  barons  of  Carrick  were  a  war- 
like race,  ever  at  feud  either  with  each 
other  or  with  their  neighbours  in  the 
adjoining  sheriffdoms,  and  they  had 
power  enough  to  make  themselves  of 
consequence  for  good  or  ill  to  the 
government  of  the  realm.  But  of  the 
barons  more  anon. 

Looking  at  the  great  size  and  weight 
of    the    Stone    of    Killochan,     one    is 
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tempted  at  the  very  first  to  ask  how  so 
large  a  block  came  to  be  where  it  now 
lies.  It  measures  roughly  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  feet,  and  must 
thus  weigh  somewhere  about  thirty- 
seven  tons.  There  are  no  overhanging 
crags  from  which  it  could  have  rolled. 
It  stands  high  above  the  river,  and 
fully  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  so 
that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  have 
been  washed  down  by  floods,  even  if 
its  great  size  did  not  forbid  such  a 
supposition.  But  our.  surprise  increases 
tenfold  when  we  find  that  this  great 
mass  of  rock  consists  entirely  of  a 
close-grained  granite.  There  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  no  granite  hill  from 
which  it  could  have  been  detached. 
Silurian  grits,  slates  and  limestones,  old 
red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  car- 
boniferous shales,  freestones  and  coals, 
form  all  the  surrounding  country  j  but 
there  is  no  granite.  Whence  then 
came  the  Baron's  Stone  ?  Perhaps  a 
casual  visitor  might  be  bold  enough  to 
imagine  that  it  was  brought  up  from 
the  coast  by  some  of  the  old  barons, 
having  been  shipped  across  from  Arran. 
The  size  of  the  boulder,  however,  is 
enough  of  itself  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  notion.  Let  the  visitor  step 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  river  and 
look  at  the  blocks  of  granite — less,  in- 
deed, in  size,  but  similar  in  composition 
and  form — Avhich  are  lying  by  scores 
along  the  watercourse.  Let  him  turn 
eastward  into  the  picturesque  little 
dell,  by  the  side  of  which  lies  the 
carriage-way  to  the  castle.  In  the  bed 
of  the  rivulet  he  will  see  another  set 
of  large  granite  boulders,  one  of  them 
containing  about  two  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  Throughout  the  whole 
valley,  in  short,  he  can  hardly  turn 
anywhere  without  encountering  similar 
boulders.  They  have  been  mostly 
cleared  off  the  cultivated  places,  and 
may  be  seen  gathered  into  groups  at 
the  corners  of  the  fields.  They  crowd 
the  bottom  of  all  the  streamlets.  The 
field  fences  are  built  of  them,  road- 
walls,  door-posts,  lintels  ;  even  entire 
cottages  have  been  made  out  of  these 
widely  distributed  stones.  The  old 


barons  would  have  had  but  a  sorry 
time  of  it,  had  their  days  been  spent 
in  bringing  granite  boulders  from  a  dis- 
tance to  mar  their  own  fields  and 
cumber  their  moors  and  hillsides, 
already  barren  enough  by  nature.  They 
could  then  have  enjoyed  but  little 
leisure  for  the  pastime  of  killing  and 
maiming  each  other.  And  yet  all  the 
barons  of  Carrick,  with  all  their  vassals 
and  retainers  to  boot,  working  hard  to- 
gether for  five  hundred  years,  could 
not  have  done  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
work. 

So  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  the  country  could  not  well 
escape  notice,  especially  in  early  times, 
when  a  supernatural  origin  was  easily 
.  found  for  what  could  not  otherwise  be 
readily  explained.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  recover  any  of  these  traditional 
theories  of  the  boulders  in  this  |part  of 
Scotland.  They  still  exist,  however, 
in  other  districts ;  and  as  a  good  sample 
of  the  class,  especially  in  the  way  of 
showing  the  dry  humour  which  enters 
so  largely  into  Elfin  legend  north  of 
the  Tweed,  I  may  quote  one  which 
came  .under  my  own  notice  some  time 
ago  in  Clydesdale.  'Not  many  miles 
above  the  Falls  of  Clyde  the  river 
makes  some  serpentine  curves  through 
a  wide  alluvial  plain.  One  of  these 
bends  approaches  the  village  of  Carn- 
wath,  and  the  stream  has  there  cut 
away  part  of  a  bank  of  soft  clay  and 
sand,  on  which  are  scattered  a  number 
of  blocks  of  greenstone.  An  intelligent 
native  of  Carnwath,  to  whom  I  ap- 
plied for  information  about  the  former 
number  of  the  boulders,  told  me  that 
in  his  boyhood  the  ground  between  the 
river  and  the  Yelping  Craig,  about  two 
miles  off,  was  literally  strewed  over  with 
blocks  of  all  sizes,  up  to  masses  six 
feet  or  more  in  height.  So  abundant 
were  they  to  the  south-west  of  Carn- 
wath, that  one  tract  was  known  as  the 
" Hell-Stanes Gate "  i.e.  road,  and  another 
as  the  "  Hell-Stanes  Loan."  The  stones 
have  now  well-nigh  disappeared  under 
the  sway  of  the  farmers,  but  the  old 
legend  of  their  origin  still  remains. 
My  informant,  after  pointing  out  the 
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graves  of  some  of  the  larger  "boulders, 
and  the  broken  remains  of  others,  went 
on  to  tell  how,  in  old  times,  Michael 
Scott  and  the  Devil  had  entered  into  a 
compact  with  a  hand  of  witches  to  dam 
back  the  Clyde.  It  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement  that  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  should 
never  on  any  account  be  mentioned. 
All  went  well  for  a  while  ;  some  of  the 
more  stalwart  spirits  having  brought 
their  burden  of  boulders  to  within  a 
few  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  river, 
when  one  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  company,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  a  huge  block  of  greenstone, 
exclaimed,  "0  Lord,  but  I'm  tired." 
Instantly  every  boulder  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  nor  could  either  witch,  war- 
lock, or  devil  move  a  single  stone  one 
step  thereafter.  And  there  the  blocks 
lay  for  many  a  long  century,  until  the 
rapacious  farmers  quarried  and  blasted 
and  buried  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
elfins  of  old  must  have  been  not  less 
busy  in  Carrick,  though  the  records  of 
their  doings  have  faded  into  tradition. 
It  is  still  told,  however,  that  one  witch, 
of  more  than  ordinary  audacity  and 
strength,  lifted  a  great  hill  from  the 
Ayrshire  uplands,  and  putting  it  in  her 
apron,  made  off  through  the  air  for 
Ireland.  But,  as  bad  luck  would  have 
it,  the  apron-strings  broke  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  hill  fell  with  fearful  plunge 
into  the  Firth,  where  it  still  remains, 
under  the  name  of  Ailsa  Craig.  The 
only  original  account  of  the  boulders  of 
the  Girvan  valley  which  has  come  under 
my  notice,  was  that  of  a  mason  who, 
when  asked  his  idea  of  the  endless 
blocks  of  granite  that  dot  the  fields  and 
hillsides  like  flocks  of  sheep,  gravely 
remarked  that  "when  the  Almichtie 
"  flang  the  warld  out,  He  maun  hae 
"  putten  thae  stanes  upon  her  to  keep 
"  her  steady." 

Supernatural  agency  failing  us,  we 
come  back  again  to  the  question,  Whence 
came  the  Baron's  Stone  of  Killochan, 
and  all  its  kindred  boulders  ?  There  is, 
as  every  tourist  knows,  a  great  mass  of 
granite  in  Arran.  It  rises  into  the 


noble  cone  of  Goatfell,  and  forms  the 
chains  of  jagged  peaks  that  overshadow 
the  defiles  of  Glen  Rosa  and  Glen  San- 
nox.  But  this  granite  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Carrick  boulders.  It 
differs  in  texture,  partly  also  in  com- 
position, and  in  certain  mineralogical 
peculiarities  which  need  not  be  specified 
here.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  boulders  did  not 
come  from  Arran.  Where  then  is  their 
source  to  be  sought  ?  Let  us  in  imagi- 
nation make  our  way  up  the  valley  of 
the  Girvan,  and  note  as  we  go  such 
changes  ofj  scenery  and  rock  as  may 
chance  to  throw  light  on  the  matter. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  river's  course 
from  the  sea  runs  along  the  northern  base 
of  a  tolerably  steep  line  of  hills,  rising, 
as  I  have  said,  to  heights  of  over  a  thou- 
sand feet,  and  sweeping  away  southward 
and  eastward  into  the  wild  mountainous 
uplands  of  Carrick  and  Galloway.  After 
skirting  these  hills  for  about  sixteen 
miles,  among  woodlands  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  past  the  remains  of  not 
a  few  ancient  strongholds,  we  find  the 
course  of  the  stream  bend  round  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  towards  the  south, 
and  enter  the  hilly  ground  through  a 
narrow  and  deep  defile.  Looking  up 
this  straitened  valley  the  cultivated 
country  lies  all  behind  us,  while  in  front 
are  the  lonely  hills.  The  change  of 
scenery  takes  place  at  once,  for  no  sooner 
do  we  quit  the  lower  grounds  and  plunge 
into  the .  chain  of  hills  than  the  rich 
woods  and  corn-fields  disappear,  steep 
grassy  and  rocky  declivities  descend 
abruptly  upon  the  narrowed  strip  of 
alluvial  soil  that  borders  the  river,  trees 
occur  only  at  intervals  and  chiefly  down 
the  watercourses,  the  herbage  grows 
more  and  more  heathy,  and  traces  of 
cultivation  more  and  more  scanty,  until, 
as  we  wind  up  the  valley,  we  at  last  take 
leave  of  all  signs  of  human  habitation, 
and  enter  upon  a  region  of  wide,  desolate, 
treeless  moorland,  and  grey,  craggy 
mountain.  The  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Girvan  lies  chiefly  upon  the 
various  members  of  the  Scottish  carbo- 
niferous series  of  rocks.  But,  where  it 
quits  the  plains  and  ascends  into  the 
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high  grounds,  it  enters  upon  that  wide 
"band  of  Silurian  strata  which  stretches 
entirely  across  the  south  of  Scotland 
from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean. 
These  Silurian  rocks  are  bent  and  broken 
like  crumpled  parchments,  and  with  all 
varieties  of  crag  and  knoll,  dingle  and 
dell,  rounded  hill,  steep  precipice,  and 
rough,  rugged  mountain,  they  form  the 
whole  of  the  Avide  uplands  of  Carrick 
and  Galloway,  rising  to  a  height  of  more 
than  2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  highest  chain 
of  the  great  central  group  of  hills  that 
the  Girvan  has  its  source.  Following 
its  course  upwards  from  the  lowland 
country,  we  find  the  same  abundance  of 
boulders  in  the  narrowed  valley  as  in  the 
more  open  parts  towards  the  sea.  Still 
we  fail  to  trace  any  granite  forming  a 
solid  part  of  a  hill  Conglomerate,  shale, 
grit,  porphyry,  and  other  kinds  of  rock 
crop  out  along  the  sides  of  the  glens,  but 
without  any  symptoms  of  granite.  And 
yet  the  granite  boulders,  grey  and  lich- 
ened,  are  strewed  over  these  hillsides 
just  as  they  were  seen  far  down  over  the 
carboniferous  strata  of  the  low  grounds. 
At  a  height  of  between  700  and  800 
feet  above  the  sea  there  are  some  re- 
markable mounds  on  our  way,  formed  of 
loose  earth  and  clay,  with  abundance  of 
boulders  of  various  Silurian  rocks,  and 
here  and  there  with  large  blocks  of 
granite  strewed  over  their  surface. 
Similar  mounds  occur  higher  up,  and 
all  the  interval  is  studded  as  usual  with 
granite  boulders.  Still  we  can  see  no 
granite  in  place.  Passing  one  or  two 
small  lakes,  or  lochans,  which  receive 
and  discharge  the  waters  of  the  Girvan 
in  an  undulating  mossy  tract  of  ground, 
we  begin  to  be  utterly  amazed  at  the 
prodigious  quantity  as  well  as  the  great 
size  of  the  granite  blocks.  Grey  and 
lichen-crusted,  or  crumbling  into  sand, 
they  are  scattered  over  the  valley  by 
thousands.  They  lie  on  all  manner  of 
declivities,  sometimes  on  mounds  of 
rubbish,  sometimes  on  prominent  ridges 
of  rocks,  and  sometimes  half-buried  in 
peat  bogs,  like  groups  of  "  laired  "  cattle. 
Moreover,  as  we  rise  with  this  broken 
ground,  our  eyes  are  struck  with  the 


strange  hummocky  shapes  into  which  the 
hill-sides  have  been  worn.  The  solid  rock 
comes  almost  everywhere  to  the  daylight 
in  the  form  of  rounded  knolls  and  hol- 
lows, and  its  surface,  especially  where 
it  has  been  preserved  from  the  tear  and 
wear  of  the  weather  by  a  coating  of  turf 
or  soil,  has  a  singularly  smoothed  and 
polished  appearance,  which  is  rendered 
all  the  more  marked,  seeing  that  the 
edges  of  the  vertical  strata  have  been 
ground  down  into  one  common  plane. 
On  such  rounded  and  polished  bosses  of 
rock  the  never-failing  granite  boulders 
may  be  seen  at  every  turn.  At  length 
the  valley  narrows  in  a  scene  of  strange 
and  lonely  grandeur.  The  brawling 
brook — it  no  longer  merits  the  title  of 
river  —  throws  its  amber  waters  into 
foam  over  endless  boulders  that  choke 
up  its  channel.  And  then,  where  the 
torrent  breaks  impatiently  from  the 
lower  end  of  another  lochan,  among 
hardened  beds  of  Silurian  grit  and  shale, 
we  enter  upon  a  great  mass  of  granite 
which  forms  the  remaining  mile  of  the 
course  of  the  Girvan,  and  rises  high  on 
either  hand  into  grey,  rugged  hills. 
Crags  of  granite  of  every  size  and  form 
stand  up  bleached  and  barren  from  the 
brown  heath  below  them.  Blocks  of 
granite  in  endless  varieties  of  bulk  and 
shape  lie  strewed  about,  beneath  and 
around  the  crag  from  which  they  have 
been  detached.  The  river  begins  at 
a  little  tarn,  called  Loch  Girvan  Eye,  a 
complete  basin  in  the  granite,  1,600  feet 
above  the  sea.  Eound  this  sheet  of  water 
the  rugged  ground  is  cumbered  with 
blocks  that  seem  just  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  borne  away  down  to  the  lower 
grounds.  To  the  south  rises  a  high 
bleak  mountain  ridge,  which  ascends  to 
an  elevation  of  2,700  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  1,100  feet  over  the  tarn  whence 
the  Girvan  takes  its  rise.  Here,  at  last, 
is  the  source  of  the  granite  boulders  of 
the  valley.  It  was  from  these  lonely 
hillsides  that  the  Baron's  Stone  of 
Killochan  was  carried. 

From  these  high  grounds,  therefore, 
millions  of  boulders  of  all  sizes,  up  to 
masses  weighing  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
tons,  have  been  borne  seawards  and 
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strewed  over  the  lower  hills  and  valleys 
of  Carrick.  What  agency  could  trans- 
port them  1  It  is  plain  that  no  flood  of 
fresh  water  could  have  scattered  them, 
for  they  are  often  perched  on  the  hill- 
tops eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above 
the  valleys  in  which  the  streams  are 
running.  NOT  is  it  conceivable  that  at  a 
former  time,  when  the  level  of  the  land 
was  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  any 
great  ocean  wave  could  have  taken  its 
rise  within  a  limited  area  of  what  is  now 
the  highest  ground  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  carried  with  it  in  one  vast 
resistless  debacle  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  boulders,  so  as  not  merely  to  bring 
them  doAvn  into  deep  confined  valleys, 
but  actiially  to  sweep  them  up  again  to 
the  summits  of  the  seaward  hills. 

Such  work  as  this  can  be  done  by 
only  one  agency  in  nature — that  of  Ice. 

When  we  once  embrace  the  idea  that 
the  transport  of  these  endless  heaps  of 
boulders  has  been  effected  by  ice,  the 
difficulties  which  previously  seemed 
insuperable  one  by  one  disappear.  And 
the  more  we  examine  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  the  more  firm  becomes  our 
conviction  that  this  after  all  is  the  true 
theory.  Looking  at  the  Carrick  hills 
with  an  eye  that  has  been  trained  in 
the  study  of  what  are  known  as  glacial 
phenomena,  the  geologist  sees  at  every 
turn  traces  of  a  time  when  one  wide 
mantle  of  ice  and  snow  was  thrown  far 
and  wide  athwart  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Scotland.  The  peculiarly- 
shaped  hummocks  and  bosses  of  rock, 
so  shorn  and  smoothed,  recal  at  once 
the  roches  moutonees,  or  ice-worn  rocks, 
of  Alpine  valleys.  The  huge  blocks  of 
granite  strewed  along  the  hillsides 
remind  one  of  the  blocs  perches  that 
abound  on  the  flanks  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  where  they  have  been  left 
by  the  retreating  glaciers.  The  mounds 
of  earth  and  rubbish,  which  we  noted 
in  our  imaginary  ascent  of  the  course 
of  the  Girvan,  are  quite  comparable 
with  the  moraines  or  rubbish-heaps  that 
are  shed  from  the  ends  of  glaciers  at 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  Avhole 
contour  of  the  ground,  especially  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Girvan  Valley, 


suggests  at  a  glance  the  former  existence 
there  of  a  massive  sheet  of  ice  which, 
descending  ceaselessly  from  the  higher 
tracts  towards  the  sea,  ground  down  and 
smoothed  the  surface  of  the  rocks  over 
which  it  moved.  I  have  noticed  in 
these  uplands  many  examples  of  what 
are  known  as  "dressed  surfaces"  on 
the  rocks,  and  they  are  well  seen  in 
many  places  near  the  sea.  These 
"dressings"  are  long  ruts,  scratches,  and 
fine  stria3,  running  in  a  determinate 
line  across  the  smoothed  surfaces  of  the 
rocks.  They  look  like  what  might  be 
artificially  produced  by  pushing  sand, 
gravel,  and  stones,  under  enormous  pres- 
sure, along  a  polished  plane  of  rock. 
And  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
it  was  really  by  the  attrition  of  such 
materials  that  the  scratches  were  made, 
and  that  the  pressure  and  onward 
movement  were  given  by  the  vast  over- 
lying bed  of  ice.  Similar  dressings  are 
familiar  features  of  the  rocks  in  Alpine 
valleys,  where  the  course  of  the  strise 
runs  in  the  same  line  as  the  valley — 
that  is,  of  course,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  glacier  has  moved. 

The  water  which  percolates  through 
the  numerous  joints  and  fissures  of  a 
rocky  cliff  freezes  as  the  winter  becomes 
severe,  and  in  so  doing  expands.  In 
this  way  the  smallest  interstices  are,  by 
degrees,  widened  ;  and,  at  last,  when 
the  thaws  of  spring  set  in,  the  ice, 
which  served  to  bind  the  loosened 
masses  of  rock  together,  melts  away ; 
and  the  'rocks,  having  lost  their  cohe- 
sion, tumble  down  the  cliffs  in  heaps  of 
ruin.  Huge  blocks  of  stone  are  thus 
disengaged  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  if  a  glacier  chance  to  occupy 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  below,  the 
loosened  rocks  gather  in  heaps  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice.  Once  there,  they  are  slowly 
and  steadily  carried  down  the  valley  until 
— unless  some  rent  in  the  ice  swallows 
them  up  by  the  way — they  are  thrown 
down  at  the  end  of  the  glacier,  perhaps 
many  leagues  from  the  cliffs  whence 
they  originally  came.  In  high  northern 
latitudes,  the  glaciers,  instead  of  melting 
far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as 
those  of  the  Alps  do,  actually  push 
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their  way  out  to  sea,  and  break  off  in 
vast  masses  which  float  away  seaward, 
and  are  known  as  icebergs.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  the  surface  of  the  glacier  has 
been  cumbered  with  boulders  and  rocky 
rubbish  in  the  inland  glens,  it  will  carry 
this  burden  with  it  as  it  moves  down 
to  the  sea  level  ;  and  the  masses  of  ice 
which  break  off  from  the  end  of  the 
glacier  will,  in  like  manner,  bear  their 
cargoes  of  earth  and  stones  as  they 
journey  southwards  into  the  ocean. 
And,  as  these  ice-islands  melt  away  in 
their  southerly  voyage,  their  cargoes  will 
be  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep.  By  this  system  of 
transport  the  ruins  of  many  an  Arctic 
valley  are  buried  in  the  deeps  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Now  it  must  have  been  by  such  a 
process  as  this  that  our  Carrick  boulders 
were  dispersed.  The  land  stood  at 
least  1,000  feet  lower  than  it  does  now, 
and  a  group  of  glaciers  crept  down  to 
the  sea-level  from  the  mountains  of  Car- 
rick  and  Galloway.  On  the  surface  of 
these  ice-rivers  were  strewed  in  large 
numbers  blocks  of  granite  that  had 
been  loosened  from  the  outstanding 
cliffs.  Reaching  the  sea  and  advancing 
for  some  way  into  its  waters,  the  ends 
of  the  glaciers,  freighted  to  the  full  with 
granite,  were  broken  off  by  the  tides, 
and  sailing  away  seawards,  dropped 
over  the  submerged  tracts  of  Ayrshire 
the  countless  boulders  that  still  lie 
indiscriminately  on  the  hill-tops  and 
valleys  which  are  less  than  1,000  feet 
in  height.  As  happens  within  the 
Arctic  circle  at  the  present  day,  the 
cold  may  have  been  so  intense  as  to 
freeze  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and 
invest  the  coast-line  of  that  ancient 
Scotland  with  a  solid  encrusting  zone  of 
ice.  Such  an  ice-sheet  would  envelop 
many  a  stone  lying  along  the  beach, 
and,  when  broken  up  by  the  storms  of 
summer,  would  carry  its  imprisoned 
boulders  away  to  sea  and  finally  drop 
them  on  the  bottom.  It  is  far  from 
improbable  that  this  process  was  also 
in  play  during  the  long  migration  of  the 
Carrick  boulders.  There  still  exist,  in 
abundance,  along  some  parts  of  the 


shores  of  the  Clyde  estuary,  the  remains 
of  the  shells  which  tenanted  the  sea 
during  this  cold  era  in  our  country's 
past  history.  Many  of  these  shells  are 
still  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Firth  ; 
some,  however,  and  these  often  the  most 
abundant,  have  long  since  died  out  in  the 
British  seas,  though  they  still  flourish 
in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
are  naturally  adapted  to  a  cold  climate  ; 
and  their  abundance  in  the  old  sea- 
bottoms  of  the  glacial  period  that  occur 
on  the  west  coast,  affords  a  curious 
corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  the 
boulders  that  the  climate  of  the  British 
islands  was  once  as  severe  as  that  of 
modern  Greenland. 

So  here,  at  last,  is  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Baron's  Stone  of  Killochan. 
It  once  formed  part  of  a  cliff,  some" 
2,000  feet  over  its  present  site,  far  away 
up  among  the  lonely  mountains  that 
look  down  upon  Loch  Doon.  And,  when 
it  occupied  its  place  in  that  cliff,  the 
mountains  around  were  cased  deep  in 
snow,  and  the  glens  were  clogged  with 
thick  masses  of  ice  which,  with  rock- 
covered  surface,  crept  stealthily  to  sea. 
The  granite  cliff,  like  its  representatives 
at  the  present  day,  was  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  joints  and  fissures,  and 
liable  in  consequence  to  split  up  into 
large  angular  blocks.  One  of  these 
masses,  weighing  at  least  thirty-seven 
tons,  was  loosened  one  day  from  its 
resting-place  and  rolled  down  among  the 
ruin  of  boulders  that  lay  heaped  upon 
the  glacier  below.  With  the  ice  in  its 
steady  seaward  progress,  this  granite 
boulder  moved  mile  after  mile  down  the 
glen ;  receiving,  doubtless,  many  a  dint 
from  brother  blocks  that  were  hurried 
from  their  long  silence  in  the  cliffs  to 
join  the  rattle  of  the  ice-borne  heaps 
beneath.  Reaching  the  level  of  that 
sea,  which  then  rolled  over  the  central 
plains  of  Scotland,  this  granite  block 
was  carried  away  from  the  coast  line  on 
a  broken  raft  of  ice.  And  at  last,  after 
a  journey  of  at  least  eighteen  miles  from 
its  source  by  the  nearest  channel  among 
the  sunken  hill-tops,  its  support  gave 
way  and  it  sank  to  the  bottom  on  or 
near  the  spot  where  it  still  remains. 
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Many  a  shifting  scene  has  come  over 
the  face  of  the  country  since  then.  The 
ice  fields  have  disappeared  and  with 
them  the  hairy  elephants  and  woolly 
rhinoceroses,  reindeer  and  elks,  which 
then  roamed  over  the  land ;  forests 
have  sprung  up  and  departed ;  the  river 
has  worn  its  way  through  cliffs  of  solid 
stone  and  has  rolled  out  many  a  fair 
meadow :  but  there  still  stands  the 
granite  boulder — a  silent  memorial  of 
the  things  that  have  been. 

But  the  Baron's  Stone  has  another 
history,  and  from  this  it  takes  its  name. 
The  granite  boulders  of  Carrick  have 
served  as  an  inexhaustible  quarry  from 
the  earliest  times.  They  may  be  seen 
forming  a  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
hill-forts  of  the  early  British  tribes. 
Set  upright,  they  sometimes  have  served 
as  rough  unchiseled  monumental  stones. 
A  rude  carving  may,  indeed,  be  traced 
on  some  of  these  monoliths.  Thus,  on 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Brown  Carrick 
Hill,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Ayr,  lies  an  oblong  block  of  grey  granite 
weighing  about  two  tons.  It  has  evi- 
dently at  one  time  been  upright,  and 
on  the  original  face,  which  forms  now 
the  upper  surface  of  the  stone,  a  rude 
cross  has  been  carved,  having  the 
same  outline  as  the  common  monu^ 
mental  crosses  of  the  west  Highlands. 
That  the  stone  served  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  dead  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
So  simple  an  explanation,  however, 
suited  not  the  marvel-loving  fancy  of 
the  old  Carrick  men.  Abercrummie, 
the  episcopal  curate  of  Maybole,  who 
was  "  outed  "  on  the  re-establishment  of 
Presbyterianism,  wrote  a  "Description 
of  Carrick,"  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and,  in  alluding  to  this 
sculptured  stone,  he  calls  it  "a  big 
"  whinstone,  upon  which  there  is  the 
"  dull  figure  of  a  Crosse ;  which  is  al- 
"  ledged  to  have  been  done  by  some 
*'  venerable  chur.cb.man,  who  did  mediat 
"  a  peace  twixt  the  King  of  the  Picts 
"  and  Scots ;  and  to  give  the  more 
"  authority  to  his  proposall,  did  in  their 
"  sight,  by  laying  a  Crosse  upon  tJte  stone, 
"  imprint  that  figure  thereon."  Another 


legend  represents  the  cross  as  the  im- 
pression of  Sir  William  "Wallace's  sword, 
which,  having  been  laid  on  the  stone  at 
nightfall,  left  its  mould  in  the  hard 
granite  ere  morning.  A  third  version 
of  the  story  relates  how  Wallace  fought 
single-handed  against  a  host  of  English- 
men, and  how  his  sword,  happening  to 
strike  against  the  stone,  cut  its  likeness 
thereon  by  the  blow  ! 

The  barons  of  Carrick  found  the 
boulders  too  hard  for  the  walls  of  their 
castles  ;  but  they  used  them  with  great 
effect  to  form  the  foundations,  as  in  the 
stately  castle  of  Dalquharran,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Girvan.  In  recent  times, 
as  already  said,  they  have  been  built 
into  stone  fences,  cut  into  gate-posts, 
and  squared  into  blocks  of  which  tomb- 
stones and  obelisks  have  been  made. 

The  Baron's  Stone  of  Killochan,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  a 
tool  upon  it,  until  some  years  ago,  the 
proprietor  had  its  name  carved  on  its 
side  to  mark  it  as  sacred  from  the  hands 
of  the  relentless  farmer.  Tradition  tells 
that  it  served  as  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  old  barons  of  Killochan,  where  they 
mustered  their  men,  planned  their  raids, 
shared  the  booty,  and  hanged  or  cut  off 
the  heads  of  refractory  prisoners.  The 
family  name  is  Cathcart,  and  the  pro- 
perty still  remains  in  their  hands. 
They  are  said  to  trace  their  genealogy 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Bruce,  a  charter 
from  whom  still  exists  among  the  family 
archives.  Though  overshadowed  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Kennedies, 
the  Cathcarts  played  their  part  in  the 
troublous  history  of  Carrick.  Three 
brothers,  including  the  Laird  himself, 
died  on  the  field  of  Flodden.  Alan, 
third  Lord  Cathcart,  fell  at  Pinkie. 
The  son  of  the  Hodden  hero  contrived 
to  rouse  the  enmity  of  a  branch  of  the 
Kennedies,  who  had  lands  among  the 
hills  to  the  south,  and  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  left  hand,  besides  sundry  cuttings 
and  woundings  about  the  face.  His 
grandson  makes  a  more  notable  figure 
in  the  history.  Choosing  a  pretty  reach 
of  the  Girvan,  a  few  hundred  yards  east 
from  the  Baron's  stone,  where  possibly 
an  older  castle  stood,  he  built  a  quaint 
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mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  still  stands,  and  is  known  as  the 
old  House  or  Castle  of  Killochan.  It 
is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  Scot- 
tish architecture  of  the  period — a  sort  of 
passage  from  the  old  feudal  keep  or 
tower  to  the  more  recent  mansion-house. 
The  need  of  a  strongly  fortified  retreat, 
with  loopholes  and  portcullis,  had  ceased 
to  exist;  but  the  builders  still  made  their 
walls  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and,  though 
they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  open  out 
windows,  they  kept  such  openings  as 
small  as  might  be.  They  had  been 
building  flanking-towers  so  long  too, 
that  they  could  not  but  add  one  or  two 
to  the  corners  of  the  house.  Moreover, 
they  must  needs  cut  the  coping  into 
embrasures,  but  instead  of  leaving  them 
free  for  harquebuss  or  crossbow,  they 
peaceably  surmounted  each  with  a 
short  dumpy  spire,  like  the  dome  of 
a  pepper-box.  Over  the  doorway  is 
another  indication  of  the  advancing 
civilization  of  the  time  ;  it  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  runs  thus  : — "This  work 
'  was  begun  the  1  of  Marche  1586  Be 
'  lohne  Cathcart  of  Caiiton  and  Helene 
'  Wallace  his  Spous  The  name  of  the 
'  Lord  is  ane  strang  tour  and  the  rycht- 
'  ecus  in  thair  troublis  rinnis  unto  it  and 
'  findeth  refuge  Prov  18  vers  10."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  is  from 
an  older  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
than  our  Authorized  Version.  The 
house — as  appears  from  a  curious  set  of 
carvings  inside  representing  the  founder, 
with  his  wife,  and  apparently  his  son 
and  daughter — took  several  years  to  build. 
It  stands  at  the  edge  of  a  flat  strip  of 
alluvial  meadow  bordering  the  river, 
and  is  surrounded  with  old  trees  and 
hedgerows,  and  a  terraced  garden  of  the 
antique  type.  A  year  or  two  after  the 
completion  of  his  architectural  and  hor- 
ticultural labours  at  Killochan,  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  "  the  Leutennentis 
Raid  of  Dumfreis."  Like  a  great  many 
other  lairds,  he  thought  proper  to  stay 
away,  and  was  "  delatit "  in  consequence. 
Xext  year — namely,  at  the  close  of  1601 
— he  was  engaged,  along  with  his  son,  in 
one  of  the  most  memorable  feuds  of 
Ayrshire.  The  Laird  of  Bargany,  and 
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the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  both  Kennedies, 
and  both  comparatively  young  men,  had 
long  been  at  feud.  Each  jealous  of  the 
other's  power,  they  were  ready  to  fly 
to  arms  to  avenge  a  real  or  fancied 
insult,  and  it  cost  King  James  no  little 
anxiety  to  keep  the  peace  between  them. 
We  find  at  one  time  the  young  Laird 
of  Killochan  sent  by  Bargany,  his  neigh- 
bour, to  demand  from  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
the  origin  of  a  calumnious  statement 
made  by  him.  On  another  occasion, 
when  there  was  like  to  be  blood  spilt 
between  the  rivals  and  their  followers 
about  the  rents  of  certain  fields  near  the 
sea,  the  old  Laird  Cathcart  became  surety 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. But  these  repeated  quarrels, 
though  quieted  for  a  time,  left  their 
dark  sediment  of  malice  and  revenge  in 
the  breasts  of  both  the  chieftains.  "  The 
King  gart  thame  schaik  handis,"  says 
the  old  chronicler  of  these  feuds,  "  but 
not  with  their  hairttis."  At  last,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1601,  the  earl,  hearing 
that  Bargany,  with  a  small  band  of 
friends  and  retainers,  was  on  his  way 
south  from  Ayr,  assembled  a  large  armed 
force  to  waylay  him.  The  two  parties 
met  near  Maybole  ;  Bargany,  seeing  the 
enormous  disparity  of  numbers,  tried  to 
avoid  a  combat,  and  rode  on  with  one  part 
of  his  horsemen,  while  the  young  Cathcart 
followed  at  the  head  of  the  rest.  But 
the  earl  and  his  company  were  deter- 
mined to  use  their  advantage,  and  began 
to  fire  across  the  valley.  Bargany's  men 
being  now  in  danger,  he  boldly  rode 
forward  with  only  two  or  three  friends, 
and,  pushing  into  the  heart  of  his 
enemies,  called  out  loudly  for  the  earl. 
Fighting  his  way  onward,  he  soon  had 
a  host  before  and  behind  him ;  but,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  horse  bore  him  back 
to  his  own  men,  among  whom  he  died 
soon  after.  The  chronicler  does  not  say 
what  part  the  young  Laird  of  Killochau 
took  in  the  fight.  He  mentions  the 
names  of  four  comrades  who  dashed 
with  Bargany  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  but  Cathcart  is  not  among  them. 
The  next  hundred  years  saw  the  reign 
of  the  Charleses  and  the  Eevolution, 
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with  the  weary  warfare  of  religious  in- 
tolerance between  Presbytery  and  Epis- 
copacy. Ayrshire  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Presbyterians,  and  its  remoter  hills 
served  as  a  favourite  retreat  from  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  The  old 
Laird  who  built  the  House  of  Killochan 
must  have  witnessed  the  earlier  scenes 
of  that  long  strife,  for  he  was  alive 
towards  the  close  of  1612,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  "  being  sick  in  bodie, 
but  haill  in  mynd,"  he  made  bis  will. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  old  age  im- 
bued with  a  large  measure  of  the  reli- 
gious fervour  of  the  period.  At  least 
the  words  of  Wodrow,  as  is  probable, 
are  to  be  referred  to  this  individual, 
Wodrow  says,  "The  old  laird  of  Carl- 
"  toun  was  extraordinary  at  solving  of 
"  cases  of  conscience,"  and  he  gives  an 
instance  of  how  Dicksou,  who  afterwards 
became  a  leader  among  the  Presbyterians, 
had  his  doubts  and  fears  as  a  student 
cleared  away  by  the  graphic  exhortations 
of  the  old  laird  to  whom  he  applied  for 
relief.  "  The  said  Laird  of  Carl  toun," 
he  adds,  "was  wonderfully  holy  and 
"  heavenly  in  his  family,  and  he  had 
"  this  peculiar  way  :  He  retired  awhile 
"  his  lone,  be  with  him  who  would, 
"  before  family  worship,  which  ordi- 
"  narily  was  before  dinner,  and  came 


directly  out  of  his  closett  to  worship  :. 
and,  be  in  the  family  who  would,  he 
retired  immediately  after  worship  to 
his  closett  till  the  meat  was  set  on  the 
table,  and  then  he  came  to  dinner  and 
was  extremely  pleasant,  for  ordinary, 
to  his  conversation." 
Some  of  the  later  Lairds  of  Killochan 
have  been  in  the  army ;  but,  though  they 
have  been  little  on  their  estates  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  they  have,  with  praise- 
worthy  reverence,   maintained  the    old 
House  in  its  original   condition.     The 
wainscot  fittings,  thick-mullioned  win- 
dows, old-fashioned  grates,   chairs  and 
cabinets,    antique   four-post  beds  with 
faded  hangings,  and  the  quaint  grouping 
of  tree  and  terrace,   and   mossy   lawn 
round  the  building,  still  remain  much  as 
they  were   during  the  lifetime   of  the 
builder.     Nor  have  they  with  less  care 
guarded  the   oldest   of  all  their  heir- 
looms ;   and  so,  while  the   progress  of 
agriculture  has  ploughed  the  fields,  and 
swept    away    thousands    of   the   huge 
granite  boulders  which  of  old  cumbered 
the  ground,  the  gentle  green  slope  which 
looks  down  on  the  Girvan,  and  far  away 
over  to  Ireland,  still  keeps  its  memories 
of  the  past,  and  its  grey  shattered  Baron's 
Stone  of  Killochan. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE   PALACE   OF    SLAUGHTER. 

"A  human  shambles  with  blood-reeking  floor." 
j£sch.  Agamemnon  (Miss  SWANWICK). 

THE  door  was  opened  at  last,  but  not 
till  full  daylight.  It  found  Eustacie  as 
ready  to  rush  forth,  past  all  resistance,  as 
she  had  been  the  night  before,  and  she 
was  already  in  the  doorway  when  her 
maid  Veronique,  her  face  swollen  with 
weeping,  caught  her  by  the  hands  and 
implored  her  to  turn  back  and  listen. 

And  words  about  a  rising  of  the 
Huguenots,  a  general  destruction,  corpses 
lying  in  the  court — were  already  passing 
between  the  other  maidens  and  the 
concierge.  Eustacie  turned  upon  her  ser- 
vant ;  u  Veronique,  what  means  it  1 
"Where  is  he  1 " 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  Ah  !  Mademoiselle,  do 
but  lie  down  !  Woe  is  me  !  I  saw  it 
all !  Lie  down,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Tell !  I  will  not  move  till  you  have 
told  me  where  my  husband  is,"  said 
Eustacie,  gazing  with  eyes  that  seemed 
to  Veronique  turned  to  stone. 

"  Ah  !  my  lady — my  dear  lady  !  I  was 
on  the  turn  of  the  stairs  and  saw  all. 
The  traitor — the  Chevalier  Narcisse — 
came  on  him,  cloaked  like  you — and — 
shot  him  dead — with,  oh,  such  cruel 
words  of  mockery  !  Oh  !  woe  the  day  ! 
Stay,  stay,  dear  lady,  the  place  is  all 
blood — they  are  slaying  them  all — all 
the  Huguenots  !  Will  no  one  stop  her — 
Mademoiselle — ma'm'selle  —  " 

For  Eustacie  no  sooner  gathered  the 
sense  of  Veronique's  words  than  she 
darted  suddenly  forwards,  and  was  in  a 
few  seconds  more  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  There,  indeed,  lay  a  pool  of  dark 


gore,  and  almost  in  it  Berenger's  black 
velvet  cap,  with  the  heron  plume.  Eus- 
tacie, with  a  low  cry,  snatched  it  up, 
continued  her  headlong  course  along  the 
corridor,  swiftly  as  a  bird,  Veronique 
following,  and  vainly  shrieking  to  her 
to  stop.  Diane,  appearing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  gallery,  saw  but  for  a  moment 
the  little  figure,  with  the  cloak  gathered 
round  her  neck,  and  floating  behind 
her,  understood  Veronique's  cry  and 
joined  in  the  chase  across  hall  and  gal- 
lery, where  more  stains  were  to  be  seen, 
even  down  to  the  marble  stairs,  every 
step  slippery  with  blood.  Others  there 
were  who  saw  and  stood  aghast,  not 
understanding  the  apparition  that  flitted 
on  so  swiftly,  never  pausing  till  at  the 
great  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she 
encountered  a  gigantic  Scottish  archer, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  She  touched  his 
arm,  and  standing  with  folded  arms 
looked  up  and  said,  "  Good  soldier,  kill 
me  !  I  am  a  Huguenot ! " 

"  Stop  her  !  bring  her  back  !  "  cried 
Diane  from  behind,  "It  is  Mdlle.  de 
Nid-de-Merle  ! " 

"  No,  no  !  My  husband  is  Huguenot ! 
I  am  a  Huguenot !  Let  them  kill  me,  I 
say — ! "  struggling  with  Diane,  who  had 
now  come  up  with  her,  and  was  trying 
to  draw  her  back. 

"  Puir  lassie,"  muttered  the  stout 
Scotsman  to  himself,  "this  fearsome 
night  has  driven  her  demented." 

But  like  a  true  sentinel  he  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  interfere,  as 
shaking  herself  loose  from  Diane  she 
was  springing  down  the  steps  into  the 
court,  when  at  that  moment  the  young 
Abbe  de  Mericour  was  seen  advancing, 
pale,  breathless,  horror-struck,  and  to 
him  Diane  shrieked  to  arrest  the  head- 
long course.  He  obeyed,  seeing  the 
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wild  distraction  of  the  white  face  and 
widely  glaring  eyes,  took  her  by  both 
hands,  and  held  her  in  a  firm  grasp, 
saying,  "  Alas,  lady,  you  cannot  go  out. 
It  is  no  sight  for  any  one." 

"They  are  killing  the  Protestants," 
she  said ;  "  I  am  one  !  Let  me  find  them 
and  die." 

A  strong  effort  to  free  herself  ensued, 
but  it  was  so  suddenly  succeeded  by  a 
swoon  that  the  Abbe"  could  scarcely  save 
her  from  dropping  on  the  steps.  Diane 
begged  him  to  carry  her  in,  since  they 
were  in  full  view  of  men-at-arms  in  the 
court,  and,  frightful  to  say,  of  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  palace,  who,  in  the 
frenzy  of  that  dreadful  time,  had  actually 
come  down  to  examine  the  half-stripped 
corpses  of  the  men  with  whom  they  had 
jested  not  twelve  hours  before. 

"  Ah !  it  is  no  wonder,"  said  the 
youthful  Abbe,  as  he  tenderly  lifted  the 
inanimate  figure.  "This  has  been  a 
night  of  horrors.  I  was  coming  in  haste 
to  know  whether  the  King  knows  of  this 
frightful  plot  of  M.  de  Guise  and  the 
bloody  work  that  is  passing  in  Paris." 

"The  King  !"  exclaimed  Diane,  "M. 
1'Abbe,  do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? 
In  the  balcony  overlooking  the  river, 
taking  aim  at  the  fugitives  !  Take  care. 
Even  your  soutane  would  not  save  you 
if  M.  d'O  and  his  crew  heard  you. 
But  I  must  pray  you  to  aid  me  with  this 
poor  child  !  I  dread  that  her  wild  cries 
should  be  heard." 

The  Abbe,  struck  dumb  with  horror, 
silently  obeyed  Mdlle.  de  Eibaumont, 
and  brought  the  still  insensible  Eustacie 
to  the  chamber,  now  deserted  by  all  the 
young  ladies.  He  laid  her  on  her  bed, 
and  finding  he  could  do  no  more,  left  her 
to  her  cousin  and  her  maid. 

The  poor  child  had  been  unwell  and 
feverish  ever  since  the  masque,  and  the 
.suspense  of  these  few  days  with  the 
tension  of  that  horrible  night  had  pros- 
trated her.  She  only  awoke  from  her 
swoon  to  turn  her  head  from  the  light 
and  refuse  to  be  spoken  to. 

"  But  Eustacie,  child,  listen  ;  this  is 
all  in  vain — he  lives,"  said  Diane. 

"Weary  me  not  with  falsehoods," 
faintly  said  Eustacie. 


"  No  !  no  !  no  !  They  meant  to 
hinder  your  flight,  but —  " 

"  They  knew  of  it  ? "  cried  Eustacie, 
sitting  up  suddenly.  "  Then  you  told 
them.  Go — go  ;  let  me  never  see  you 
more  !  You  have  been  his  death." 

"  Listen  !  I  am  sure  he  lives  !  What, 
would  they  injure  one  whom  my  father 
loved.  I  heard  my  father  say  he  would 
not  have  him  hurt.  Depend  upon  it  he 
is  safe  on  his  way  to  England." 

Eustacie  gave  a  short  but  frightful 
hysterical  laugh,  and  pointed  to  Vero- 
nique. "  She  saw  it,"  she  said  ;  "  ask 
her." 

"Saw  what?"  said  Diane,  turning 
fiercely  on  Veronique.  "  What  vile 
deceit  have  you  half  killed  your  lady 
with?" 

"  Alas  !  Mademoiselle,  I  did  but  tell 
her  what  I  had  seen,"  sighed  Veronique, 
trembling. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Diane  passionately. 

"  Yes,  everything,"  said  Eustacie,  sit- 
ting up. 

"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle,  it  will  make  you 
ill  again." 

"  I  will  be  ill — I  will  die  !  Heaven's 
slaying  is  better  than  man's.  Tell  her 
how  you  saw  Narcisse." 

"  False  girl !  "  burst  out  Diane. 

"  N~o,  no,"  cried  Veronique.  "  Oh, 
pardon  me,  Mademoiselle,  I  could  not 
help  it." 

In  spite  of  her  reluctance,  she  was 
forced  to  tell  that  she  had  found  herself 
locked. out  of  her  mistress's  room,  and 
after  losing  much  time  in  searching  for 
the  concierge,  learnt  that  the  ladies  were 
locked  up  by  order  of  the  Queen-mother, 
and  was  strongly  advised  not  to  be  run- 
ning about  the  passages.  After  a  time, 
however,  while  sitting  with  the  con- 
cierge's wife,  she  heard  such  frightful 
whispers  from  men  with  white  badges, 
who  were  admitted  one  by  one  by  the 
porter,  and  all  led  silently  to  a  small 
lower  room,  that  she  resolved  on  seek- 
ing out  the  Baron's  servant,  and  sending 
him  to  warn  his  master,  while  she  would 
take  up  her  station  at  her  lady's  door. 
She  found  Osbert,  and  with  him  was 
ascending  a  narrow  spiral  leading  from 
the  offices — she,  unfortunately,  the  fore- 
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most.  As  she  came  to  the  top,  a  scuffle 
was  going  on — four  men  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  one,  and  a  torch  dis- 
tinctly showed  her  the  younger  che- 
valier holding  a  pistol  to  the  cheek  of 
the  fallen  man,  and  she  heard  the  words, 
"Le  baiser  d  Eustacie  !  Je  te  barbouillerai 
ce  chien  de  visage,"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  pistol  was  discharged.  She 
sprang  back,  oversetting,  as  she  believed, 
Osbert,  and  fled  shrieking  to  the  room 
of  the  concierge,  who  shut  her  in  till 
morning. 

"  And  how — how,"  stammered  Diane, 
"  should  you  know  it  was  the  Baron  ? " 

Eustacie,  with  a  death-like  look, 
showed  for  a  moment  what  even  in  her 
swoon  she  had  held  clenched  to  her 
bosom,  the  velvet  cap  soaked  with 
blood. 

"  Besides,"  added  Veronique,  resolved 
to  defend  her  assertion,  "whom  else 
would  the  words  suit  1  Besides,  are  not 
all  the  heretic  gentlemen  dead  1  Why, 
as  I  sat  there  in  the  porter's  room,  I 
heard  M.  d'O  call  each  one  of  them 
by  name,  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
court,  and  there  the  white-sleeves  cut 
them  down  or  pistolled  them  like  sheep 
for  the  slaughter.  They  lie  all  out  there 
on  the  terrace  like  so  many  carcases  at 
market  ready  for  winter  salting." 

"  All  slain  1 "  said  Eustacie,  dreamily. 

"All,  except  those  that  the  King  called 
into  his  own  garde  robe." 

"  Then,  I  slew  him  ! "  Eustacie  sank 
back. 

"  I  tell  you,  child,"  said  Diane,  almost 
angrily,  "he  lives.  Not  a  hair  of  his 
head  was  to  be  hurt !  The  girl  deceives 
you." 

But  Eustacie  had  again  become  in- 
sensible, and  awoke  delirious,  entreating 
to  have  the  door  opened,  and  fancying 
herself  still  on  the  revolving  elysium, 
"  Oh,  demons  !  demons,  have  pity  !"  was 
her  cry. 

Diane's  soothings  were  like  speaking 
to  the  winds ;  and  at  last  she  saw  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  further  aid ;  but 
afraid  of  the  scandal  that  the  poor  girl's 
raving  accusations  might  create,  she 
would  not  send  for  the  Huguenot  sur- 
geon, Ambroise  Par6,  whom  the  King 


had  carefully  secured  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, but  employed  one  of  the  barber 
valets  of  the  Queen-mother's  household. 
Poor  Eustacie  was  well  pleased  to  see 
her  blood  flowing,  and  sank  back  on  her 
pillow  murmuring  that  she  had  confessed 
her  husband's  faith,  and  would  soon  be 
one  with  him,  and  Diane  feared  for  a 
moment  lest  the  swoon  should  indeed  be 
death. 

The  bleeding  was  so  far  effectual  that 
it  diminished  the  fever,  and  Eustacie 
became  rational  again  when  she  had 
dozed  and  wakened,  but  she  was  little 
able  or  willing  to  speak,  and  would  not 
so  much  as  listen  to  Diane's  asseverations 
that  Veronique  had  made  a  frightful 
error,  and  that  the  Baron  would  prove 
to  be  alive.  Whether  it  were  that  the 
admission  that  Diane  had  known  of  the 
project  for  preventing  the  elopement 
that  invalidated  her  words,  or  whether 
the  sufferer's  instinct  made  her  believe 
Veronique's  testimony  rather  than  her 
cousin's  assurances,  it  was  all  "cramming 
words  into  her  ear  against  the  stomach 
of  her  sense,"  and  she  turned  away  from 
them  with  a  piteous,  petulant  hopeless- 
ness :  "  Could  they  not  even  let  her 
alone  to  die  in  peace  !" 

Diane  was  almost  angered  at  this  little 
silly  child  being  in  such  an  agony  of 
sorrow — she,  who  could  never  have 
known  how  to  love  him.  And  after  all 
this  persistent  grief  was  wilfully  thrown 
away.  For  Diane  spoke  in  perfect  sin . 
cerity  when  she  taxed  Veronique  with 
an  injurious,  barbarous  mistake.  She 
knew  her  father's  strong  aversion  to 
violence,  and  the  real  predilection  that 
Berenger's  good  mien,  respectful  man- 
ners, and  liberal  usage  had  won  from 
him,  and  she  believed  he  had  much 
rather  the  youth  lived,  provided  he  were 
inoffensive.  No  doubt  a  little  force  had 
been  necessary  to  kidnap  one  so  tall, 
active,  and  determined,  and  Veronique 
had  made  up  her  horrible  tale  after  the 
usual  custom  of  waiting-maids. 

Nothing  else  should  be  true.  Did  she 
think  otherwise,  she  should  be  even 
more  frantic  than  Eustacie  !  Why,  it 
would  be  her  own  doing  !  She  had  be- 
trayed the  day  of  the  escape — she  had 
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held  aloof  from  Avarning.  There  was 
pleasure  in  securing  Nid-de-Merle  for 
her  brother,  pleasure  in  baulking  the 
foolish  child  who  had  won  the  heart 
that  disregarded  her.  Nay,  there  might 
have  been  even  pleasure  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  scorner  of  her  charms — the 
foe  of  her  house — there  might  have  been 
pride  in  receiving  Queen  Catherine's 
dexterous  hint  that  she  had  been  an  apt 
pupil  if  the  young  Baron  had  only  been 
something  different — something  less  fair, 
gracious,  bright,  and  pure.  One  bright 
angel  seemed  to  have  flitted  across  her 
path,  and  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
believe  she  had  destroyed  him. 

The  stripped  corpses  of  the  murdered 
Huguenots  of  the  palace  had  been  laid 
in  a  line  on  the  terrace,  and  the  ladies 
who  had  laughed  with  them  the  night 
before  went  to  inspect  them  in  death. 
A  few  remnants  of  Soeur  Monique's  in- 
fluence would  have  withheld  Diane  but 
that  a  frenzy  of  suspense  was  growing  on 
her.  She  must  see  for  herself.  If  it 
were  so,  she  must  secure  a  fragment  of 
the  shining  flaxen  hair,  if  only  as  a  token 
that  anything  so  pure  and  bright  had 
walked  the  earth. 

She  went  on  the  horrible  quest, 
shrinking  where  others  stared.  For  it 
was  a  pitiless  time,  and  the  squadron  of 
the  Queen-mother  were  as  lost  to 
womanhood  as  the  fishwomen  of  two 
centuries  later.  But  Diane  saw  no 
corpse  at  once  so  tall,  so  young  and  so 
fair,  though  blond  Normans  and  blue- 
blooded  Franks,  lads  scarce  sixteen 
and  stalwart  warriors,  lay  in  one  melan- 
choly rank.  She  at  least  bore  away  the 
certainty  that  the  English  Eibaumont 
was  not  there ;  and  if  not,  he  must  be 
safe  !  She  could  obtain  no  further  cer- 
tainty, for  she  knew  that  she  must  not 
expect  to  see  either  her  father  or  brother. 
There  was  a  panic  throughout  the  city. 
All  Paris  imagined  that  the  Huguenots 
were  on  the  point  of  rising  and  slaying 
all  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  savagery 
of  alarmed  cowardice,  the  citizens  and  the 
mob  were  assisting  the  armed  bands  of 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Guise  to  com- 
plete the  slaughter,  dragging  their 
lodgers  from  their  hiding-places,  and  de- 


nouncing all  whom  they  suspected  of 
reluctance  to  mass  and  confession.  But 
on  the  Monday,  Diane  was  able  to  send 
an  urgent  message  to  her  father  that  he 
must  come  to  speak  with  her,  for  Mdlle. 
de  Nid-de-Merle  was  extremely  ill.  She 
would  meet  him  in  the  garden  after 
morning  mass. 

There  accordingly,  when  she  stepped 
forth  pale,  rigid,  but  stately,  with  her 
large  fan  in  her  hand  to  serve  as  a 
parasol,  she  met  both  him  and  her 
brother.  She  was  for  a  moment  sorry, 
for  she  had  much  power  over  her  father, 
Avhile  she  was  afraid  of  her  brother's 
sarcastic  tongue  and  eye ;  she  knew  he 
never  scrupled  to  sting  her  wherever 
she  was  most  sensitive,  and  she  would 
have  been  able  to  extract  much  more 
from  her  father  in  his  absence.  France 
has  never  been  without  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  tiger-monkey,  or  ferocious 
fop ;  and  the  genus  was  in  its  full  as- 
cendency under  the  sons  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  when  the  dregs  of  Francois 
the  First's  Pseudo-chivalry  were  not 
extinct — when  horrible,  retaliating  civil 
wars  of  extermination  had  made  life 
cheap ;  nefarious  persecutions  had  hard- 
ened the  heart  and  steeled  the  eye, 
and  the  licentiousness  promoted  by  the 
shifty  Queen  as  one  of  her  instruments 
of  government  had  darkened  the  whole 
understanding.  The  most  hateful  heights 
of  perfidy,  effeminacy,  and  hypocrisy 
were  not  reached  till  poor  Charles  IX. 
who  only  committed  crimes  on  compul- 
sion, was  in  his  grave,  and  Henry  III. 
on  the  throne;  but  Xarcisse  de  Elbau- 
niont  was  one  of  the  choice  companions 
of  the  latter,  and  after  the  night  and  day 
of  murdernow  stood  before  his  sister  with 
scented  hair  and  handkerchief — the  last, 
laced,  delicately  held  by  a  hand  in  an 
embroidered  glove — emerald  pendants  in 
his  ears,  a  moustache  twisted  into  sharp 
points  and  turned  up  like  an  eternal 
sardonic  smile,  and  he  led  a  little  white 
poodle  by  a  rose-coloured  ribbon. 

"  Well,  sister,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
through  the  motions  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  she  embraced  her  father ; 
"  so  you  don't  know  how  to  deal  with 
megrims  and  transports  1 " 
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"Father,"  said  Diane,  not  vouch- 
safing any  attention,  "unless  you  can 
send  her  some  assurance  of  his  life,  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

Narcisse  laughed,  "Take  her  this 
tlog,  with  my  compliments.  That  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  such  a  child  as  that." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  say, 
brother,"  answered  Diane  with  dignity. 
4<  It  goes  deeper  than  that." 

"  The  deeper  it  goes,  child,"  said  the 
elder  chevalier,  "  the  better  it  is  that 
she  should  be  undeceived  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  will  recover,  and  be 
amenable  the  sooner." 

"  Then  he  lives,  father  1 "  exclaimed 
Diane.  "  He  lives,  though  she  is  not 
to  hear  it — say " 

"  What  know  1 ?  "  said  the  old  man 
evasively.  "On  a  night  of  confusion 
many  mischances  are  sure  to  occur  ! 
Lurking  in  the  palace  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  there  was  a  search  for  the 
conspirators,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle 
had  the  poor  young  man  escaped." 

Diane  turned  still  whiter.  "  Then," 
she  said,  "  that  was  why  you  made 
Monsieur  put  Eustacie  into  the  ballet, 
that  they  might  not  go  on  Wednesday !  " 

"  It  was  well  hinted  by  you,  daughter. 
We  could  not  have  effectually  stopped 
them  on  Wednesday  without  making  a 
scandal." 

"  Once  more,"  said  Diane,  gasping, 
though  still  resolute  ;  "  is  not  the  story 
told  by  Eustacie's  woman  false — that 
she  saw  him  —  pistolled  —  by  you, 
brother ! " 

"  Peste !"  cried  Narcisse.  "  Was  the 
prying  wench  there  1  I  thought  the 
little  one  might  be  satisfied  that  he  had 
neighbour's  fare.  No  matter  ;  what  is 
done  for  one's  beaux  yeux  is  easily  par- 
doned— and  if  not,  why,  I  have  her  all 
the  same  !" 

"Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the 
Chevalier  gravely,  "the  woman  must 
be  silenced.  Either  she  must  be  sent 
home,  or  taught  so  te  swear  to  having 
been  mistaken,  that  la  petite  may  acquit 
your  brother !  But  what  now,  my 
daughter  ? " 

"  She  is  livid  !"  exclaimed  Narcisse, 
with  his  sneer.  "  What,  sir,  did  not 


you  know  she  was  smitten  with  the 
peach  on  the  top  of  a  pole  ? " 

"Enough,  brother,"  said  Diane,  re- 
covering herself  enough  to  speak 
hoarsely,  but  with  hard  dignity.  "  You 
have  slain — you  need  not  insult,  one 
whom  you  have  lost  the  power  of 
understanding ! " 

"  Shallow  schoolboys  certainly  form 
no  part  of  my  study,  save  to  kick  them 
downstairs  when  they  grow  impudent," 
Said  Narcisse,  coolly.  "  It  is  only 
women  who  think  what  is  long  must 
be  grand." 

"Come,  children,  no  disputes,"  said 
the  Chevalier.  "Of  course  we  regret 
that  so  fine  a  youth  mixed  himself  up 
with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  like 
the  stork  among  the  sparrows.  Both 
Diane  and  I  are  sorry  for  the  necessity"; 
but  remember,  child,  that  when  he  was 
interfering  between  your  brother  and 
his  just  right  of  inheritance  and  destined 
wife,  he  could  not  but  draw  such  a  fate 
on  himself.  Now  all  is  smooth,  the 
estates  will  be  united  in  their  true  head, 
and  you — you  too,  my  child,  will  be 
provided  for  as  suits  your  name.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  soothe  the  little 
one,  so  as  to  hinder  her  from  making 
an  outcry — and  silence  the  maid ;  my 
child  will  do  her  best  for  her  father's 
sake,  and  that  of  her  family." 

Diane  was  less  demonstrative  than 
most  of  her  countrywomen.  She  had 
had  time  to  recollect  the  uselessmess  of 
giving  vent  to  her  indignant  anguish, 
and  her  brother's  derisive  look  held 
her  back.  The  family  tactics,  from  force 
of  habit,  recurred  to  her ;  she  made 
no  further  objection  to  her  father's 
commands  ;  but  when  her  father  and 
brother  parted  with  her,  she  tottered 
into  the  now  empty  chapel,  threw  her- 
self down,  with  her  burning  forehead 
on  the  stone  step,  and  so  lay  for  hours. 
It  was  not  in  prayer.  It  was  because 
it  was  the  only  place  where  she  could 
be  alone.  To  her,  heaven  above  and 
earth  below  seemed  alike  full  of  de- 
spair, darkness,  and  cruel  habitations, 
ami  she  lay  like  one  sick  with  misery 
and  repugnance  to  the  life  and  world 
that  lay  before  her — the  hard  world 
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that  had  quenched  that  one  fair  light 
and  mocked  her  pity.  It  was  a  misery 
of  solitude,  and  yet  no  thought  crossed 
her  of  going  to  weep  and  sympathise 
with  the  other  sufferer.  No ;  rivalry 
and  jealousy  came  in  there  !  Eustacie 
viewed  herself  as  his  wife,  and  the  very 
thought  that  she  had  been  deliberately 
preferred  and  had  enjoyed  her  triumph 
hardened  Diane's  heart  against  her. 
Nay,  the  open  violence  and  abandon- 
ment of  her  grief  seemed  to  the  more 
restrained  and  concentrated  nature  of 
her  elder  a  sign  of  shallowness  and 
want  of  durability;  and  in  a  certain 
contemptuous  envy  at  her  professing  a 
right  to  mourn,  Diane  never  even  recon- 
sidered her  own  resolution  to  play  out 
her  father's  game,  consign  Eustacie  to 
her  husband's  murderer,  and  leave  her 
to  console  herself  with  bridal  splendours 
and  a  choice  of  admirers  from  all  the 
court. 

However,  for  the  present  Diane  would 
rather  stay  away  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  sick-bed  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
when  an  approaching  step  forced  her  to 
rouse  herself  and  hurry  away  by  the 
other  door  of  the  chapel,  she  did  indeed 
mount  to  the  ladies'  bed-chamber,  but 
only  to  beckon  Veronique  out  of  hear- 
ing, and  ask  for  her  mistress. 

Just  the  same  still,  only  sleeping  to 
have  feverish  dreams  of  the  revolving 
wheel  or  the  demons  grappling  her  hus- 
band, refusing  all  food  but  a  little  drink, 
and  lying  silent  except  for  a  few  moans, 
heedless  who  spoke  or  looked  at  her. 

Diane  explained  that  in  that  case  it 
was  needless  to  come  to  her,  but  added, 
with  the  vraisemblance  of  falsehood 
in  which  she  had  graduated  in  Cathe- 
rine's school,  "  Veronique,  as  I  told  you, 
you  were  mistaken." 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  if  M.  le  Baron 
lives,  she  will  be  cured  at  once." 

"  Silly  girl,"  said  Diane,  giving  relief 
to  her  pent-up  feeling  by  asperity  of 
manner,  "  how  could  he  live  when  you 
and  your  intrigues  got  him  into  the 
palace  on  such  a  night  ?  Dead  he  is,  of 
course  ;  but  it  was  your  own  treacherous, 
mischievous  fancy  that  laid  it  on  my 
brother.  He  was  far  away  with  M.  de 


Guise  at  the  attack  on  the  Admiral.  It 
was  some  of  Monsieur's  grooms  you  saw. 
You  remember  she  had  brought  him 
into  a  scrape  with  Monsieur,  and  it  wa» 
sure  to  be  remembered.  And  look  you, 
if  you  repeat  the  other  tale,  and  do  not 
drive  it  out  of  her  head,  you  need  not 
look  to  be  long  with  her — no,  nor  at 
home.  My  father  will  have  no  one  there 
to  cause  a  scandal  by  an  evil  tongue." 

That  threat  convinced  Veronique  that 
she  had  been  right ;  but  she,  too,  had 
learnt  lessons  at  the  Louvre,  and  she 
was  too  diplomatic  not  to  ask  pardon  for 
her  blunder,  promise  to  contradict  it 
when  her  mistress  could  listen,  and  ex- 
press her  satisfaction  that  it  was  not  the 
ChevalierNarcisse — for  such  things  were 
not  pleasant,  as  she  justly  observed,  in 
families. 

About  noon  on  the  Tuesday  the 
Louvre  was  unusually  tranquil.  All  the 
world  had  gone  forth  to  a  procession  to 
Notre  Dame,  headed  by  the  King  and  all 
the  royal  family,  to  offer  thanksgiving 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from 
the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Eustacie's  chamber  was  freed 
from  the  bustle  of  all  the  maids  of 
honour  arraying  themselves,  and  adjust- 
ing curls,  feathers,  ruffs  and  jewels ;  and 
such  relief  as  she  was  capable  of  ex- 
periencing she  felt  in  the  quiet. 

Veronique  hoped  she  would  sleep, 
and  watched  like  a  dragon  to  guard 
against  any  disturbance,  springing  out 
with  up-raised  finger  when  a  soft  gliding 
step  and  rustling  of  brocade  was  heard. 
"  Does  she  sleep  ?"  said  a  low  voice  ;  and 
Veronique,  in  the  pale  thin  face  with 
tear-swollen  eyes  and  light  yellow  hair 
recognised  the  young  Queen.  "  My  good 
girl,"  said  Elisabeth,  with  almost  a  be- 
seeching gesture,  "  let  me  see  her.  I  do 
not  know  when  again  I  may  be  able." 

Veronique  stood  aside,  with  the  lowest 
possible  of  curtseys,  just  as  her  mistress 
with  a  feeble,  weary  voice  murmured, 
"  Oh,  make  them  let  me  alone  !  " 

"My  poor,  poor  child,"  said  the 
Queen,  bending  over  Eustacie,  while  her 
brimming  eyes  let  the  tears  fall  fast,  "  I 
will  not  disturb  you  long,  but  I  could 
not  help  it." 
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"  Her  Majesty  ! "  exclaimed  Eustacie, 
opening  wide  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

"  My  dear,  suffer  me  here  a  little 
moment,"  said  the  meek  Elisabeth,  seat- 
ing herself  so  as  to  bring  her  face  near 
to  Eustacie's ;  "  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had 
seen  how  it  was  with  you,  and  wept 
with  you." 

"  Ah,  Madame,  you  can  weep,"  said 
Eustacie  slowly,  looking  at  the  Queen's 
heavy  tearful  eyes  almost  with  wonder  ; 
"but  I  do  not  weep,  because  I  am 
dying,  and  that  is  better." 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  do  not  so  speak  !" 
exclaimed  the  gentle  but  rather  dull 
Queen. 

"Is  it  wrong?  Nay,  so  much  the 
better — then  I  shall  be  with  him"  said 
Eustacie  in  the  same  feeble  dreamy 
manner,  as  if  she  did  not  understand 
herself,  but  a  little  roused  by  seeing  she 
had  shocked  her  visitor.  "  I  would  not 
be  wicked.  He  was  all  bright  goodness 
and  truth ;  but  his  does  not  seem  to  be 
goodness  that  brings  to  heaven,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  in  the  heaven  of  these 
cruel  false  men — I  think  it  would  go 
round  and  round/'  She  shut  her  eyes 
as  if  to  steady  herself,  and  that  moment 
seemed  to  give  her  more  self-recollec- 
tion, for  looking  at  the  weeping,  troubled 
visitor,  she  exclaimed,  with  more  energy, 
"  Oh  !  Madame,  it  must  be  a  dreadful 
fancy  !  Good  men  like  him  cannot  be 
shut  into  those  fiery  gates  with  the  tor- 
turing devils." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Queen.  "  My  poor,  poor  child,  grieve 
not  yourself  thus.  At  my  home,  my 
Austrian  home,  we  do  not  speak  in  this 
dreadful  way.  My  father  loves  and 
honours  his  loyal  Protestants,  and  he 
trusts  that  the  good  God  accepts  their 
holy  lives  in  His  unseen  Church,  even 
though  outwardly  they  are  separate  from 
us.  My  German  confessor  ever  said 
so.  Oh  !  child,  it  would  be  too  fright- 
ful if  we  deemed  that  all  those  souls  as 
well  as  bodies  perished  in  these  fright- 
ful days.  Myself,  I  believe  that  they 
have  their  reward  for  their  truth  and 
constancy." 

Eustacie  caught  the  Queen's  hand,  and 
fondled  it  with  delight,  as  though  those 


words  had  veritably  opened  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  her  husband.  The  Queen 
went  on  in  her  slow  gentle  manner,  the 
very  tone  of  which  was  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  sympathetic  :  "  Yes,  and 
all  will  be  clear  there.  No  more  violence. 
At  home  our  good  men  think  so,  and 
the  King  will  think  the  same  when 
these  cruel  counsellors  will  leave  him  to 
himself;  and  I  pray,  I  pray  day  and 
night,  that  God  will  not  lay  this  sin  to 
his  account,  but  open  his  eyes  to  repent. 
Eorgive  him,  Eustacie,  and  pray  for 
him  too." 

"The  King  would  have  saved  my 
husband,  Madame,"  returned  Eustacie. 
"  He  bade  him  to  his  room.  It  was  I, 
unhappy  I,  who  detained  him,  lest  our 
flight  should  have  been  hindered." 

The  Queen  in  her  turn  kissed  Eus- 
tacie's forehead  with  eager  gratitude. 
"  Oh,  little  one,  you  have  brought  a  drop 
of  comfort  to  a  heavy  heart.  Alas  ! 
I  could  sometimes  feel  you  to  be  a  hap- 
pier wife  than  I,  with  your  perfect  trust 
in  the  brave  pure-spirited  youth,  un- 
warped  by  these  wicked,  cruel  advisers. 
I  loved  to  look  at  his  open  brow  ;  it  was 
so  like  our  bravest  German  Junkers. 
And  child,  we  thought,  both  of  us,  to 
have  brought  about  your  happiness ; 
but,  ah !  it  has  but  caused  all  this 
misery." 

"  No,  no,  dearest  Queen,"  said  Eus- 
tacie, "  this  month  with  all  its  woe  has 
been  joy — Me  !  Oh !  I  had  rather  lie 
here  and  die  for  his  loss  than  be  as  I 
was  before  he  came.  And  now — now, 
you  have  given  him  to  me  for  all  eter- 
nity— if  but  I  am  fit  to  be  with  him  !  " 

Eustacie  had  revived  so  much  during 
the  interview  that  the  Queen  could  not 
believe  her  to  be  in  a  dying  state  ;  but 
she  continued  very  ill,  the  low  fever 
still  hanging  about  her,  and  the  faintness 
continual.  The  close  room,  the  turmoil 
of  its  many  inhabitants,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  quiet  also  harassed  her 
greatly,  and  Elisabeth  had  little  or  no 
power  of  making  any  other  arrangements 
for  her  in  the  palace.  Ladies  when  ill 
were  taken  home,  and  this  poor  child 
had  no  home.  The  other  Maids  of 
Honour  were  a  gentler,  simpler  set  than 
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Catherine's  squadron,  and  were  far  from 
unkind  ;  but  between  them  and  her, 
who  had  so  lately  been  the  brightest 
child  of  them  all,  there  now  lay  that 
great  gulf.  "  Ich  habe  gelelt  und  geliebet." 
That  the  little  blackbird,  as  they  used  to 
call  her,  should  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  running  away  with  her  own  husband 
was  a  half  understood,  amusing  mystery 
discussed  in  exaggerating  prattle.  This 
was  hushed,  indeed,  in  the  presence  of 
that  crushed,  prostrate,  silent  sorrow ; 
but  there  was  still  an  utter  incapacity 
of  true  sympathy  that  made  the  very 
presence  of  so  many  oppressive,  even 
when  they  were  not  in  murmurs  dis- 
cussing the  ghastly  tidings  of  massa- 
cres in  other  cities,  and  the  fate  of 
acquaintances. 

On  that  same  day,  the  Queen  sent  for 
Diane  to  consult  her  about  the  sufferer. 
Elisabeth  longed  to  place  her  in  her  own 
•cabinet  and  attend  on  her  herself ;  but 
she  was  afraid  to  do  this,  as  the  un- 
happy King  was  in  such  a  frenzied  mood, 
ajid  so  constantly  excited  by  his  brother 
and  Guise,  that   it  was   possible   that 
some  half-delirious  complaint  from  poor 
Eustacie  might  lead  to    serious    conse- 
quences.    Indeed,  Elisabeth,  though  in 
no  state  to  bear  agitation,  was  absorbed 
in  her  endeavour  to  prevent  him  from 
adding  blood  to  blood,  and  a  few  days 
later   actually  saved   the   lives   of  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of  Conde, 
by  throwing  herself  before  him  half- 
dressed,  and  tearing   his  weapon  from 
his  hand.     Her  only  hope  was  that  if 
she  should  give  him  a  son,  her  influence 
for  mercy  would  revive  with  his  joy. 
Meantime  she  was  powerless,  and  she 
could  only  devise  the  sending  the  poor 
little  sufferer  to  a  convent,  where  the 
nuns  might  tend  her  till  she  was  re- 
stored to  health  and  composure.     Diane 
acquiesced,    but   suggested  sending  for 
her  father,  and  he  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned.    Diane  saw  him  h'rst  alone,  and 
both  agreed  that  he  had  better  take  Eus- 
tacie to  Bellaise,  where  her  aunt  would 
take  good  care  of  her,  and  in  a  fevvmonths 
she  would  no  doubt  be  weary  enough  of 
the  country  to  be  in  raptures  to  return 
to  Paris  on  any  terms. 


Yet  even  as  Diane  said  this,  a  sort  of 
longing  for  the  solitude  of  the  woods  of 
Nid-de-Merle  came  over  her,  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  good  Sister  Monique,  at  whose 
knee  she  had  breathed  somewhat  of  the 
free  pure  air  that  her  murdered  cousin 
had  brought  with  him;  a  sense  that 
there  she  could  pour  forth  her  sorrow. 
She  offered  herself  at  once  to  go  with 
Eustacie. 

"  o^o,  no,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
Chevalier,  "  that  is  unnecessary.  There 
is  pleasanter  employment  for  you.  I 
told  you  that  your  position  was  secured. 
Here  is  a  brilliant  offer — M.  de  Selin- 
ville." 

"  Le  bonJtomme  de  Selinville  /"  ex- 
claimed Diane,  feeling  rather  as  if  the 
compensation  were  like  the  little  dog 
offered  to  Eustacie. 

"  Know  you  not  that  his  two  heretic 
nephews  perished  the  other  night  1  He 
is  now  the  head  of  his  name,  the 
Marquis,  the  only  one  left  of  his  house." 
"  He  begins  early,"  said  Diane. 
"  An  old  soldier,  my  daughter,  scarce 
stays  to  count  the  fallen.  He  has  no 
time  to  lose.  He  is  sixty,  with  a 
damaged  constitution.  It  will  be  but 
the  affair  of  a  few  years,  and  then  will 
my  beautiful  Marquise  be  free  to  choose 
for  herself.  I  shall  go  from  the  young 
Queen  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Queen-mother." 

No  question  was  asked.  Diane  never 
even  thought  objection  possible.  It  was 
a  close  to  that  present  life  which  she 
had  begun  to  loathe  :  it  gave  compa- 
rative liberty.  It  would  dull  and  con- 
fuse her  heart-sic  k  pain,  and  give  her 
a  certain  superiority  to  her  brother. 
Moreover,  it  would  satisfy  the  old  father, 
whom  she  really  loved.  Marriage  with 
a  worn-out  old  man  was  a  simple  step 
to  full  display  for  young  ladies  without 
fortune. 

The  Chevalier  told  Queen  Elisabeth 
his  purpose  of  placing  his  niece  in  the 
family  convent,  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt,  the  Abbess,  in  a  foundation  en- 
dowed by  her  own  family  on  the  borders 
of  her  own  estate.  Elisabeth  would 
have  liked  to  keep  her  nearer,  but  could 
not  but  own  that  the  change  to  the 
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scenes  of  her  childhood  might  be  more 
beneficial  than  a  residence  in  a  nunnery 
at  Paris,  and  the  Chevalier  spoke  of  his 
niece  with  a  tender  solicitude  that 
gained  the  Queen's  heart.  She  con- 
sented, only  stipulating  that  Eustacie's 
real  wishes  should  be  ascertained,  and 
herself  again  made  the  exertion  of 
visiting  the  patient  for  the  purpose. 

Eustacie  had  been  partly  dressed, 
and  was  lying  as  near  as  she  could  to 
the  narrow  window.  The  Queen  would 
not  let  her  move,  bat  took  her  damp, 
languid  hand,  and  detailed  her  uncle's 
proposal.  It  was  plain  that  it  was  not 
utterly  distasteful.  "Sceur  Monique," 
she  said,  "  Sreur  Monique  would  sing 
hymns  to  me,  and  then  I  should  not 
see  the  imps  at  night." 

"  Poor  child  !  And  you  would  like 
to  go.  You  could  bear  the  journey  ? " 

"  It  would  be  in  the  air  !  And  then 
I  should  not  smell  blood — blood ! " 
And  her  cheeks  became  whiter  again, 
if  possible. 

"  Then,  you  would  not  rather  be  at 
the  Carmelites,  or  Maubuisson,  near 
me?" 

"  Ah  !  Madame,  there  would  not  be 
Soeur  Monique.  If  the  journey  would 
only  make  me  die,  as  soon  as  I  came, 
with  Soeur  Monique  to  hush  me,  and 
keep  oif  dreadful  images  !  " 

"Dear  child,  you  should  put  away 
that  thought  of  dying.  Maybe  you 
are  to  live,  that  your  prayers  may  win 
salvation  for  the  soul  of  him  you  love." 

"  0,  then  !  I  should  like  to  go  into 
a  convent  so  strict — so  strict,"  cried 
Eustacie,  with  renewed  vigour.  "  Bel- 
laise  is  nothing  like  strict  enough. 
Does  your  Majesty  indeed  think  that 
my  prayers  will  aid  him  ]  " 

"  Alas  !  what  hope  could  we  have 
but  in  praying,"  said  Elisabeth,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Little  one,  we 
will  be  joined  at  least  in  our  prayers 
and  intercessions  :  thou  wilt  not  forget 
in  thine  one  who  yet  lives,  unhappier 
than  all ! " 

"And,  oh,  my  good,  my  holy  Queen, 
will  you  indeed  pray  for  him — my  hus- 
band 1  He  was  so  good,  his  faith  can 
surely  not  long  be  reckoned  against 
him.  He  did  not  believe  in  Purgatory  ! 


Perhaps "     Then  frowning  with  a 

difficulty  far  beyond  a  fever-clouded 
brain,  she  concluded — "  At  least,  orisons 
may  aid  him !  It  is  doing  something 
for  him  !  Oh,  where  are  my  beads  ! — 
I  can  begin  at  once." 

The  Queen  put  her  arm  round  her, 
and  together  they  said  the  De  profundif, 
— the  Queen  understood  every  word  far 
more  for  the  living  than  the  dead. 
Again  Elisabeth  had  given  new  life  to 
Eustacie.  The  intercession  for  her  hus- 
band was  something  to  live  for,  and  the 
severest  convent  was  coveted,  until  she 
was  assured  that  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  on  any  rule  till  she 
had  time  to  recover  her  health,  and 
show  the  constancy  of  her  purpose  by  a 
residence  at  Bellaise. 

Ere  parting,  however,  the  Queen  bent 
over  her,  and  colouring,  as  if  much 
ashamed  of  what  she  said,  whispered — 
"  Child,  not  a  word  of  the  ceremony  at 
Montpipeau  ! — you  understand  1  The 
King  was  always  averse  ;  it  would  bring 
him  and  me  into  dreadful  trouble  with 
those  others,  and  alas  !  it  makes  no 
difference  now  !  You  will  be  silent  1 " 

And  Eustacie  signed  her  acquiescence, 
as  indeed  no  difficulty  was  made  in  her 
being  regarded  as  the  widow  of  the 
Baron  de  Ribaumont,  when  she  further 
insisted  on  procuring  a  widow's  dress 
before  she  quitted  her  room,  and  de- 
clared, with  much  dignity,  that  she 
should  esteem  no  person  her  friend  who 
called  her  Mademoiselle  deNid-de-Merle. 
To  this  the  Chevalier  de  Bibauinont 
was  willing  to  give  way;  he  did  not 
care  whether  lSTarcisse  married  her  as 
Berenger's  widow  or  as  the  separated 
maiden-wife,  and  he  thought  her  ve- 
hement opposition  and  dislike  would 
die  away  the  faster  the  fewer  impedi- 
ments were  placed  in  her  way.  Both 
he  and  Diane  strongly  discouraged  any 
attempt  on  Xarcisse's  part  at  a  farewell 
interview ;  and  thus  unmolested,  and 
under  the  constant  soothing  influence  of 
reciting  her  prayers,  in  the  trust  that 
they  were  availing  her  husband,  Eustacie 
rallied  so  much  that  about  ten  days 
after  the  dreadful  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  early  morning,  she  was  half-led 
half-carried  down  the  stairs  between 
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her  uncle  and  Veronique.  Her  face 
was  close  muffled  in  her  thick  black 
veil,  but  when  she  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  stairs,  where  she  had  found 
Berenger's  cap,  a  terrible  shuddering 
came  on  her ;  she  again  murmured 
something  about  the  smell  of  blood, 
and  fell  into  a  swoon. 

"  Carry  her  on  at  once,"  said  Diane, 
who  was  following, — "  there  will  be 
no  end  to  it  if  you  do  not  remove  her 
immediately." 

And  thus  shielded  from  the  sight  of 
Narcisse's  intended  passionate  gesture 
of  farewell  at  the  palace-door,  Eustacie 
was  laid  at  full  length  on  the  seat  of 
the  great  ponderous  family  coach,  where 
Veronique  hardly  wished  to  revive  her 
till  the  eight  horses  should  have  dragged 
her  beyond  the  streets  of  Paris,  with 
their  terrible  associations,  and  the  gib- 
bets still  hung  with  the  limbs  of  the 
murdered. 

CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM'S  ARRIVAL. 

"  The  starling  flew  to  his  mother's  window 

stane, 

It  whistled  and  it  sang, 
And  aye,  the  ower  word  of  the  tune 
Was  '  Johnnie  tarries  lang.'  " 

Johnnie  of  Bredislee. 

THERE  had  been  distrust  and  dissatis- 
faction at  home  for  many  a  day  past. 
Berenger  could  hardly  be  censured  for 
loving  his  own  wife,  and  yet  his  family 
were  by  no  means  gratified  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  bringing  home  a  little  French 
Papist,  of  whom  Lady  Thistlewood  re- 
membered nothing  good. 

Lucy  was  indignantly  fetched  home 
by  her  stepmother,  who  insisted  on 
treating  her  with  extreme  pity  as  a  de- 
serted maiden,  and  thus  counteracting 
Aunt  Cecily's  wise  representations,  that 
there  never  should,  and,  therefore,  never 
could,  have  been  anything,  save  fraternal 
affection  between  the  young  people,  and 
that  pity  was  almost  an  insult  to  Lucy. 
The  good  girl  herself  was  made  very  un- 
comfortable by  these  demonstrations, 
and  avoided  them  as  much  as  possible, 
chiefly  striving  in  her  own  gentle  way 
to  prepare  her  little  sisters  to  expect 


numerous  charms  in  brother  Berenger's 
wife,  and  heartily  agreeing  with  Philip 
that  Berenger  knew  his  own  mind  best. 

"And  at  any  rate,"  quoth  Philip, 
"  we'll  have  the  best  bonfire  that  ever 
was  seen  in  the  country  !  Lucy,  you'll 
coax  my  father  to  give  us  a  tar-barrel !  " 

The  tar-barrel  presided  over  a  mon- 
strous pile  of  faggots,  and  the  fisher- 
boys  were  promised  a  tester  to  whoever 
should  first  bring  word  to  Master  Philip 
that  the  young  lord  and  lady  were  in 
the  creek. 

Philip  gave  his  pony  no  rest,  between 
the  look-out  on  the  downs  and  the 
borders  of  the  creek ;  but  day  after  day 
passed,  and  still  the  smacks  from  Jersey 
held  no  person  worth  mentioning  ;  and 
still  the  sense  of  expectation  kept  Lucy 
starting  at  every  sound,  and  hating  her- 
self for  her  own  folly. 

At  last  Philip  burst  into  Combe 
Manor,  fiery  red  with  riding  and  con- 
sternation. "  Oh  !  father,  father,  Paul 
Duval's  boat  is  come  in,  and  he  says 
that  the  villain  Papists  have  butchered 
every  Protestant  in  France." 

Sir  Marmaduke's  asseveration  was  of 
the  strongest,  that  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  took  his 
horse  and  rode  down  to  interrogate  Paul 
Duval,  and  charge  him  not  to  spread 
the  report  lest  he  should  alarm  the 
ladies. 

But  the  report  was  in  the  air.  He 
went  to  the  hall,  and  the  butler  met 
him  with  a  grave  face,  and  took  him  to 
the  study,  where  Lord  Walwyn  was  sit- 
ting over  letters  newly  received  from 
London,  giving  dark  hints  from  the  Low 
Countries  of  bloody  work  in  France. 
And  when  he  returned  to  his  home,* his 
wife  burst  out  upon  him  in  despair.  Here 
had  they  been  certainly  killing  her  poor 
boy.  Not  a  doubt  that  he  was  dead.  All 
from  this  miserable  going  to  France, 
that  had  been  quite  against  her  will. 

Stoutly  did  Sir  Marmaduke  persevere 
in  his  disbelief;  but  every  day  some 
fresh  wave  of  tidings  floated  in.  Murder 
wholesale  had  surely  been  perpetrated. 
Now  came  stories  of  death-bells  at 
Rouen  from  the  fishermen  on  the  coast ; 
now  markets  and  petty  sessions  discussed 
the  foul  slaughter  of  the  Ambassador  and 
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his  household ;  truly  related  how  the 
Queen  had  put  on  mourning,  and  falsely 
that  she  had  hung  the  French  Ambas- 
sador  La  Mothe  Fenelon.  And  Burleigh 
wrote  to  his  old  friend  from  London, 
that  some  horrible  carnage  had  assuredly 
taken  place,  and  that  no  news  had  yet 
been  received  of  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  or  of  his  suite. 

All  these  days  seemed  so  many  years 
taken  from  the  vital  power  of  Lord 
"VValwyn.  Not  only  had  his  hopes  and 
affections  wound  themselves  closely 
around  his  grandson,  but  he  reproached 
himself  severely  with  having  trusted 
him  in  his  youth  and  inexperience 
among  the  seductive  perils  of  Paris. 
The  old  man  grieved  over  the  promising 
young  life  cut  off,  and  charged  on  him- 
self the  loss  and  grief  to  the  women, 
whose  stay  he  had  trusted  Berenger 
would  have  been.  He  said  little,  but 
his  hand  and  head  grew  more  trembling ; 
he  scarcely  ate  or  slept,  and  seemed  to 
waste  from  a  vigorous  elder  to  a  feeble 
being  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  till 
Lady  Walwyii  had  almost  ceased  to 
think  of  her  grandson  in  her  anxiety  for 
her  husband. 

Letters  came  at  last.  The  messenger 
despatched  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
had  not  been  able  to  proceed  till  the 
ways  had  become  safe,  and  he  had  then 
been  delayed ;  but  on  his  arrival  his 
tidings  were  sent  down.  There  were 
letters  both  from  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham and  from  heart-broken  Mr.  Adder- 
ley,  both  to  the  same  effect,  with  all 
possible  praises  of  the  young  Baron  de 
Eibaumont,  all  possible  reproach  to 
themselves  for  having  ]et  him  be  be- 
trayed into  this  most  horrible  snare,  in 
which  he  had  perished,  without  even  a 
possibility  of  recovering  his  remains  for 
honourable  burial.  Poor  Mr.  Adderley 
further  said  that  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  friend, 
had  offered  to  escort  him  to  the  Low 
Countries,  whence  he  would  make  his 
way  to  England,  and  would  present  him- 
self at  Hurst  Walwyn,  if  his  Lordship 
could  endure  the  sight  of  his  creature 
who  had  so  miserably  failed  in  his  trust. 

Lord  Walwyn  read  both  letters  twice 
through  before  he  spoke.  Then  he  took 


off  his  spectacles,  laid  them  down,  and 
said  calmly,  "God's  will  be  done.  I 
thank  God  that  my  boy  was  blameless. 
Better  they  slew  him  than  sent  him 
home  tainted  with  their  vices." 

The  certainty,  such  as  it  was,  seemed 
like  repose  after  the  suspense.  They 
knew  to  what  to  resign  themselves,  and 
even  Lady  Thistlewood's  tempestuous 
grief  had  so  spent  itself  that  late  in  the 
evening  the  family  sat  round  the  fire  in 
the  hall,  the  old  lord  dozing  as  one  worn 
out  with  sorrow,  the  others  talking  in 
hushed  tones  of  that  bright  boyhood, 
that  joyous  light  quenched  in  the  night 
of  carnage. 

The  butler  slowly  entered  the  hall, 
and  approached  Sir  Marmaduke  cau- 
tiously. "  Can  I  speak  with  you,  sir  ? " 

"What  is  it,  Davy?"  demanded  the 
lady,  who  first  caught  the  words.  "  What 
did  you  say  ? " 

"  Madam,  it  is  Humfrey  Holt ! " 

Humfrey  Holt  was  the  head  of  the 
grooms  who  had  gone  with  Berenger ; 
and  there  was  a  general  start  and  sup- 
pressed exclamation.  "  Humfrey  Holt ! " 
said  Lord  Walwyn,  feebly  drawing  him- 
self to  sit  upright,  "  hath  he,  then, 
escaped  ? " 

"Yea,  my  Lord,"  said  Davy,  "and 
he  brings  news  of  my  young  lord." 

"  Alack  !  Davy,"  said  Lady  Walwyn, 
"  such  news  had  been  precious  a  while 
ago." 

"  Nay,  so  please  your  Ladyship,  it  is 
better  than  you  deem.  Humfrey  says 
my  young  Lord  is  yet  living." 

"Living!"  shrieked  Lady  Thistle- 
wood,,  starting  up.  "  Living  !  My  son  ! 
and  where  1 " 

"They  are  bearing  him  home,  my 
Lad}-,"  said  the  butler  ;  "  but  I  fear  me, 
by  what  Humfrey  says,  that  it  is  but  in 
woeful  case." 

"  Bringing  him  home  !  Which  way  ?" 
Philip  darted  off  like  an  arrow  from  the 
bow.  Sir  Marmaduke  hastily  demanded 
if  aid  were  wanted  ;  and  Lady  Walwyn, 
interpreting  the  almost  inaudible  voice 
of  her  husband,  bade  that  Humfrey 
should  be  called  in  to  tell  his  own 
story. 

Hands  were  held  out  in  greeting, 
and  blessings  murmured,  as  the  groom 
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entered,  looking  battered  and  worn,  and 
towing  low  in  confusion  at  being  thus 
unusually  conspicuous,  and  having  to 
tell  his  story  to  the  whole  assembled 
family.  To  the  first  anxious  question  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  young  Lord,  he 
replied,  "  Marry,  my  Ladj^,  the  life  is 
yet  in  him,  and  that  is  all.  He  hath 
been  shot  through  the  head  and  body, 
and  slashed  about  the  face  so  as  it  is  a 
shame  to  see.  Nor  hath  he  done  aught 
these  three  weary  weeks  but  moan  from 
time  to  time  so  as  it  is  enough  to  break 
one's  heart  to  hear  him ;  and  I  fear  me 
'tis  but  bringing  him  home  to  die." 

"  Even  so,  God  be  thanked  ;  and  you, 
too,  honest  Humfrey,"  said  Lady  Wal- 
wyn.  "  Let  us  hear  when  and  how  this 
deed  was  done.J' 

"  Why,  that,  my  Lord,  I  can't  so  well 
say,  being  that  I  was  not  with  him ; 
more's  the  pity,  or  I'd  have  known  the 
reason  why,  or  ever  they  laid  a  finger 
on  him.  But  when  Master  Landry,  his 
French  foster-brother,  comes,  he  will 
resolve  you  in  his  own  tongue.  I  can't 
parleyvoo  with  him,  but  he's  an  honest 
rogue  for  a  Frenchman,  and  'twas  he 
brought  off  my  young  Lord.  You  see  we 
were  all  told  to  be  aboard  the  little 
French  craft.  Master  Landry  took  me 
down  and  settled  it  all  with  the  master, 
a  French  farmer  fellow  that  came  a  horse- 
dealing  to  Paris.  I  knew  what  my 
young  Lord  was  after,  but  none  of  the 
other  varlets  did ;  and  I  went  down  and 
made  as  decent  a  place  as  I  could  be- 
tween decks.  My  Lord  and  Master 
Landry  were  gone  down  to  the  Court 
meantime,  and  we  were  to  lie  off  till  we 
heard  a  whistle  like  a  mavis  on  the  bank, 
then  come  and  take  them  aboard.  Well, 
we  waited  and  waited,  and  all  the  lights 
were  out,  and  not  a  sound  did  we  hear 
till  just  an  hour  after  midnight.  Then  a 
big  bell  rang  out,  not  like  a  decent 
Christianable  bell,  but  a  great  clash, 
then  another,  and  a  lot  of  strokes  enough 
to  take  away  one's  breath.  Then  half 
the  windows  were  lighted  up,  and  we 
heard  shots,  and  screeches,  and  splashes, 
till,  as  I  said  to  Jack  Smithers,  'twas  as 
if  one-half  the  place  was  murthering  the 
other.  The  farmer  got  frightened,  and 
would  have  been  off;  but  when  I  saw 


what  he  was  at,  '  No,'  says  I,  '  not  an 
inch  do  we  budge  without  news  of  my 
Lord.'  So  Jack  stood  by  the  rope,  and 
let  them  see  that  'twas  as  much  as  their 
life  was  worth  to  try  to  unmoor.  Mercy, 
what  a  night  it  was  !  Shrieks  and 
shouts,  and  shots  and  howls,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  splashes  into  the 
river ;  and  by  and  by  \ve  saw  the  poor 
murthered  creatures  come  floating  by. 
The  farmer,  he  had  some  words  with  one 
of  the  boats  near,  and  I  heard  somewhat 
of  Huguenot  and  Hereteek,  and  I  knew 
that  was  what  they  called  good  Protes- 
tants. Then  up  comes  the  farmer  with 
his  sons  looking  mighty  ugly  at  us,  and 
signing  that  unless  we  let  them  be  off 
'twould  be  the  worse  for  us  ;  and  we 
began  to  think  as  how  we  had  best  be 
set  ashore,  and  go  down  the  five  of  us 
to  see  if  we  could  stand  by  my  young 
Lord  in  some  strait,  or  give  notice  to  my 
Lord  Ambassador." 

"  God  reward  you  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Walwyn. 

"  'Twas  only  our  duty,  my  Lady,'' 
gruffly  answered  Humfrey  ;  "  but  just  as 
Hal  had  got  on  the  quay,  what  should  I 
see  but  Master  Landry  coming  down  the 
street  with  my  young  Lord  on  his  back  ! 
I  can  tell  you  he  was  well-nigh  spent ; 
and  just  then  half  a  dozen  butcherly 
villains  came  out  on  him,  bawling, 
'  Tu-y  !  tu-y  ! '  which  it  seems  means 
'  kill,  kill.'  He  turned  about  and  showed 
them  that  he  had  got  a  white  sleeve  and 
white  cross  in  his  bonnet,  like  them,  the 
rascals,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
he  was  only  going  to  throw  the  corpse 
into  the  river.  I  doubted  him  then  my- 
self ;  but  he  caught  sight  of  us,  and  in 
bis  fashion  of  talk  with  us,  called  out  to 
us  to  help,  for  there  was  life  still.  So 
two  of  us  took  my  Lord,  and  the  other 
three  gave  the  beggarly  French  cut- 
throats as  good  as  they  meant  for  us  ; 
while  Landry  shouted  to  the  farmer  to 
wait,  and  we  got  aboard,  and  made  right 
away  down  the  river.  But  never  a  word 
has  the  poor  young  gentleman  spoken, 
though  Master  Landry  has  done  all  a 
barber  or  a  sick-nurse  could  do  ;  and  he 
got  us  past  the  cities  by  showing  the 
papers  in  my  Lord's  pocket,  so  that  we 
got  safe  to  the  farmer's  place.  There  we 
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lay  till  we  could  get  a  boat  to  Jersey, 
and  thence  again  home  ;  and  maybe  my 
young  Lord  will  mend  now  Mistress 
Cecily  will  have  the  handling  of  him." 

"That  is  in  the  wisest  Hands,  good 
Humfrey,"  said  Lord  Walwyn,  as  the 
tears  of  feeble  age  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.  "  May  He  who  hath  brought 
the  lad  safely  so  far  spare  him  yet,  and 
raise  him  up.  But  whether  he  live  or 
die,  you  son  and  daughter  Thistlewood, 
will  look  that  the  faithfulness  of  Hum- 
frey Holt  and  his  comrades  be  never 
forgotten  or  unrewarded." 

Humfrey  again  muttered  something 
about  no  more  than  his  duty ;  but  by 
this  time  sounds  were  heard  betokening 
the  approach  of  the  melancholy  pro- 
cession, who,  having  been  relieved  by  a 
relay  of  servants  sent  at  once  from  the 
house,  were  bearing  home  the  wounded 
youth.  Philip  first  of  all  dashed  in 
hurrying  and  stumbling.  He  had  been 
unprepared  by  hearing  Humfrey's  ac- 
count, and  impetuous  and  affectionate 
as  he  was,  was  entirely  unrestrained,  and 
flinging  himself  on  his  knees  with  the 
half-audible  words,  "  Oh  !  Lucy  !  Lucy  ! 
he  is  as  good  as  dead ! "  hid  his  face 
between  his  arms  on  his  sister's  lap,  and 
sobbed  with  the  abandonment  of  a  child, 
and  with  all  his  youthful  strength  ;  so 
much  adding  to  the  consternation  and 
confusion  that,  finding  all  Lucy's  gentle 
entreaties  vain,  his  father  at  last  roughly 
pulled  up  his  face  by  main  force,  and 
said,  "  Philip,  hold  your  tongue  !  Are 
we  to  have  you  on  our  hands  as  well  as 
my  Lady  1  I  shall  send  you  home  this 
moment !  Let  your  sister  go." 

This  threat  reduced  the  boy  to  silence. 
Lucy,  who  was  wanted  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring Berenger's  room,  disengaged  her- 
self ;  but  he  remained  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, his  head  buried  on  the  seat  of  the 
chair,  and  the  loud  weeping  only  forcibly 
stifled  by  forcing  his  handkerchief  into 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  been  in  violent 
bodily  pain.  Nor  did  he  venture  again 
to  look  up  as  the  cause  of  all  his  distress 
was  slowly  carried  into  the  hall,  corpse- 
like,  indeed.  The  bearers  had  changed 
several  times,  all  but  a  tall,  fair  Norman 
youth,  who  through  the  whole  transit 
had  supported  the  head,  endeavouring 


to  guard  it  from  shocks.  When  the 
mother  and  the  rest  came  forward,  he 
made  a  gesture  to  conceal  the  face,  say- 
ing in  French,  "Ah!  mesdames ;  this 
is  no  sight  for  you." 

Indeed  the  head  and  face  were  almost 
entirely   hidden   by   bandages,    and    it 
was  not  till  Berenger  had  been  safely 
deposited  on  a  large  carved  bed  that  the 
anxious  relatives  were  permitted  to  per- 
ceive the    number   and   extent    of  his 
hurts;  and    truly  it  was    only  by  the 
breath,  the  vital  warmth,  and  the  heavy 
moans  when  he  was  disturbed,  or  the 
dressings  of  the  wounds  were  touched, 
that  showed  him  still  to  be  a  living  man. 
There  proved  to  be  no  less  than  four 
wounds — a    shot    through    the    right 
shoulder,    the   right   arm   also   broken 
with  a  terrible  blow  with  a  sword,   a 
broad  gash  from  the  left  temple  to  the 
right  ear,  and  worse  than  all,  "  le  baiser 
d'£ustacie,"  a  bullet- wound  where  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol  had  absolutely  been 
so  close  as  to  have  burnt  and  blackened 
the  cheek  ;  so  that  his  life  was,  as  Osbert 
averred,  chiefly  owing  to  the  assassin's 
jealousy  of  his  personal  beauty,  which 
had  directed  his  shot  to  the  cheek  rather 
than  the  head  ;  and  thus,  though  the 
bullet  had  terribly  shattered  the  upper 
jaw  and  roof  of  the  mouth,   and  had 
passed  out  through  the  back  of  the  head, 
there  was  a  hope  that  it  had  not  pene- 
trated the  seat  of  life  or  reason.     The 
other  gash  on  the  face  was  but  a  sword- 
wound,  and  though  frightful  to  look  at, 
was  unimportant,   compared  with   the 
first    wound   with    the    pistol-shot   in 
the  shoulder,  with  the  arm  broken  and 
further  injured  by  having  served  to  sus- 
pend him  round  Osbert's  neck ;  but  it 
was  a]  together  so  appalling  a  sight,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Sir  Marrnaduke 
muttered  low  but  deep  curses  on  the 
cowardly  ruffians  ;  while  his  wife  wept 
in  grief  as  violent,  though  more  silent, 
than   her  step-son's,    and   only   Cecily 
gathered  the  faintest  ray  of  hope.     The 
wounds  had  been  well  cared   for,  the 
arm  had  been  set,  the  hair  cut  away, 
and  lint  and  bandages  applied  with  a 
skill  that  surprised  her,  till  she  remem- 
bered that  Landry  Osbert  had  been  bred 
up    in    preparation    to    be    Berenger's 
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valet,  and  thus  to  practise  those  minor 
arts  of  surgery  then  required  in  a  supe- 
rior body-servant.  For  his  part,  though 
his  eyes  looked  red,  and  his  whole 
person  exhausted  by  unceasing  watch- 
ing, he  seemed  unable  to  relinquish 
the  care  of  his  master  for  a  moment,  and 
her  nunnery  French  would  not  have 
persuaded  him  of  her  sufficiency  as  a 
nurse,  had  he  not  perceived  her  tender 
touch  and  ready  skill.  These  were  what 
made  him  consent  to  leave  his  post  even 
for  a  short  meal,  and  so  soon  as  he  had 
eaten  he  was  called  to  Lord  Walwyn  to 
supply  the  further  account  which  Hum- 
frey  had  been  unable  to  give.  He  had 
waited,  he  explained,  with  a  lackey,  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  palace,  till  he  be- 
came alarmed  by  the  influx  of  armed 
men,  wearing  white  crosses  and  shirt- 
sleeves on  their  left  arms,  but  his  friend 
had  assured  him  that  his  master  had 
been  summoned  to  the  royal  bed-cham- 
ber, where  he  would  be  as  safe  as  in 
church ;  and  obtaining  from  Landry 
Osbert  himself  a  perfectly  true  assur- 
ance of  being  a  good  Catholic,  had 
supplied  him  with  the  badges  that  were 
needful  for  security.  It  was  just  then 
that  Madame's  maid  crept  down  to  his 
waiting  place  with  the  intelligence  that 
her  mistress  had  been  bolted  in,  and 
after  a  short  consultation  they  agreed  to 
go  and  see  whether  M.  le  Baron  were 
indeed  waiting,  and  if  he  were  to  warn 
him  of  the  suspicious  state  of  the  lower 
regions  of  the  palace. 

They  were  just  in  time  to  see,  but  not 
to  prevent  the  attack  upon  their  young 
master,  and  while  Veronique  fled,  scream- 
ing, Landry  Osbert,  who  had  been  thrown 
back  on  the  stairs  in  her  sudden  flight, 
recovered  himself  and  hastened  to  his 
master.  The  murderers,  after  their  blows 
had  been  struck,  had  hurried  along  the 
corridor  to  join  the  body  of  assassins, 
whose  work  they  had  in  effect  somewhat 
anticipated.  Landry,  full  of  rage  and 
despair,  was  resolved  at  least  to  save  his 
foster-brother's  corpse  from  further  in- 
sult, and  bore  it  downstairs  in  his  arms. 
On  the  way,  he  perceived  that  life  was 
not  yet  extinct,  and  resolving  to  become 
doubly  cautious,  he  sought  in  the  pocket 


for  the  purse  that  had  been  well  filled 
for  the  flight,  and  by  the  persuasive 
argument  of  gold  crowns,  obtained  egress 
from  the  door-keeper  of  the  postern, 
where  Berenger  hoped  to  have  emerged 
in  a  far  different  manner.  It  was  a 
favourable  moment,  for  the  main  body 
of  the  murderers  were  at  that  time  being- 
posted  in  the  court  by  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  ready  to  massacre  the  gentlemen 
of  the  King  of  Navarre's  suite,  and  he 
was  therefore  unmolested  by  any  claim- 
ant of  the  plunder  of  the  apparent  corpse 
he  bore  on  his  shoulders.  The  citizens 
of  Paris  who  had  been  engaged  in  their 
share  of  the  murders  for  more  than  an 
hour  before  the  tragedy  began  in  the 
Louvre,  frequently  beset  him  on  his  way 
to  the  quay,  and  but  for  the  timely  aid  of 
his  English  comrades,  he  would  hardly 
have  brought  off  his  foster-brother 
safely. 

The  pass  with  which  King  Charles 
had  provided  Berenger  for  himself  and 
his  followers  when  his  elopement  was 
first  planned,  enabled  Osbert  to  carry 
his  whole  crew  safely  past  all  the  sta- 
tions where  passports  were  demanded. 
He  had  much  wished  to  procure  surgical 
aid  at  Rouen,  but  learning  from  the 
boatmen  on  the  river  that  the  like 
bloody  scenes  were  there  being  enacted, 
he  had  decided  on  going  on  to  his  mas- 
ter's English  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
merely  trusting  to  his  own  skill  by  the 
way;  and  though  it  was  the  slightest 
possible  hope,  yet  the  healthy  state  of 
the  woimds,  and  the  mere  fact  of  life 
continuing,  had  given  him  some  faint 
trust  that  there  might  be  a  partial  re- 
covery. 

Lord  "Walwyn  repeated  his  agitated 
thanks  and  praises  for  such  devotion  to 
his  grandson. 

Osbert  bowed,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  replied — "Monseigneur  is 
good,  but  what  say  I?  Monsieur  le 
Baron  is  my  foster-brother  !  Say  that, 
and  all  is  said  in  one  word." 

He  was  then  dismissed,  with  orders 
to  take  some  rest,  but  he  obstinately  re- 
fused all  commands  in  French  or  Eng- 
lish to  go  to  bed,  and  was  found  some 
time  after  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SWEET   HEART. 

"  Ye  hae  marred  a  bonnier  face  than  your  ain." 
Dying  Words  of  the  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray. 

ONE  room,  at  Hurst  Walwyn,  though, 
large,  wainscotted,  and  well  furnished, 
bore  as  pertinaciously  the  air  of  a  cell  as 
the  appearance  of  Sister  Cecily  St.  John 
continued  like  that  of  a  nun.  There 
•was  a  large  sunny  oriel,  in  which  a  thrush 
sang  merrily  in  a  wicker  cage;  and  yet 
the  very  central  point  and  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  room  was  the  altar-like  table, 
covered  with  rich  needle-work,  with  a 
carved  ebony  crucifix  placed  on  it,  and 
on  the  wall  above,  quaint  and  stiff,  but 
lovely  featured,  delicately  tinted  pictures 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  centre,  and  of  St. 
Anne  and  St.  Cecilia  on  either  side,  with 
skies  behind  of  most  ethereal  blue,  and 
robes  tenderly  trimmed  with  gold.  A 
little  shrine  of  purple  spar,  with  a  crystal 
front,  contained  a  fragment  of  sacred 
bone ;  a  silver  shell  contained  holy 
water,  perpetuated  from  some  blessed 
by  Bishop  Ridley.  .. 

"  With  velvet  bound  and  broidered  o'er, 
Her  breviary  book  " 

lay  open  at  "  Sext,"  and  there,  too,  lay 
with  its  three  marks  at  the  Daily  Les- 
sons, the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  the  Common 
Prayer  beside  it. 

The  elder  Baron  de  Ribaumont  had 
never  pardoned  Cecily  his  single  glance 
at  that  table,  and  had  seriously  remons- 
trated with  his  father-in-law  for  per- 
mitting its  existence,  quoting  Rachel, 
Achan,  and  Maachah.  Yet  he  never 
knew  of  the  hair-cloth  smock,  the  disci- 
pline, the  cord  and  sack-cloth  that  lay 
stored  in  the  large  carved  awmry,  and 
were  secretly  in  use  on  every  fast  or 
vigil,  not  with  any  notion  of  merit,  but 
of  simple  obedience,  and  with  even 
deeper  comprehension  and  enjoyment  of 
their  spiritual  significance,  of  which,  in 
her  cloister  life,  she  had  comprehended 
little. 

It  was  not  she,  however,  who  knelt 
•with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands 
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before  the  altar-table,  the  winter  sun- 
beams making  the  shadows  of  the  ivy 
sprays  dance  upon  the  deep  mourning 
dress  and  pale  cheek.  The  eyelashes 
were  heavy  with  tear-drops,  and  veiled 
eyes  that  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 
region  of  calm,  like  the  light  quiver- 
ing of  the  lips  showed  that  here  was 
the  beginning  of  the  course  of  trial 
through  which  serenity  might  be  won, 
and  for  ever. 

By  and  by  the  latch  was  raised,  and 
Cecily  came  forward.  Lucy  rose  quickly 
to  her  feet,  and  while  giving  and  return- 
ing a  fond  embrace,  asked  with  her  eyes 
the  question  that  Cecily  answered,  "  Still 
in  the  same  lethargy.  The  only  shade  of 
sense  that  I  have  seen  is  an  unclosing  of 
the  eyes,  a  wistful  look  whenever  the 
door  opened,  and  a  shiver  through  all 
his  frame  whenever  the  great  bell 
rings,  till  my  lord  forbade  it  to  bo 
sounded." 

"  That  frightful  bell  that  the  men  told 
us  of,"  said  Lucy,  shuddering;  "0! 
what  a  heart  that  murderess  must  have 
had." 

"  Hold,  Lucy  !  How  should  we  jxidge 
her,  who  may  at  this  moment  be  weep- 
ing in  desolation  1 " 

Lucy  looked  up  astonished.  "  Aunt," 
she  said,  "  you  have  been  so  long  shufc 
up  with  him  that  you  hardly  can  have 
heard  all — how  she  played  fast  and 
loose,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  pageant 
put  off  the  flight  from  the  time  when  it 
would  have  been  secure  even  until  that 
dreadful  eve  ! " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Cecily.  "  I  fear 
me  much  that  her  sin  has  been  great ; 
yet,  Lucy,  it  were  better  to  pray  for  her 
than  to  talk  wildly  against  her." 

"  Alas  ! "  murmured  Lucy,  "  I  could 
bear  it  and  glory  in  it  when  it  seemed 
death  for  the  faith's  sake,  but,"  and  the 
tears  burst  out,  "to  find  he  was  only 
trapped  and  slain  for  the  sake  of  a  faith- 
less girl — and  that  he  should  love  her 
still." 

"  She  is  his  wife,"  said  Cecily.  "  Child, 
from  my  soul  I  grieve  for  you,  but  none 
the  less  must  I,  if  no  other  will,  keep 
before  your  eyes  that  oiir  Berenger!s 
faith  belongs  solely  to  her." 
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..  *4You — you  never  would  have  let  me 
forget  it,"  said  Lucy.  "  Indeed  I  am 
more  maidenly  when  not  alone  with  you ! 
I  know  verily  that  he  is  loyal,  and  that 
my  hatred  to  her  is  more  than  is  meet. 
I  will  —  I  will  pray  for  her,  but  I 
would  that  you  were  in  your  convent 
still,  and  that  I  could  hide  me  there." 

"  That  were  scarce  enough,"  said 
Cecily.  "One  sister  we  had  who  had 
fled  to  our  house  to  hide  her  grief  when 
her  betrothed  had  wedded  another.  She 
took  her  sorrows  for  her  vocation,  strove 
to  hurry  on  her  vows,  and  when  they 
were  taken,  she  chafed  and  fretted  under 
them.  It  was  she  who  wrote  to  the 
commissioner  the  letter  that  led  to  the 
visitation  of  our  house,  and  moreover, 
she  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  married." 

"  To  her  own  lover  ? " 

"  No,  to  a  brewer  at  Winchester  !  I 
say  not  that  you  could  ever  be  like  poor 
sister  Bridget,  but  only  that  the  cloister 
has  no  charm  to  still  the  heart — Prayer 
and  duty  can  do  as  much  without  as 
within." 

"  When  we  deemed  her  worthy,  I  was 
glad  of  his  happiness,"  said  Lucy, 
thoughtfully. 

"  You  did,  my  dear,  and  I  rejoiced — 
Think  now  how  grievous  it  must  be 
with  her,  if  she,  as  I  fear  she  may, 
yielded  her  heart  to  those,  who  told  her 
that  to  ensnare  him  was  her  duty,  or,  if 
indeed  she  were  as  much  deceived  as 
he." 

,  "  Then  she  will  soon  be  comforted," 
said  Lucy,  still  with  some  bitterness  in 
her  voice  ;  bitterness  of  which  she  her- 
self was  perhaps  conscious,  for  suddenly 
dropping  on  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face, 
and  cried,  "  0  help  me  to  pray  for  her, 
Aunt  Cecily,  and  that  I  may  do  her 
wrong  no  more  !  " 

And  Cecily  in  her  low  conventual 
chant,  sang,  almost  under  her  breath, 
the  noonday  Latin  hymn,  the  words  of 
which,  long  familiar  to  Lucy,  had  never 
as  yet  so  come  home  to  her. 

"  Quench  Thou  the  fires  of  heat  and  strife, 

The  wasting  fever  of  the  heart ; 
From  perils  guard  our  feeble  life, 
And  to  our  souls  Thy  help  impart. 

Cecily's  judgment  would  have  been 


thought  weakly  charitable  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Mr.  Adderley  had 
been  forwarded  by  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  arriving 
in  a  mood  of  such  self-reproach  as 
would  be  deemed  abject,  by  persons 
used  to  the  modern  relations  between 
noblemen  and  their  chaplains,  was  ex- 
hilarated by  the  unlocked  for  comfort 
of  rinding  his  young  charge  at  least 
living,  and  in  his  grandfather's  house. 
From  his  narrative, Walsingham's  letters, 
and  Osbert's  account,  Lord  Walwyn  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Black  Ribau- 
monts  had  thought  the  massacre  afavour- 
able  moment  for  sweeping  the  only 
survivor  of  the  White  or  elder  branch 
away,  and  that  not  only  had  royalty  lent 
itself  to  the  cruel  project,  but  that  as 
Diane  de  Eibaumont  had  failed  as  a  bait, 
the  young  espoused  wife  had  herself  been 
employed  to  draw  him  into  the  snare, 
and  secure  his  presence  at  the  slaughter- 
house, away  from  his  safe  asylum  at  the 
Ambassador's,  or  even  in  the  King's 
garde-robe.  It  was  an  unspeakably 
frightful  view  to  take  of  the  case,  yet 
scarcely  worse  than  the  reality  of  many 
of  the  dealings  of  those  with  whom  the 
poor  young  girl  had  been  associated  : 
certainly  not  worse  than  the  crimes,  the 
suspicion  of  which  was  resting  on  the  last 
dowager  Queen  of  France  ;  and  all  that 
could  be  felt  by  the  sorrowing  family, 
was  comfort,  that  at  least  corruption  of 
mind  had  either  not  been  part  of  the 
game,  or  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  by 
all  testimony,  the  victim  was  still  the 
same  innocent  boy.  This  was  all  their 
relief,  while  for  days,  for  weeks,  Berenger 
de  Eibaumont  lay  in  a  trance  or  torpor 
between  life  and  death.  Sometimes,  as 
Cecily  had  said,  his  eyes  turned  with  a 
startled  wistfulness  towards  the  door, 
and  the  sound  of  a  bell  seemed  to  thrill 
him  with  a  start  of  agony  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  he  neither  appeared  to  see  or 
hear,  and  a  few  moans  were  the  only 
sounds  that  escaped  him.  The  Queen,  in 
her  affection  for  her  old  friend,  and  her 
strong  feeling  for  the  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre, sent  down  the  court  physician,  who 
turned  him  about,  and  elicited  sundry 
heavy  groans,  but  could  do  no  more 
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than  enjoin  patient  waiting  on  the  bene- 
ficent powers  of  nature  in  early  youth. 
His  visit  produced  one  benefit,  namely, 
the  strengthening  of  Cecily  St.  John's 
hands  against  the  charms,  elixirs  and 
nostrums  with  which  Lady  Thistlewood's 
friends  supplied  her, — plasters  from  the 
•cunning  women  of  Lyme  Eegis,  made  of 
powder  of  giants'  bones,  and  snakes 
prayed  into  stone  by  St.  Aldhelm,  pills 
of  live  woodlice,  and  fomentations  of 
living  earthworms  and  spiders.  Great 
•was  the  censure  incurred  by  Lady  Wal- 
wyn  for  refusing  to  let  such  remedies 
b-3  tried  on  her  grandson.  And  he  was 
•so  much  more  her  child  than  his 
mother's,  that  Dame  Annora  durst  do 
no  more  than  maunder. 

In  this  perfect  rest,  it  seemed  as  if 
after  a  time,  "the  powers  of  nature" 
did  begin  to  rally,  there  were  appear- 
-ances  of  healing  about  the  wounds,  the 
difference  between  sleeping  and  waking 
"became  more  evident,  the  eyes  lost 
the  painful,  half-closed,  vacant  look, 
t>ut  were  either  shut,  or  opened  with 
languid  recognition.  The  injuries  were 
such  as  to  exclude  him  from  almost 
every  means  of  expression,  the  wound 
in  his  mouth  made  speech  impossible, 
and  his  right  arm  was  not  available  for 
signs.  It  was  only  the  clearness  of  his 
•eyes,  and  their  response  to  what  was 
said,  that  showed  that  his  mind  was 
recovering  tone,  and  then  he  seemed 
only  alive  to  the  present,  and  to  per- 
ceive nothing  but  what  related  to  his 
suffering  and  its  alleviations.  The  wist- 
fulness  that  had  shown  itself  at  first 
was  gone,  and  even  when  he  improved 
enough  to  establish  a  language  of  signs 
with  eye,  lip  or  left  hand,  Cecily  became 
convinced  that  he  had  little  or  no 
memory  of  recent  occurrences,  and  that 
finding  himself  at  home  among  familiar 
laces,  his  still  dormant  perceptions 
demanded  no  further  explanation. 

This  blank  was  the  most  favourable 
state  for  his  peace  and  for  his  recovery, 
and  it  was  of  long  duration,  lasting  even 
till  he  had  made  so  much  progress  that 
he  could  leave  his  bed,  and  even  speak 
a  few  words,  though  his  weakness  was 
much  prolonged  by  the  great  difficulty 


with  which  he  could  take  nourishment. 
About  two  winters  before,  Cecily  had 
successfully  nursed  him  through  a 
severe  attack  of  small  pox,  and  she 
thought  that  he  confounded  his  present 
state  with  the  former  illness,  when  he 
had  had  nearly  the  same  attendants 
and  sxirroundings  as  at  present ;  and  that 
his  faculties  were  not  yet  roused  enough 
to  perceive  the  incongruity. 

Once  or  twice  he  showed  surprise  at 
visits  from  his  mother  or  Philip,  who 
had  then  been  entirely  kept  away  from 
him,  and  about  Christmas  he  brightened 
so  much,  and  awoke  to  things  about  him 
so  much  more  fully,  that  Cecily  thought 
the  time  of  recollection  could  not  be 
much  longer  deferred.  Any  noise,  how- 
ever, seemed  so  painful  to  him,  that  the 
Christmas  festivities  were  held  at  Combe 
Manor  instead  of  Hurst  Walwyn  ;  only 
after  chiirch,  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady 
Thistlewood  came  in  to  make  him  a 
visit,  as  he  sat  in  a  large  easy-chair  by 
his  bedroom-fire,  resting  after  having 
gone  through  as  much  of  the  rites  of 
the  day  as  he  was  able  for,  with  Mr. 
Adderley.  The  room  looked  very  cheer- 
ful with  the  bright  wood-fire  on  the 
open  hearth,  shining  on  the  gay  tapestry 
hangings,  and  the  dark  wood  of  the 
carved  bed.  The  evergreen-decked 
window  shimmered  with  sunshine,  and 
even  the  patient,  leaning  back  among 
crimson  cushions,  though  his  face  and 
head  were  ghastly  enough  wherever 
they  were  not  covered  with  patches  and 
bandages,  still  had  a  pleasant  smile 
with  lip  and  eye  to  thank  his  step- 
father for  his  cheery  wishes  of  "a  merry 
Christmas,  at  least  one  better  in  health." 

"  I  did  not  bring  the  little  wenches, 
Berenger,  lest  they  should  weary  you," 
said  his  mother. 

Berenger  looked  alarmed,  and  said 
with  the  indistinctness  with  which  he 
always  spoke,  "  Have  they  caught  it  1 
Are  they  marked  ] " 

"  No,  no,  not  like  you,  my  boy," 
said  Sir  Marmaduke,  sufficiently  aware  of 
Berenger's  belief  to  be  glad  to  keep  it 
up,  and  yet  obliged  to  walk  to  the 
window  to  hide  his  diversion  at  the 
notion  of  his  little  girls  catching  the 
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contagion  of  sword  gashes  and  bullet- 
wounds.  Dame  Annora  prattled  on, 
"  But  they  have  sent  you  their  Christ- 
mas gifts  by  me,  poor  children,  they 
have  long  been  busied  with  them,  and 
I  fancy  Lucy  did  half  herself.  See  this 
kerchief  is  hemmed  by  little  Dolly,  and 
here  are  a  pair  of  bands  and  cuffs  to 
match,  that  Nanny  and  Bessy  have  been 
broidering  with  their  choicest  stitchery." 
Berenger  smiled,  took,  expressed 
admiration  by  gesture,  and  then  said  in 
a  dreamy,  uncertain  manner,  "Me- 
thought  I  had  some  gifts  for  them;" 
then  looking  round  the  room,  his  eye 
fell  on  a  small  brass-bound  casket 
which  had  travelled  with  him  to  hold 
his  valuables  ;  he  pointed  to  it  with  a 
pleased  look,  as  Sir  Marmaduke  lifted 
it  and  placed  it  on  a  chair  by  his  side. 
The  key,  a  small  ornamental  brass  one, 
was  in  his  purse,  not  far  off,  and  Lady 
Thistlewood  was  full  of  exceeding  satis- 
faction at  the  unpacking  not  only  of 
foreign  gifts,  but  as  she  hoped,  of  the 
pearls  ;  Cecily  meantime  stole  quietly 
in,  to  watch  that  her  patient  was  not 
over-wearied. 

He  was  resuming  the  use  of  his  right 
arm,  though  it  was  still  weak  and  stiff, 
and  he  evidently  had  an  instinct  against 
letting  any  one  deal  with  that  box  but 
himself;  he  tried  himself  to  unlock  it, 
and  though  forced  to  leave  this  to  Sir 
Marmaduke,  still  leant  over  it  when 
opened,  as  if  to  prevent  his  mother's 
curious  glances  from  penetrating  its 
recesses,  and  allowed  no  hands  near  it 
but  his  own.  He  first  brought  out  a 
pretty  feather  fan,  saying  as  he  held  it 
to  his  mother ;  "  For  Kan,  I  promised  it. 
It  was  bought  at  the  Halles,"  he  added, 
more  dreamily. 

Then  again  he  dived,  and  brought 
out  a  wax  medallion  of  Our  Lady 
guarded  by  angels,  and  made  the  sign 
that  always  brought  Cecily  to  him.  He 
held  it  up  to  her  with  a  puzzled  smile, 
saying,  "  They  thought  me  a  mere  Papist 
for  buying  it — M.  de  Teligny,  I  think 
it  was." 

They  had  heard  how  the  good  and 
beloved  Teligny  had  been  shot  down  on 
the  roof  of  his  father-in-law's  house,  by 


rabid  assassins,  strangers  to  his  person, 
when  all  who  knew  him  had  spared 
him,  from  love  to  his  gentle  nature ;  and: 
the  name  gave  a  strange  thrill. 

He  muttered  something  about 
"  Pedlar, — Montpipeau," — and  still  con- 
tinued. Then  came  a  small  silver 
casket,  diffusing  an  odour  of  attar  of 
roses — he  leant  back  in  his  chair — and 
his  mother  would  have  taken  it  from 
him,  supposing  him  overcome  by  the- 
scent,  but  he  held  it  fast  and  shook  his 
head,  saying,  "  For  Lucy, — but  she  must 
give  it  herself.  She  gave  up  any  gift 
for  herself  for  it — she  said  we  needed 
no  love-tokens."  And  he  closed  his  eyes. 
Dame  Annora  plunged  into  the  unpack- 
ing, and  brought  out  a  pocket-mirror 
with  enamelled  cupids  in  the  corners, 
addressed  to  herself;  and  then  came 
upon  Berenger's  own. 

Again  came  a  fringed  pair  of  gloves 
among  the  personal  jewellery  such 
as  gentlemen  were  wont  to  wear, 
the  rings,  clasps  and  brooches  he  had 
carried  from  home.  Dame  Annora's 
impatience  at  last  found  vent  in  the 
exclamation,  "  The  pearls,  son ;  I  do  not 
see  the  chaplet  of  pearls." 

"  She  had  them,"  answered  Berenger, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "  to  wear  at  the- 
masque." 

«  She " 

Sir  Marmaduke's  great  hand  chokedr 
as  it  were,  the  query  on  his  wife's  lips, 
unseen  by  her  son,  who,  as  if  the  words 
had  touched  some  chord,  was  more 
eagerly  seeking  in  the  box,  and  presently 
drew  out  a  bow  of  carnation  ribbon  with- 
a  small  piece  of  paper  full  of  pin-holes 
attached  to  it.  At  once  he  carried  it  to 
his  lips,  kissed  it  fervently,  and  then, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair,  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  gather  up  the  memory  that  had 
prompted  the  impulse,  knitted  his  brows 
together,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Where  is  she?" 

His  mother  tried  the  last  antecedent. 
"  Lucy  ?  she  shall  come  and  thank  you 
to-morrow." 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  vehement 
negative,  beckoned  Cecily  impatiently, 
and  said  earnestly,  "  Is  it  the  contagion  ?' 
Is  she  sick?  I  will  go  to  her." 
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Cecily  and  Sir  Marmaduke  both 
replied  with,  a  "  ISTo,  no  ! "  and  were 
thankful,  though  in  much  suspense  at 
the  momentary  pause,  while  again  he 
leant  back  on  the  cushions,  looked 
steadily  at  the  pin-holes,  that  formed 
themselves  into  the  word  "  Sweet  heart," 
then  suddenly  began  to  draw  up  the 
loose  sleeve  of  his  wrapping-gown,  and 
unbutton  the  wristband  of  his  right 
sleeve.  His  mother  tried  to  help  him, 
asking  if  he  had  hurt  or  tired  his  arm. 
They  would  have  been  almost  glad  to 
hear  that  it  was  so,  but  he  shook  her  off 
impatiently,  and  the  next  moment  had 
a  view  of  the  freshly  skinned  over,  but 
still  wide  and  gaping  gash  on  his  arm. 
He  looked  for  a  brief  space,  and  said, 
"  It  is  a  sword-cut." 

"Truly  it  is,  lad,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
"  and  a  very  bad  one,  happily  whole ! 
Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  seen  it  ? " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  presently  burst 
out  again,  "  Then  it  is  no  dream  ?  Sir — 
Have  I  been  to  France  1 " 

"Yes,  my  son,  you  have,"  said  Sir 
Marmaduke,  gently  and  with  more 
tenderness  than  could  have  been  looked 
for  ;  "  but  what  passed  there  is  much 
better  viewed  as  a  dream,  and  cast 
behind  your  back." 

Berenger  had,  while  he  spoke,  taken 
up  the  same  little  mirror  where  he  had 
once  admired  himself ;  and  as  he  beheld 
the  scar  and  plaster  that  disfigured  his 
face,  with  a  fresh  start  of  recollection, 
muttered  over,  "  '  Barbouiller  ce  chien  de 
visage' — aye,  so  he  said.  I  felt  the 
pistol's  muzzle  touch  !  Narcisse  !  Has 
God  had  mercy  on  me  ?  I  prayed  Him. 
'  Ah  !  le  baiser  d'Eustacie ' — so  he  said. 
I  was  waiting  in  the  dark.  Why  did 
he  come  instead  of  her  ?  Oh !  father, 
where  is  she  ? " 

It  was  a  sore  task,  but  Sir  Marmaduke 
went  bravely  and  bluntly,  though  far 
from  unkindly,  to  the  point :  "  She 
remains  with  her  friends  in  France." 

There  the  youth's  look  of  utter  horror 
and  misery  shocked  and  startled  them 
all,  and  he  groaned  rather  than  said, 
"  Left  there  !  Left  to  them  !  What 
have  I  done  to  leave  her  there  ?  " 


"  Come,  Berenger,  this  will  not  serve," 
said  his  mother,  trying  to  rouse  and 
cheer  him.  "  You  should  rather  be 
thankful  that  when  you  had  been  so 
foully  ensnared  by  their  wiles,  good 
Osbert  brought  you  off  with  your  life 
away  from  those  bloody  doings.  Yes, 
you  may  thank  Heaven  and  Osbert,  for 
you  are  the  only  one  of  them  living 
now." 

"Of  whom,  mother?" 

"  Of  all  the  poor  Protestants  that  like 
you  were  deluded  by  the  pack  of  mur- 
derers over  there."  "  What," — fancying 
it  would  exhilarate  him  to  hear  of  his 
own  escape — "  you  knew  not  that  the 
bloody  Guise  and  the  Paris  cut-throats 
rose  and  slew  every  Huguenot  they 
could  lay  hands  on  ?  Why,  did  not  the 
false  wench  put  off  your  foolish  runaway 
project  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting 
you  into  the  trap  on  the  night  of  the 
massacre  1 " 

He  looked  with  a  piteous,  appealing 
glance  from  her  to  Cecily  and  Sir 
Marmaduke,  as  if  in  hopes  that  they 
would  contradict. 

"  Too  true,  my  lad,"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke. "  It  is  Heaven's  good  mercy  that 
Osbert  carried  you  out  alive.  No  other 
Protestant  left  the  palace  alive  but  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  his  cousin,  who 
turned  renegades." 

"  And  she  is  left  there  ? "  he  repeated. 

"  Heed  her  not,  my  dear  boy,"  began 
his  mother;  "you  are  safe,  and  must 
forget  her  ill-faith  and " 

Berenger  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  this 
speech — he  held  out  his  hands  as  if 
stunned  and  dizzied,  and  only  said,  or 
rather  indicated,  "  Let  me  lie  down." 

His  step-father  almost  carried  him 
across  the  room,  and  laid  him  on  his 
bed,  where  he  turned  away  from  the 
light  and  shut  his  eyes ;  but  the  knot  of 
ribbon  and  the  pin-pricked  word  was 
still  in  his  hand,  and  his  mother  longed 
to  take  away  the  token  of  this  false  love, 
as  she  believed  it.  The  great  clock 
struck  the  hour  for  her  to  go.  "  Leave 
him  quiet,"  said  Cecily,  gently ;  "  he 
can  bear  no  more  now.  I  will  send  over 
in  the  evening  to  let  you  know  how  he 
fares." 
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"  But  that  lie  should  be  so  set  on  the 
little  bloodthirsty  baggage,"  sighed  Lady 
Thistle  wood  ;  and  then  going  up  to  her 
son,  she  poured  out  her  explanation  of 
being  unable  to  stay,  as  her  parents  were 
already  at  the  Manor,  with  no  better 
entertainers  than  Lucy,  Philip,  and  the 
children.  She  thanked  him  for  the 
gifts,  which  she  would  take  to  them 
with  his  love.  All  this  passed  by  him 
as  though  he  heard  it  not,  but  when 
leaning  down  she  kissed  his  forehead, 
and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  withdraw 
the  knot  of  ribbon,  his  fingers  closed  on 
it  with  a  grasp  like  steel,  so  cold  were 
they,  yet  so  fast. 

Sir  Marmaduke  lingereda  few  moments 
behind  her ,  and  Berenger  opening  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  see  whether  solitude  had  been 
achieved,  found  the  kind-hearted  knight 
gazing  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"  Berry,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  bear  it  like 
a  man.  I  know  how  hard  it  is.  There's 
not  a  woman  of  them  all  that  an  honest, 
plain  Englishman  has  a  chance  with, 
when  a  smooth-tongued  Frenchman 
comes  round  her  !  But  a  man  may  live 
a  true  and  honest  life  however  sore  his 
heart  may  be,  and  God  Almighty  makes 
it  np  to  him  if  he  faces  it  out  manfully." 

Good  Sir  Marmaduke  in  his  sympathy 
had  utterly  forgotten  both  Berenger's 
French  blood,  and  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  very  smooth-tongued  interloper 
who  had  robbed  his  life  of  its  first 
bloom.  Berenger  was  altogether  unequal 
to  do  more  than  murmur,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  in  response  to  the  kindness, 
"  You  do  not  know  her." 

"  Ah  !  poor  lad."  Sir  Marmaduke 
shook  his  head  and  left  him  to  Cecily. 

After  the  first  shock,  Berenger  never 
rested  till  he  had  made  Osbert,  Mr. 
Adderley,  and  Cecily  tell  him  all  they 
knew,  and  asked  by  name  after  those 
whom  he  had  known  best  at  Paris. 
Alas  !  of  all  those,  save  such  as  had  been 
in  the  Ambassador's  house,  there  was 
but  one  account  to  give.  Venerable 
warrior,  noble -hearted  youth,  devoted 
pastor,  all  alike  had  perished  ! 

This  frightful  part  of  the  story  was 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  had  been 
probably  the  earliest  victim  in  the 


Louvre,  as  being  the  special  object  of 
private  malice,  which  had  contrived  to 
involve  him  in  the  general  catastrophe  ; 
and  his  own  recollections  carried  him 
only  to  the  flitting  of  lights  and  ringing 
of  bells,  that  had  made  him  imagine  that 
an  alarm  of  fire  would  afford  a  good 
opportunity  of  escape,  if  she  would  but 
come.  A  cloaked  figure  had  approached, 
— he  had  held  out  his  arms — met  that 
deadly  stroke — heard  the  words  hissed 
in  his  ear. 

He  owned  that  for  some  time  past 
strange  recollections  had  been  flitting 
through  his  mind — a  perpetual  unsatis- 
fied longing  for,  and  expectation  of  his 
wife,  and  confused  impressions  of  scenes 
and  people  that  harrassed  him  per- 
petually, even  when  he  could  not  discern 
between  dreams  and  reality ;  but  know- 
ing that  he  had  been  very  ill,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  account  for  everything 
as  delirious  fancies,  but  had  become 
increasingly  distressed  by  their  vivid- 
ness, confusion,  and  want  of  outward 
confirmation.  At  last  these  solid 
tokens  and  pledges  from  that  time 
had  brought  certainty  back,  and  with 
it  the  harmony  and  clearness  of  his 
memory :  and  the  strong  affection,  that 
even  his  oblivion  had  not  extinguished, 
now  recurred  in  all  its  warmth  to  its 
object. 

Four  months  had  passed,  as  he  now- 
discovered,  since  that  night  when  he  had 
hoped  to  have  met  Eustacie,  and  she 
must  be  believing  him  dead.  His  first 
measure  on  the  following  day  when  he 
had  been  dressed  and  seated  in  his  chair- 
was  to  send  for  his  casket,  and  with  his 
slow  stiif  arm,  write  thus  : — 

"  MON  CCEUR,  MY  OWN  SWEETHEART, — 

Hast  thou  thought  me  dead,  and  thy- 
self deserted1?  Osbert  will  tell  thee 
all,  and  why  I  can  scarce  write.  Trust 
thyself  to  him  to  bring  to  me.  I  shall, 
be  whole  seeing  thee.  Or  if  thou  canst 
not  come  with  him,  write  or  send  me 
the  least  token  by  him,  and  I  will  come 
and  bear  thee  home  so  soon  as  I  can  put 
foot  in  stirrup.  Would  that  I  could 
write  all  that  is  in  my  heart ! 

"TlIY   HUSBAXD." 
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It  was  all  that  either  head  or  hand 
would  enable  him  to  say,  but  he  had  the 
fullest  confidence  in  Landry  Osbert,  who 
was  one  of  the  few  who  understood  him 
at  half  a  word.  He  desired  Osbert  to 
seek  the  lady  out  wherever  she  might  be, 
whether  still  at  court  or  in  a  convent, 
convey  the  letter  to  her  if  possible,  and 
if  she  could  by  any  means  escape,  obtain 
from  Chateau  Leurre  such  an  escort  as 
she  could  come  to  England  with.  If,  as 
was  too  much  to  be  feared,  she  was  under 
too  close  restraint,  Osbert  should  send 
intelligence  home,  as  he  could  readily  do 
through  the  Ambassador's  household,  and 
Berenger  trusted  by  that  time  to  be  able 
to  take  measures  for  claiming  her  in 
person. 

Osbert  readily  undertook  everything, 
but  supplies  for  his  journey  were  needed, 
and  there  was  an  absolute  commotion 
in  the  house  when  it  was  known  that 
Berenger  had  been  writing  to  his  faith- 
less spouse,  and  wishing  to  send  for  her. 
Lord  Walwyn  came  up  to  visit  his  grand- 
son, and  explain  to  him  with  much  pity 
and  consideration  that  he  considered 
such  a  step  as  vain,  and  only  likely  to 
lead  to  further  insult.  Berenger's  respect 
forced  him  to  listen  without  interrup- 
tion, and  though  he  panted  to  answer, 
it  was  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  for 
the  old  lord  was  becoming  deaf,  and 
could  not  catch  the  indistinct,  agitated 
words — 

"  My  lord,  she  is  innocent  as  day," 

"  Ah  !     Amen,  boy." 

"  I  pledge  my  life  on  her  love  and 
innocence." 

"  Love  !  yes,  my  poor  boy  ;  but  if  she 
be  unworthy  ?  Eh  1  Cecily,  what  says 
he?" 

"  He  is  sure  of  her  innocence,  sir." 

"That  is  of  course.  But,  my  dear 
lad,  you  will  soon  learn  that  even  a 
gentle,  good  woman  who  has  a  con- 
science-keeper, is  too  apt  to  think  her 
very  sense  of  right  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  what  she  calls  her  religion. — 
What  is  it,  what  is  he  telling  you, 
Cecily]" 

"  She  was  ready  to  be  one  of  us," 
Berenger  said,  with  a  great  effort  to 
make  it  clear. 


"Ah,  a  further  snare.  Poor  child. 
The  very  softest  of  them  become  the 
worst  deceivers,  and  the  kindred  who 
have  had  the  charge  of  her  all  their  life 
could  no  doubt  bend  her  will." 

"  Sir,"  said  Berenger,  finding  argu- 
ment impossible,  "if  you  will  but  let 
me  despatch  Osbert,  her  answer  will 
prove  to  you  what  she  is." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said 
Lord  Walwyn,  when  he  had  heard  it 
repeated  by  Cecily.  "  It  is,  of  course, 
needful  that  both  she  and  her  relations 
should  be  aware  of  Berenger's  life,  and  I 
trow  nothing  but  the  reply  will  convince 
him." 

"Convince  him!"  muttered  Berenger. 
"  0  that  I  could  make  him.  understand. 
What  a  wretch  I  am  to  have  no  voice  to 
defend  her ! " 

"  What  ? "  said  the  old  lord  again. 

"Only  that  I  could  speak,  sir;  you 
should  know  why  it  is  sacrilege  to  doubt 
her." 

"  Ah !  well,  we  will  not  wound  you, 
my  son,  while  talk  is  vain.  You  shall 
have  the  means  of  sending  your  groom, 
if  thus  you  will  set  your  mind  at  rest, 
though  I  had  rather  have  trusted  to 
Walsingham's  dealing.  I  will  myself 
give  him  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis,  to  for- 
ward him  on  his  way ;  and  should  the 
young  lady  prove  willing  to  hold  to  her 
contract  and  come  to  you  here,  I  will 
pray  him  to  do  everything  to  aid  her 
that  may  be  consistent  with  his  duty  in 
his  post." 

This  was  a  great  and  wonderful  con- 
cession for  Lord  Walwyn,  and  Berenger 
was  forced  to  be  contented  with  it,  though 
it  galled  him  terribly  to  have  Eustacie 
distrusted,  and  be  unable  to  make  his 
vindication  even  heard  or  understood,  as 
well  as  to  be  forced  to  leave  her  rescue, 
and  even  his  own  explanation  to  her,  to 
a  mere  servant. 

This  revival  of  his  memory  had  not 
at  all  conduced  to  his  progress  in  re- 
covery. His  brain  was  in  no  state  for 
excitement  or  agitation,  and  pain  and 
confusion  were  the  consequence,  and 
were  counteracted,  after  the  practice  of 
the  time,  by  profuse  bleedings,  which 
prolonged  his  weakness.  The  splintered 
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state  of  the  jaw  and  roof  of  the  mouth 
likewise  produced  effects  that  made  him 
suffer  severely,  and  deprived  him  at 
times  even  of  the  small  power  of  speech 
that  he  usually  possessed ;  and  though 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  being  ahle 
to  start  for  Paris  so  soon  as  Osbert's 
answer  should  arrive,  each  little  impru- 
dence he  committed  in  order  to  convince 
himself  of  his  progress,  threw  him  back 
go  seriously,  that  he  was  barely  able  to 
•walk  downstairs  to  the  hall,  and  sit 
•watching — watching,  so  that  it  was 
piteous  to  see  him — the  gates  of  the 
courtyard,  by  the  time,  that  on  a  cold 
March  day,  a  booted  and  spurred  courier 
(not  Osbert)  enter  by  them. 

He  sprang  up,  and  faster  than  he  had 
yet  attempted  to  move,  met  the  man  in 
the  hall,  and  demanded  the  packet.  It 
•was  a  large  one,  done  up  in  canvas, 
and  addressed  to  the  Eight  Honourable 
and  Worshipful  Sir  William,  Baron 
Walwyn  of  Hurst  Walwyn,  and  he  had 
further  to  endure  the  delay  of  carrying 
it  to  his  grandfather's  library,  which  he 
entered  with  far  less  delay  and  ceremony 
than  was  his  wont.  "  Sit  down,  Beren- 
ger," said  the  old  man,  while  addressing 
himself  to  the  fastenings  ;  and  the  per- 
mission was  needed,  for  he  could  hardly 
have  stood  another  minute.  The  covering 
contained  a  letter  to  Lord  Walwyn  him- 
self, and  a  packet  addressed  to  the  Baron 
de  Eibaumont,  which  his  trembling 
fingers  could  scarcely  succeed  in  cutting 
and  tearing  open. 

How  shall  it  be  told  what  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  were  ?  Lord  Walwyn 
reading  on  with  much  concern,  but 
little  surprise,  was  nevertheless  startled 
by  the  fierce  shout  with  which  Berenger 
broke  out  : 

"A  lie!  a  lie  forged  in  hell."  And 
then  seizing  the  parchment,  was  about  to 
rend  it  with  all  the  force  of  passion, 
when  his  grandfather,  seizing  his  hand, 
eaid,  in  his  calm  authoritative  voice, 
"  Patience,  my  poor  son." 

"  How,  hoAv  should  I  have  patience 
when  they  send  me  such  poisoned  lies 
as  these  of  my  wife,  and  she  is  in  the 
power  of  the  villains.  Grandfather,  I 
must  go  instantly —  " 


"  Let  me  know  what  you  have  heard," 
said  Lord  Walwyn,  holding  him  feebly 
indeed,  but  with  all  the  impressive 
power  and  gravity  of  his  years. 

"  Falsehoods,"  said  Berenger,  pushing 
the  whole  mass  of  papers  over  to  him, 
and  then  hiding  his  head  between  his 
arms  on  the  table. 

Lord  Walwyn  finished  his  own  letter 
first.  Walsingham  wrote  with  much 
kind  compassion,  but  quite  decisively 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Eibaumont 
family  had  acted  as  one  wheel  in  the 
great  plot  that  had  destroyed  all  the 
heads  of  Protestant  families  and  swept 
away  among  others,  as  they  had  hoped, 
the  only  scion  of  the  rival  house.  The 
old  Chevalier  de  Eibaumont  had,  he 
said,  begun  by  expressing  sorrow  for  the 
mischance  that  had  exposed  his  brave 
young  cousin  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
catastrophe,  and  he  had  professed  pro- 
portionate satisfaction  on  hearing  of  the 
young  man's  safety.  But  the  Ambas- 
sador believed  him  to  have  been  privy  to 
his  son's  designs ;  and  whether  Mdlle.  de 
Md-de-Merle  herself  had  been  a  willing 
agent  or  not,  she  certainly  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  family.  The  decree 
annulling  the  marriage  had  been  pub- 
lished, the  Lady  was  in  a  convent  in 
Anjou,  and  Narcisse  de  Eibaumont 
had  just  been  permitted  to  assume  the 
title  of  Marquis  deNid-de- Merle,  and  was 
gone  into  Anjou  to  espouse  her.  Sir 
Francis  added  a  message  of  commisera- 
tion for -the  young  Baron,  but  could  not 
help  congratulating  his  old  friend  on 
having  his  grandson  safe  and  free  from 
these  inconvenient  ties. 

Berenger's  own  packet  contained  in 
the  first  place,  a  copy  of  the  cassation 
of  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  contracted  when  the  parties 
were  of  too  tender  age  to  give  their 
legal  consent,  and  its  having  been  un- 
satisfied since  they  had  reached  eccle- 
siastical years  for  lawful  contraction  of 
wedlock. 

The  second  was  one  of  the  old 
Chevalier's  polite  productions.  He  was 
perfectly  able  to  ignore  Berenger's  revo- 
cation of  his  application  for  the  separa- 
tion, since  the  first  letter  had  remained 
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unanswered,  and  the  King's  peremptory 
commands  had  prevented  Berenger  from 
taking  any  open  measures  after  his 
'return  from  Montpipeau.  Thus  the 
old  gentleman,  after  expressing  due 
rejoicing  at  his  dear  young  cousin's 
recovery,  and  regret  at  the  unfortunate 
mischance  that  had  led  to  his  being 
confounded  with  the  many  suspected 
Huguenots,  proceeded  as  if  matters 
stood  exactly  as  they  had  been  before 
the  pall-mall  party,  and  as  if  the  decree 
that  he  inclosed  were  obtained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  young  Baron's  intentions. 
He  had  caused  it  to  be  duly  registered, 
and  both  parties  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
upon  other  contracts  of  matrimony.  The 
further  arrangements  which  Berenger 
had  undertaken  to  sell  his  lands  in 
Normandy,  and  his  claim  on  the  ances- 
tral castle  in  Picardy,  should  be  carried 
out,  and  deeds  sent  for  his  signature 
so  soon  as  he  should  be  of  age.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Chevalier  courteously 
imparted  to  his  fair  cousin  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Diane  de 
Eibaumont  with  M.  le  Comte  de  Selin- 
ville,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  last 
St.  Martin's  day,  and  of  his  niece, 
Mdlle.Eustacie  de  Eibaumont  deMd-de- 
Merle  with  his  son,  who  had  received 
permission  to  take  her  father's  title  of 
Marquis  de  Md-de-Merle.  The  wedding 
was  to  take  place  at  Bellaise  before  the 
end  of  the  Carnival,  and  would  be  con- 
cluded before  this  letter  came  to  hand. 

Lastly,  there  was  an  ill-written  and 
spelt  letter,  running  somewhat  thus — 

"  MONSEIGNEUR, — "  Your  faithful  ser- 
vant hopes  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  will 
forgive  him,  for  not  returning,  since  I 
have  been  assured  by  good  priests  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  save  my  soul  in  a 
country  of  heretics.  I  have  done  every- 
thing as  Monsieur  commanded,  I  have 
gone  down  into  Anjou,  and  have  had 
the  honour  to  see  the  young  lady  to 
whom  Monsieur  le  Baron  charged  me 
•with  a  commission,  and  I  delivered  to 
her  his  letter,  whereupon  the  lady 
replied  that  she  thanked  M.  le  Baron 
for  the  honour  he  had  done  her,  but 
that  being  on  the  point  of  marriage  to 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Nid-de-Merle,  she  did 


not  deem  it  fitting  to  write  to  him,  nor 
had  she  any  tokens  to  send  him,  save 
what  he  had  received  on  the  St.  Bar- 
thelemy  midnight ;  they  might  further 
his  suit  elsewhere.  These,  Monsieur,  were 
her  words,  and  she  laughed  as  she  said 
them,  so  gaily  that  I  thought  her  fairer 
than  ever.  I  have  prevailed  with  her 
to  take  me  into  her  service  as  intendant 
of  the  Chateau  de  Md-de-Merle,  knowing 
as  she  does,  my  fidelity  to  the  name  of 
Eibaumont.  And  so,  trusting  Mon- 
seigneur  will  pardon  me  for  what  I  do 
solely  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  I  will 
ever  pray  for  his  welfare,  and  remain, 

"  His  faithful  menial  and  valet, 
"  LANDBY  OSBERT." 

The  result  was  only  what  Lord  Wal- 
wyn  had  anticipated,  but  he  was  never- 
theless shocked  at  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  blow.  His  heart  was  full  of 
compassion  for  the  youth  so  cruelly 
treated  in  these  his  first  years  of  life, 
and  as  much  torn  in  his  affections  as 
mangled  in  person.  After  a  pause,  while 
he  gathered  up  the  sense  of  the  letters, 
he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  grand- 
son's arm  and  said,  "This  is  a  woeful 
budget,  my  poor  son  ;  we  will  do  our 
best  to  help  you  bear  it." 

"The  only  way  to  bear  it,"  said 
Berenger,  lifting  up  his  face,  "  is  for  me 
to  take  horse  and  make  for  Anjou  in- 
stantly. She  will  hold  out  bravely,  and 
I  may  yet  save  her." 

"Madness,"  said  his  grandfather,  "you 
have  then  not  read  your  fellow's  letter." 

"  I  read  no  letter  from,  fellow  of  mine. 
Yonder  is  a  vile  forgery.  Narcisse's  own 
most  likely.  !N"o  one  else  would  have 
so  profaned  her  as  to  put  such  words 
into  her  mouth  \  My  dear  faithful 
foster-brother  —  have  they  murdered 
him  1 " 

"  Can  you  point  to  any  proof  that  it 
is  forged  ? "  said  Lord  Walwyn,  aware 
that  handwriting  was  too  difficult  an  art, 
and  far  too  crabbed,  among  persons  of 
Osbert's  class,  for  there  to  be  any  indi- 
viduality of  penmanship. 

"  It  is  all  forged,"  said  Berenger.  "  It 
is  as  false  that  she  could  frame  such  a 
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message  as  that  poor  Osbert  would  leave 
me." 

"  These  priests  hare  much  power  over 
the  conscience,"  began  Lord  Walwyn ; 
"but  Berenger,  interrupting  his  grand- 
father for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  cried, 
"No  priest  could  change  her  whole 
nature.  Oh  !  my  wife  !  my  darling  ! 
what  may  they  not  be  inflicting  on  her 
now  !  Sir,  I  must  go.  She  may  be 
saved  !  The  deadly  sin  may  be  pre- 
vented ! " 

"  This  is  mere  raving,  Berenger,  "  said 
Lord  Walwyn  ;  not  catching  half  what 
he  said,  and  understanding  little  more 
than  his  resolution  to  hasten  in  quest 
of  the  lady.  "You,  who  have  not 
mounted  a  horse,  nor  walked  across  the 
pleasaunce  yet ! " 

"  My  limbs  should  serve  me  to  rescue 
her,  or  they  are  worth  nothing  to  me." 

Lord  Walwyn  would  have  argued  that 
he  need  not  regret  his  incapacity  to  move, 
since  it  was  no  doubt  already  too  late, 
but  Berenger  burst  forth — "She  will 
resist ;  she  will  resist  to  the  utmost, 
even  if  she  deems  me  dead.  Tortures 
will  not  shake  her  when  she  knows  I 
live.  I  must  prepare."  And  he  started 
to  his  feet. 

"  Grandson,"  said  Lord  Walwyn,  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  his  arm,  "  listen  to  me. 
You  are  in  no  state  to  judge  for  yourself. 
I  therefore  command  vou  to  desist  from 
this  mad  purpose." 

He  spoke  gravely,  but  Berenger  was 
disobedient  for  the  first  time.  "My 
Lord,"  he  said,  "you  are  but  my  grand- 
father. She  is  my  wife.  My  duty  is  to 
her." 

He  had  plucked  his  sleeve  away  and 
was  gone,  before  Lord  Walwyn  had  been 
able  to  reason  with  him  that  there  was 


no  wife  in  the  case,  a  conclusion  at 
which  the  old  statesman  would  not  have 
arrived  had  he  known  of  the  ceremony 
at  Montpipeau,  and  all  that  had  there 
passed  ;  but  not  only  did  Berenger  deem 
himself  bound  to  respect  the  King's 
secret,  but  conversation  was  so  difficult 
to  him  that  he  had  told  very  little  of 
his  adventures,  and  less  to  Lord  Walwyn 
than  any  one  else.  In  effect,  his  grand- 
father considered  this  resolution  of  going 
to  France  as  mere  frenzy,  and  so  it  almost 
was,  not  only  on  the  score  of  health  and 
danger,  but  because  as  a  ward,  he  was 
still  so  entirely  under  subjection,  that 
his  journey  could  have  been  hindered  by 
absolutely  forcible  detention ;  and  to  this 
Lord  Walwyn  intended  to  resort,  unless 
the  poor  youth  either  came  to  a  more 
rational  mind,  or  became  absolutely  un- 
able to  travel. 

The  last — as  he  had  apprehended — 
came  to  pass  only  too  surely.  The  very 
attempt  to  argue,  and  to  defend  Eustacie 
was  too  much  for  the  injured  head ;  and 
long  before  night,  Berenger  fully  believed 
himself  on  the  journey,  acted  over  its 
incidents,  and  struggled  wildly  with 
difficulties,  all  the  time  lying  on  his 
bed,  with  the  old  servants  holding  him 
down,  and  Cecily  listening  tearfully  to 
his  ravings. 

For  weeks  longer  he  was  to  lie  there 
in  greater  danger  than  ever.  He  only 
seemed  soothed  into  quiet  when  Cecily 
chanted  those  old  Latin  hymns  of  her 
Benedictine  rule,  and  then — when  he 
could  speak  at  all — he  showed  himself 
to  be  in  imagination  praying  in  Eustacie's 
convent  chapel/  sure  to  speak  to  her 
when  the  service  should  be  over. 

To  be  continued. 
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BY    THE    ORGANIST   TO   THE   FRATERNITY. 


MY  room  at  Greyfriars,  now  only  an 
occasional  refuge  in  the  intervals  of  duty, 
is  but  one  of  a  suite,  occupied  by  a  long 
series  of  my  predecessors.  A  portion 
of  this  still  remains  unappropriated  and 
unrepaired, — dark,  dirty  and  dilap  idated ; 
its  sole  furniture  old  and  empty  boxes, 
its  sole  tenants  rats  and  spiders.  But 
the  organist's  room  (my  room)  wears  at 
this  epoch  a  very  different  appearance. 
Occupying  a  portion  of  the  north  side 
of  a  large  quadrangle,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  southern  aspect.  It  has  not 
long  since  undergone  restoration ;  and  its 
walls,  panelled  to  the  height  of  some 
five  feet,  and  continued  to  the  cornice 
with  a  polychromatic  paper,  make  it,  in 
spite  of  its  sparse  furniture,  anything  but 
a  cheerless  abiding-place.  The  mullioned 
window,  like  too  many  of  its  tribe  in 
Greyfriars,  was  replaced  some  time  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  one 
of  those  amazing  three-light  openings, 
with  lintels  hidden  under  segmental 
arches,  and  embrasures  filled  up  with 
segmental  jambs,  so  much  in  favour  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Georges.  The  stove, 
whatever  its  original  form,  has  been  re- 
placed by  probably  a  more  efficient  though 
a  less  picturesque  one  ;  but  the  room  is 
in  its  essentials  what  it  was  when  the 
first  organist  of  Greyfriars  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  1626,  and  was  displaced  by 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
seventeen  years  afterwards.  To  the  car- 
pet, table  and  chairs,  examples  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  property  of  "The 
House,"  I  have  added  two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  decorative  and  fine  arts 
— a  small  piano-forte  and  portraits  of  two 
of  my  predecessors.  I  would  willingly 
add  to  the  number  of  these,  which  I 
hope  to  leave  for  the  contemplation  of 
my  successors;  but  although  two  or  three 
other  organists  of  Greyfriars  have  been 
men  of  mark,  "  famous  men,  such  as 


found  out  musical  tunes,"  I  have  as  yet 
been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  their 
effigies.  "  Le  beau,"  says  the  greatest 
of  living  French  poets,  "  est  plus  utils 
que  1'utile."  The  lives  of  our  prede- 
cessors— especially  of  our  predecessors 
in  office  or  calling — are  an  encourage- 
ment or  a  warning  every  time  they  are 
brought  to  our  recollection ;  and  they 
are  never  brought  to  it  so  vividly  as  by 
their  effigies.  Canvas  and  marble — the 
brush  and  the  chisel — are  the  only 
efficient  instruments  of  fame  ;  her  trum- 
pet too  often  gives  but  a  timorous  and 
uncertain  sound.  Seeing — not  hearing — 
is  believing ;  and  the  head  which  has 
not  been  perpetuated  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  is  rarely  deemed  worthy  of  the 
laurel  crown. 

And  besides  that  realisation  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  which  can  only  be  brought  to 
us  by  portraiture — that  absolute  certainty 
that  he '  of  whom  we  have  read  and 
heard,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
great  and  good  works  of  whatever  kind, 
was  not  an  abstraction  or  an  idea,  but  a 
man,  though  greater  and  better  than  his 
fellows ;  besides  this,  we  are  brought  by 
portraiture  into  that  close  contact,  that 
familiarity  which  does  not  breed  con- 
tempt, which  no  other  artifice  or  process 
can  help  us  to.  True,  the  words  of 
great  writers  still  speak  to  us,  nor  are 
the  deeds  of  great  doers  ineloquent. 
But  what  can  we  say  to  them  ?  Whereas, 
in  their  effigies  we  have  the  men  them- 
selves who  said  and  did  these  words 
and  deeds,  as  full  of  sympathy  and  love, 
aye,  and  willingness  to  answer  and  to 
help,  as  we  are  of  eagerness  to  inquire, 
and  need  of  assistance.  A  portrait  is  not 
merely  a  face  ;  it  is  a  voice  ;  and  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  wake  it,  an  instru- 
ment of  great  compass  and  power,  able, 
under  a  skilful  and  loving  hand,  to  "dis- 
course most  excellent  music." 
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A  ghost,  as  everybody  who  has  seen 
one  must  know  very  well,  never  speaks 
till  he  has  been  spoken  to  ;  neither  does 
a  portrait.  No  doubt  if  you  even  look 
at  it  long  enough,  you  will  become  con- 
scious of  a  latent  mobility  about  the 
mouth  which  tells  of  possible,  nay,  of 
imminent  utterance ;  but  without  the 
sympathetic  word,  ghost  and  portrait  re- 
main alike  speechless. 

One  of  my  two  portraits,  an  en- 
graving after  Hudson  —  not  a  great 
painter  himself,  but  in  some  degree  the 
•cause  of  great  painting  in  other  men, 
for  Eeynolds  was  his  pupil — represents 
a  man,  a  little  past  middle  life,  the 
natural  homeliness  of  whose  features 
has  been  refined  by  intellectual  exer- 
cise, long  brought  to  bear  on  some 
elevated  pursuit.  His  mouth,  firm  al- 
most to  severity,  redeems  a  nose  of 
insignificant  proportion  and  mean  out- 
line. His  brow  is  rather  remarkable 
for  breadth  than  elevation,  and  his  some- 
what full  eye  is  partially  closed  at  the 
outer  extremity  by  that  heavy,  over- 
lapping eyelid,  which  is  the  ail-but 
infallible  indication  of  a  great  aptitude 
for  language  or  music.  He  wears  an 
academic  gown  and  (the  only  indication 
of  his  epoch)  a  full-bottomed  though 
somewhat  naturalistic  perruque.  A  well- 
formed  hand,  set  off  by  ruffles,  shows, 
in  its  somewhat  ostentatious  elevation, 
that  the  possessor  was  not  at  all  uncon- 
scious of  that  physical  advantage.  The 
background  is  made  up  of  the  impossible 
curtain  of  the  period,  a  few  shelves 
loaded  with  folios,  and  a  page  of  music 
floating  apparently  unsupported,  in  the 
front  of  them.  Underneath  is  written — 

"  Johannes  Christopherus  Pepusch, 

Mus.  Doc.  Oxon." 

I  have  not  long  been  the  possessor  of 
this  effigy  of  my  venerated  predecessor, 
whose  reputation  as  a  theorist  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  doctor's  gown  and  full- 
bottomed  wig)  was  of  a  kind  to  protect 
him  from  thoughtless  interpellation  or 
unauthorized  intrusion.  How  much  of 
their  dignity  these  old  gentlemen  owed 
to  their  wigs  and  gowns,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  somehow  it  seems  as  though  it 


would  have  been  difficult  to  slap  one  of 
them  on  the  back  and  call  him  "  old 
fellow." 

I  had  never  yet  ventured  to  address 
my  esteemed  and  somewhat  formidable 
predecessor ;  but  as  I  sat,  not  many  days 
since,  basking  in  the  rays  of  a  glorious 
fire  (the  Greyfriars  are  choice  in  their 
coals),  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and  my 
head  at  that  precise  angle,  which 
brought  the  Doctor,  who  occupies  the 
place  of  honour  over  the  chimney-piece, 
within  my  range  of  vision,  I  thought  I 
caught  an  indication  in  the  region  of  the 
mouth  of  a  desire  to  speak, — a  desire 
reasonable  enough  in  itself,  seeing  that 
the  respected  Doctor,  not  remarkable  in 
his  own  day  for  reticence,  had  expressed 
no  opinion  on  men  or  things — certainly 
no  opinion  that  has  been  recorded — for 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 

Doctor  Pepusch,  as  I  have  said,  or 
implied,  is  a  formidable,  indeed  a  porten- 
tous figure,  as  presented  to  us  by  Hud- 
son. I  hesitated  a  minute  or  two  to 
break  a  silence  so  complete  and  so  long 
continued,  as  that  which  he  had  main- 
tained. Yet  such  an  opportunity  might 
not  soon  come  again.  Fortune  favours 
the  bold,  thought  I ;  and  one  should 
not  let  a  good  chance  go  by  for  fear  of 
a  rap  on  the  knuckles.  Besides,  an 
introduction  is  out  of  the  question. 
My  old  friend  and  master,  and  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  whose  effigy  hangs  near 
that  of  the  Doctor,  had  not  entered  on 
this  world  of  ours  when  lie  quitted  it. 
I'll  speak ! 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  I  meant  to  be  respectful,  yet  not 
formal — a  tone  rather  suggestive  of  the 
continuance  of  some  former  conversation 
than  of  the  commencement  of  a  new 
one — which  I  hold  to  be  the  polite  way 
of  dealing  with  gentlemen  in  the  Doctor's 
position,  who  must  like  to  have  it  as- 
sumed, I  think,  that  they  are  not  un- 
practised in  the  ways  even  of  our  world  ; 
— "  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  I  suspect  you  had 
very  little  to  do  directly  with  a  certain 
'  Short  Treatise  on  Harmony '  I  had  in 
niy  hand  .the  other  day,  and  which  the 
booksellers  pretend  you  wrote." 

"  Little  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  Doc- 
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tor,  without  a  moment's  hesitation ; 
"  nothing  indeed,  with  the  first  edition. 
My  Lord  Paisley,  who  was  my  pupil 
some  time,  and  whose  memory  of  words 
(with  respect  he  it  spoken)  surpassed 
his  comprehension  of  things,  put  toge- 
ther some  of  the  rules  I  had  given  him, 
and  printed  them  ;  and  the  world  gave 
me  the  credit  of  the  result.  This  was 
provoking  enough :  for  at  that  time  I 
had  in  contemplation  a  treatise — not 
necessarily  a  short  one — which  would 
have  made  the  scales  fall  from  the  eyes 
of  my  deluded  contemporaries  ;  a  trea- 
tise in  which  I  should  have  proved  to 
demonstration  that,  if  not  ledTby  their 
noses,  they  had  heen  led  by  their  ears, 
by  certain  persons  who  shall  be  name- 
less ;  that  the  world  had  heretofore  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  recovering 
even  the  musical  declamation,  far  less 
the  music,  of  the  ancients ;  that  mo- 
dern melody  was  altogether  wanting  in 
rhythmus,  and  that  modern  harmony 
was  a  cacophony  unworthy  of  a  civilized 
and  polished  age,  and  fit  only  for  the 
audition  and  delectation  of  barbarians, 
the  coarseness  of  whose  organization 
incapacitated  them  from  appreciating 
or  enjoying  the  true  beauties  of  the 
divine  art ! " 

The  flood-gates  of  Pepuschian  speech 
having  been  long  closed,  I  was  not  un- 
prepared for  the  torrent  consequent  on 
their  opening.  Nevertheless,  the  doc- 
tor's exordium,  obviously  a  quotation 
from  a  manuscript,  perhaps  even  an 
undelivered,  lecture,  fairly  took  my 
breath  away.  In  a  few  minutes  more, 
thought  I,  these  waters  will  close  over 
me.  Colloquy  with  this  sage  is  out  of 
the  question.  Like  a  more  recent  phi- 
losopher, he  is  evidently  more  given  to 
monologue  than  dialogue.  Doubtless, 
however,  from  long  disuse  of  the  organs 
of  voice,  the  Doctor's  exordium  brought 
on  so  violent  a  fit  of  coughing,  that  I 
began  to  fear  that  not  even  dialogue 
would  be  within  his  physical  capabili- 
ties, and  that  our  expected  colloquy 
had  come  to  an  end  before  it  had  fairly 
begun.  A  garrulous  man  is  never 
less  inclined  to  listen  than  while  he 
himself  is  physically  incapacitated  from 


speaking.  So  I  held  my  tongue  pa- 
tiently till  the  Doctor  showed  signs  of 
renewed  vigour,  and  an  intention  to 
bring  it  to  bear  on  a  second  oration ; 
resolving,  however,  if  it  threatened  to- 
be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  first,  to 
try  and  give  it  another  direction. 

"  No  man,  sir,"  resumed  the  Doctor, 
at  a  slightly  gentler  pace,  and  in  a  some- 
what lower  key,  "  no  man,  sir,  can  read 
the  treatises  of  Aristoxenus,  Euclid, 
Mcornachus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bac- 
chius,  and  Aristides  Quintilianus  (so 
diligently  collated  and  so  learnedly  ex- 
poiinded  by  Marcus  Meibomius)  with- 
out being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
could  a  specimen  of  the  music  of  the 
ancients  (that  is,  of  course,  of  the  Greeks) 
be  effectively  reproduced,  in  immediate 
succession  with  one  of  our  time,  the 
latter  would,  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  competent  judges,  be  pronounced 
miserably  inferior — altogether  wanting, 
indeed,  in  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
art." 

"  Did  not  Meibomius  himself  try  the 
experiment  ?  "  said  I,  "  and  that  with  a 
result  not  altogether  justifying  your  last 
remark  1 " 

"  Ahem  !  Why,  yes  ;  something  of 
the  kind  did  happen ;  but  the  circum- 
stances were  not  favourable.  The  ex- 
periment was  decidedly  an  unfair  one, 
and  must  go  for  nothing." 

"  I  have  really  forgotten  what  the 
circumstances  were,"  said  I,  "  and  should 
much  like  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them,  especially  from  the  lips  of  an  all 
but  contemporary,  if  I  am  not  out  in  my 
chronology." 

"Not  altogether,  sir.  I  remember 
Meibomius,  though  only  as  an  old  man. 
He  had  his  faults,  like  most  of  us,  and 
his  small  vanities.  Let  them  bide.  The 
story  is  hardly  worth  telling.  De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum." 

"  But  indeed,  Doctor,"  said  I,  a  little 
more  pertinaciously  than  good  manners 
might  justify,  "  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  your  account  of  the  matter,  espe- 
cially as  I  now  recall — " 

"  Well,  sir,  then  if  you  must  have 
— it,  Meibomius,  late  in  life,  took  up 
his  abode  in  Stockholm,  where,  being  a 
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good  deal. about  the  court,  lie  succeeded 
in  impressing  his  views  respecting  the 
music  of  the  ancients  on  her  Majesty 
Queen  Christina — a  woman  of  great 
force  of  character,  and  gifted  with  an 
understanding  which  might  be  called 
masculine." 

"  A  little  too  masculine  some  people 
have  thought,  Doctor." 

"  Possibly.  So  much  the  better  for 
my  argument.  Her  Majesty  would  be 
the  less  likely  to  take  anything  in  hand 
without  due  consideration.  Under  her 
auspices,  Meibomius  organized  a  musi- 
cal performance  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients." 

"  A  musical  performance  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients  !  "  exclaimed  I. 
"  My  dear  Doctor,  had  a  certain  dinner, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  been 
given  in  your  time  ?  or  was  Peregrine 
Pickle  yet  unborn  when  you  left  us  1  " 

"  I  just  remember  something  of  the 
kind — a  jeu  d'esprit  hardly  consistent 
with  the  gravity  of  Dr.  Smollett's  title 
and  profession.  Besides,  sir,  his '  ancients' 
were  Romans — the  mere  apes,  in  matters 
of  art,  of  the  Greeks,  the  '  ancients '  of 
Meibomius.  On  an  appointed  day,  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  musicians  whom 
lie  had  trained  to  the  use  of  the  lyre, 
the  tibicen,  the  trigonon,the  sistrum,  and 
other  instruments,  revived  for  the  oc- 
casion, Meibomius  made  his  appearance 
before  the  Queen  and  her  assembled 
courtiers.  All  would  doubtless  have  gone 
well.  The  Phrygian  mode  could  not 
have  failed  in  its  effect  on  the  dullest 
ear,  and  the  true  Enharmonic  must  have 
stirred  to  its  depths  the  most  insensible 
nature." 

"  But  did  they  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  no.  Meibomius  would  sing  ; 
and  even  the  Phrygian  mode,  from  his 
mouth,  was  unendurable.  The  audience, 
whose  gravity  was  for  a  short  time  main- 
tained by  the  force  of  court  etiquette, 
soon  threw  aside  all  restraint ;  and  strains 
which  had  once  roused  an  Athenian 
audience  to  enthusiasm  were  drowned 
in  laughter  uncontrollable  and  uncon- 
trolled. Poor  Meibomius,  whose  vocali- 
zation had  interrupted  this  interesting 
experiment,  naturally  lost  his  temper, 


and  espying  a  monkey  of  a  Frenchman 
— a  certain  Bourdelot,  a  physician  who 
dabbled  in  music,  and  who  had  some- 
how affronted  him — joining  in  the 
laughing  chorus,  he  rushed  upon  him, 
and  forgetful  of  place,  occasion,  and  the 
presence  of  Her  Majesty,  struck  him  a 
violent  blow.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
his  stay  in  Stockholm  after  this  Avas  of 
the  shortest.  He  resided  for  a  time  at 
Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  at  Am- 
sterdam, where,  after  two  or  three  more 
migrations,  he  died  at  a  very-advanced 
age." 

"  Did  he  give  any  more  performances 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  ? " 
asked  I  meekly. 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  the 
Doctor  sharply. 

"  May  I  ask,  Doctor,  whether  you 
ever  brought  any  of  your  own  theories 
on  this  important  matter  to  the  test  of 
experiment  1 " 

"  Why,  no,  sir.  Like  Meibomius,  I 
had  no  voice.  And  unlike  Meibomius,  I 
knew  it.  And  I  must  confess  I  was 
never  successful  in  impressing  my  con- 
victions on  others  whose  physical  powers 
might  have  enabled  them  to  prove  their 
truth  to  the  world." 

"  Madame  Margarita,1  I  should  have 
thought,  might  have  lent  you  a  hand,  or 
rather  a  voice,  in  this  matter.  Maho- 
met's wife  believed  in  his  mission  when 
he  had  not  another  disciple." 

"  Mahomet  was  an  impostor,  which 
is  quite  enough  to  account  for  any  num- 
ber of  wives  believing  in  him,"  replied 
the  Doctor  testily.  "  Mrs.  Pepusch 
was  as  averse  to  singing,  as  you  or  I 
to  dining,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  She  would  have  none  of  them. 
To  the  last  she  wasted  her  transcendant 
powers  on  the  opera  airs  of  Attilio, 
Bononcini,  Hasse,  Handel,  and  others 
who  basked  in  the  transient  sunshine 
of  popular  favour." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Doctor  ;  but  I  think 
I  could  not  have  caught  the  last  name 
you  mentioned  aright." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  him. 

*  Francesca  Margarita  cle  I'Epine,  an  eminent 
singer  whom,  after  her  retirement  from  the     .. 
stage,  Dr.  Pepusch  married. 
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He  is  doubtless  forgotten,  like  the  rest. 
Handel — George  Frederic  Handel.  I 
remember  his  first  coming  here,  a  huge 
•overgrown  fellow,  more  like  a  porter 
than  a  musician ;  with  a  brilliant  finger 
for  the  harpsichord  though,  and  a  faci- 
lity of  composition  perfectly  appalling. 
Telemann1  was  nothing  to  him.  Why, 
sir,  he  concocted  the  first  opera  he  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  three  weeks  ! 
And  so  with  the  rest,  some  forty  or  so. 
What  has  become  of  them  1  Are  they 
ever  played  now  ?  " 

"  Never.  But  times  change,  and 
styles  with  them.  It  would  not  seem, 
however,  that  Handel's  rapidity  of  com- 
position had  much  to  do  with  the  per- 
manent favour  of  his  works.  Israel 
in  Egypt,  if  I  remember  rightly,  took 
hardly  more  time  in  making  than  Ri- 
naldo  ;  and  that  is  certainly  not  forgotten 
yet.  Indeed,  I  think  it  must  be  more 
in  favour  in  our  day  than  it  was  in  the 
•composer's." 

"  Israel  in  Egypt,  what's  that  1  0, 
I  remember.  He  brought  it  out  first  as 
The  Exodus,  or  under  some  such  name. 
•Somebody  told  me  there  were  good 
things  in  it, — not  all  his  own  though  ; 
not  all  his  own.  But  I  was  absorbed  at 
that  time  in  more  important  matters, 
working  hard  at  the  genera  and  systems 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  music,  depend 
upon  it — " 

"  Never  mind  the  Greeks,  Doctor  ; 
let  us  keep  to  the  Saxons.  At  one 
time,  I  suppose,  you  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Mr.  Handel." 

"Certainly,  a  good  deal;  more  than 
was  quite  pleasant.  He  had  strong 
opinions  and  a  strong  voice.  He  took 
not  the  smallest  interest  in  any  of  the 
great  musical  questions  to  which,  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  the  learned  of  all 
nations  have  attached  such  high  impor- 
tance; questions  which,  as  I  have  shown 
in  my  paper,  No.  481  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Isaac  Yossius — " 

1  George  Philip  Telemann  (1681—1767),  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said,  "he  could  write  a 
piece  of  church  music  of  eight  parts  as  easily 
as  another  would  write  a  letter."  And  who 
himself  said  that  before  a  man  could  call  him- 
self a  "musician"  he  ought  to  be  able  to  set 
the  placards  in  the  streets. 


"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you 
again ;  but  I  fear  if  Isaac  Yossius  is 
brought  on  the  tapis,  we  may  lose  sight 
of  Mr.  Handel,  of  whom  you  were 
speaking  so  much  to  the  purpose.  Isaac 
Yossius  has  wanted  an  interpreter  any 
time  this  two  hundred  years,  and  the 
world  still  turns  on  its  axis.  Let  him 
wait  a  little  longer.  You  Avere,  I  think, 
when  I  ventured  to  interrupt  you,  saying 
that  Mr.  Handel  had  a  strong  voice." 

"  Yery  ;  in  argument  especially  ;  and, 
as  we  differed  a  good  deal,  I  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  measure  its  intensity. 
To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Handel  was  not 
a  pleasant  person  to  have  to  do  with, 
at  least,  when  I  first  made  his  acquain- 
tance. He  improved  later  in  life ;  but 
as  a  young  man  he  was  simply  insuffer- 
able, altogether  absorbed  in  self-contem- 
plation." 

A  failing  that  age  does  not  always  rid 
a  man  of,  thought  I.  "  Handel,  how- 
ever, you  must  admit,  Doctor,  if  the 
chronicles  of  your  day  are  to  be  relied 
on,  had  his  temper  rather  severely  tried 
during  a  good  many  years  of  his  life. 
A  man  who  brings  into  this  Yanity  Fair 
of  ours  very  capital  goods  for  sale,  and 
sees  crowds  coming  out  of  the  opposite 
booth,  laden  with  what  he  knows  to  be 
rubbish,  needs  a  good  deal  of  self-esteem 
to  keep  up  his  courage.  And  really, 
Handel  had  a  good  deal  to  complain  of. 
The  aristocracy  of  your  day  treated  him 
shamefully." 

"  Possibly.  Self-esteem  is  a  valuable 
thing  in  its  way;  so  valuable  that  a  man 
will  do  well  to  keep  it  under  lock  and 
key  for  fear  he  should  be  robbed  of  it. 
Mr.  H.,  sir  (I  should  not  wish  this  to 
go  further),  had  a  way  of  his  own  of 
estimating,  not  only  himself,  but  others. 
The  truth,  even  when  we  have  it — and 
that  is  not  always — is  not  to  be  spoken 
at  all  times.  A  man  of  genius  may  be 
excused  calling  the  rest  of  mankind 
idiots ;  but  by  the  same  rule  the  rest  of 
mankind  may  be  excused  for  not  liking 
the  appellation." 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  use  the  word 
genius  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Handel, 
whose  popularity,  I  assure  you,  has 
Droved  anything  but  transient.  Indeed, 
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I  should  think  his  music  was  more 
popular  now  than  ever;  and  really,  since 
his  day  stars  have  risen  on  our  musical 
horizon  which  would  by  this  time  have 
utterly  extinguished  a  lesser  light." 

"  Which  of  his  works  do  you  speak 
of  ?  You  said  just  now  that  his  operas 
were  never  done." 

"  Yes ;  but  his  oratorios  are.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  by  a  certain 
Joseph  Haydn,  and  two  of  more  recent 
date,  by  another  countryman  of  yours, 
the  public — our  public  I  mean — will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  any  others. 
"Why,  there  is  hardly  a  week,  nay, 
hardly  a  day,  in  which  one  of  them — the 
Sacred  Oratorio,  I  think  it  was  called  in 
his  time — is  not  performed  somewhere." 

"  That  I  remember.  There  were 
some  nicely-written  fugues  of  a  free 
kind  in  it;  and  some  of  the  airs  were 
not  amiss,  though,  as  Margarita  used 
to  say  of  all  his  airs,  a  little  rugged 
in  their  tessatura.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Handel  showed  him- 
self, especially  late  in  life,  to  be  a  good 
practical  musician.  He  gave  into  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  however,  sadly,  in 
more  ways  than  one." 

"  It  is  a  little  difficult,"  said  I,  "  to 
get  any  attention  from  the  age  with- 
out. But  to  what  do  you  particularly 
allude?" 

"  To  his  passion  for  noise.  At  the 
last  of  his  performances  at  which  I 
assisted,  I  heard  an  air — mind,  sir,  an 
air  for  a  single  voice, — accompanied  by 
no  less  than  six  wind  instruments, 
besides  violins,  violas,  violoncellos, 
double  basses  arid  the  organ ;  and  for 
the  chorusses  he  had  singing  as  many 
as  twenty  persons  to  a  part.  The  '  force 
of  hubbub  could  no  farther  go.'  My 
ears  ache  at  this  moment  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  noise.  But  the  art,  as  I 
had  repeatedly  shown,  had  long  before 
taken  an  altogether  wrong  direction ; 
no  doubt,  by  this  time  it  has  found 
itself  in  a  cul-de-sac.  For,  indeed,  how, 
in  the  direction  which  it  had  taken,  could 
progress  be  possible1?  Mechanical  skill 
had  reached  its  limit ;  intensity  had 
reached  its  limit — unless,  indeed,  cannon 
were  to  be  introduced  into  the  orchestra." 


"  TJiat  has  been  done  ;  though  not  by 
Handel,  even  in  a  military  oratorio." 

"  Ho  :  for  artillery  was  not  invented  in 
the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  Trumpets 
and  drums  were  though  ;  and  a  fine  row 
he  made  with  them.  Even  the  French 
horn  was  pressed  into  the  service  :  I 
wonder  he  left  out  the  bag-pipe." 

"  An  instrument  not  unknown  to 
your  friends  the  Greeks,  Doctor :  that 
is,  if  it  were  the  tibia  utricularis,  as  some 
of  the  learned  of  our  time  have  thought 
it  was." 

"  Sir,  whatever  the  tibia  utricularis 
may  have  been,  it  was  never  admitted 
by  the  Greeks  into  cultivated  society. 
Its  use  was  entirely  confined  to  herds- 
men, labourers,  and  other  illiterate 
persons.  So  we  will,  if  you  please,  keep 
it  out  of  the  discussion.  Not  that  these 
plebeian  instruments  are  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
For  Martianus  Capella —  " 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you,  Doctor,"  (I 
had  no  such  intention  ;  but  a  fresh 
irruption  of  the  Greeks  was  evidently 
imminent,)  "  I  was  about  to  ask  you, 
whether  Madame  Margarita  took  part 
in  any  of  Mr.  Handel's  public  perform- 
ances?" 

"  She  became  Mrs.  Pepusch  long  be- 
fore they  were  begun,  sir  :  that  is,  if  you 
speak  of  the  oratorios.  Her  theatrical 
occupation  was  chiefly  in  English  opera, 
with  which  Mr.  Handel  never  had  any- 
thing to  do.  It  was  quite  as  well, 
I  don't  think  they  would  have  agreed. 
Should  an  irresistible  meet  an  im- 
moveable,  what  would  happen  ?  " 

"  And  the  admirable  Margarita — for- 
give my  apparent  familiarity,  Doctor," 
said  I,  "but  we  do  not  say  Mrs.  Sappho 
— the  admirable  Margarita  certainly  did 
prove,  in  one  instance,  an  irresistible  ! " 

"  She  was  a  wonderful  woman,  sir," 
said  the  Doctor,  with  an  approach  to  a 
blush.  "Did  you  ever  hear  her  play 
any  of  the  pieces  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Book  ?  " 

"Why  no  :  seeing  that  I  was  not — 

"Ah  !  I  forgot.  One's  chronology 
gets  a  little  contused  after  one  has  once 
made  acquaintance  with  eternity.  By 
the  bye  :  do  you  know  what  has  become 
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of  that  precious  volume,  the  pearl  of  my 
collection  ? " 

"  I  think  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum." l 

"  The  British  Museum  1 " 

"  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Montague 
House,  which  was  bought  by  the  nation 
to  hold  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane." 

"  I  knew  him,  and  his  collection  too  : 
ostrich  eggs,  stuffed  crocodiles,  and 
Chippawah  tobacco  pipes.  What  on 
earth  have  they  to  do  with  the  Lady 
Oriana's  Music  Lessons  1 " 

"Not  much;  only  our  national 
library  is  under  the  same  roof,  and  the 
Virginal  Book  in  the  national  library. 
But  what  were  you  going  to  say  about 

it?" 

"Only  this;  that  if  you  have  ever 
seen  the  book  you  will  know  that  the 
pieces  contained  in  it  are  by  no  means 
easy.  Domenico  Scarlatti  could  have 
made  nothing  of  them.  Couperin — but  he 
could  only  play  his  own  music.  Even 
the  great  John  Sebastian  would  have 
liked  a  private  rehearsal  before  tackling 
them  in  public.  Well,  sir,  Margarita 
played  these  divinely ;  with  such  spirit, 
such  accuracy,  such  strength  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand  ! " 

"  But  it  is  from  her  strength  and 
delicacy  of  throat,  that  she  has  lived  in 
musical  history.  Where  did  she  learn 
to  sing  1  at  Bologna  1 " 

"Not  directly.  At  the  end  of  the 
last'2  century,  the  art  of  singing  took  a 
prodigious  stride.  Not  only  in  Bologna, 
under  the  great  Pistocchi,  but  in 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Eome,  and  of 
course  Naples,  excellent  schools  were 
founded,  in  which  young  people  of 
promising  talent  were  received  with 
open  arms.  Once,  however,  within  their 
walls,  the  lives  of  Carthusian  monks 
were  not  more  regular,  and  little  less 
severe.  An  instrumentalist  buys,  begs, 
borrows,  or  steals  his  instrument,  and, 
•when,  it  is  worn  out,  may  buy,  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  another  ;  but  a  singer's 
instrument,  when  worn  out,  can  never 

1  I  was  wrong.     The  book,  I  find,  is  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  Cambridge. 

2  I.e.  The  seventeenth  century. 
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be  replaced.  The  old  Italian  singing 
masters  spent  years  in  forming  their 
pupils'  voices,  and  years  more  in  teach- 
ing them  how  to  use  them.  Imagine 
the  effect  which  Margarita,  the  first 
female  singer  who  had  ever  been  heard 
in  England,  made  on  a  public  who 
had  never  known  anything  better  than 
the  piping  of  Mrs.  Tofts,  or  the  growling 
of  Mr.  Leveridge." 

"  Yet  if  we  may  rely  upon  history, 
Mrs.  Tofts  held  her  own,  in  spite  of 
this  formidable  rivalry." 

"  A  pretty  person  and  a  talent  for 
intrigue  will  hold  their  own  against 
anything ;  and  Mrs.  Tofts  was  gifted 
with  both  of  these  in  considerable  per- 
fection. The  latter,  however,  might 
have  been  mischievous  to  Margarita, 
but  for  a  mishap." 

"  HoV  so  ? " 

"  On  the  first  night  of  her  appear- 
ance— Margarita's,  I  mean — at  Drury 
Lane,  there  was  a  disturbance  caused 
by  an  organized  opposition ;  and  the 
leader  of  this  was  found  to  be  a  servant 
of  Mrs.  Tofts.  Her  mistress  of  course 
disclaimed  all  participation  in  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  public  knew  there 
could  be  no  smoke  without  fire,  and  no 
fire  without  fuel,  and  that  Mrs.  Tofts 
found  the  fuel." 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Pepusch  knew  Eng- 
lish well  when  she  first  came  to  this 
country  ? " 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

"  In  what  language  then  were  operas 
sung  1  for  she  and  Mrs.  Tofts,  I  think, 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  same 
scene." 

"  In  any  language  that  came  upper- 
most :  Margarita  sung  in  Italian,  Mrs. 
Tofts  in  English — the  only  language  she 
knew,  except  Billingsgate — and  the  rest 
as  they  could." 

"  An  opera  seria,  thus  presented,  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  funny  enter- 
tainment." 

"Exceedingly  funny.  But  the  re- 
hearsals were  funnier ;  for  German  and 
French  entered  also  into  them.  The  one 
was  the  language  of  most  of  the  band, 
and  the  other  of  most  of  the  ballet. 
However,  as  the  band  explained  thern- 
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selves  in  performance  by  their  pipes  and 
strings,  and  the  ballet  by  their  legs  and 
arms,  the  public  were  no  sufferers.  As 
for  the  English  and  Italian,  I  think 
they  preferred  the  latter.  The  English 
had  no  sense,  and  the  Italian  made  the 
pleasanter  sound." 

"  The  music  of  course  redeemed 
everything — reconciled  all  discrepan- 
cies ? " 

"It  never  reconciled  Margarita  and 
Mrs.  Tofts,  and  redeemed  mighty 
little.  But  people  were  easily  pleased 
in  those  days.  English  music  had 
hardly  recovered  the  shock  it  got  dur- 
ing your  civil  wars.  You  had  stopped 
at  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  begun  again 
with  Pelham  Humphrey — a  clever  fel- 
low enough,  but  never  more  than  half 
taught." 

"  We  recovered  a  little  ground  a  few 
years  after,  though.  What  say  you  to 
Purcell,  Doctor?" 

"  I  just  remember  him.  No  man 
that  ever  lived  had  finer  conceptions, 
or,  considering  his  circumstances,  more 
refined  taste ;  but  he  had  all  the  faults 
of  the  only  school  in  which  he  had  ever 
studied  even  indirectly — that  of  Caris- 
simi.  Abounding  in  beauties  of  detail, 
exquisite  points  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, his  music  is  fragmentary,  halting, 
and  inconsequent.  But  much  must  be 
pardoned  in  a  composer  to  whom  the 
perfect  cadence  was  a  novelty.  Neither 
he  nor  his  hearers,  I  suppose,  ever  had 
enough  of  it.  Croft  and  Green  were 
working  themselves  gradually  into  a 
more  continuous  manner — learning  de- 
velopment. And  two  young  men,  I 
remember — Arne  and  Boyce — gave  signs 
of  promise.  Arne,  so  to  speak,  knew 
nothing  whatever ;  but  he  had  a  nice 
taste  in  melody.  Boyce  ought  to  have 
done  something  good.  But  the  truth  is 
Mr.  Handel  had  got  hold  of  the  ear  of  the 
town ;  and,  by  heavens !  he  talked  so  fast 
and  so  loud,  that  there  was  no  getting 
in  a  word  edgeways.  Some  trifles  of 
my  own,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  time, 
to  which  we  must  after  all  in  some  way 
give  in,  might,  I  think,  with  a  clearer 
iield,  have  obtained  some  favour.  May 
I  ask  whether  any  of  these  are  known 


to  the  present  public?  My  cantatas, 
for  instance,  of  which  I  published  two 
books " 

"  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard 
any  of  them  very  lately.  One,  how- 
ever, was  frequently  performed  some 
years  since  by  an  admirable  singer,  and 
an  admirable  violoncellist,  both  of 
whom,1  alas !  are  now  ^gathered  to  their 
fathers." 

"Alexis?" 

"The  same." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it !  The  perver- 
sity of  the  public,  whether  of  your  time 
or  mine,  is  enough — always  has  been 
enough — to  provoke  all  the  saints  in 
the  Calendar  !  Why,  sir,  Alexis  is  the 
feeblest  production  of  the  set,  a  trifle 
thrown  off  in  the  intervals  of  more 
important  occupations,  a  diversion  from 
those  serious  researches  into  the  Music 
of  the  Ancients  to  which  the  ripest  years 
of  my  life  were  devoted.  My  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  now,  about  which  I 
confess  to  have  taken  some  pains,  do 
you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  But  the 
Beggars'  Opera  still  keeps " 

"Des  Teufel's  Oper!" 

Up  to  this  point  my  revered  prede- 
cessor had  delivered  himself  in  very 
idiomatic  English ;  though  his  pronun- 
ciation, which  it  might  have  seemed 
disrespectful  to  attempt  to  represent  on 
paper,  rendered  some  of  his  utterances 
a  little  mystical,  and  others  a  little  droll. 
But  my  unfortunate  reference  to  the 
beggars'  Opera,  a  mere  congeries  of 
tunes  which  the  Doctor  harmonized  and 
instrumented,  threw  him  completely  off 
his  balance.  A  few  isolated  words, — 
chiefly,  I  think,  nouns, — among  which  I 
thought  I  caught  the  German  equiva- 
lents for  thunder  and  lightning,  together 
with  a  monosyllable  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain, but  which  sounded  like  the  Eng- 
lish pots,  burst  from  his  lips,  at  first 
singly,  and  then  by  degrees  inimore 
rapid  succession.  My  want  of  facility 
in  following  spoken  German,  tasked  as 
it  was  too  by  a  volubility  entirely  unex- 
pected, prevents  my  giving  anything 
like  a  connected  or  intelligible  report  of 
1  Braham  and  Lindley. 
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the  Doctor's  peroration,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  his  exordium,  was  as  the 
discharge  of  a  fire-engine  to  that  of  a 
watering-pot.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Doctor,  having  taken  a  header  into  the 
deep  and  somewhat  turbid  waters  of 
Greek  musical  philosophy,  in  the  course 
of  his  Sound  erings  splashed  up  a  great 
many  very  hard  words.  Among  these  I 
remember  Lichanos,  Paranete,  and  -Hy- 
paton  diatonus.  He  also  said  a  good 
deal  about  the  Pythagorean  theorists, 
and  "das  spatere  ffexachord  des  elf  ten 
Jahrhunderts."  He  then  used  some 
expressions,  anything  but  complimen- 
tary (as  I  understood  him),  respecting 
the  Ambrosian  tones  ;  accusing  the  vene- 
rable father  whose  name  is  connected 
with  them,  of  the  densest  stupidity,  and 
appealing  to  the  Last  of  the  Ancients  in 
support  of  his  accusation,  But  in  these 
points  I  may  have  been  mistaken. 
Whether  my  ear  got  a  little  better  at- 
tuned to  his  accent,  or  his  pace  became 
more  moderate,  I  cannot  say;  but 
gradually  I  found  myself  able  to  take  in 
more  and  more  of  my  respected  prede- 
cessor's utterances  ;  and  at  last,  by  a 
prodigious  effort  of  attention,  to  seize 
and  keep  hold  of  what,  but  for  an  acci- 
dent, would  have  been  an  entire  sen- 
tence. As  I  am  not  at  all  as  certain  of 
having  penetrated  the  sense  of  his  words, 
as  I  am  of  having  retained  the  sound 
of  them,  I  give  the  best  English  equi- 
valents that  I  can  find  for  the  German 
originals,  preserving  their  order  as  nearly 
as  possible. 


"Forestep!  No,  there  is  none.  All  is 
backstep  !  The  worldly  race  in  up-going, 
only  to  afterwards  down-go,  itself  busies. 
There,  one  has,  before  two  thousand 
years,  a  people  which  has  the  highest 
full-coming  in  music  reached ;  and  here, 
another  which  since  four  hundred  years 
has,  altogether  unminding  the  provings 
of  foregone  times,  of  a  new  art  some- 
thing not  altogether  contempt-worthy 
to  make,  quite  without  out-come  it- 
self  » 

The  verb,  which  would  doubtless  have 
removed  any  trifling  obscurity  from  this 
last  sentence,  even  if  it  fell  from  the 
Doctor's  lips  (for  which  I  cannot  vouch), 
never  reached  my  ear.  The  sudden 
silence  of  the  chapel  bell,  of  which  its 
recent  aggravated  peal  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient  warning,  told  me  that 
the  Reader  must  be  waiting  in  the  vestry 
for  the  first  notes  of  my  "voluntary." 
Without  apology,  or  (I  fear)  even  a 
salutation  of  any  kind,  I  rushed  from  my 
room,  leaving  my  companion  to  account 
for  my  departure  as  he  best  could.  On 
my  return,  I  began  to  make  my  excuses, 
but  soon  found  they  produced  not  the 
smallest  result.  The  Doctor's  upraised 
hand  looked  a  little  more  minatory,  I 
thought,  than  before ;  but  his  eye  had 
regained  its  normal  calm,  and  his  lips 
their  normal  immobility.  Perfect  silence 
reigned  in  the  room ;  whether  I  shall 
ever  succeed  in  persuading  my  prede- 
cessor to  break  it  again  remains  to  be 
proved. 

J.  H. 
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LADY    MACBETH. 


BY   FANNY   KEMBLE. 


IN  a  momentary  absence  of  memory, 
a  friend  of  mine  once  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  that  Lady  Macbeth's  exclama- 
tion in  the  sleeping  scene — "The 
"  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she 
"  now?" — was  a  conscience-stricken  refer- 
ence to  herself,  and  her  own  lost  con- 
dition. Of  course,  the  hypothesis  was 
immediately  abandoned  on  the  recol- 
lection that  Macbeth  never  had  been 
Thane  of  Fife,  and  that  it  is  Mac- 
duff's  slaughtered  mate  Lady  Macbeth 
is  dreaming  of, — the  poor  dame  who, 
with  all  'her  pretty  chickens,  was  de- 
stroyed at  one  fell  swoop  by  Macbeth's 
murderous  cruelty. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  led  me 
to  reflect  on  this  mistaken  suggestion 
of  my  friend,  as  involving  a  much 
deeper  mistake — an  important  psycho- 
logical error.  Not  only  the  fact  was 
not  as  suggested,  but  a  fact  of  that 
nature — viz.  an  accusing  return  upon 
herself  by  Lady  Macbeth — could  not  be. 
Lady  Macbeth,  even  in  her  sleep,  has 
no  qualms  of  conscience ;  her  remorse 
takes  none  of  the  tenderer  forms  akin 
to  repentance,  nor  the  weaker  ones 
allied  to  fear,  from  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  tortured  soul,  seeking  where  to  hide 
itself,  not  seldom  escapes  into  the  bound- 
less wilderness  of  madness. 

A  very  able  article,  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  National  Review,  on 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  insists 
much  upon  an  opinion  that  she  died  of 
remorse,  as  some  palliation  of  her  crimes, 
and  mitigation  of  oxir  detestation  of 
them.  That  she  died  of  wickedness  would 
be,  I  think,  a  juster  verdict.  Kemorse 
is  consciousness  of  guilt, — often,  indeed, 
no  more  akin  to  saving  contrition  than 
the  faith  of  devils,  who  tremble  and 
believe,  is  to  saving  faith, — but  still 
consciousness  of  guilt :  and  that  I  think 
Lady  Macbeth  never  had ;  though  the 


unrecognised  pressure  of  her  great  guilt 
killed  her.  I  think  her  life  was  destroyed 
by  sin  as  by  a  disease  of  which  she  was  un- 
conscious, and  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  while  the  impenetrable  resolution 
of  her  will  remained  unbowed.  The 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was 
weak ;  the  body  can  sin  but  so  much, 
and  survive ;  and  other  deadly  passions 
besides  those  of  violence  and  sensuality 
can  wear  away  its  fine  tissues,  and 
undermine  its  wonderful  fabric.  The 
woman's  mortal  frame  succumbed  to 
the  tremendous  weight  of  sin  and 
suffering  which  her  immortal  soul 
had  power  to  sustain  ;  and,  having  de- 
stroyed its  temporal  house  of  earthly 
sojourn,  that  soul,  unexhausted  by  its 
wickedness,  went  forth  into  its  new 
abode  of  eternity. 

The  nature  of  Lady  Macbeth,  even 
when  prostrated  in  sleep  before  the 
Supreme  Avenger  whom  she  kesps  at 
bay  during  her  conscious  hours  by  the 
exercise  of  her  indomitable  will  and 
resolute  power  of  purpose,  is  incapable 
of  any  salutary  spasm  of  moral  anguish, 
or  hopeful  paroxysm  of  mental  horror. 
The  irreparable  is  still  to  her  the  un- 
deplorable — "What's  done  cannot  be 
undone  :  " — and  her  slumbering  eyes 
see  no  more  ghosts  than  her  watchful 
waking  ones  believe  in  :  "I  tell  you  yet 
"  again,  Banquo  is  buried ;  he  cannot 
"  come  out  of  his  grave."  Never,  even 
in  her  dreams,  does  any  gracious  sorrow 
smite  from  her  stony  heart  the  blessed 
brine  of  tears  that  wash  away  sin ; 
never,  even  in  her  dreams,  do  the 
avenging  furies  lash  her  through  purga- 
torial flames  that  burn  away  guilt; 
and  the  dreary  but  undismayed  desola- 
tion in  which  her  spirit  abides  for  ever 
is  quite  other  than  that  darkness,  how- 
ever deep,  which  the  soul  acknowledges, 
and  whence  it  may  yet  behold  the 
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breaking  of  a  dawn  shining  far  off  from 
round  the  mercy- seat. 

The  nightmare  of  a  "butcher  (could  a 
butcher  deserve  to  be  so  visited  for  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  his  calling)  is 
more  akin  to  the  hauntings  which  beset 
the  woman  who  has  strangled  con- 
science and  all  her  brood  of  pleading 
angels,  and  deliberately  armed  her  heart 
and  mind  against  all  those  suggestions 
of  beauty  or  fear  which  succour  the 
vacillating  sense  of  right  in  the  human 
soul  with  promptings  less  imperative 
than  those  of  conscience,  but  of  fine 
subtle  power  sometimes  to  supplement 
her  law.  Justly  is  she  haunted  by 
<;  blood,"  who  in  the  hour  of  her  atro- 
cities exclaims  to  her  partner,  when  his 
appalled  imagination  reddens  the  whole 
ocean  with  the  bloody  hand  he  seeks  to 
cleanse,  "  A  little  water  clears  us  of 
this  deed  !  "  Therefore  blood — the  feel- 
ing of  blood,  the  sight  of  blood,  the 
smell  of  blood — is  the  one  ignoble 
hideous  retribution  which  has  dominion 
over  her.  Intruding  a  moral  element  of 
which  she  is  conscious  into  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  punishment  is  a  capital  error, 
because  her  punishment,  in  its  very 
essence,  consists  in  her  infinite  distance 
from  all  such  influences.  Macbeth,  to 
the  very  end,  may  weep,  and  wring  his 
hands,  and  tear  his  hair,  and  gnash  his 
teeth,  and  bewail  the  lost  estate  of  his 
soul,  though  with  him  too  the  dreadful 
process  is  one  of  gradual  induration.  For 
he  retains  the  unutterable  consciousness 
of  a  soul ;  he  has  a  perception  of  having 
sinned,  of  being  fallen,  of  having  wan- 
dered, of  being  lost ;  and  so  he  cries  to 
his  physician  for  a  remedy  for  that 
"  wounded  spirit,"  heavier  to  bear  than 
all  other  conceivable  sorrow ;  and  utters, 
in  words  bitterer  than  death,  the  doom 
of  his  own  deserted,  despised,  dreaded, 
and  detested  old  age.  He  may  be  visited 
to  the  end  by  those  noble  pangs  which 
bear  witness  to  the  pre-eminent  no- 
bility of  the  nature  he  has  desecrated, 
and  suggest  a  re-ascension,  even  from 
the  bottom  of  that  dread  abyss  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  but  from  the  depths 
of  which  he  yet  beholds  the  everlasting 
light  which  gives  him  consciousness  of 


its  darkness.  But  sl\A  may  none  of 
this  :  she  may  but  feel,  and  see,  and 
smell  blood ;  and  wonder  at  the  un- 
quenched  stream  that  she  still  wades  in 
— "  Who  would  have  thought  the  old 
man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ?" 
— and  fly,  hunted  through  the  nights  by 
that  "  knocking  at  the  door "  which 
beats  the  wearied  life  at  last  out  of  her 
stony  heart  and  seared  impenetrable 
brain. 

I  once  read  a  pamphlet  that  made  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  me,  on  the 
subject  of  the  possible  annihilation  of 
the  human  soul  as  the  consequence  of 
sin.  The  author,  supposing  goodness  to 
be  nearness  to  God,  and  this  to  be  the 
cause  of  vitality  in  the  soul,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  gradual,  voluntary  depar- 
ture from  God,  which  should  cause  the 
gradual  darkening  and  final  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  spirit.  I  confess  that  this 
theory  of  spiritual  self-extinction  through 
sin  seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
appalling  than  the  most  terrific  vision 
of  everlasting  torment. 

Taking  the  view  I  do  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  character,  I  cannot  accept  the  idea 
(held,  I  believe,  by  her  great  representa- 
tive, Mrs.  Siddons)  that  in  the  banquet 
scene  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  which 
appears  to  Macbeth,  is  seen  at  the  same 
time  by  his  wife,  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  greater  command  over 
herself,  she  not  only  exhibits  no  sign  of 
perceiving  the  apparition,  but  can,  with 
its  hideous  form  and  gesture  within  a 
few  feet  of  her,  rail  at  Macbeth  in  that 
language  of  scathing  irony  which,  com- 
bined with  his  own  terror,  elicits  from 
him  the  incoherent  and  yet  too  danger- 
ously significant  appeals  with  which  he 
agonizes  her  and  amazes  the  court. 

To  this  supposition  I  must  again 
object  that  Lady  Macbeth  is  no  ghost- 
seer.  She  is  not  of  the  temperament 
that  admits  of  such  impressions ;  she  is 
incapable  of  supernatural  terror  in  pro- 
portion as  she  is  incapable  of  spiritual 
influences ;  devils  do  not  visibly  tempt, 
nor  angels  visibly  minister  to  her ;  and, 
moreover,  I  hold  that,  as  to  have  seen 
Banquo's  ghost  at  the  banqueting-table 
would  have  been  contrary  to  her  nature, 
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to  have  done  so  and  persisted  in  her 
fierce  mocking  of  her  husband's  terror, 
•would  have  been  impossible  to  human 
nature.  The  hypothesis  makes  Lady 
Macbeth  a  monster,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  all  Shakespeare's  plays.  That 
she  is  godless,  and  ruthless  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  objects  of  her  ambition,  does  not 
make  her  such.  Many  men  have  been 
so;  and  she  is  that  unusual  and  un- 
amiable  (but  not  altogether  unnatural) 
creature,  a  masculine  woman,  in  the  only 
real  significance  of  that  much  misapplied 
epithet. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  this :  she  possessed 
the  qualities  which  generally  characterise 
men,  and  not  women — energy,  decision, 
daring,  unscrupulousness ;  a  deficiency 
of  imagination,  a  great  preponderance  of 
the  positive  and  practical  mental  ele- 
ments; a  powerful  and  rapid  appreciation 
of  what  each  exigency  of  circumstance 
demanded,  and  the  coolness  and  resolu- 
tion necessary  for  its  immediate  execu- 
tion. Lady  Macbeth's  character  has  more 
of  the  essentially  manly  natiire  in  it 
than  that  of  Macbeth.  The  absence  of 
imagination,  together  with  a  certain 
obtuseness  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the 
condition  that  goes  to  produce  that  rare 
quality — physical  courage — which  she 
possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  This 
combination  of  deficiencies  is  seldom 
found  in  men,  infinitely  seldomer  in 
women;  and  its  invariable  result  is 
insensibility  to  many  things — among 
others,  insensibility  to  danger.  Lady 
Macbeth  was  not  so  bloody  as  her  hus- 
band, for  she  was  by  no  means  equally 
liable  to  fear ;  she  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  commit  any  crime 
that  she  considered  necessary  for  her 
purposes,  but  she  would  always  have 
known  what  were  and  what  were  not 
necessary  crimes.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  imagine  that,  if  she  had  undertaken 
the  murder  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  the 
latter  would  have  been  allowed  to 
escape,  and  impossible  to  conceive  that 
she  would  have  ordered  the  useless  and 
impolitic  slaughter  of  Macduff's  family 
and  followers,  after  he  had  fled  to  Eng- 
land, from  a  mere  rabid  movement  of 
impotent  hatred  and  apprehension.  She 


was  never  made  savage  by  remorse,  or 
cruel  by  terror. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  me 
more  false  than  the  common  estimate  of 
cruelty,  as  connected  with  the  details  of 
crime.  Could  the  annals  and  statistics 
of  murder  be  made  to  show  the  prevail- 
ing temper  under  which  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  have  been  committed,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  those  which  present 
the  most  revolting  circumstances  of 
cruelty  would  be  found  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  men  of  more,  rather  than 
less,  nervous  sensibility,  or  irritability, 
than  the  average  ;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
such  organizations  that  hatred,  horror, 
fear,  remorse,  dismay,  and  a  certain  blind 
bloodthirsty  rage,  combine  under  evil 
excitement  to  produce  that  species  of 
delirium  under  the  influence  of  which, 
as  of  some  infernal  ecstasy,  the  most 
horrible  atrocities  are  perpetrated. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  of  far  too  powerful 
an  organization  to  be  liable  to  the  frenzy 
of  mingled  emotions  by  which  her 
wretched  husband  is  assailed;  and  when, 
in  the  very  first  hour  of  her  miserable 
exaltation,  she  perceives  that  the  ashes 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  to  be  henceforth 
her  daily  bread,  when  the  crown  is 
placed  upon  her  brow,  and  she  feels  that 
the  "  golden  round  "  is  lined  with  red- 
hot  iron,  she  accepts  the  dismal  truth 
with  one  glance  of  steady  recognition : — 

"  Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Beholding  all  her  own  mischance, 
Mute— with  a  glassy  countenance." 

She  looks  down  the  dreary  vista  of  the 
coming  years,  and,  having  admitted  that 
"naught's  had,  all's  spent,"  dismisses 
her  fate,  without  further  comment,  from 
consideration,  and  applies  herself  forth- 
with to  encourage,  cheer,  and  succour, 
with  the  support  of  her  superior  strength, 
the  finer  yet  feebler  spiritof  her  husband. 
In  denying  to  Lady  Macbeth  all  the 
peculiar  sensibilities  of  her  sex  (for  they 
are  all  included  in  its  pre-eminent 
characteristic — the  maternal  instinct — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  quality  of  her  resolution  by 
the  assertion  that  she  would  have  dashed 
her  baby's  brains  out,  if  she  had  sworn 
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to  do  it,  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but 
very  certain  earnest)  Shakespeare  has  not 
divested  her  of  natural  feeling  to  the 
degree  of  placing  her  without  the  pale 
of  our  common  humanity.  Her  husband 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  her  bearing 
women  like  herself,  but  not  "  males/'  of 
whom  he  thought  her  a  fit  mother ;  and 
she  retains  enough  of  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, if  not  of  womankind,  to  bring  her 
within  the  circle  of  our  toleration,  and 
make  us  accept  her  as  possible.  Thus 
the  solitary  positive  instance  of  her 
sensibility  has  nothing  especially  femi- 
nine about  it.  Her  momentary  relenting 
in  the  act  of  stabbing  Duncan,  because 
he  resembled  her  father  as  he  slept,  is  a 
touch  of  human  tenderness  by  which 
most  men  might  be  overcome,  while  the 
smearing  her  hands  in  the  warm  gore  of 
the  slaughtered  old  man  is  an  act  of 
physical  insensibility  which  not  one 
woman  out  of  a  thousand  would  have 
had  nerve  or  stomach  for. 

That  Shakespeare  never  imagined 
Banquo's  ghost  to  be  visible  to  Lady 
Macbeth  in  the  banquet-hall  seems  to 
me  abundantly  proved  (however  inferen- 
tially)  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  re- 
presented such  apparitions  as  affecting 
all  the  men  who  in  his  dramas  are 
subjected  to  this  supreme  test  of  courage, 
— good  men,  whose  minds  are  undis- 
turbed by  remorse  ;  brave  menr  soldiers, 
prepared  to  face  danger  in  every  shape 
("  but  that ")  in  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  meet  it.  For  instance, 
take  the  demeanour  of  Horatio,  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Bernardo,  throughout  the 
scene  so  finely  expressive  of  their  terror 
and  dismay  at  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost,  and  in  which  the  climax  is 
their  precipitating  themselves  together 
towards  the  object  of  their  horror, 
striking  at  it  with  their  partisans  ;  a 
wonderful  represention  of  the  effect  of 
fear  upon  creatures  of  a  naturally  cou- 
rageous constitution,  which  Shakespeare 
has  reproduced  in  the  ecstasy  of  terror 
with  which  Macbeth  himself  finally 
rushes  upon  the  terrible  vision  which 
unmans  him,  and  drives  it  from  before 
him  with  frantic  outcries  and  despairing 
gestures. 


It  is  no  infrequent  exhibition  of  fear 
in  a  courageous  boy  to  fly  at  and  strike 
the  object  of  his  dismay — a  sort  of 
instinctive  method  of  ascertaining  its 
nature,  and  so  disarming  its  terrors ; 
and  these  men  are  represented  by  Shake- 
speare as  thus  expressing  the  utmost 
impulse  of  a  fear,  to  the  intensity  of 
which  their  words  bear  ample  witness. 
Horatio  says  :  "  It  harrows  me  with  fear 
and  wonder."  Bernardo  says  to  him  : 
"  How  now,  Horatio  !  you  tremble  and 
turn  pale  !  "  and  Horatio,  describing  the 
vision  and  its  effect  upon  himself  and 
his  companions,  says  to  Hamlet — 

"  Thrice  be  walk'd 

By  their  qppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes 
Within  his  truncheon's  length,  whilst  they, 

distill' d 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,"  &c. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing 
in  itself  hideous,  or  revolting,  appeared 
to  these  men — nothing  but  the  image  of 
the  dead  King  of  Denmark,  familiar  to 
them  in  the  majestic  sweetness  of  its 
countenance  and  bearing,  and  courteous 
and  friendly  in  its  gestures ;  and  yet 
it  fills  them  with  unutterable  terror. 
When  the  same  vision  appears  to  Hamlet 
— a  young  man  with  the  noble  spirit  of 
a  prince,  a  conscience  void  of  all  offence, 
and  a  heart  yearning  with  aching  tender- 
ness towards  the  father  whose  beloved 
image  stands  before  him  precisely  as 
his  eyes  had  looked  upon  and  loved  it 
in  life — how  does  he  accost  it  1 — 

"  What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit' st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hid.eous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  dispositions, "  &c. 

The  second  time  that  Hamlet  sees  his 
father's  ghost,  when  one  might  suppose 
that  something  of  the  horror  attendant 
upon  such  a  visitation  would  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  previous  experience, 
his  mother  thus  depicts  the  appearance 
that  he  presents  to  her — 

"  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep  ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end." 

What  a  description  of  the  mere  physical 
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revulsion  with  which  living  flesh  and 
Wood  shrinks  from  the  cold  simulacrum 
of  life — so  like  and  so  utterly  unlike — 
so  familiar  and  yet  so  horribly  strange  ! 
The  agony  is  physical — not  of  the  soul ; 
for 

"  What  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?" 

exclaims  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
young  man  ;  and  in  the  closet  scene 
with  his  mother  passionate  pity  and 
tenderness  for  his  father  are  the  only 
emotions  Hamlet  expresses  with  his 
lips,  while  his  eyes  start  from  their 
sockets,  and  his  hair  rears  itself  on  his 
scalp,  with  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
proximity  of  that  "gracious  figure." 

In  "Julius  Caesar,"  the  emotion  ex- 
perienced by  Brutus  at  the  sight  of 
Caesar's  ghost  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
to  the  purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  firm 
Roman,  composed  to  peaceful  meditation 
after  his  tender  and  sweet  reconciliation 
with  his  friend,  and  his  exquisite  kind- 
ness to  his  sleepy  young  slave,  is  quietly 
directed  to  the  subject  of  his  study, 
when  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appears  to 
him,  darkening  by  its  presence  the  light 
of  the  taper  by  which  he  reads,  and  to 
which  Shakespeare,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  his  day,  imparts  this 
sensitiveness  to  the  preternatural  in- 
fluence. Brutus,  in  questioning  his 
awful  visitor,  loses  none  of  his  stoical 
steadfastness  of  soul,  and  yet  speaks 
of  his  blood  running  cold,  and  his 
hair  staring  with  the  horror  of  the 
unearthly  visitation. 

Surely,  having  thus  depicted  the  effect 
of  such  an  experience  on  such  men  as 
Horatio,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Macbeth, 
Shakespeare  can  never  have  represented 
a  woman,  even  though  that  woman  was 
the  bravest  of  her  sex,  and  almost  of 
her  kind,  as  subjected  to  a  like  ordeal 
and  utterly  unmoved  by  it.  An  argu- 
ment which  appears  to  me  conclusive 
on  the  point,  however,  is,  that  in  the 
sleeping  scene  Lady  Macbeth  divulges 
nothing  of  the  kind;  and,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  her  intrepidity 
equal  to  absolute  silence  and  self-com- 
mand under  the  intense  and  mingled 


terrors  of  the  banquet  scene  with  a 
perception  of  Banquo's  apparition,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  emotion  she  controlled  then  should 
not  reveal  itself  in  the  hour  of  those 
unconscious  confessions  when  she  in- 
voluntarily strips  bare  the  festering 
plagues  of  her  bosom  to  the  night  and 
her  appalled  watchers,  and  in  her  ghastly 
slumbers,  with  the  step  and  voice  of 
some  horrible  automaton,  moved  by  no 
human  volition,  but  a  dire  compelling 
necessity,  acts  over  again  the  mysteries 
of  iniquity  with  which  she  has  been 
familiar.  But,  on  the  contrary,  while 
wringing  from  her  hands  the  warm  gore 
of  the  murdered  Duncan,  and  dragging, 
with  the  impotent  effort  of  her  agonized 
nightmare,  her  husband  away  from  the 
sound  of  the  "  knocking  "  which  rever- 
berates still  in  the  distracted  chambers 
of  her  brain,  almost  the  last  words  she 
articulates  are :  "I  tell  you  yet  again, 
"  Banquo  is  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out 
"  of  his  grave."  Assuredly  she  never 
saw  his  ghost. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  agree,  either, 
with  the  view  which  lends  any  special 
tenderness  to  Lady  Macbeth's  demeanour 
towards  her  husband  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  bad  eminence.  She  is 
not  a  woman  to  waste  words,  any 
more  than  other  means  to  ends ;  and, 
therefore,  her  refraining  from  all  re- 
proaches at  the  disastrous  close  of  their 
great  festival  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  vehemence  of  her  irony,  so 
long  as  she  could  hope  by  its  fierce 
stimulus  to  rouse  Macbeth  from  the 
delirium  of  terror  into  which  he  is 
thrown  by  the  sight  of  Banquo's  ghost. 
While  urging  her  husband  to  the  King's 
murder,  she  uses,  with  all  the  power 
and  weight  she  can  give  to  it,  the 
"valour  of  her  tongue,"  which  she 
foresaw  in  the  first  hour  of  receiving 
the  written  news  of  his  advancement 
would  be  requisite,  to  "chastise"  the 
irresolution  of  his  spirit  and  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  purposes.  She  has  her 
end  to  gain  by  talking,  and  she  talks 
till  she  does  gain  it ;  and  in  those  mo- 
ments of  mortal  agony,  when  his  terrors 
threaten  with  annihilation  the  fabric  of 
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their  fortunes — that  fearful  fabric,  based 
on  such  infinite  depths  of  guilt,  cemented 
with  such  costly  blood — when  she  sees 
him  rushing  upon  inevitable  ruin,  and 
losing  every  consciousness  but  that  of 
his  own  crimes,  she,  like  the  rider  whose 
horse,  maddened  with  fear,  is  imperilling 
his  own  and  that  rider's  existence,  drives 
the  rowels  of  her  piercing  irony  into 
him,  and  with  a  hand  of  iron  guides, 
and  urges,  and  lifts  him  over  the  danger. 
But,  except  in  those  supreme  instants, 
where  her  purpose  is  to  lash  and  goad 
him  past  the  obstruction  of  his  own 
terrors,  her  habitual  tone,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  of  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
compassion  towards  the  husband  whose 
moral  superiority  of  nature  she  perceives 
and  despises,  as  men  not  seldom  put  by 
the  finer  and  truer  view  of  duty  of 
women,  as  too  delicate  for  common  use, 
a  weapon  of  too  fine  a  temper  for  worldly 
warfare. 

Her  analysis  of  his  character  while 
still  holding  in  her  hand  his  affectionate 
letter,  her  admonition  to  him  that  his 
face  betrays  the  secret  disturbance  of 
his  mind,  her  advice  that  he  will  commit 
the  business  of  the  King's  murder  to 
her  management,  her  grave  and  almost 
kind  solicitude  at  his  moody  solitary 
brooding  over  the  irretrievable  past, 
and  her  compassionate  suggestion  at  the 
close  of  the  banquet  scene, — 

"  You  want  the  season  of  all  natures— sleep," 

when  she  must  have  seen  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  long  concealing  crimes  which 
the  miserable  murderer  would  himself 
inevitably  reveal  in  some  convulsion  of 
ungovernable  remorse,  are  all  indications 
of  her  own  sense  of  superior  power 
over  the  man  whose  nature  wants  the 
"  illness  "  with  which  hers  is  so  terribly 
endowed,  who  would  "holily"  that 
which  he  would  "  highly,"  who  would 
not  "play  false,"  and  yet  would  "wrongly 
win." 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  won- 
derfully perfect  than  Shakespeare's  de- 
lineation of  the  evil  nature  of  these 
two  human  souls — the  evil  strength  of 
the  one,  and  the  evil  weakness  of  the 
other. 


The  woman's  wide-eyed,  bold,  col- 
lected leap  into  the  abyss  makes  us  gulp 
with  terror ;  while  we  watch  the  man's 
blinking,  shrinking,  clinging,  gradual 
slide  into  it,  with  a  protracted  agony 
akin  to  his  own. 

In  admirable  harmony  with  the 
conception  of  both  characters  is  the 
absence  in  the  case  of  Lady  Macbeth 
of  all  the  grotesquely  terrible  super- 
natural machinery  by  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  Macbeth  is  assailed  and 
daunted.  She  reads  of  her  husband's 
encounter  with  the  witches,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  their  first  prophecy ;  and 
yet,  while  the  men  who  encounter  them 
(Banquo  as  much  as  Macbeth)  are 
struck  and  fascinated  by  the  wild 
quaintness  of  their  weird  figures, — with 
the  description  of  which  it  is  evident 
Macbeth  has  opened  his  letter  to  her, — • 
her  mind  does  not  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  these  "weak  ministers  "  of  the  great 
power  of  evil.  The  metaphysical  con- 
ception of  the  influence  to  which  she 
dedicates  herself  is  pure  free-thinking 
compared  with  the  superstitions  of  her 
times ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  her 
sweeping  into  the  murky  cavern,  where 
the  hellish  juggleries  of  Hecate  are 
played,  and  her  phantasmagories  revel 
round  their  filthy  cauldron,  without 
feeling  that  these  petty  devils  would 
shrink  appalled  away  from  the  presence 
of  the  awful  woman  who  had  made  her 
bosom  the  throne  of  those  "  murdering 
ministers  "  who  in  their  "  sightless  sub- 
stance "  attend  on  "  nature's  mischief." 

JSTor  has  Shakespeare  failed  to  show 
how  well,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
devil  serves  those  who  serve  him  well. 
The  whole-hearted  wickedness  of  Lady 
Macbeth  buys  that  exemption  from 
"  present  fears  "  and  "  horrible  imagin- 
ings "  which  Macbeth's  half-allegianco 
to  right  cannot  purchase  for  him.  In 
one  sense,  good  consciences — that  is, 
tender  ones — may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
bad  ones :  the  very  worst  alone  are 
those  that  hold  their  peace,  and  cease 
from  clamouring.  In  sin,  as  in  all  other 
things,  thoroughness  has  its  reward ; 
and  the  reward  is  blindness  to  fear, 
deafness  to  remorse,  hardness  to  good, 
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and  moral  insensibility  to  moral  torture 
— the  deadly  gangrene  instead  of  the 
agony  of  cauterization ;  a  degradation 
below  shame,  fear,  and  pain.  This  point 
Lady  Macbeth  reaches  at  once,  while 
from  the  first  scene  of  the  play  to  the 
last  the  wounded  soul  of  Macbeth 
writhes,  and  cries,  and  groans,  over  its 
own  gradual  deterioration.  Incessant 
returns  upon  himself  and  his  own  con- 
dition, betray  a  state  of  moral  dis- 
quietude which  is  as  ill-boding  an  omen 
of  the  spiritual  state  as  the  morbid 
feeling  of  his  own  pulse  by  a  sickly 
self-observing  invalid  is  of  the  physical 
condition  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  the  several  stages 
of  his  progress  in  guilt  are  marked  by 
his  own  bitter  consciousness  of  it.  First, 
the  startled  misgiving  as  to  his  own 
motives : 

"  This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill — cannot  be  good. " 

Then  the  admission  of  the  necessity 
for  the  treacherous  cowardly  assumption 
of  friendly  hospitality,  from  which  the 
brave  man's  nature  and  soldier's  alike 
revolt : 

"  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart 
doth  know." 

Then  the  panic-stricken  horror  of  the 
insisting : 

"  But  why  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat." 

The  vertigo  of  inevitable  retribution  : 

"  Glamis  doth  murder  sleep, 
And  therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  ! " 

The  utter  misery  of  the  question  : 

"  How  is  it  with  me,  when  ev'ry  noise  appals 
me?" 

The  intolerable  bitterness  of  the  thought  : 
"  For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  breast, 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  given  ; 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. " 

Later  comes  the  consciousness  of  stony 
loss  of  fear  and  pity  : 

"  The  time  has  been 

My  senses  would  have  cool'd  to  hear  a  night- 
shriek. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  stir  me ! '' 


After  this,  the  dreary  wretchedness 
of  his  detested  and  despised  old  age 
confronts  him  : 

"  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have." 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  it,  after 
reviewing  the  successive  steps  of  this 
dire  declension  of  the  man's  moral 
nature,  to  turn  back  to  his  first  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  Divine  government, 
that  Supreme  Eule  of  Eight,  by  which  the 
deeds  of  men  meet  righteous  retribution 
"  Here,  even  here,  upon  this  bank  and 
shoal  of  Time  ;  "  that  unhesitating  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  immutable  justice 
and  goodness  of  God  with  which  he 
first  opens  the  debate  in  his  bosom,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  desperate  blasphemy 
which  he  utters  in  the  hour  of  his  soul's 
final  overthrow,  when  he  proclaims  life 
— man's  life,  the  precious  and  mysterious 
object  of  God's  moral  government — 

"  A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury, 

Signifying  nothing  I " 

The  preservation  of  Macbeth's  dignity 
in  a  degree  sufficient  to  retain  our 
sympathy,  in  spite  of  the  preponderance 
of  his  wife's  nature  over  his,  depends 
on  the  two  facts  of  his  undoubted  hero- 
ism in  his  relations  with  men,  and  his 
great  tenderness  for  the  woman  whose 
evil  will  is  made  powerful  over  his 
partly  by  his  affection  for  her.  It  is 
remarkable  that  hardly  one  scene  passes 
where  they  are  brought  together  in  which 
he  does  not  address  to  her  some  en- 
dearing appellation  ;  and,  from  his  first 
written  words  to  her  whom  he  calls  his 
"  Dearest  partner  of  greatness,"  to  his 
pathetic  appeal  to  her  physician  for 
some  alleviation  of  her  moral  plagues, 
a  love  of  extreme  strength  and  tender- 
ness is  constantly  manifested  in  every 
address  to  or  mention  of  her  that  he 
makes.  He  seeks  her  sympathy  alike 
in  the  season  of  his  prosperous  fortune 
and  in  the  hour  of  his  mental  anguish  : 

' '  Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  !  " 

and  in  this  same  scene  there  is  a  touch 
of  essentially  manly  reverence  for  the 
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womanly  nature  of  her  who  has  so  little 
of  it,  that  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
Shakespeare's  most  exquisite  inspira- 
tions : — his  refusing  to  pollute  his  wife's 
mind  with  the  bloody  horror  of  Banquo's 
proposed  murder. 

"  Be   innocent   of  the  knowledge,   dearest 
chuck !" 

is  a  conception  full  of  the  tenderest  and 
deepest  refinement,  contrasting  wonder- 
fully with  the  hard,  unhesitating  cruelty 
of  her  immediate  suggestion  in  reply  to 
his  : 

"  Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance 

live, 
But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eterne;" 

by  which  she  clearly  demonstrates  that 
her  own  wickedness  not  only  keeps  pace 
with  his,  but  has  indeed,  as  in  the 
business  of  the  King's  murder,  reached 
at  a  bound  that  goal  towards  which  he 
has  struggled  by  slow  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet  scene  he 
appeals  to  her  for  her  opinion  on  the 
danger  threatened  by  MacdufFs  con- 
tximacious  refusal  of  their  invitation, 
and  from  first  to  last  he  so  completely 
leans  on  her  for  support  and  solace  in 
their  miserable  partnership  of  guilt  and 
woe,  that  when  we  hear  the  ominous 
words  : 

"  My  Lord,  the  Queen  is  dead ! " 

we  see  him  stagger  under  the  blow 
which  strikes  from  him  the  prop  of  that 
undaunted  spirit  in  whose  valour  he 
found  the  never-failing  stimulus  of  his 
own. 

In  the  final  encounter  between 
Macbeth  and  the  appointed  avenger  of 
blood  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  want  of  personal  courage,  put 
forward  by  some  commentators  on  his 
character,  is  most  triumphantly  refuted. 
Until  his  sword  crosses  that  of  Macduff, 
and  the  latter,  with  his  terrible  defiance 
to  the  "Angel"1  whom  Macbeth  still 

1  Noteworthy,  in  no  small  degree,  is  this 
word  "Angel"  here  used  by  Macdufl'.  Who 


has  served,  reveals  to  him  the  fact  of 
his  untimely  birth,  he  has  been  like  one 
drunk  —  maddened  by  the  poisonous 
inspirations  of  the  hellish  oracles  in 
which  he  has  put  his  faith ;  and  his 
furious  excitement  is  the  delirium  of 
mingled  doubt  and  dread  with  which 
he  clings,  in  spite  of  the  gradual  revela- 
tion of  its  falsehood,  to  the  juggling 
promise  which  pronounced  him  master 
of  a  charmed  life.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
mist  of  this  delusion  swept  from  his 
mind,  by  the  piercing  blast  of  Macduff's 
interpretation  of  the  promise,  than  the 
heroic  nature  of  the  man  once  more 
proclaims  itself.  The  fire  of  his  spirit 
flames  above  the  "  ashes  of  his  chance ;  " 
the  intrepid  courage  of  the  great 
chieftain  leaps  up  again  in  one  last 
blaze  of  desperate  dariug ;  and  alone — : 
deserted  by  his  followers  and  betrayed 
by  his  infernal  allies — he  stands  erect  in 
the  undaunted  bravery  of  his  nature, 
confronting  the  eyes  of  Death  as  they 
glare  at  him  from  Macduff's  sockets,  and 
exclaims,  "Yet  will  I  try  the  last."  One 
feeling  only  mingles  with  this  expiring 
flash  of  resolute  heroism,  one  most 
pathetic  reference  to  the  human  detesta- 
tion from  which  in  that  supreme  hour 
he  shrinks  as  much  as  from  degradation 
— more  than  from  death. 

"  I  will  not  yield, 
To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's 

foot, 
And  to  be  baited  by  the  rabble's  curse." 

It  is  the  last  cry  of  the  human  soul, 
cut  off  from  the  love  and  reverence  of 
humanity ;  and  with  that  he  rushes  out 
of  the  existence  made  intolerable  by  the 
hatred  of  his  kind. 

but  Shakespeare  would  not  have  written 
"Devil?1'  But  what  a  tremendous  vision  of 
terrible  splendour  the  word  evokes  !  what  a 
visible  presence  of  gloomy  glory  (even  as  of 
the  great  prince  of  pride,  ambition,  and  rebel- 
lion) seems  to  rise  in  lurid  majesty,  and  over- 
shadow the  figure  of  the  baffled  votary  of 
evil! 
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THE  OECHAED  AND  THE  HEATH. 


BY   GEORGE   MEREDITH. 


I  CHANCED  upon  an  early  walk  to  spy 

A  troop  of  children  through  an  orchard  gate  : 

The  boughs  hung  low,  the  grass  was  high; 

They  had  but  to  lift  hands  or  wait 
Por  fruits  to  till  them;   fruits  were  all  their  sky. 

They  shouted,  running  on  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  play'd  the  game  the  wind  plays,  on  and  round. 

'Twas  visible  invisible  glee 

Pursuing;  and  a  fountain's  sound 
Of  laughter  spouted,  pattering  fresh  on  me. 

I  could  have  watched  them  till  the  daylight  fled, 
Their  pretty  bower  made  such  a  light  of  day. 

A  small  one  tumbling,  sang,    '  Oh  !  head  ! ' 

The  rest  to  comfort  her  straightway 
Seized  on  a  branch,  and  thump'd  down  apples  red. 

The  tiny  creature  flashing  through  green  grass, 
And  laughing  with  her  feet  and  eyes  among 

Fresh  apples,  while  a  little  lass 

Over  as  o'er  breeze-ripples  hung, — 
This  sight  I  saw,  and  passed  as  aliens  pass. 

My  footpath  left  the  pleasant  farms  and  lanes, 

Soft  cottage-smoke,  straight  cocks  a-crow,  gay  flowers ; 

Beyond  the  wheel-ruts  of  the  wains, 

Across  a  heath  I  walked  for  hours, 
And  met  its  rival  tenants,  sun  and  rains. 


Still  in  my  view  mile-distant  firs  appear'd, 
"When,  under  a  patch' d  channel-bank,  enrich'd 

With  foxglove,  whose  late  bells  droop'd  sear'd, 

Behold,  a  family  had  pitch'd 
Their  camp,  and  labouring  the  low  tent  uprear'd. 
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Here,  too,  were  many  children,  quick  to  scan 

A  new  tiling  coming ;   swarthy  cheeks,  white  teeth  : 

In  many-coloured  rags  they  ran. 

Like  iron  runlets  of  the  heath, 
Dispersed  lay  broth-pot,  sticks,  and  drinking-can. 


Three  girls,  with  shoulders  like  a  boat  at  sea 
Tipp'd  sideways  by  the  wave  (their  clothing  slid 
Prom  either  ridge  unequally), 
Lean,  swift,  and  voluble,  bestrid 
A  starting-point,  unfrock'd  to  the  bent  knee. 


They  raced;  their  brothers  yelled  them  on,  and  broke 
In  act  to  follow,  but  as  one  they  snuff'd 

Wood-fumes,  and  by  the  fire  that  spoke 

Of  provender,  its  pale  flame  puff'd, 
And  roll'd  athwart  dwarf  furzes  grey-blue  smoke. 


Soon  on  the  dark  edge  of  a  ruddier  gleam, 
The  mother-pot  perusing,  all.  stretch'd  flat, 

Paused  for  its  bubbling-up  supreme  : 

A  dog  upright  in  circle  sat, 
And  oft  his  nose  went  with  the  flying  steam. 


I  turned  and  looked  in  Heaven  awhile,  where  now 
The  moor-faced  sunset  broaden'd  with  red  light; 
Threw  high  aloft  a  golden  bough, 
And  seem'd  the  desert  of  the  night, 
Far  down,  with  mellow  orchards  to  endow. 


n. 


My  pace  is  quick  on  foot,  till  as  a  lyre 
The  wind  sings  in  my  ears,  and  homeward  bent, 
I  heard  an  ever-lifting  quire 
Of  children  by  that  smoky  tent, 
Who  praised  the  union  of  the  pot  with  fire. 


More  loved  of  Heaven,  I  thought  them,  though  less  fair, 
Less  blest  of  earth,  than  those  who  played  at  morn 

Like  sun-spots  in  the  scented  square ; 

To  pleasant  narrow  spaces  born, 
Unknowing  other  fruits  bloom  otherwhere. 
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But  is  there  love  in  Heaven  which  turns  aside 
From  Heaven's  good  laws  to  natter  want  or  grief? 
Blind  pity,  and  self-pity,  and  Pride, 
Clamour  for  it  to  bribe  belief. 
Let  earth  know  better  lest  her  woes  abide. 


Few  men  dare  think  what  many  have  dared  say — 
That  Heaven  can  entertain  elective  love, 
And  narrow  to  our  yea  and  nay 
The  august  great  concords  roll'd  above. 
I  felt  them,  and  went  reverent  on  my  way. 


Yet  fancy  (the  quick  flutter  of  young  thought 
Above  the  flower,  sensation)  would  not  rest : 
From  hues  and  lights  of  evening  brought 
Rich  symbols  to  make  manifest 
What  recompense  is  for  the  houseless  wrought. 


S  weet  recompense !  thereat  the  ascetics  aim. 

Self-exiled  from  the  orchard-bounds,  they  purge 
Poor  flesh  of  lusts  which  bring  them  shame, 
And  with  the  rigour  of  the  scourge 

Transfuse  them  to  their  souls  in  keener  flame. 


Surely  I  know  the  houseless  little  ones  ; 
My  spirit  is  among  them  all  its  days  : 

Like  them,  'tis  of  the  changing  suns ; 

Subsists,  like  them,  on  waifs  and  strays, 
"Well  chasten'd  by  the  wild  wherein  it  runs. 

So  that  we  find  sufficient  we  can  sleep, 
Considering  recompense  scarce  fit  for  dreams 
No  hushing  songs  of  lambs  and  sheep, 
No  highway  trot  of  harness'd  teams, 
Lull  us  :  we  rock  upon  a  tuneless  deep. 


We  cannot  cherish,  like  the  folded  throng, 
Belief  in  sustenance,  as  frail  as  breath  : 
Our  faith  is  in  our  hunger;   strong, 
Therefore,  and  constant  is  our  faith : 
A  roaming  force  'twixt  morn  and  even-song. 


But  we  divide ;   no  likeness  is  complete  : 
For  when  it  comes  to  seeing,  they  are  blind. 

This  is  the  mystery  I  meet 

At  every  corner  of  the  mind ; — 
Twice  cursed  are  they  whom  earth  doth  ill-entreat  ! 
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Ere  yon  sky  orchards  drop  their  golden  key, 
'Tis  recognition  Heaven  demands,  I  know. 

Shall  earth,  then,  bid  its  chosen  see, 

And  seeing  grasp  the  fruits  that  grow 
In.  Heaven  as  well  as  earth  ?    How  may  this  be  ? 


My  light  of  Heaven  answers  :  '  Eye  for  fruits 
'  Have  many  :   they  are  pluck' d  by  favour'd  hands 
'  Is  such  a  craving  of  the  brutes 
*  The  recognition  Heaven  demands  ? 
'  Am  I  the  Tree  which  has  in  earth  its  roots  ? 


'  Those  fruits  are  gifts  of  heritage,  not  mine. 

'  The  virtues  garden  in  some  lines  of  men, 
'  And  eminent  and  large  they  shine 
'As  captains  of  the  host,  till  when 

'Much  flatter'd  flesh  has.drugg'd  the  soul  divine. 


'  For  of  the  fruits  eujoy'd  new  seed  should  spring ; 
'And  of  their  vantage  station  men  shall  make 

'  A  place  of  sacrifice,  and  cling 

'To  sacrifice  for  man's  dear  sake, 
'  Or  perish  :   'tis  the  choice  of  sage  and  king. 


'  You  waves  of  life  go  rolling  o'er  and  o'er ; 

'  And  some  will  toss  the  uppermost  foam,  and  fall ; 

'  And  here  and  there  the  sky  will  pour 

'  Illuminating  rays,  but  all 
'  Are  one  great  ocean  rolling  without  shore. 


'  Never  till  men  rejoice  in  being  one 
'  Shall  any  of  them  hold  a  perfect  heart. 
'  Nearer  to  me  shall  gather  none 
'  That  from  their  fellows  climb  apart. 
'  An  evil  is  a  common  evil  done. 


'  Make  strength  your  weapon,  purity  your  mark  ; 

'  Keep  shrewd  with  hunger,  as  an  edge  of  steel. 
'  An  army  marching  in  the  dark 
'Are  men;   but  forward,  while  they  reel, 

'  Still  they  bear  forward  some  faint  rescuing  spark 

'  By  service  they  must  live  who  would  have  sight : 
'  The  children  of  the  Orchard  and  the  Heath 

'  In  equal  destinies  unite, 

'  Serving  or  fattening  beneath ; 
'  But  thank  them  best  that  trim  in  thee  my  light.' 
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A  crown  of  darkness  on  the  yellow  west, 
Where  day  and  night  took  hands  in  union  brief, 
And  sat  in  sober  splendour    press' d : 
I  clasp'd  as  one  full  harvest  sheaf 
The  thought  of  the  poor  children  I  thank'd  best. 

Far  back  I  saw  the  flames  of  scanty  wood 
Upon  the  closing  shadows  cower  low. 

The  meal  was  done,  and  it  was  good ; 

And  now  to  huddling  sleep  they  go. 
May  food  supply  them  !     They  have  given  me  food. 


NOTE  ON  SIB  WALTEE  SCOTT'S  LETTER 

THE  MR.  OWEN  referred  to  in  this  letter  is  probably  not  Robert  Owen,  but 
William  Owen,  afterwards  Owen-Pughe,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  and  author  of  a 
Welsh  Dictionary. 
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THE  business  which  the  South  London 
"Working  Men's  College  has  undertaken 
is  a  great  work;  indeed,  I  might  say, 
that  Education,  with  which  that  college 
proposes  to  grapple,  is  the  greatest  work 
of  all  those  which  lie  ready  to  a  man's 
hand  just  at  present. 

And,  at  length,  this  fact  is  becoming 
generally  recognised.  You  cannot  go 
anywhere  without  hearing  a  buzz  of 
more  or  less  confused  and  contradictory 
talk  on  this  subject — nor  can  you  fail 
to  notice  that,  in  one  point  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  very  decided  advance  upon 
like  discussions  in  former  days.  Nobody 
outside  the  agricultural  interest  now 
dares  to  say  that  education  is  a  bad 
thing.  If  any  representative  of  the 
once  large  and  powerful  party  which, 
in  former  days,  proclaimed  this  opinion 
still  exists  in  a  semi-fossil  state,  he 
keeps  his  thoughts  to  himself.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  chorus  of  voices,  almost  dis- 
tressing in  their  harmony,  raised  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  that  education  is 
the  great  panacea  for  human  troubles, 
and  that,  if  the  country  is  not  shortly 
to  go  to  the  dogs,  everybody  must  be 
educated. 

The  politicians  tell  us,  "  you  must 
educate  the  masses  because  they  are 
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going  to  be  masters."  The  clergy  join 
in  the  cry  for  education,  for  they  affirm 
that  the  people  are  drifting  away  from 
church  and  chapel  into  the  broadest  in- 
fidelity. The  manufacturers  and  the 
capitalists  swell  the  chorus  lustily.  They 
declare  that  ignorance  makes  bad  work- 
men; that  England  will  soon  be  unable 
to  turn  out  cotton  goods,  or  steam 
engines,  cheaper  than  other  people  ;  and 
then,  Ichabod,  Ichabod !  the  glory  will 
be  departed  from  us.  And  a  few  voices 
are  lifted  up  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  masses  should  be  educated  be- 
ca\ise  they  are  men  and  women  with 
unlimited  capacities  of  being,  doing,  and 
suffering,  and  that  it  is  as  true  now, 
as  ever  it  was,  that  the  people  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge. 

These  members  of  the  minority,  with 
whom  I  confess  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy,  are  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  other  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the 
education  of  the  people  are  of  much 
value — whether,  indeed,  some  of  them 
are  based  upon  either  wise  or  noblo 
grounds  of  action.  They  question  if  it  bo 
wise  to  tell  people  that  you  will  do  for 
them  out  of  fear  of  their  power,  what 
you  have  left  undone,  so  long  as  your 
only  motive  was  compassion  for  their 
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weakness  and  their  sorrows.  And  if 
ignorance  of  everything  which  it  is 
needful  a  ruler  should  know  is  likely  to 
do  so  much  harm  in  the  governing 
classes  of  the  future,  why  is  it,  they  ask 
reasonably  enough,  that  such  ignorance 
in  the  governing  classes  of  the  past  has 
not  been  viewed  with  equal  horror? 

Compare  the  average  artisan  and  the 
average  country  squire,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  you  will  find  a  pin  to  choose 
between  the  two  in  point  of  ignorance, 
class  feeling,  or  prejudice.  It  is  true 
that  the  ignorance  is  of  a  different  sort — 
that  the  class  feeling  is  in  favour  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  and  that  the  prejudice  has 
a  distinct  flavour  of  wrong-headedness ' 
in  each  case — but  it  is  questionable  if 
the  one  is  either  a  bit  better,  or  a  bit 
worse,  than  the  other.  The  old  protec- 
tionist theory  is  the  doctrine  of  trades 
unions  as  applied  by  the  squires,  and 
the.  modern  trades  unionism  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  squires  applied  by  the 
artisans.  Why  should  we  be  worse 
off  under  one  regime  than  under  the 
other  ? 

Again,  this  sceptical  minority  asks 
the  clergy  to  think  whether  it  is  really 
want  of  education  which  keeps  the 
masses  away  from  their  ministrations — 
whether  the  most  completely  eduaated 
men  are  not  as  open  to  reproach  on  this 
score  as  the  workmen;  and  whether, 
perchance,  this  may  not  indicate  that 
it  is  not  education  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter? 

Once  more,  these  people,  whom  there 
is  no  pleasing,  venture  to  doubt  whether 
the  glory  which  rests  upon  being  able 
to  undersell  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
a  very  safe  kind  of  glory — whether  we 
may  not  purchase  it  too  dear ;  especi- 
ally if  we  allow  education,  which  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  making  of  men,  to 
be  diverted  into  a  process  of  manufac- 
turing human  tools,  wonderfully  adroit 
in  the  exemse  of  some  technical  in- 
dustry, but  good  for  nothing  else. 

And,  finally,  these  people  inquire 
whether  it  is  the  masses  alone  who 
need  a  reformed  and  improved  educa- 
tion. They  ask  whether  the  richest  of 
'our  public  schools  might  not  well-  be 


made  to  supply  knowledge,  as  well  as 
gentlemanly  habits,  a  strong  class  feel- 
ing, and  eminent  proficiency  in  cricket. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  noble 
foundations  of  our  old  universities  are 
hardly  fulfilling  their  functions  in  their 
present  posture  of  half-clerical  semi- 
naries, half  racecourses,  where  men  are 
trained  to  win  a  senior  wranglership,  or 
a  double-first,  as  horses  are  trained  to 
win  a  cup,  with  as  little  reference  to 
the  needs  of  after-life  in  the  case  of  the 
man  as  in  that  of  the  racer.  And  while 
as  zealous  for  education  as  the  rest, 
they  affirm  that  if  the  education  of  the 
richer  classes  were  such  as  to  fit  them 
to  be  the  leaders  and  the  governors  of 
the  poorer ;  and  if  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  were  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  appreciate  really  wise  guidance 
and  good  governance,  the  politicians 
need  not  fear  mob-law,  nor  the  clergy 
lament  their  want  of  flocks,  nor  the 
capitalists  prognosticate  the  annihilation 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  education. 
And  my  readers  will  be  prepared  to  expect 
that  the  practical  recommendations  which 
are  put  forward  are  not  less  discordant. 
There  is  a  loud  cry  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation. We  English,  in  spite  of  con- 
stant experience  to  the  contrary,  pre- 
serve a  touching  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  I  believe  we 
should  have  compulsory  education  in 
the  course  of  next  session  if  there  were 
the  least  probability  that  half  a  dozen 
leading  statesmen  of  different  parties 
would  agree  what  that  education  should 
be. 

Some  hold  that  education  without 
theology  is  worse  than  none.  Others 
maintain,  quite  as  strongly,  that  educa- 
tion with  theology  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. But  this  is  certain,  that  those 
who  hold  the  first  opinion  can  by  no 
means  agree  what  theology  should  be 
taught;  and  that  those  who  maintain 
the  second  are  in  a  small  minority. 

At  any  rate  "make  people  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,"  say  a  great 
many ;  and  the  advice  is  undoubtedly 
sensible  as  far  as  it  goes.  But,  as  has 
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happened  to  me  in  former  days,  those 
who,  in  despair  of  getting  anything 
better,  advocate  this  measure,  are  met 
with  the  objection  that  it  is  very  like 
making  a  child  practise  the  use  of  a 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  without  giving 
it  a  particle  of  meat.  I  really  don't 
know  what  reply  is  to  be  made  to  such 
an  objection. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
spend  more  time  in  disentangling,  or 
rather  in  showing  up  the  knots  in  the 
ravelled  skeins  of  our  neighbours.  Much 
more  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  ask  if  we 
possess  any  clue  of  our  own  which  may 
guide  us  among  these  entanglements. 
And  by  way  of  a  beginning,  let  us  ask 
ourselves — What  is  education  ?  Above 
all  things,  what  is  our  ideal  of  a 
thoroughly  liberal  education? — of  that 
education  which,  if  we  could  begin  life 
again,  we  would  give  ourselves — of  that 
education  which,  if  we  could  mould  the 
fates  to  our  own  will,  we  would  give  our 
children.  Well,  I  know  not  what  may 
be  my  readers'  conceptions  upon  this 
matter,  but  I  will  tell  them  mine,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  find  that  our  views  are 
not  very  discrepant. 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that 
the  life  and  fortune  of  every  one  of  us 
would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his 
winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess. 
Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all 
consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn 
at  least  the  names  and  the  moves  of  the 
pieces  j  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit, 
and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of 
giving  and  getting  out  of  check  ?  Do 
you  not  think  that  we  should  look  with 
a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn 
upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or 
the  state  which  allowed  its  members,  to 
grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn  from 
a  knight  ? 

Yet,  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary 
truth  that  the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the 
happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and,  more 
or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely 
more  difficult  and  complicated  than 
chess.  .It  is  a  game  which  has  been 


played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  and 
woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two 
players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own. 
The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  player  on  the 
other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know 
that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and 
patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our 
cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake, 
or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for 
ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well 
the  highest  stakes  are  paid  with  that  sort 
of  overflowing  generosity  with  which 
the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength. 
And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated 
— without  haste,  but  without  remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of 
you  of  the  famous  picture  in  which 
Eetzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at 
chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a 
calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for 
love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose 
than  win — and  I  should  accept  it  as  an 
image  of  human  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  is 
learning  the  rules  of  this  mighty  game. 
In  other  words,  education  is  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  under  which  name  I  include 
not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but 
men  and  their  ways;  and  the  fashioning 
of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into 
an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  those  laws.  For  me, 
education  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this.  Anything  which  professes  to 
call  itself  education  must  be  tried  by 
this  standard,  and  if  it  fails  to  stand 
the  test,  I  will  not  call  it  education, 
whatever  may  be  the  force  of  authority 
or  of  numbers  upon  the  other  side. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in 
strictness,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme  case. 
Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  faculties,  could  be  sud- 
denly placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is 
said  to  have  been,  and  then  left  to  do 
as  he  best  might.  How  long  would  he 
be  left  uneducated  ?  Not  five  minutes. 
Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him  through 
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the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties 
of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would 
be  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to  do  this 
and  avoid  that;  and  by  slow  degrees 
the  man  would  receive  an  education, 
which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thorough, 
real,  and  adequate  to  his  circumstances, 
though  there  would  be  no  extras  and 
very  few  accomplishments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a 
second  Adam,  or,  better  still,  an  Eve,  a 
new  and  greater  world,  that  of  social 
and  moral  phenomena  would  be  revealed. 
Joys  and  woes,  compared  with  which 
all  others  might  seem  but  faint  shadows, 
•would  spring  from  the  new  relations. 
Happiness  and  sorrow  would  take  the 
place  of  the  coarser  monitors,  pleasure 
and  pain ;  but  conduct  would  still  be 
shaped  by  the  observation  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  actions;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man. 

To  every  one  of  us  the  world  was 
once  as  fresh  and  new  as  to  Adam. 
And  then,  long  before  we  were  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, nature  took  us  in  hand,  and  every 
minute  of  waking  life  brought  its  edu- 
cational influence,  shaping  our  actions 
into  rough  accordance  with  nature's 
laws,  so  that  we  might  not  be  ended 
untimely  by  too  gross  disobedience.  Nor 
should  I  speak  of  this  process  of  educa- 
tion as  past,  for  any  one,  be  he  as  old  as 
he  may.  For  every  man  the  world  is 
as  fresh  as  it  was  at  the  first  day, 
and  as  full  of  untold  novelties  for  him 
who  has  the  eyes  to  see  them.  And 
nature  is  still  continuing  her  patient 
education  of  us  in  that  great  university, 
the  universe,  of  which  we  are  all  mem- 
bers— nature  having  no  Test-Acts. 

Those  who  take  honours  in  nature's 
university,  who  learn  the  laws  which 
govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them, 
are  the  really  great  and  successful  men 
in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  man- 
kind are  the  "  Poll,"  who  pick  up  just 
enough  to  get  through  without  much 
discredit.  Those  who  won't  learn  at  all 
are  plucked ;  and  then  you  can't  come  up 
again.  Nature's  pluck  means  extermi- 
nation. 
Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  educa- 


tion is  settled  so  far  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned. Her  bill  on  that  question  was 
framed  and  passed  long  ago.  But,  like 
all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  nature 
is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation. 
Ignorance  is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful 
disobedience — incapacity  meets  with  the 
same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's 
discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and  a 
blow,  and  the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow 
without  the  word.  It  is  left  to  you  to 
find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly 
call  education — that  education  in  which 
man  intervenes  and  which  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish as  artificial  education — is  to 
make  good  these  defects  in  nature's 
methods ;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive 
nature's  education,  neither  incapably 
nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful  disobe- 
dience ;  and  to  understand  the  pre- 
liminary symptoms  of  her  displeasure 
without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear. 
In  short,  all  artificial  education  ought 
to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  educa- 
tion. And  a  liberal  education  is  an 
artificial  education — one  which  has  not 
only  prepared  a  man  to  escape  the  great 
evils  of  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but 
has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize 
upon  the  rewards  which  nature  scatters 
with  as  free  a  hand  as  her  penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal 
education  who  has  been  so  trained  in 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  plea- 
sure all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism, 
it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a 
clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its 
parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth 
working  order ;  ready,  like  a  steam 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of 
work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as 
forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose 
mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature 
and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations ;  one 
who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained 
to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who 
has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether 
of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness, 
and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 
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Such,  a  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive, 
has  had  a  liberal  education ;  for  he  is, 
as  completely  as  a  man  can  he,  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  He  will  make  the 
hest  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will 
get  on  together  rarely ;  she  as  his  ever 
beneficent  mother ;  he  as  her  mouth- 
piece, her  conscious  self,  her  minister 
and  interpreter. 

Where  is  such  an  education  as  this 
to  he  had  ?  "Where  is  there  any  ap- 
proximation to  it  ?  Has  any  one  tried 
to  found  such  an  education  ?  Looking 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
islands,  I  am  afraid  that  all  these  ques- 
tions must  receive  a  negative  answer. 
Consider  our  primary  schools,  and  what 
is  taught  in  them.  A  child  learns: — 

1.  To  read,  write,  and  cipher,  more  or 
less  well ;  but  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cases  not  so  well  as  to  take  pleasure 
in  reading,  or  to  he  able  .to  write  the 
commonest  letter  properly. 

2.  A  quantity  of  dogmatic  theology, 
of  which  the  child,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  understands  next  to  nothing. 

3.  Mixed  up  with  this,  so  as  to  seem, 
to  stand  or  fall  with  it,  a  few  of  the 
broadest  and  simplest  principles  of  mo- 
rality.    This  is,  to  my  mind,  much  as 
if  a  man  of  science  should  make  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  the  apple  in  Newton's 
garden  an  integral  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation,  and  teach  it  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  law  of  the  inverse 
squares. 

4.  A  good  deal  of  Jewish  history  and 
Syrian  geography,  and  perhaps  a  little 
something  about  English  history  and 
the  geography  of  the  child's  own  coun- 
try.    But  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  primary 
school  in  England  in  which  hangs  a 
map  of  the  hundred  in  which  the  village 
lies,  so  that  the  children  may  be  prac- 
tically taught  by  it  what  a  map  means. 

5.  A  certain  amount   of  regularity, 
attentive  obedience,  respect  for  others  : 
obtained  by  fear,  if  the  master  be  incom- 
petent or  foolish;  by  love  and  reverence 
if  he  be  wise. 

So  far  as  this  school  course  em- 
braces a  certain  amount  of  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  obedience  to 
the  moral  laws  of  nature,  I  gladly  admit, 


not  only  that  it  contains  a  valuable  edu- 
cational element,  but  that,  so  far,  it  deals 
with  the  most  valuable  and  important 
part  of  all  education.  Yet  contrast  what 
is  done  in  this  direction  with  what 
might  be  done,  with  the  time  given 
to  matters  of  comparatively  no  import- 
ance, with  the  absence  of  any  attention 
to  things  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  Falstaff's  bill 
and  "  the  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  to 
all  that  quantity  of  sack." 

Let  us  consider  what  a  child  thus 
"  educated"  knows,  and  what  it  does 
not  know.  Begin  with  the  most  im- 
portant topic  of  all — morality,  as  the 
guide  of  conduct.  The  child  knows 
well  enough  that  some  acts  meet  with 
approbation  and  some  with  disapproba- 
tion. But  it  has  never  heard  that  there 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things  a  reason  for 
every  moral  law,  as  cogent  and  as  well 
defined  as  that  which  underlies  every 
physical  law;  that  stealing  and  lying 
are  just  as  certain  to  be  followed  by  evil 
consequences  as  putting  your  hand  in 
the  fire,  or  jumping  out  of  a  garret 
window.  Again,  though  the  scholar 
may  have  been  made  acquainted,  in 
dogmatic  fashion,  with  the  broad  laws 
of  morality,  he  has  had  no  training  in 
the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  dif- 
ficult problems  which  result  from  the 
complex  conditions  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  very  hard  to 
expect  any  one  to  solve  a  problem  in 
conic  sections  who  had  merely  been 
taught  the  axioms  and  definitions  of 
mathematical  science  ? 

A  workman  has  to  bear  hard  labour, 
and  perhaps  privation,  Avhile  he  sees 
others  rolling  in  wealth,  and  feeding 
their  dogs  with  what  would  keep  his 
children  from  starvation.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  helped  that  man 
to  calm  the  natural  promptings  of  dis- 
content by  showing  him,  in  his  youth, 
the  necessary  connexion  of  the  moral 
law  which  prohibits  stealing  with  the 
stability  of  society — by  proving  to  him, 
once  for  all,  that  it  is  better  for  his  OAVII 
people,  better  for  himself,  better  for 
future  generations,  that  he  should  starve 
than  steal  1  If  you  have  no  foundation 
of  knowledge  or  habit  of  thought  to 
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•work  npoB,  what  chance  have  you  of 
persuading  a  hungry  man  that  a  capi- 
talist is  not  a  thief  "  with  a  circumben- 
dibus1?" And  if  he  honestly  believes 
that,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  quote  the 
commandment  against  stealing  when 
he  proposes  to  make  the  capitalist  dis- 
gorge ? 

Again,  the  child  learns  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  history  or  the  political 
organization  of  his  own  country.  His 
general  impression  is,  that  everything  of 
much  importance  happened  a  very  long 
while  ago,  and  that  the  Queen  and  the 
gentlefolks  govern  the  'country  much 
after  the  fashion  of  King  David  and  the 
elders  and  nobles  of  Israel — his  sole 
models.  Will  you  give  a  man  with 
this  much  information  a  vote  ?  In  easy 
times  he  sells  it  for  a  pot  of  beer.  Why 
should  he  not  ]  It  is  of  about  as  much 
use  to  him  as  a  chignon,  and  he  knows 
as  much  what  to  do  with  it,  for  any 
other  purpose.  In  bad  times,  on  the 
contrary,  he  applies  his  simple  theory 
of  government,  and  believes  that  his 
rulers  are  the  cause  of  his  sufferings — a 
belief  which  sometimes  bears  remark- 
able practical  fruits. 

Least  of  all,  does  the  child  gather 
from  this  primary  "  education"  of  ours  a 
conception  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  or  of  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect  therein.  And  this  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented  as  the  poor  are  especially 
exposed  to  physical  evils,  and  are  more 
interested  in  removing  them  than  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  If  any 
one  is  concerned  in  knowing  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  mechanics  one  would 
think  it  is  the  hand-labourer,  whose 
daily  toil  lies  among  levers  and  pulleys ; 
and  so  with  other  branches  of  artisan 
work,  And  if  any  one  is  interested  in 
the  laws  of  health,  it  is  the  poor  man, 
whose  strength  is  wasted  by  ill-prepared 
food,  whose  health  is  sapped  by  bad 
ventilation  and  bad  drainage,  and  half 
whose  children  are  massacred  by  dis- 
orders which  might  be  prevented.  Not 
only  does  our  present  primary  educa- 
tion carefully  abstain  from  hinting  to 
the  poor  man  that  some  of  his  greatest 
evils  are  traceable  to  mere  physical 
agencies,  which  could  be  removed  by 


energy,  patience,  and  frugality;  but  it 
does  worse — it  renders  him,  so  far  as  it 
can,  deaf  to  those  who  could  help  him, 
and  tries  to  substitute  an  Oriental  sub- 
mission to  what  is  falsely  declared  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  for  his  natural  tendency 
to  strive  after  a  better  condition. 

What  wonder  then,  if  very  recently, 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  statistics 
for  the  profoundly  foolish  purpose  of 
showing  that  education  is  of  no  good — 
that  it  diminishes  neither  misery  nor 
crime  among  the  masses  of  mankind?  I 
reply,  why  should  the  thing  which  has 
been  called  education  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other1?  If  I  am  a  knave  or  a 
fool,  teaching  me  to  read  and  write 
won't  make  me  less  of  either  one  or  the 
other — unless  somebody  shows  me  how 
to  put  my  reading  and  writing  to  wise 
and  good  purposes. 

Suppose  any  one  were  to  argue  that 
medicine  is  of  no  use,  because  it  could  be 
proved  statistically  that  the  percentage 
of  deaths  was  just  the  same  among  people 
who  had  been  taught  how  to  open  a 
medicine  chest  and  among  those  who 
did  not  so  much  as  know  the  key  by 
sight.  The  argument  is  absurd ;  but  it 
is  not  more  preposterous  than  that 
against  which  I  am  contending.  The 
only  medicine  for  suffering,  crime,  and 
all  the  other  woes  of  mankind,  is  wis- 
dom. Teach  a  man  to  read  and  write, 
and  you  have  put  into  his  hands  the 
great  keys  of  the  wisdom  box.  But  it 
is  quite  another  matter  whether  he  ever 
opens  the  box  or  not.  And  he  is  as 
likely  to  poison  as  to  cure  himself,  if, 
without  guidance,  he  swallows  the  first 
drug  that  comes  to  hand.  In  these 
times  a  man  may  as  well  be  purblind  as 
unable  to  read — lame  as  unable  to  write. 
But  I  protest  that,  if  I  thought  the 
alternative  were  a  necessary  one,  I  would 
rather  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  grow  up  ignorant  of  both  these 
mighty  arts,  than  that  they  should 
remain  ignorant  of  that  knowledge  to 
.which  these  arts  are  means. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  animad- 
versions may  apply  to  primary  schools, 
but  that  the  higher  schools,  at  any  rate, 
must  be  allowed  to  give  a  liberal  eduqa- 
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tion.  In  fact  they  professedly  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  this  object. 

Let  us  inquire  into  this  matter. 
What  do  the  higher  schools,  those  to 
which  the  great  middle  class  of  the 
country  sends  it  children,  teach,  over 
and  above  the  instruction  given  in  the 
primary  schools  ?  There  is  a  little  more 
reading  and  writing  of  English.  But, 
for  all  that,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  the  middle 
or  upper  classes  who  can  read  aloud 
decently,  or  who  can  put  his  thoughts 
on  paper  in  clear  and  grammatical 
(to  say  nothing  of  good  or  elegant) 
language.  The  "ciphering"  of  the 
lower  schools  expands  into  elementary 
mathematics  in  the  higher ;  into  arith- 
metic, with  a  little  algebra,  a  little 
Euclid.  But  I  doubt  if  one  boy  in  five 
hundred  has  ever  heard  the  explanation 
of  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  or  knows  his 
Euclid  otherwise  than  by  rote. 

Of  theology,  the  middle  class  school- 
boy gets  rather  less  than  poorer  children, 
less  absolutely  and  less  relatively,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  other  claims 
upon  his  attention.  I  venture  to  say 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  when  he  leaves 
school  are  of  the  most  shadowy  and 
vague  description,  and  associated  with 
painful  impressions  of  the  weary  hours 
spent  in  learning  collects  and  catechism 
by  heart. 

Modern  geography,  modern  history, 
modern  literature ;  the  English  lan- 
guage as  a  language ;  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  physical,  moral,  and 
social,  are  even  more  completely  ignored 
in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  schools. 
Up  till  within  a  few  years  back,  a  boy 
might  have  passed  through  any  one  of 
the  great  public  schools  with  the  greatest 
distinction  and  credit,  and  might  never  so 
much  as  have  heard  of  one  of  the  subjects 
I  have  just  mentioned.  He  might  never 
have  heard  that  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun ;  that  England  underwent  a 
great  revolution  in  1688,  and  France 
another  in  1789  ;  that  there  once  lived 
certain  notable  men  called  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Voltaire,  Goethe, 
Schiller.  The  first  might  be  a  German 
and  the  last  an  Englishman  for  anything 


he  could  tell  you  to  the  contrary.  And 
as  for  science,  the  only  idea  the  word 
would  suggest  to  his  mind  would  be 
dexterity  in  boxing. 

I  have  said  that  this  was  the  state  of 
things  a  few  years  back,  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  righteous  who  are  to  be  found 
among  the  educational  cities  of  the 
plain.  But  I  would  not  have  you  too 
sanguine  about  the  result  at  present,  if 
you  sound  the  minds  of  the  existing 
generation  of  public  school-boys  on  such 
topics  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  let  us  pause  to  consider  this 
wonderful  state  of  affairs ;  for  the  time 
will  come  when  Englishmen  will  quote 
it  as  the  stock  example  of  the  stolid 
stupidity  of  their  ancestors  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  most  thoroughly 
commercial  people,  the  greatest  volun- 
tary wanderers  and  colonists  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  are  precisely  the  middle 
classes  of  this  country.  If  there  be  a 
people  which  has  been  busy  making  his- 
tory on  the  great  scale  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years — and  the  most  profoundly 
interesting  history — history  which,  if  it 
happened  to  be  that  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
'we  should  study  with  avidity — it  is  the 
English.  If  there  be  a  people  which, 
during  the  same  period,  has  developed  a 
remarkable  literature,  it  is  our  own.  If 
there  be  a  nation  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends absolutely  and  wholly  upon  their 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature,  upon 
their  intelligent  apprehension  of,  and 
obedience  to,  the  laws  of  the  creation 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  of  the 
stable  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  precisely  this  nation.  And 
yet  this  is  what  these  wonderful  people 
tell  their  sons : — "At  the  cost  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  our  hard- 
earned  money  we  devote  twelve  of  the 
most  precious  years  of  your  lives  to  school. 
There  you  shall  toil,  or  be  supposed  to 
toil ;  but  there  you  shall  not  learn  one 
single  thing  of  all  those  you  will  most 
want  to  know  directly  you  leave  school 
and  enter  upon  the  practical  business  of 
life.  You  will  in  all  probability  go 
into  business,  but  you  shall  not  know 
where  or  how  any  article  of  commerce 
is  produced,  or  the  difference  between 
an  export  or  an  import,  or  the  meaning 
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of  the  word  "  capital."  You  •will  very 
likely  settle  in  a  colony,  tut  you  shall 
not  know  whether  Tasmania  is  part  of 
New  South  Wales  or  vice  versa. 

"Very  probably  you  may  become  a 
manufacturer,  but  you  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  understanding 
the  working  of  one  of  your  own  steam- 
engines,  or  the  nature  of  the  raw  products 
you  employ ;  and  when  you  are  asked 
to  buy  a  patent  you  shall  not  have  the 
slightest  means  of  judging  whether  the 
inventor  is  an  impostor  who  is  contra- 
vening the  elementary  principles  of 
science,  or  a  man  who  will  make  you  as 
rich  as  Croesus. 

"You  will  very  likely  get  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  will  have  to 
take  your  share  in  making  laws  which 
may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
millions  of  men.  But  you  shall  not 
hear  one  word  respecting  the  political 
organization  of  your  country;  the 
meaning  of  tho  controversy  between 
freetraders  and  protectionists  shall  never 
have  been  mentioned  to  you ;  you  shall 
not  so  much  as  know  that  there  are 
such  things  as  economical  laws. 

"  The  mental  power  which  will  be  of  J 
most  importance  in  your  daily  life  will 
be  the  power  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are  without  regard  to  authority ;  and  of 
drawing  accurate  general  conclusions 
from  particular  facts.  But  at  school 
and  at  college  you  shall  know  of  no 
source  of  truth  but  authority;  nor 
exercise  your  reasoning  faculty  upon 
anything  but  deduction  from  that  which 
is  laid  down  by  authority, 
i  "You  will  have  to  weary  your  soul 
with  work,  and  many  a  time  eat  your 
bread  in  sorrow  and  in  bitterness,  and 
you  shall  not  have  learned  to  take 
refuge  in  the  great  source  of  pleasure 
without  alloy,  the  serene  resting-place 
for  worn  human  nature, — the  world  of 
art" 

Said  I  not  rightly  that  we  are  a  won- 
derful people  1  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
allow,  that  education  entirely  devoted 
to  these  omitted  subjects  might  not  be 
a  completely  liberal  education.  But  is 
an  education  which  ignores  them  all,  a 
liberal  education  ?  Nay,  is  it  too  much 
to  eay  that  the  education  which  should 


embrace  these  subjects  and  no  others 
would  be  a  real  education,  though  an 
incomplete  one ;  while  an  education 
which  omits  them  is  really  not  an  edu- 
cation at  all,  but  a  more  or  less  useful 
course  of  intellectual  gymnastics  ? 

For  what  does  the  middle-class  school 
put  in  the  place  of  all  these  things 
which  are  left  out  ?  It  substitutes  what 
is  usually  comprised  under  the  compen- 
dious title  of  the  "  classics  " — that  is  to 
say,  the  languages,  the  literature,  and 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  geography  of  so  much 
of  the  world  as  was  known  to  these  two 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  Now,  do 
not  expect  me  to  depreciate  the  earnest 
and  enlightened  pursuit  of  classical 
learning.  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  speak  ill  of  such  occupations,  nor  any 
eympathy  with  those  who  run  them 
down.  On  the  contrary,  if  my  oppor- 
tunities had  lain  in  that  direction,  there 
is  no  investigation  into  which  I  could 
have  thrown  myself  with  greater  delight 
than  that  of  antiquity. 

What  science  can  present  greater 
attractions  than  philology]  How  can 
a  lover  of  literary  excellence  fail  to  re- 
joice in  the  ancient  masterpieces  ?  And 
with  what  consistency  could  I,  whose 
business  lies  so  much  in  the  attempt  to 
decipher  the  past,  and  to  build  up  in- 
telligible forms  out  of  the  scattered 
fragments  of  long-extinct  beings,  fail  to 
take  a  sympathetic,  though  an  unlearned, 
interest  in  the  labours  of  a  Mebuhr,  a 
Gibbon,  or  a  Grote  ?  Classical  history 
is  a  great  section  of  the  palaeontology  of 
man ;  and  I  have  the  same  double  respect 
for  it  as  for  other  kinds  of  palaeontology 
— that  is  to  -say,  a  respect  for  the  facts 
which  it  establishes  as  for  all  facts,  and 
a  still  greater  respect  for  it  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  discovery  of  a  law  of 
progress. 

But  if  the  classics  were  taught  as  they 
might  be  taught — if  boys  and  girls  were 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  not 
merely  as  languages,  but  as  illustrations 
of  philological  science;  if  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  life  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, two  thousand  years  ago,  were 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  scholars  ;  if 
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ancient  history  were  taught,  not  as  a 
weary  series  of  feuds  and  fights,  but 
traced  to  its  causes  in  such  men  placed 
under  such  conditions;  if,  lastly,  the 
study  of  the  classical  books  were  fol- 
lowed in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
boys  with  their  beauties,  and  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  their  statement  of 
the  everlasting  problems  of  human  life, 
instead  of  with  their  verbal  and  gram- 
matical peculiarities  ;  I  still  think  it  as 
little  proper  that  they  should  form  the 
basis  of  a  liberal  education  for  our  con- 
temporaries, as  I  should  think  it  fitting 
to  make  that  sort  of  palaeontology  with 
which  I  am  familiar  the  back-bone  of 
modern  education.  i 

It  is  wonderful  how  close  a  parallel  / 
to  classical  training  could  be  made  out  ( 
of  that  palaeontology  to  which  I  refer. 
In  the  first  place  I  could  get  up  an 
osteological  primer  so  arid,  so  pedantic 
in  its  terminology,  so  altogether  distaste- 
ful to  the  youthful  mind,  as  to  beat  the 
recent  famous  production  of  the  head- 
masters out  of  the  field  in  all  these  ex- 
cellences. Next,  I  could  exercise  my 
boys  upon  easy  fossils,  and  bring  out 
all  their  powers  of  memory  and  all 
their  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  my 
osteo-grammatical  rules  to  the  inter- 
pretation, or  construing,  of  those  frag- 
ments. To  those  who  had  reached  the 
higher  classes  I  might  give  odd  bones 
to  be  built  up  into  animals,  giving  great 
honour  and  reward  to  him  who  suc- 
ceeded in  fabricating  monsters  most 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 
That  would  answer  to  verse-making  and 
essay-writing  in  the  dead  languages. 

To  be  sure,  if  a  great  comparative 
anatomist  were  to  look  at  these  fabrica- 
tions he  might  shake  his  head,  or  laugh. 
But  what  then?  Would  such  a  cata- 
strophe destroy  the  parallel?  What 
think  you  would  Cicero,  or  Horace,  say 
to  the  production  of  the  best  sixth  form 
going]  And  would  not  Terence  stop 
his  ears  and  run  out  if  he  could  be  pre- 
sent at  an  English  performance  of  his 
own  plays  ?  Would  Hamlet,  in  the 
mouths  of  a  set  of  French  actors,  who 
should  insist  in  pronouncing  English 
after  the  fashion  of  their  own  tongue, 
be  more  hideously  ridiculous  1 


But  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  forget- 
ting the  beauty,  the  human  interest 
which  appertains  to  classical  studies. 
To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  only  a  very 
strong  man  who  can  appreciate  the 
charms  of  a  landscape  as  he  is  toiling 
up  a  steep  hill,  along  a  bad  road. 
What  with  short-windedness,  stones, 
ruts,  and  a  pervading  sense  of  the  wis- 
dom of  rest  and  be  thankful,  most  of 
us  have  little  enough  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful under  these  circumstances.  The 
ordinary  school-boy  is  precisely  in  this 
case.  He  finds  Parnassus  uncommonly 
steep,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  his 
having  much  time  or  inclination  to  look 
about  him  till  he  gets  to  the  top.  And 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  does  not  get  to 
the  top. 

But  if  this  be  a  fair  picture  of  the  results 
of  classical  teaching  at  its  best — and  I 
gather  from  those  who  have  authority 
to  speak  on  such  matters  that  it  is  so — 
what  is  to  be  said  of  classical  teaching 
at  its  worst,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
classics  of  our  ordinary  middle-class 
schools?1  I  will  tell  you.  It  means 
getting  up  endless  forms  and  rules  by 
heart.  It  means  turning  Latin  and 
Greek  into  English,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  worth,  or  worth- 
lesgness,  of  the  author  read.  It  means 
the  learning  of  innumerable,  not  always 
decent,  fables  in  such  a  shape  ^that  the 
meaning  they  once  had  is  dried  up  into 
utter  trash ;  and  the  only  impression 
left  upon  a  boy's  mind  is  that  the  people 
who  believed  such  things  must  have 
been  the  greatest  idiots  the  world  ever 
saw.  And  it  means,  finally,  that  after 
a  dozen  years  spent  at  this  kind  of  work, 
the  sufferer  shall  be  incompetent  to  in- 
terpret a  passage  in  an  author  he  has 
not  already  got  up ;  that  he  shall  loathe 
the  'sight  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  book  ; 
and  that  he  shall  never  open,  or  think 
of,  a  classical  writer  again,  until,  won- 
derful to  relate,  he  insists  upon  submit- 
ting his  sons  to  the  same  process. 

These  be  your  gods,  0  Israel !  For 
the  sake  of  this  net  result  (and  respec- 

1  For  a  justification  of  what  is  hero  said 
about  these  schools,  see  that  valuable  book, 
"  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,"  passim. 
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tability)  the  British  father  denies  his 
children  all  the  knowledge  they  might 
turn  to  account  in  life,  not  merely  for 
the  achievement  of  vulgar  success,  but 
for  guidance  in  the  great  crises  of  human 
existence.  This  is  the  stone  he  offers 
to  those  whom  he  is  bound  by  the 
strongest  and  tenderest  ties  to  feed  with 
bread. 

If  primary  and  secondary  education 
are  in  this  unsatisfactory  state,  what  is 
to  be  said  to  the  universities  ?  This  is 
an  awful  subject,  and  one  I  almost  fear 
to  touch  with  my  unhallowed  hands ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  those  say  who 
have  authority  to  speak. 

The  Kector  of  Lincoln  College,  in 
his  lately  published,  valuable  "  Sugges- 
tions for  Academical  Organization  with 
especial  reference  to  Oxford,"  tells  us  : — • 

"The  colleges  were,  in  their  origin, 
"  endowments,  not  for  the  elements  of  a 
"general  liberal  education,  but  for  the 
"  prolonged  study  of  special  and  profes- 
sional faculties  by  men  of  riper  age. 
"  The  universities  embraced  both  these 
"objects.  The  colleges,  while  they  in- 
"  cidentally  aided  in  elementary  educa- 
"  tion,  were  specially  devoted  '  to  the 
"  highest  learning 

"  This  was  the  theory  of  the  middle- 
"  age  university  and  the  design  of  colle- 
"  giate  foundations  in  their  origin.  Time 
"  and  circumstances  have  brought  about 
"  a  total  change.  The  colleges  no  longer 
"promote  the  researches  of  science,  or 
11  direct  professional  study.  Here  and 
"there  college  walls  may  shelter  an 
"occasional  student,  but  not  in  larger 
"proportions  than  may  be  found  in 
"  private  life.  Elementary  teaching  of 
"  youths  under  twenty  is  now  the  only 
"  function  performed  by  the  university, 
"and  almost  the  only  object  of  college 
"endowments.  Colleges  were  homes 
"for  the  life-study  of  the  highest 
"  and  most  abstruse  parts  of  know- 
"  ledge.  They  have  become  boarding 
"schools  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
"  learned  languages  are  taught  to  youths." 
"(P.  127). 

If  Mr.  Pattison's  high  position,  and 
his  obvious  love  and  respect  for  his  uni- 
versity, be  insufficient  to  convince  the 


outside  world  that  language  so  severe  is 
yet  no  more  than  just,  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  who  reported  on  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1850  is  open 
to  no  challenge.  Yet  they  write  : — 

"  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
"  both  Oxford  and  the  country  at  large 
"suffer  greatly  from  the  absence  of  a 
"  body  of  learned  men  devoting  their 
"  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
"and  to  the  direction  of  academical 
"  education. 

"  The  fact  that  so  few  books  of  pro- 
"  found  research  emanate  from  the  Uni- 
"versity  of  Oxford,  materially  impairs 
"  its  character  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
"  consequently  its  hold  on  the  respect  of 
"  the  nation." 

Cambridge  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  reproaches  addressed  to  Oxford. 
And  thus  there  seems  no  escape  from 
the  admission  that  what  we  fondly  call 
our  great  seats  of  learning  are  simply' 
"boarding  schools"  for  bigger  boys; 
that  learned  men  are  not  more  numerous 
in  them  than  out  of  them ;  that  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
object  of  fellows  of  colleges ;  that  in 
the  philosophic,  calm,  and  meditative 
stillness  of  their  greenswarded  courts 
philosophy  does  not  thrive,  and  medita- 
tion bears  few  fruits. 

It  is  my  great  good  fortune  to 
reckon  amongst  my  friends  resident 
members  of  both  universities,  who  are 
men  of  learning  and  research,  zealous 
cultivators  of  science,  keeping  before 
their  minds  a  noble  ideal  of  a  university, 
and  doing  their  best  to  make  that  ideal 
a  reality ;  and,  to  me,  they  would  neces- 
sarily typify  the  universities,  did  not  the 
authoritative  statements  I  have  quoted 
compel  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
exceptional,  and  not  representative  men. 
Indeed,  upon  calm  consideration,  several 
circumstances  lead  me  to  think  that  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College  and  the  Com- 
missioners cannot  be  far  wrong. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  foreigner  who  should  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  or  the 
literary  activity  of  modern  England, 
would  simply  lose  his  time  and  his 
pains  if  he  visited  our  universities  with 
that  object. 
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And,  as  for  works  of  profound  re- 
search on  any  subject,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  classical  lore  for  which  the  univer- 
sities profess  to  sacrifice  almost  every- 
thing else,  why,  a  third-rate,  poverty- 
stricken  German,  university  turns  out 
in  one  year  more  produce  of  that  kind 
than  our  vast  and  wealthy  foundations 
elaborate  in  ten. 

Ask  any  man  who  is  investigating  any 
question,  profoundly  and  thoroughly — 
be  it  historical,  philosophical,  philolo- 
gical, physical,  literary,  or  theological ; 
who  is  trying  to  make  himself  master 
of  any  abstract  subject  (except,  perhaps, 
political  economy  and  geology,  both  of 
which  are  intensely  Anglican  sciences) 
whether  he  is  not  compelled  to  read 
half  a  dozen  times  as  many  German  as 
English  books  ]  And  whether,  of  these 
English  books,  more  than  one  in  ten  is 
the  work  of  a  fellow  of  a  college,  or  a 
professor  of  an  English  university  ? 

Is  this  from  any  lack  of  power  in  the 
English  as  compared  with  the  German 
mind  ?  The  countrymen  of  Grote  and  of 
Mill,  of  Earaday,  of  Eobert  Brown,  of 
LyeU,  and  of  Darwin,  to  go  no  further 
back  than  the  contemporaries  of  men  of 
middle  age,  can  afford  to  smile  at  such 
a  suggestion.  England  can  show  now, 
as  she  has  been  able  to  show  in  every 
generation  since  civilization  spread  over 
the  "West,  individual  men  who  hold  their 
own  against  the  world,  and  keep  alive 
the  old  tradition  of  her  intellectual 
eminence. 

But,  in  the  majority  cf  cases,  these 
men  are  what  they  are  in  virtue  of 
their  native  intellectual  force,  and  of  a 
strength  of  character  which  will  not 
recognise  impediments.  They  are  not 
trained  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple 
of  Science,  but  storm  the  walls  of 
that  edifice  in  all  sorts  of  irregular 
ways,  and  with  much  loss  of  time  and 
power,  in  order  to  attain  their  legiti- 
mate positions. 

Our  universities  not  only  do  not  en- 
courage such  men ;  do  not  offer  them 
positions  in  which  it  should  be  their 
highest  duty  to  do  thoroughly  that 
which  they  are  most  capable  of  doing ; 
but,  as  far  as  possible,  university  train- 
ing shuts  out  of  the  minds  of  those 


who  are  subjected  to  it,  the  prospect 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
for  which  they  are  specially  fitted. 
Imagine  the  success  of  the  attempt  to 
still  the  intellectual  hunger  of  any  of 
the  men  I  have  mentioned  by  putting 
before  him,  as  the  object  of  existence, 
the  successful  mimicry  of  the  measure 
of  a  Greek  song,  or  the  roll  of  Ciceronian 
prose.  Imagine  how  much  success 
would  be  likely  to  attend  the  attempt 
to  persuade  such  men  that  the  educa- 
tion which  leads  to  perfection  in  such 
elegances  is  alone  to  be  called  culture, 
while  the  facts  of  history,  the  pro- 
cess of  thought,  the  conditions  of 
moral  and  social  existence,  and  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  are  left  to  be 
dealt  with  as  they  may  by  outside 
barbarians  ! 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  German  uni- 
versities, from  being  below  notice  a  cen- 
tury ago,  have  become  what  they  are 
now — the  most  intensely  cultivated  and 
the  most  productive  intellectual  corpo- 
rations the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  student  who  repairs  to  them  sees 
in  the  list  of  classes  and  of  professors  a 
fair  picture  of  the  world  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  he  needs  to  know  there  is 
some  one  ready  to  teach  him,  some  one 
competent  to  discipline  him  in  the  way 
of  learning ;  whatever  his  special  bent, 
let  him  but  be  able  and  diligent,  and  in 
due  time  he  shall  find  distinction  and  a 
career.  Among  his  professors,  he  sees 
men  whose  names  are  known  and  re- 
vered throughout  the  civilized  world ; 
and  their  living  example  infects  him 
with  a  noble  ambition,  and  a  love  for 
the  spirit  of  work. 

The  Germans  dominate  the  intellec- 
tual world  by  virtue  of  the  same  simple 
secret  as  that  which  made  Napoleon  the 
master  of  old  Europe.  They  have  de- 
clared la  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents, 
and  every  Bursch  marches  with  a  pro- 
fessor's gown  in  his  knapsack.  Let  him 
become  a  great  scholar,  or  man  of  science, 
and  ministers  will  compete  for  his  ser- 
vices. In  Germany,  they  do  not  leave 
the  chance  of  his  holding  the  office  he 
would  render  illustrious  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  hot  canvas,  and  the  final 
wisdom  of  a  mob  of  country  parsons. 
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In  short,  in  Germany,  the  universities 
are  exactly  what  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
and  the  Commissioners  tell  us  the  Eng- 
lish universities  are  not ;  that  is  to  say, 
corporations  "  of  learned  men  devoting 
"  their  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
"  and  the  direction  of  academical  edu- 
"  cation."  They  are  not  "boarding 
schools  for  youths,"  nor  clerical  semi- 
naries ;  but  institutions  for  the  higher 
culture  of  men,  in  which  the  theological 
faculty  is  of  no  more  importance  or 
prominence  than  the  rest ;  and  which 
are  truly  "universities,"  since  they  strive 
to  represent  and  embody  the  totality  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  find  room  for 
all  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

May  zealous  and  clear-headed  re- 
formers like  Mr.  Pattison  succeed  in 
their  noble  endeavours  to  shape  our 
universities  towards  some  such  ideal  as 
this,  without  losing  what  is  valuable 
and  distinctive  in  their  social  tone  ! 
But  until  they  have  succeeded,  a  liberal 
education  will  be  no  more  obtainable  in 
our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
than  in  our  public  schools. 

If  I  am  justified  in  my  conception 
of  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education; 
and  if  what  I  have  said  about  the  exist- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the 
country  is  also  true,  it  is  clear  that  the 
two  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  that  the  best  of  our  schools  and 
the  most  complete  of  our  university 
trainings  give  but  a  narrow,  one-sided, 
and  essentially  illiberal  education — 
while  the  worst  give  what  is  really  next 
to  no  education  at  all.  The  South  London 
Working-Men's  College  could  not  copy 
any  of  these  institutions  if  it  would.  I 
am  bold  enough  to  express  the  convic- 
tion that  it  ought  not  if  it  could. 

For  what  is  wanted  is  the  reality  and 
not  the  mere  name  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  college  must  steadily  set 
before  itself  the  ambition  to  be  able 
to  give  that  education  sooner  or  later. 
At  present  we  are  but  beginning, 
sharpening  our  educational  tools,  as  it 
were,  and,  except  a  modicum  of  phy- 
sical science,  we  are  not  able  to  offer 
much  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  school. 


Moral  and  social  science — one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fruitful  of  our  future 
classes,  I  hope — at  present  lacks  only 
one  thing  in  our  programme,  and  that 
is  a  teacher.  A  considerable  want,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
it  is  much  better  to  want  a  teacher  than 
to  want  the  desire  to  learn. 

Further,  we  need  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  I  must  call  Physical 
Geography.  What  I  mean  is  that  which 
the  Germans  call  Erdkunde.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  earthj  of  its  place 
and  relation  to  other  bodies;  of  its 
general  structure,  and  of  its  great  fea- 
tures— winds,  tides,  mountains,  plains ; 
of  the  chief  forms  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds,  of  the  varieties  of  man. 
It  is  the  peg  upon  which  the  greatest 
quantity  of  useful  and  entertaining  in- 
formation can  be  suspended. 

Literature  is  not  upon  the  College 
programme ;  but  I  hope  some  day  to 
see  it  there.  For  literature  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sources  of  refined  plea- 
sure, and  one  of  the  great  uses  of  a 
liberal  education  is  to  enable  us  to 
enjoy  that  pleasure.  There  is  scope 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  study  of  the  rich  treasuros 
of  our  own  language  alone.  All  that  is 
needed  is  direction,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  refined  taste  by  attention  to  sound 
criticism.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
French  and  German  should  not  be 
mastered  sufficiently  to  read  what  is 
worth  reading  in  those  languages  with 
pleasure  and  with  profit. 

And  finally,  by  and  by,  we  must 
have  History;  treated  not  as  a  succes- 
sion of  battles  and  dynasties ;  not  as  a 
series  of  biographies;  not  as  evidence 
that  Providence  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  either  Whigs  or  Tories  ;  but 
as  the  development  of  man  in  times  past, 
and  in  other  conditions  than  our  own. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
our  College  to  be  self-supporting,  the 
public  must  lead,  and  we  must  follow, 
in  these  matters.  If  my  readers  take 
to  heart  what  I  have  said  about  liberal 
education,  they  will  desire  these  things, 
and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  them.  But  we  must  wait  till 
the  demand  is  made. 
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You  ask  me,  dear, — from  the  other  side 
of  the  "resounding  sea  and  shadowy 
mountains,"  which,  unhappily  for  me, 
lie  between  us, — for  some  account,  not 
only  of  what  has  been  printed,  but  of 
what  is  being  said  in  England  about 
the  remarkable  volume  just  edited  by 
Arthur  Helps.  You  say,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  royal  journal  ]  Had  the 
question  come  from  one  of  the  native 
members  of  your  university,  had  it  come 
from  an  English  woman,  the  answer 
might  be  very  briefly  made ;  for  the 
Indian  mind,  if  we  here  judge  it  cor- 
rectly, though  subtle  in  receiving  and  ex- 
amining European  thought,  has  some- 
thing of  an  ancient  or  Homeric  simpli- 
city in  welcoming  any  natural  expression 
of  European  feeling  which  may  touch 
it,  as  the  words  of  their  Imperial  Mistress 
do  ;  and,  as  for  the  women,  you  know 
how  readily  and  healthily  they  in  general 
accept  the  immediate  and  make  the 
utmost  of  it, — thinking  one  day  and  one 
book  as  good  as  another  whilst  it  passes, 
— and  also  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of 
honest  affection  and  simple  devotedness 
of  affection ;  from  their  experience  how 
essential  these  qualities  are  to  a  happy 
life,  and,  perhaps,  how  often  life,  all  the 
world  over,  has  to  be  put  up  with  with- 
out them.  Her  Majesty's  journals,  and, 
I  may  add,  the  Albert  letters,  so  far  as 
hitherto  published,  have  gone  to  the 
hearts  of  all  people  who  have  hearts 
worth  going  to ;  and  this,  therefore, 
might,  in  the  cases  just  specified,  have 
been  my  answer.  But  you  are  neither 
Indian  nor  woman ;  and  something 
more  must,  hence,  be  added.  I  have 
often  thought  that,  in  Shakespeare's 
words, 

Man,  a  creature 
Looking  before  and  after — 

it  is  the  first  word  upon  which  tlio 
emphasis  should  fall.  Women,  at  least, 


look  more  to  the  present  and  the  prac- 
ticable for  the  day  than  men;  and, 
without  launching  forth  into  the  great 
battle  of  the  sexes,  or  even  denying  that 
the  higher  and  grander  nature  which 
you  and  I  rationally  ascribe  to  ourselves 
may  not  have  something  to  do  in  it,  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  we  are  infinitely 
the  more  critical  creatures,  and  cannot 
(to  return  to  my  subject)  let  any  book 
pass,  whether  addressed  more  to  the 
heart  or  to  the  head,  without  some 
attempt  to  try  it  by  the  ordinary  stan- 
dards of  literary  judgment  for  such  cases 
made  and  provided.  I  have  not  seen, 
any  such  examination  of  the  "  Highland 
Journal"  attempted;  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit,  therefore,  that  I  shall  now  try 
to  write. 

There    seem  to    be    two    prevalent 
fallacies   in    the   attitude   with  which 
criticism  addresses  itself  to  publications 
like  that  in  question,  whether  private 
letters  or  private  journals — which  are  so 
similar  in  style  that  I  shall  deal  with 
them  together.     Sometimes  it  is  said, 
'  this  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  literature; 
'  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  it  as  litera- 
'ture.     It  is  an  artless  and  charming 
'  picture  of  family  life  ;  as  such  it  has  a 
'  high  value  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
'look  for  more."     Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  criticism  (allowing  freely, 
perhaps,  the  validity  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks) will  say,  "  There  is  nothing  bril- 
'liant  about  the  author's  journal;  his 
4  remarks  are  of  the  commonplace  order  ; 
'  his  narrative  of  home  events  might 
'  have  been  written  by  anybody  ;   the 
'  descriptive  passages  are  tame  and  or- 
'  dinary."     It  is  not  true,  I  think,  that 
the  latter  criticism  has  found  printed  ex- 
pression in  the  case  of  the Eoyal  journals, 
although  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
preface  that  their  Author  anticipated  it ; 
but  you  ask  me  "what  people  sat/"  as 
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well  as  "what  do  they  print;"  and 
there  are  of  course  some,  about  Pall 
Mall  in  particular  (our  dearly-beloved 
seventh  heaven, — is  it  of  Philistia  or  of 
Geist  ?),  who  consider  that  in  using 
words  to  the  above  effect  they  are  per- 
forming an  act  of  genuine  and  laudable 
critical  judgment. 

Both  these  forms  of  criticism,  no 
doubt,  are  honest,  and  have  much  in 
their  favour ;  yet  there  is  something 
imperfect  and  fallacious  in  each.  My 
objection  to  the  first  would  be,  that 
it  seems  unduly  and  arbitrarily  to 
narrow  the  field  of  literature.  In  that 
house  (though  not  altogether  a  celes- 
tial one !)  there  are,  however,  many 
mansions.  Everything  that  finds  written 
expression, — everything,  I  would  say 
(remembering  that  the  "  Iliad "  once 
lived  in  men's  mouths,  as  the  "  Maha- 
bharata  "  does  even  yet),  that  has  taken 
formal  expression, — must  be  properly 
classed  as  literature,  as  everything  metri- 
cal is  poetry, — unless  we  would  define 
our  elementary  language  anew.  Even 
formality  of  expression  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  The  charm  of  letters  and 
journals,  for  example,  lies  in  the  subor- 
dination of  form  and  literary  intention 
to  the  air  of  spontaneity  and  natural- 
ness. Of  course  the  highest  kind  of  this 
literature  will  be  that  which  unites  the 
maximum  of  art  to  the  minimum  of  its 
appearance — on  which  more  presently. 
Meanwhile,  all  I  contend  for  is,  that 
writing  which  takes  the  familiar  form 
remains  still  strictly  literature :  a  name 
which  thus  ranges  from  Cowper's  delight- 
ful gossip  with  Lady  Hesketh,  or  the  diary 
that  relieved  the  mountain  solitude  and 
gracious  poverty  of  Eugenie  de  Gue*rin, 
to  "Paradise  Lost"  or  the  "Idylls  of 
the  King."  To  decline  judging  any  one's 
published  journals  by  this  test  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  either  a  mode  of  im- 
plying (perhaps  unconsciously)  that  a 
book  is  low  in  literary  merit,  or  sug- 
gests the  inference  that  the  critic  has 
yielded  for  the  nonce  to  the  pleasant 
temptation  of  escaping  from  his  proper 
task  under  a  cloud  of  complimentary 
gossip  and  graciousness. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  his  brother 


reviewer  takes  out  the  critical  rule  and 
compasses  (with  a  good  parlous  rattle 
of  the  instruments,  perhaps,  like  a 
village  dentist  upon  the  stage),  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  subject  begins  to  wince 
and  feel  awkward.  Even  the  spirit  of 
a  Cowper  or  a  Gray,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  fancy  them  conscious  of 
earthly  things,  and  not  altogether  dead 
to  fame,  might  feel  a  certain  Elysian 
uncomfortableness  during  the  operation. 
Much  more  the  living  author.  He  or 
she  has  written  for  friendly  eyes  and 
readers  too  fond  to  be  critical,  has  said 
what  came  first  to  the  heart,  has 
thought  no  more  of  the  invention  of 
Herr  Faustus  than  Margaret  did  when 
that  first  and  most  seductive  of  printers 
was  making  love  to  her  in  the  garden. 
Every  one  knows  how  strongly  a  very 
distinguished  friend  of  ours  has  pro- 
tested against  that  posthumous  publica- 
tion of  a  Life  and  Letters  which  exposes 
a  man  to  criticism  of  this  nature  ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  conjectured  that  the 
darkness  about  Shakespeare,  or  the  en- 
tire absence  of  any  poetry  by  Milton, 
except  what  he  printed  himself,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  prudent  fore- 
thought of  those  mighty  creatures.  One 
may  say  that  it  was  a  caution  which 
our  experience,  at  any  rate,  would 
justify.  How  few,  in  fact,  of  the  end- 
less journals  and  correspondences  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  in  England  do  present 
any  genuine  literary  merit !  One  may 
turn  over  volume  after  volume  by 
statesmen  and  generals,  authors  and 
artists,  theologians  and  men  of  science, 
and  hardly  find  a  line  which  is  of 
interest  apart  from  the  facts  told,  or 
the  light  thrown  upon  the  writer's  cha- 
racter ;  hardly  a  word,  in  short,  which 
"  anybody  might  not  have  written." 
I  do  not  attempt  here  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  familiar  letters  and  diaries 
noteworthy  for  vividness,  or  beaut}-,  or 
originality  of  thought ;  and  here  and 
there  an  isolated  fragment  of  merit  may 
be  found  imbedded  in  whole  strata  of 
the  average  quality;  but,  looking  to 
substantive  works,  can  many  names  be 
added  to  those  of  Lady  Mary  "Wortley 
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Montague,  Walpole,  Gray,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Charles  Lamb, 
Lords  Byron  and  Dudley,  Shelley 
and  Keats?  Even  among  these  are 
several  who  lived  in  the  age  when  letter- 
writing  was  practised  as  an  elaborate 
art,  or  who  may  be  fairly  suspected  of 
having  looked  with  one  eye  (and  that 
the  sharpest)  to  printing-presses  and 
posterity.  The  brevity  of  this  catalogue 
might  alone  suggest  the  point  which  I 
am  aiming  to  bring  out, — namely,  the 
immense  difficulty  of  exceeding  the 
average  level  in  the  style  of  literature 
before  us.  Critics  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  it  really  means  when  they  say, 
"  any  one  might  have  written  so.  All 
families  possess  letters  as  lively  as  those 

of  Miss ,  or  journals  better  than 

Lord   P V  "Let    them    just    sit 

down  and  try ! "  the  anatomized  author 
might  properly  answer,  if  he  had  the 
right  of  rejoinder :  "  It  is  not  every 
one,  not  even  every  Saturday  Reviewer, 
who  can  be  Charles  Lamb  or  Lady 
Mary."  And  the  argument  gains  im- 
mensely in  force  when  we  look  again  at 
the  list,  and  observe  that  the  names 
are  mostly  those  of  men  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  genius  and  for  literary 
skill  during  their  respective  periods — 
always  those  of  persons  who  (however 
shocking  the  statement  might  seem  to 
the  fine-gentlemanliness  of  Horace  Wai- 
pole)  can  only  be  described  as  litterateurs 
by  profession. 

My  inference  is,  limit  a  writer  to 
domestic  wants,  personal  feelings,  and 
descriptions  of  familiar  scenery,  and 
nothing  but  great  genius  and  great  lite- 
rary practice  will  enable  him  to  exceed 
what  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  the 
"  average  level."  And,  before  I  try  to 
point  out  why  this  is  so,  let  me 
strengthen  my  case  by  pointing  out 
how  many  persons,  who  did  actually 
possess  these  qualifications,  have  never- 
theless failed  to  exceed  that  level  in 
their  letters  and  diaries.  Swift  and 
Pope  were  two  of  the  men  who  pre- 
sumably aimed  at  excellence  here,  and 
who  certainly  might  have  thought  such 
excellence  within  their  reach.  Yet 
Swift's  correspondence,  if  we  except  the 


passages  of  personal  satire,  and  a  few 
simple  phrases  which  strike  us  by  con- 
trast with   his   general  cynicism,  adds 
nothing  to  his  fame ;  one  hardly  recog- 
nizes the  touch  of  "  Gulliver,"  or  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub."     Pope's,  in  general, 
exhibits  only  the  artificial  and  elaborate 
side  of  his  genius.    It  is  hardly  in  their 
letters  that  we  find  the  Addison  or  Steele 
of  the  "  Spectator," — the  Burke,  Pitt,  or 
Canning  of  history.     The  correspond- 
ences of  Gibbon  and  Arnold,  valuable 
and  celebrated  as  they  are,  owe  their 
popularity  to  the  treatment  of  subjects 
quite  beyond  the  familiar  circle.     But 
the   most    singular   exemplification   of 
these  criticisms   is   afforded   by  Scott. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  speaking  of  a  few 
pages,  terrible   in  their  pathetic  poig- 
nancy, which  he  wrote  as  a  kind  of 
autobiographical  confession  during  the. 
first  year  of  his  great  calamities,  nor  of 
a  few  letters  to  people  of  position  or 
genius,  which  he  threw  off  with  the 
skill  proper  to  the  most  practised  prose- 
writer  of  the   century.     But,  whether 
after  the  admirable  pictures  so  common 
in  his  works,  or  after  Byron's  brilliant 
writing   in   diaries    and  letters,   it   is 
certainly  a  sad  disappointment  to  turn 
to  Scott's  journal  of  his  visit   to  the 
Northern  Islands,  printed  at  full  length 
in  Lockhart's  "  Life."     It  does  indeed 
give,  as  the  biographer  claims  for  it,  a 
very  full  and  pleasing  picture  of  the 
man,  and  it  sets   before   us   the   suc- 
cessive scenes  of  a  really  unusual  and 
romantic  trip  clearly  and  unaffectedly ; 
but  if  we   except  one  burst  of  strong 
feeling  at  the  news  of  a  dear  friend's 
death,  I  know  of  no  passage  (and  I  have 
read  it   often)  which    any  one  would 
remember  or  care  to  quote  in  virtue  of 
the   poetical   insight,    or  the  pictorial 
vividness,  which   are,   elsewhere,  only 
synonymes    for    the     great    name    of 
Walter   Scott.     Of  course,  it  shows  a 
certain  easy  mastery  of  language,  and  is 
altogether  a  neat  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship; but  in  regard  to  the  higher 
qualities,  it  is  just  on  the  average  level 
— just  what,  in  the  loose  sense,  "  any- 
body else  might  have  written." 

One  could  go   on  for  ever  on  this 
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matter  of  familiar  letters,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  ejaculate  the  natural 
"pray  don't!"  were  it  in  better  hands 
— so  rich  in  collections  are  we,  and  so 
varied  and  attractive  the  associations 
belonging  to  the  subject.  Cowper,  for 
instance — how  singular  and  sole  are  the 
tender  grace  and  Attic  irony  which 
carry  one  not  only  unwearied,  but  de- 
lighted, over  page  after  page  of  a  life,  so 
confined  in  the  sphere  of  its  events,  so 
restricted  to  petty  detail,  that  one  would 
have  said  genius  itself  could  make 
nothing  of  it !  And  then,  looking  be- 
yond our  little  islands,  what  a  cloud  of 
great  names  we  see ;  S^vigne  and  the 
endless  array  of  French  writers  of  esprit 
to  Eugenie  de  Guerin ;  Schiller  and 
Goethe  with  their  vast  JSrief-wecJiseln  ; 
Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  and  fifty  more : 
but  I  return  to  close  my  humbler  sub- 
ject with  some  words  on  the  result  of 
the  foregoing  observations. 

Why  should  it  be  so  rare  and  so  dif- 
ficult to  transcend  the  average  level  in 
familiar  letters  and  journals  1  To  write 
from  the  heart ;  to  put  down  what  comes 
uppermost  without  an  idea  of  litera- 
ture or  of  the  public;  to  describe  simply 
what  one  feels  vividly — these  would 
seem  natural  preconditions  of  an  easy 
success.  One  might  be  inclined  to  say, 
"  It  is  hard  to  be  a  great  poet,  or  a  great 
novelist,  but  one  may  do  this ;  this  is 
precisely  the  field  where  authorship  and 
literary  practice  are  not  wanted — nay, 
are  rather  in  the  way.  Charm  and 
naturalness,  and  delightful  vivid  strokes 
made  at  hazard  would  be  lost  if  a  letter- 
writer  even  aimed  at  them ;  much  more 
if  he  thought  of  publishing  them."  And 
nothing  seems  stronger  than  such  a  line 
of  argument,  till  one  discovers  that  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case  are,  or  appear  to 
be,  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  It  is 
the  most  finished  hands  in  literature 
who  have  made  real  successes  in  this 
style ;  who  have  been  vivid,  as  well  as 
rapid,  in  their  descriptive  touches  ;  who 
have  written  down  home-feelings  strik- 
ingly, as  well  as  naturally;  and  it  is 
these  alone,  almost  without  exception. 

Two  explanations  may  be  offered  of 
this  curious  paradox.     The  first  is  that 


natural  description  in  words  (which, 
enters  largely  into  literature  of  the  kind 
before  us),  though  apparently  the  easiest 
of  all  writing,  is  in  reality  the  most 
difficult.  Every  novel  writer — at  any 
rate,  every  novel  reader — knows  this  to 
his  cost.  Except  when  given  us  by  a 
very  few  most  gifted  hands,  descriptions 
are  exactly  and  notoriously  just  what 
we  skip ;  and  some  of  our  greatest 
writers  (as  Fielding,  Miss  Austen,  and 
Thackeray),  have  hardly  ventured  to 
attempt  them. 

Our  older  historians  avoid  the  trial. 
Macaulay  has  some  admirable  specimens, 
perfect  so  far  as  they  can  be  in  the 
absence  of  creative  imagination ;  and 
his  picturesque  descriptions  are  to  me 
(but  you  will  perhaps  hold  me  a  heretic 
here)  the  redeeming  point  in  Carlyle's 
histories. 

Beyond  novels  and  narratives  of  dis- 
covery or  adventure  (which  import 
other  elements  of  interest  into  their  for- 
mal descriptions),  our  poverty  in  this 
region  is  singular.  Wilson  threw  away 
some  fine  natural  gifts  upon  bom- 
bast and  tinsel.  Our  scientific  men 
mostly  describe  in  a  style  which  shows 
how  insufficient  a  training  physical 
science  furnishes  for  the  imaginative 
side  of  the  intellect.  Though  every 
season  bears  its  crop,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  prose-pictures  of  first-rate  value 
(the  "figure,"  as  landscape-painters  say, 
being  here  excluded),  except  those  of 
Beckford  and  Euskin. 

"Higher  and  higher  around  the  ap- 
proaching darkness  of  the  plain  rise  the 
central  chains,  a  wilderness  of  jagged 
peaks,  cast  in  passionate  and  fierce  pro- 
fusion along  the  circumference  of  heaven; 
precipice  behind  precipice,  and  gulf 
beyond  gulf,  filled  with  the  flaming  of 
the  sunset,  and  forming  mighty  channels 
for  the  fiowings  of  the  clouds,  which 
roll  up  against  them  out  of  the  vast 
Italian  plain,  forced  together  by  the 
narrowing  crescent,  and  breaking  at 
last  against  the  Alpine  wall  in  towers 
of  spectral  spray,  or  sweeping  up  its 
ravines  with  long  moans  of  complaining 
thunder." 

Magnificent — but    such    descriptive 
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power  comes  once  in  a  century,  and, 
line  as  it  is,  could  find  no  place  in 
familiar  writing.  For  the  other  and 
main  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
style  is  precisely  that  which  seems  at 
first  to  render  it  easy — the  necessity 
that  it  should  always,  and,  above  all 
things,  be  natural.  Truly  a  deceptive 
facility,  should  a  writer  desire  the  praise 
of  exceeding  the  average  level !  For 
what  is  really  required  is  no  less  than 
that  most  rare  and  perfect  art  which 
utterly  conceals  itself ;  that  selection  of 
thoughts  and  incidents  which  shall  seem 
most  casual,  and  yet,  in  fact,  be  the 
most  diligently  weeded  of  triviality  or 
common -place  ;  that  choice  of  words 
which  shall  strike  as  novel,  but  never 
strike  as  intentional. 

"  Put  down  every  trifle  as  it  suggests 
itself ;  write  without  the  artificial  pro- 
cess of  thinking."  No  !  These  are  not 
the  rules  which  lead  to  anything  of  real 
value  ;  they  are  not  the  conditions  under 
which  a  self-respecting  journalizer  would 
bear  to  write.  Beneath  naivete  must  lie 
a  "  natural  selection ; "  much  more  must 
be  rejected  than  allowed;  simplicity  must 
repose  on  an  art  which  has  identified  itself 
with  nature.  But,  when  one  has  set 
forth  this  side  of  the  matter,  it  must  be 
equally  remembered  that  the  least  touch 
of  self-consciousness  will  be  fataL  An 
extract  from  the  journal  of  an  able  and 
accomplished  man  (quoted  in  the  Queen's 
book)  in  this  respect  is  curiously  out  of 
harmony  with  the  absolute  sincerity  and 
unaifectedness  of  the  surrounding  pages. 
"Clouds  wreathing  themselves  in  that, 
strange  wild  way  of  theirs  : "  "  Morn- 
ing's beams  gilding  the  grand  old  peaks" — 
does  not  one  at  once  feel  here  the  hollow 
conscious  fine-writing  style,  the  disagree- 
able cant  of  the  picturesque  1  It  is  not 
so  with  the  great  artists  in  this  province 
of  literature.  Take  a  few  instances  and 
look  into  them,  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
laws  of  the  style  have  been  obeyed. 

The  first  is  a  bit  of  description  by 
Gray  :— 

"  I  must  not  close  my  letter  without 
giving  you  one  principal  event  of  my 
history ;  which  was  that  (in  the  course 
of  my  late  tour),  I  set  out  one  morning 
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before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal 
air,  and  got  to  the  sea-coast  time  enough 
to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the 
clouds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradu- 
ally to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and 
the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in  upon 
the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly 
tinged  with  gold  and  blue ;  and,  all 
at  once,  a  little  line  of  insufferable 
brightness  that  (before  I  can  write 
these  few  words)  was  grown  to  half 
an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too 
glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper, 
yet  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the 
sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I 
wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it 
before  ?  I  hardly  believe  it." 

Next,  a  picture  in  words  by  Shelley, 
and  a  more  lovely  piece  of  art  it  is  than 
the  painter  he  describes  ever  created : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  pictures  of  Guido  which  I  saw 
was  a  Madonna  lattante.  She  is  lean- 
ing over  her  child,  and  the  maternal 
feelings  with  which  she  is  pervaded 
are  shadowed  forth  on  her  soft  and 
gentle  countenance,  and  in  her  simple 
and  affectionate  gestures  :  there  is  what 
an  unfeeling  observer  would  call  a  dull- 
ness in  the  expression  of  her  face ;  her 
eyes,  are  almost  closed ;  her  lips  de- 
pressed ;  there  is  a  serious,  and  even  a 
heavy  relaxation,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
muscles  which  are  called  into  action, 
by  ordinary  emotions ;  but  it  is  only 
as  if  the  spirit  of  love,  almost  insup- 
portable from  its  intensity,  were  brood- 
ing over  and  weighing  down  the  soul, 
or  whatever  it  is — without  which  the- 
material  frame  is  inanimate  and  inex- 
pressive." 

Charles  Lamb  offers  a  perplexity  of 
riches :  one  hardly  knows  where  to. 
begin,  or  how  to  stop ;  but  it  is  difficult 
not  to  fancy  that  he  must  have  taken 
great  pains,  or  at  least  have  thought  his 
letters  well  over  beforehand  at  his  desk. 
Perhaps  the  riotous  feasting  in  the  parks 
on  the  peace  of  1814  may  do  as  well  as 
any  :— 

"  Save  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Thames  this  summer,  rural  images 
were  fast  fading  from  my  mind ;  and,  by 
the  wise  provision  of  the  Regent,  all 
that  was  countrified  in  the  parks  is  all 
"but  obliterated.  The  very  colour  of 
green  is  vanished,  the  whole  surface 
of  Hyde  Park  is  dry  crumbling  sand 
(Arabia  Arenosa),  not  a  vestige  or  hint 
of  grass  ever  having  grown  there ; 
booths  and  drinking-places  go  all  round 
it.  .  .  There  they'll  stay  probably  for 
ever.  The  whole  beauty  of  the  place 
is  gone — that  lake-look  of  the  Ser- 
pentine— it  has  got  foolish  ships  upon 
it ;  but  something  whispers  to  have 
confidence  in  nature  and  its  revival — 

At  the  coming  of  the  milder  day 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

"  Meantime,  I  confess  to  have  smoked 
one  delicious  pipe  in  one  of  the  clean- 
liest and  goodliest  of  the  booths — a 
tent  rather — 

'  0,  call  it  not  a  booth  ! ' 

...  in  company  with  some  of  the 
guards  that  had  been  in  France,  and 
a  fine  French  girl,  habited  like  a 
princess  of  banditti,  which  one  of  the 
dogs  had  transported  from  the  Garonne 
to  the  Serpentine.  The  unusual  scene 
in  Hyde  Park,  by  candlelight,  in  open 
air — good  tobacco,  bottled  stout — made 
it  look  like  an  interval  in  a  campaign, 
a  repose  after  battle.  I  almost  fancied 
scars  smarting,  and  was  ready  to  club  a 
story  with  my  comrades,  of  some  of 
my  lying  deeds.  After  all,  the  fire- 
works were  splendid;  the  rockets  in 
clusters,  spreading  about  like  young  stars 
in  the  making,  floundering  about  in 
space  (like  unbroke  horses)  till  some  of 
Newton's  calculations  should  fix  them  ; 
but  then  they  went  out.  Any  one  who 
could  see  'em,  and  the  still  finer  showers 
of  gloomy  rain-fire  that  fell  sulkily  and 
angrily  from  'em,  and  could  go  to  bed 
without  dreaming  of  the  last  day,  must 

be  as  hardened  an  atheist  as ." 

Mr.  Buckle  once  told  me  that  Tal- 
fourd  possessed  a  letter  of  Charles 
Lamb's, — not  published,  however,  in 
the  "  Life," — in  which  Lamb  narrated 
some  criticisms  made  upon  Shake- 
speare by  Wordsworth  : — that  "  Shake- 


speare was  a  great  poet,  a  very  able 
genius,  indeed  ;  that  much  of  his  merit, 
however,  lay  in  his  style,  and  a  peculiar 
manner  he  had,  which  Wordsworth 
thought  other  people  could  imitate 
....  in  fact,  that  he  could  write  like 
Shakespeare,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  it. 
So  you  see"  Lamb  ended,  "he  wants 
nothing  but  the  mind." 

This  is  the  best  part  of  my  letter,  and 
I  know  you  will  not  quarrel  with  my 
going  on.  I  must  give  one  splendid 
fragment  of  a  letter  from  Keats  to  a 
friend  in  the  country  : — 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear ,  it  is  a 

great  happiness  to  see  that  you  are,  in 
this  finest  part  of  the  year, .  winning  a 
little  enjoyment  from  the  hard  world. 
In  truth,  the  great  Elements  that  we 
know  of,  are  no  mean  comforters  ;  the 
open  sky  sits  upon  our  senses  like  a 
sapphire  crown ;  the  air  is  our  robe 
of  state ;  the  earth  is  our  throne ;  and 
the  sea  a  mighty  minstrel  playing  before 

it ."  Alas  !  one  must  be  Keats  or 

Shakespeare  to  think  and  write  thus, 
and  that  offhand.  Let  me  end  with 
a  genius  as  true,  but  of  a  different  order. 
I  open  Cowper  at  random ;  almost  any 
page  will  do  : — 

"  Ambition  and  the  love  of  fame  are 
certainly  no  Christian  principles  ;  but 
they  are  such  as  commonly  belong  to 
men  of  superior  minds,  and  the  fruits 
they  produce  may  often  plead  their 
apology.  .  .  .  The  sun  is  a  glorious 
creature  •;  he  does  much  good,  but  with- 
out intending  it.  I,  however,  who  am 
conscious  of  the  good  he  does,  though  I 
know  not  what  religion  he  is  of,  or 
whether  he  has  any  or  none,  rejoice 
in  his  effects,  admire  him,  and  am 
sensible  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
be  thankful  for  him.  In  this  senti- 
ment I  know  you  agree  with  me,  for 
I  believe  he  has  not  a  warmer  votary 
than  yourself." 

Or  take  the  election  for  the  county  : — 

"Mr.  Grenville"  (was  it  the  accom- 
plished man  who  collected  the  library, 
and  lived  to  be  known  as  "  Uncle  Tom" 
fifty  years  after  1784?)  "Mr.  Gren- 
ville, advancing  towards  me,  shook  me 
by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality 
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that  was  extremely  seducing.  As  soon 
as  he,  and  as  many  more  as  could  find 
chairs,  were  seated,  he  began  to  open 
the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave 
me  credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no 
influence,  which  he  was  not  equally  in- 
clined to  believe,  and  the  less,  no  doubt, 
because  Mr.  Ashburner,  the  draper,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  at  this  moment, 
informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal. 
Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed 
of  such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it, 
I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  asser- 
tion. Thus  ended  the  conference.  Mr. 
Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand 
again,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew. 
He  kissed,  likewise,  the  maid  in  the 
kitchen,  and  seemed,  upon  the  whole, 
a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted 
gentleman." 

Or,  once  more,  in  that  vein  of  sublime 
simplicity  which  was  as  natural  as  the 
play  of  graceful  irony  to  this  great 
genius.  A  severe  fever  has  been  raging 
in  the  village  at  the  time  when  Mont- 
golfier's  experiments  were  attracting 
everyone  in  France. 

"  Bett  Fisher  was  buried  last  night : 
she  died  of  the  distemper.  I  should 
have  told  you  that  poor  John  (a  cob- 
bler) has  been  very  ready  to  depart, 
and  much  comforted  through  his  whole 
illness.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  things  pass  in 
cottages  and  hovels,  which  the  great 
never  dream  of!  French  philosophers 
amuse  themselves,  and,  according  to 
their  own  phrase,  cover  themselves  with 
glory,  by  inventing  air-balls  which  by 
their  own  buoyancy  ascend  above  the 
clouds,  and  are  lost  in  regions  which 
no  human  contrivance  could  ever  pene- 
rate  before.  An  English  tailor,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dunghills  of  Silver 
End,  prays  ;  and  his  prayer  ascends  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  He 
indeed  covers  himself  with  glory,  fights 
battles,  and  gains  victories,  but  makes 
no  noise.  Europe  is  not  astonished  at 
his  feats,  foreign  academies  do  not  seek 
him  for  a  member ;  he  will  never  dis- 
cover the  art  of  flying,  or  send  a  globe 
of  taffeta  up  to  heaven.  But  he  will 
go  thither  himself.  .  .  ." 


I  feel  at  a  great  disadvantage,  dear 

,  when  taking  up  the  thread  of  my 

argument,  after  golden  lines  like  these 
have  been  woven  into  the  piece.  But  I 
shall  be  well  satisfied  if,  by  their  very 
contrast,  my  extracts  bring  out  more  for- 
cibly how  very  difficult  for  the  letter  or 
the  journal  writer  it  is  to  rise  above  the 
common  level ;  how  much  natural  gift, 
and  trained  faculty,  and  art  concealed 
behind  itself,  go  to  the  production  of 
what,  after  all,  appears  so  simple  and 
easy  that  one  would  say  a  child  might 
write  so — till  one  tries  and  finds  oneself 
truly  a  child  at  such  writing. 

This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it,  rather ; 

but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in  other 
forms  of  literature ;  novels,  for  instance, 
or  poems  (though  in  a  less  degree)  offer 
every  variety  of  gradation  in  merit.  But 
with  letters  and  journals  it  is  as  with 
slight  sketches  in  painting ;  however 
precious  as  records  and  remembrances, 
however  charming  for  simplicity  or  sin- 
cerity, they  have  never  any  value  or 
place  as  art,  unless  they  are  by  the 
hands  of  a  finished  artist. 

The  work  of  the  Lady  whose  jour- 
nals have  afforded  the  text  for  this 
sermon  has  been  quite  other  than  that 
of  making  herself  a  finished  artist  in 
words ;  and  in  that  work  the  admiring 
envy  of  nations  not  so  fortunate,  the 
affectionate  reverence  of  her  people, 
even  the  voice  of  her  own  conscience, 
may  assure  her  that  she  has  succeeded. 
By  the  picture  of  family  life  and  healthy 
happiness  in  nature,  given  in  the  jour- 
nal, this  impression  has  been  deepened 
among  all  who  are  themselves  of  healthy 
mind  and  capable  of  unaffected  happi- 
ness. This  was  the  proper  end  of  such  a 
publication  ;  and  it  has  amply  attained 
it.  So  far  as  the  Family  is  concerned 
(for  beyond  that  there  is  a  severe  and 
considerate  reticence)  we  have  no  re- 
cords of  more  devoted  love,  nothing  of 
more  exquisite  sincerity,  of  more  child- 
like unreserve ;  it  makes  one  feel  that 
Rousseau  was  not  so  universally  in  the 
right  when  he  spoke  of  the  malheur 
c  c  2 
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d'etre  ne  prince.  I  hear  some  voices 
asserting  that  "  the  crown  should  not 
permit  such  revelations  of  home-feeling," 
or  that  "loyalty,"  supposed  in  danger, 
"  will  suffer  by  reading  the  nursery 
names  of  the  royal  children  ;"  as  though 
Balmoral  were  a  sort  of  Lassa,  and  the 
sovereign  a  Dalai-Lama,  whom  it  is 
profanation  to  bring  into  the  light  of 
common  day ;  or  as  though  loyalty  de- 
pended on  supposing  her  to  have  less 
natural  instincts  as  wife  and  mother 
than  any  other  lady  in  the  land.  To 
literary  excellence,  such  as  that  which 
the  great  artists  have  reached,  the  book 
makes  no  pretensions ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  writer,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Helps's 
graceful  preface,  ranked  her  work  below 
its  value,  was  unwilling  to  publish,  and 
"  said  she  had  no  skill  whatever  in  au- 
thorship." Like  the  youths  in  the  song 
of  Catullus,  whose  mind  had  been  con- 
centrated on  higher  subjects  than  verse, 
the  Highland  journalist  did  not  enter 
into  any  competition  with  the  great 
artists ;  nor,  indeed,  whatever  a  Sove- 
reign's qualifications  may  be,  would  it 
be  wise  or  graceful  to  do  so  ;  her 
thoughts  have  been  otherwise  directed  : 

Nos  alio  mentes,  alio  divisimus  aures ; 
Jure  igitur  vincemur. 

I  have  wished  here  to  judge  Her 
Majesty's  little  work,  as  it  is  to  be 
presumed  she  wishes  it  to  be  judged, 
"like  any  other  book;"  and  I  may 
therefore  add  that,  within  the  class  of 
familiar  writing  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
takes  a  good  place,  and  is  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  natural  gifts,  train- 
ing, and  good  taste  of  the  writer.  From 
the  beginning  (Blair  Athole,  1844)  the 
descriptions  show  an  intense  delight 
in  Nature,  a  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
the  wild  landscape, — gifts  amongst  the 
most  precious,  if  not  also  amongst  the 
most  rare,  of  those  from  which  the  soul 
receives  pure,  high,  and  lasting  plea- 
sures. The  world  has  not  "  been  too 
much"  with  those  who  can  look  on  the 
Highlands  in  this  spirit :  such  instincts 
turn  the  heart,  from  what  is  noisy  or 
dazzling,  petty  or  transient,  in  the  ways 
of  civiliz3tl  life, 


and  with  -watchful  eyes 
Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear 

than  glass 
Untouch'd,  unbreathed  upon. 

As  the  journal  advances,  growing 
years,  and  what  was  gained,  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  the  companionship  of  a  high 
and  gifted  nature,  only  seem  to  have 
added  to  the  writer's  appreciation  of  sky 
and  loch,  moor  and  mountain :  she 
wishes  somewhere,  indeed,  for  "  Land- 
seer's  pencil,"  and  complains  that  her 
"head  is  so  very  ungeographical ; "  but 
many  narratives — as  the  drive  in  the 
Balloch  Buie,  the  incident  of  the  drown- 
ing man  at  the  salnion-leistering,  the 
building  of  the  cairn,  or  the  interesting 
journey  incognita — are  set  forth  with 
adequate  vivacity,  and  a  remarkable 
clearness  of  presentation.  I  do  not  give 
extracts,  because  others  have  fully  dealt 
with  the  "Journal"  descriptively,  whilst 
my  wish  has  been  to  review  it  critically, 
Notice,  also,  whilst  we  are  looking  at  the 
book  as  "  literature,"  that  the  exclusion 
of  all  politics,  or  personal  satire,  even  of 
allusions  to  living  persons  beyond  the 
range  of  the  royal  household,  would  be 
a  very  severe  deprivation  for  our  most 
practised  and  distinguished  letter  or 
journal  writers :  take  these  elements 
from  Horace  Walpole  or  Byron,  and 
they  will  lose  more  than  half  their 
brilliancy.  This  inevitable  reticence 
and  reserve  gives  more  charm  to  a  few 
lively  incidents  which  have  been  printed : 
the  unhappy  Southron  groom,  in  his 
"thin  boots,"  the  old  woman's  condo- 
lences on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Victoria,  and  the  like.  These  little 
things  show  both  humour  and  good- 
humour,  and,  like  the  well-chosen  quota- 
tion from  our  dear  Arthur  Clough's 
"  Bothie  "  (lines  we  all  long  ago  marked 
at  Oxford  for  their  beauty),  prove  how 
childlike  power  of  enjoyment  and  natural 
taste  may  survive  unalloyed  and  un- 
diminished  throughout  a  course  of  life 
which,  if  there  be  any  value  in  the 
experience  of  centuries,  is,  beyond  most, 
unfavourable  to  the  sweet  influence  of 
"  holy  simplicity." 

I  do  not  remember  where  I  found  the 
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phrase,  or  what  may  be  its  origin  ;  but 
this,  by  general  confession,  is  the  main 
result  which  the  royal  journal  has  given 
to  many  thousand  readers. — Sancta  sim- 
plicitas !  It  is  a  quality  known  and 
prized  by  unspoiled  natures  and  un- 
sophisticated hearts  ;  but  it  is  one,  also, 
which,  pre-eminently,  does  not  bear  to 
be  much  talked  or  written  of.  Like 
wild-flowers  from  the  meadow,  like  the 
scent  of  heather  from  the  moorside, 
simplicity  is  unsuited  for  analysis,  and 
has  little  place  within  the  hortus  siccus 
of  criticism ;  it  withers  in  the  heat  of 
praise  ;  it  hides  itself  before  the  sirocco 
of  a  sneer.  J3ut  it  is  not  less  one  of  the 


great  elementary  qualities  of  the  heart  ; 
it  survives  through  all  the  centuries,  and 
has  a  magical  charm  for  all  the  world  ; 
when  united  with  afiectionateness,  it  is 
one  of  the  constant  and  unfailing  notes 
of  what  Goethe  calls  a  "beautiful  soul." 

Yes !  where  love  nestles,  thou  canst  teach 

The  soul  to  love  the  more  ; 
Hearts  also  shall  thy  lessons  reach 

That  never  loved  before. 

Something  of  this  kind,  there  is  good 
reason  to  think,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
book  before  us;  and  you  will  agree  that 
it  needs  no  other  justification. 

F.  T.  P. 
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E  E  A  L  M  A  H. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  FEIENDS   IN   COUNCIL." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

WE  were  all  at  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing— all,  at  least,  but  Sir  John  Elles- 
mere  and  Mr.  Mauleverer,  who  had  gone 
for  a  walk.  It  was  a  dull,  sombre, 
autumn  day,  with  a  low  mist  in  the 
valley,  and  hardly  a  breath  of  air  mov- 
ing. Our  conversation,  too,  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  John,  was  not  particu- 
larly lively.  Mr.  Milverton  was  telling 
Mr.  Cranmer  that,  after  a  recent  battle, 
there  was  a  continuous  line,  ten  miles 
long,  of  wagons  and  carriages  carrying 
the  wounded ;  and  Mr.  Cranmer  was 
making  calculations  as  to  how  many 
wounded  persons  there  must  have  been. 
Sir  Arthur  was  reciting,  aside,  some 
passages  from  "  Paracelsus "  to  Lady 
Ellesmere,  to  convince  her  that  it  was  a 
great  poem.  I  overheard  some  of  the 
passages,  and  looked  at  them  afterwards. 

"  The  rabbit  has  his  shade  to  frighten  him, 
The  fawn  a  rustling  bough,  mortals  their 

cares, 
And  higher  natures  yet  would  slight  and 

laugh 

At  these  entangling  fantasies,  as  you 
At  trammels  of  a  weaker  mind  ;  but  judge 
Tour  mind's  dimension  by  the  shade  it 

casts !" 

And  then  this  one — 

"  And  from  the  East 
Day,  like  a  mighty  river,  flowing  in ; 
But  clouded,  wintry,  desolate,  and  cold." 

And  this — 

"  Are  there  not,  dear  Michal, 
Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver : 
One — when  a  beggar  he  prepares  to  plunge  1 
One — when  a  prince  he  rises  with  his  pearl  ? 
Festus,  I  plunge  ! " 

Even  the  cleverest  men,  I  find,  make 
great  mistakes  sometimes.  It  does  not 
do  to  talk  humanity,  or  quote  poetry,  at 
breakfast  time.  It  is  too  early,  and 
people  are  neither  humane  nor  romantic 


at  this  immature  and  "uncooked  "  period 
of  the  day.  Besides,  I  could  see  that 
Lady  Ellesmere  was  only  thinking  about 
her  husband,  and  wondering  why  he  was 
not  at  breakfast ;  and  so  Browning's 
beautiful  lines  received  merely  a  polite 
attention  from  her.  Presently  we  heard 
the  noise  and  bustle  which  usually  an- 
nounce Sir  John  Ellesmere's  approach, 
and  he  burst  into  the  room. 

Ellesmere.  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
all  again  ! 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Why  ?  What  ?  Has 
anything  happened  ?  Have  you  met  with 
any  accident,  John  ? 

Ellesmere.  Don't  be  so  fussy,  my  dear. 
If  anything  had  happened,  if  I  had  tumbled 
down  a  precipice,  it  would  be  a  mark  of  ill- 
breeding  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  especially 
at  breakfast.  But  here  I  am,  safe  and 
sound ;  and  as  for  His  Vastness  (Sir  John 
often  called  Mr.  Mauleverer  "  His  Vast- 
ness,"  or  "His  Amplitude,")  he  is  about 
half  a  mile  away,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
I  ran  off,  saying  I  wished  to  warm  myself, 
but  in  reality  to  make  my  escape  from  him. 
He  has  been  awful  this  morning.  What  a 
clever  man  he  is,  though  ! 

You  see  the  kind  of  day  it  is — not  super- 
abundantly cheerful.  Well,  we  went  to  walk 
under  "  the  beeches."  I  am  not  a  man  par- 
ticularly .subject  to  mournful  fancies ;  but 
if  ever  they  succeed  in  oppressing  me,  it  is 
when  I  am  walking  upon  damp,  rotting, 
autumn  leaves.  There  is  a  passage  in  Alfred 
de  Vigny's  celebrated  novel  of  "  Cinq- 
Mars,"  in  which,  previously  to  the  hero's 
downfall,  the  royal  cavalcade  of  heavy  car- 
riages goes  crunching  through  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  forest,  on  just  such  a  day  as 
this,  and  everybody  feels  a  foreshadowing 
of  some  calamity.  That  passage  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Mauleverer  saw  that  I  had  not  my 
usual  life  and  spirits  this  morning,  and 
shamefully  abused  his  opportunity.  Of 
course  he  preached  upon  his  never-failing 
text,  the  misery  of  human  life. 

He  told  me  that  fees  were  a  mistake.  I 
did  not  see  that,  looking  at  the  question 
from  a  recipient's  point  of  view. 
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He  told  me  that  Lady-  Ellesmere  was 
more  of  a  plague  than  a  pleasure.  That  I 
denied,  maintaining  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  plague  and  the  pleasure  were  about 
equally  balanced. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Thank  you,  John,  for 
your  noble  defence  of  your  poor  wife. 

Ellesmere.  He  then  mentioned  that  virtue 
was  dull,  and  vice  despicable,  disgusting, 
and  dyspeptic.  You  must  have  noticed  how 
fond  he  is  of  alliteration.  Meanwhile,  I 
kept  singing  a  soug  of  Beranger's — 

"  Aimons  vite, 
Pensons  vite ; 
Toute  iiivite 
A  vivre  vite. 
Aimons  vite, 
Pensous  vite. 
Au  galop 
Monde  falot ! " 

But  nothing  would  stop  him. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  John's  singing !  Ye 
Powers  of  Time  and  Tune,  what  ye  endure  ! 

If  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  survive 
me,  instead  of  the  usual  things  that  men 
say  in  epitaphs  of  their  dear  wives,  he  need 
only  inscribe  this  line — 

"  She  did  not  mind  her  husband's  singing 
much." 

And,  indeed,  I  rather  like  it,  for,  though 
it  is  murderous  in  the  way  of  music, 
John  is  always  in  an  especial  good  humour 
when  he  sings,  as  he  calls  it  ;  but  the 
autumn  leaves  and  Mr.  Mauleverer  were 
evidently  too  much  for  him  this  morning. 

Ellesmere.  You  are  very  witty  ;  but  you 
waste  precious  time,  my  dear.  I  have  lots  to 
tell  you  before  he  comes. 

Well,  then,  he  deviated  into  a  discussion 
about  the  minor  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
here  he  made  one  of  the  strangest  similes  I 
think  you  will  say  you  ever  heard.  He  com- 
pared these  miseries  to  the  crumbs  in  the 
bed  of  a  sick  man,  who  is  too  ill  to  rise  for 
his  meals.  The  poor  wretch,  he  said,  does 
what  he  can  to  brush  them  a\vay  ;  thinks, 
after  great  labour,  and  many  painful  twistings 
and  turnings,  for  he  can  hardly  move,  that 
he  has  accomplished  it ;  but  when  he  settles 
down  once  more,  there  he  is  sure  to  find 
these  detestable  crumbs  molesting  him 
again,  and  he  never  gets  rid  of  them  till  he 
is  taken  out  of  bed — perhaps  for  the  last 
time.  It  is  one  of  the  homeliest  of  similes, 
possibly  the  homeliest  that  was  ever  made  ; 
but  it  is  really  a  very  tolerable  one,  and  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  far-fetched. 

You  should  have  heard  him  dilate  upon 
it  in  his  grandiloquent  way.  "The  man 
who  lives  but  on  applause  finds  ever,  in  his 


hard  couch,  the  crumbs  of  an  unsatisfied 
vanity  molesting  him.  The  jealous,  sensi- 
tive man  may  brush  away  at  these  un- 
pleasant fragments  ever  so  diligently,  but 
some  of  them  (the  hard  little  daily  annoy- 
ances caused  by  an  over-craving  affection, 
or  by  a  nature  '  misunderstood,'  as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  it)  remain  to  plague  him. 
And  to  every  man  these  relics  of  his  incom- 
plete and  misspent  life  return  to  torment 
him,  let  him  be  nursed  ever  so  sedulously." 
Now,  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  simile  as 
that?  Sometimes,  of  course,  one  did  not 
make  out  which  were  the  physical,  and 
which  the  metaphysical,  crumbs  ;  but  that 
sort  of  confusion  is  indulged  in  by  all 
simile-mongers. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  should  have  thought,  Sir 
John,  that  you  would  not  have 

Ellesmere.  Yes,  I  know  ;  you  think,  be- 
cause you  see  me  now  so  boisterously  well, 
that  I  ana  never  ill,  and  cannot  appreciate 
this  crumb-misery ;  but  I  suffer  from  a  -fit 
of  sciatica  about  once  every  other  year.  The 
domestic  persecution  I  undergo  on  those 
occasions  ! — but  there  is  no  time  to  tell  you 
about  that  now.  I  have  a  good  deal  more 
to  say :  and  His  Vastness,  though  he  moves 
but  slowly,  never  stops,  if  you  observe. 
"  He  will  be  here  anon,"  as  they  say  in 
plays. 

Now  I  have  something  very  serious  to 
tell  you.  You  would  all  be  utterly  op- 
pressed by  that  stout  gentleman — I  know 
you  would — if  it  were  not  for  me.  The 
women  would  go  over  to  his  side  at  once. 
They  like  a  melancholy  man  ;  and  then  he 
is  so  charmingly  polite.  Sandy,  too,  would 
go  over  to  his  side  :  the  Scotch  have  rather 
a  turn  for  melancholy.  As  for  Cranmer,  His 
Amplitude  would  soon  win  him.  He  would 
do  it  by  a  simple  syllogism.  Thus — 

All  men  who  do  not  pay  their  taxes 
cheerfully  are  wicked  and  miserable  ; 

Nobody  does  pay  his  taxes  cheerfully  ; 

Therefore,  everybody  is  wicked  and  miser- 
able. 

Cranmer  could  not  resist  that  piece  of 
close  reasoning  ;  and  would  go  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House — that  is,  to  the  side 
of  dumps  and  dolorousness. 

I  believe  if  I  were  to  go  away  for  three 
days,  and  come  back  again  here,  this  is  the 
state  of  things  I  should  come  upon.  I 
should  find  Mauleverer  at  dinner  alone.  I 
should  ask  for  the  rest  of  you.  With  a  smile 
of  serene  satisfaction,  he  would  conduct 
me  to  the  trees  which  are  your  especial 
favourites  in  the  garden,  and  there  I  should 
find  each  of  you  pendent  from  your  favourite 
.tree.  I  can  see  the  air  of  polite  contempt 
with  which,  having  persuaded  you  to  get 
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safely  away  from  the  miseries  of  life  by 
hanging  yourselves,  he  would  offer  you  your 
choice  of  a  tree.  His  contempt  would  be 
for  human  beings  having  any  likings  or  dis- 
likings  in  such  an  insignificant  matter  as 
hanging  themselves. 

Mark  you,  he  is  the  soul  of  honour. 
Without  joking,  there  is  a  touch  of  real 
grandeur  in  that  man's  character,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  like  him  very  much.  But  he 
is  the  dreariest  mortal  that  ever  lived.  I'll 
bet  that  the  story  of  his  life,  if  we  could 
ever  worm  it  out  of  him,  is  very  remark- 
able. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  is  the  soul  of 
honour  ;  and  he  would  not  have  persuaded 
you  to  do  a  thing  which  he  would  not  do 
himself.  He  also  would  have  been  an  inte- 
rasting  pendent  from  a  tree  ;  but  is  there 
any  branch  of  any  tree  in  Hampshire  that 
could  sustain  his  weight  ?  Of  course  he 
would  have  come  to  the  ground  at  once, 
only  half-hanged.  Then  he  would  think 
that  he  would  have  one  more  dinner — a 
dinner  that  he  could  order  for  himself  with- 
out Mrs.  Milverton's  well-meant  but  half- 
instructed  interference  ;  and  there  I  should 
find  him  enjoying  one  of  his  favourite 
dishes,  at  the  production  of  which  he  would 
have  assisted. 

But  stay,  one  thing  I  have  forgotten.  I 
have  shown  how  he  would  win  over  the 
ladies,  and  Cranmer,  and  Sandy,  but  there 
still  remain  Sir  Arthur  and  Milverton.  They 
would  make  something  of  a  fight.  But  they 
have  no  sound  basis  of  animal  spirits  to  go 
upon  ;  and  melancholy,  steadily  applied, 
conquers  everything  but  animal  spirits.  I 
am  the  only  piece  de  resistance,  to  use  one  of 
his  own  favourite  phrases,  which  would  not 
be  devoured  by  him.  Take  care  of  me — I 
am  your  safeguard  against  him.  He  is  in 
immense  force  to-day.  I  am  sure  something 
very  unfortunate  for  the  human  race  must 
have  happened  somewhere,  and  that  he  has 
a  mesmeric  consciousness  of  it.  But  hush  ! 
Don't  you  perceive  the  room  shake  a  little  ? 
His  Ponderosity  has  entered  the  hall,  and 
here  he  comes. 

[Enter  Mr.  Mauleverer.'] 

Mauleverer.  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Milverton, 
to  be  so  late. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  I  have  kept  these  warm 
for  you  at  the  fire,  Mr.  Mauleverer. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  And  so,  Mr.  Mauleverer, 
you  have  been  telling  my  husband  that  I  am 
more  of  a  plague  than  a  pleasure  to  him  ? 

Mauleverer.  I,  Lady  Ellesmere  ?  I  never 
Raid  anything  of  the  kind.  Something,  I 
believe,  I  did  say  about  women  in  general ; 
but  every  woman  I  know  is  an  especial  ex- 


ception to  the  rule  I  laid  down.  How  can 
you  be  so  treacherous,  Sir  John,  as  to  re- 
peat sayings  intended  only  for  your  own 
discreet  ears  '? 

Sir  Arthur.  Do  not  ask  Mauleverer  any 
more  questions,  Lady  Ellesmere.  Do  let  the 
poor  man  have  his  breakfast  in  peace. 

I  want  to  ask  Ellesmere  something  about 
his  illnesses.  I  cannot  picture  him  to  myself 
as  a  sick  man. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  He  will  tell  terrible 
things  about  me,  I  know. 

Ellesmere.  There  I  am,  in  bed,  unable  to 
move,  and  Lady  Ellesmere  comes  and  talks 
to  me  in  this  fashion  by  way  of  comforting 
me.  "  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,  John  ; 
you  never  take  an  umbrella,  never  change 
your  damp  boots,  you  will  always  walk  home 
from  the  House,  and  you  would  go  out  to 
dinner  the  day  before  yesterday  with  that 
under-secretary,  who  gives  such  exquisite 
dinners  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  mine 
for  a  month  afterwards  ;  and  this  is  the 
result."  Now  I  call  that  comforting.  There 
is  a  consoler  for  you. 

Milverton.  Of  course,  Mildred,  I  don't 
believe  one  tithe  part  of  what  he  says.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  an  excellent  nurse  ; 
but  that  kind  of  talk  which  he  describes  is 
much  affected  by  our  nurses,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  very  consolatory. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  there  is  not, 
in  any  language  that  I  know  of,  an  especial 
•word  to  designate  the  person  who  always 
goes  back  from  the  present  to  dwell  upon 
the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  past.  We 
have  not  even  any  great  personage  in  history 
or  fiction  to  whom  we  can  compare  such  a 
person.  Now,  when  we  want  to  describe  a 
person  who  is  always  prophesying  evil,  we 
liken  him,  or  her,  to  Cassandra  ;  but  when 
we  want  to  describe  the  other  thing,  namely, 
the  person  who  always  goes  back  to  the  evil 
of  the  past,  saying  that  this  was  wrong,  and 
that  was  mistaken,  and  that  everything 
would  have  been  very  different  if  everybody 
had  acted  differently,  and  had  foreseen  the 
event,  we  have  nobody  to  whom  to  liken 
him.  I  suppose,  mathematically  speaking, 
we  must  say  Cassandra  with  a  minus  sign. 

Sir  Arthur.  Well  done,  Milverton  !  You 
have  really  pointed  out  a  great  want  in  lan- 
guage. Suppose  we  call  him  a  "back- 
wardiser,"  and  the  process  "backwardising?" 
Ellesmere.  These  are  not  very  pretty 
words,  Sir  Arthur.  I  would  rather  say  an 
"  afterteller  "  and  "  aftertelling,"  just  as  we 
say  foreteller  aud  foretelling.  But  I  was 
going  to  discourse  to  you  more  about  illness 
— I  think  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  and 
what  I  can  say  would  be  worth  a  Jew's  ran- 
som if  people  would  only  attend  to  it. 
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You  hear  of  people  dying  of  this  disease, 
or  of  that  disease,  but  what  they  really  do 
die  of,  is  of  questions.  I  believe  I  have  a 
pretty  strong  will — some  people  would  say  it 
amounts  to  wilfulness  ;  but  when  I  am  un- 
well I  lose  all  strength  of  will,  and  cannot 
bear  to  be  bothered  with  questions.  "  Will 
you  have  your  gruel  made  of  grits  or  of 
Parley  ?  Will  you  have  your  vapour  bath 
now  ?  When  will  you  take  your  medicine  ? " 
These  weighty  questions  —  and  they  are 
weighty  to  the  poor  sick  man — thoroughly 
overcome  me. 

Now  I  am  quite  serious.  An  invalid 
ought  to  be  treated  mentally  and  morally  as 
he  is  physically,  namely,  with  gentleness, 
yet  with  perfect  firmness.  Don't  give  him 
any  choice  about  anything:  don't  burden  his 
mind  with  decision  :  remove  from  him  all 
responsibility,  which  is  so  fatiguing  a  thing. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  Miss 
Nightingale  has  said  all  this  in  her  way,  but 
I  venture  to  say  it  in  mine.  A  person  in 
health  can  hardly  have  a  conception  of  the 
helpless  irritability  of  a  real  invalid.  The 
most  difficult  case  does  not  disturb  my 
equanimity  when  I  am  well  ;•  but  when  I 
am  ill,  the  question  of  grits  or  barley  is  an 
overpowering  one,  and  raises  the  pulse  seven 
beats  at  least. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  You  may  imagine  what 
a  monster  of  impatience  he  must  be  when 
he  is  ill. 

Sir  Arthur.  His  words,  though,  are  the 
words  of  wisdom,  Lady  Ellesmere.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  judicious  moral  treatment 
of  the  sick  has  saved  many  a  life. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Mauleverer  had 
finished  his  breakfast,  the  ladies  rose, 
and  our  conversation  this  morning  was 
ended. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  that  every 
man  has  his  price.  My  small  experience 
of  the  world  does  not  enable  me  to 
confirm,  or  to  contradict,  this  maxim ; 
but  I  begin  to  suspect  that  every  author 
has  his  vanity.  I  did  think  that  my 
master  was  free  from  this  foible.  He 
never  cares  to  hear  what  is  said  about 
his  writings,  except  for  business  pur- 
poses,— that  is,  to  meet  an  objection  or 
to  remedy  an  error,  or  to  explain  some- 
thing that  he  finds  is  not  understood ; 
he  would  give  away  to  anybody  his 
most  cherished  ideas — ideas  he  had 
toiled  over  to  bring  into  shape ;  and  he 


even  dislikes  to  have  his  name  connected 
with  anything  he  has  done.  To-day,  how- 
ever, or  rather  this  evening,  I  could  see 
that  the  author's  vanity  was  not  extinct 
in  him,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
pleased  and  flattered  by  a  person  not 
much  given  to  please  and  flatter — 
namely,  Sir  John  Ellesmere. 

This  circumstance  is  what  gives  the 
following  conversation  especial  interest 
to  me,  though  perhaps  in  itself  it  was 
not  the  least  interesting  \ve  have  had. 

Mr.  Mauleverer,  who  has  studied 
astronomy  very  carefully,  expressed  a 
wish  that  we  should  come  out  in  the 
evening  upon  the  lake  that  has  been 
before  described,  whence  we  could  look 
at  the  stars,  and  see  something  which 
he  was  anxious  to  point  out  to  us.  We 
agreed  to  dine  very  early;  to  go  and 
see  what  Mr.  Mauleverer  was  to  show 
us ;  and  then  to  return  for  our  reading 
of  Realmah. 

Oddly  enough,  after  we  had  got  into 
the  boat,  the  conversation  did  not  at 
first  turn  upon  any  grand  or  elevating 
subject,  but  was  merely  a  continuation 
of  a  conversation  that  had  commenced 
at  dinner,  upon  a  very  common-place 
subject,  namely  hospitality.  I  cannot 
give  all  the  conversation  in  detail ;  but 
I  remember  the  main  points. 

Mr.  Cranmer  maintained  that  the 
mode  of  reception  of  a  guest  was  the 
most  important  thing.  Mr.  Milverton 
said  that  the  chief  point  for  a  host  to 
think  of  was,  that  his  guests  were  not 
at  home — that  they  were,  to  use  a 
French  expression,  desorient&s,  whereas 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  points 
of  the  compass.  He  (Mr.  Milverton) 
therefore  maintained  that  the  host 
must  attend  to  all  manner  of  little 
things  connected  with  the  comfort  of  his 
guests ;  take  an  interest  in  their  comings 
and  goings;  and  especially  watch  that 
they  are  well  attended  to  when  they 
ring  their  bells.  He  maintained  that 
dinner  was,  comparatively,  an  unim- 
portant thing,  that  we  were  always  too 
well  fed  everywhere ;  from  which  propo- 
sition Mr.  Mauleverer  expressed,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  his  entire  dissent. 

Sir    Arthur    said    that    the    Prime 
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Minister1  was  a  perfect  host,  because 
he  attended  to  these  little  things  which 
Mr.  Milverton  had  spoken  of;  would 
even,  iii  the  midst  of  his  arduous  duties, 
study  Bradshaw  for  the  benefit  of  his 
guests,  carefully  provide  the  means  of 
transit  for  them,  take  care  to  have  early 
"breakfasts  for  them  if  they  were  going 
anywhere  at  an  irrational  time  in  the 
morning ;  and,  in  short,  be  even  a  little 
fussy  in  looking  after  all  manner  of 
comforts  and  conveniences  for  them. 
But  how  one  valued  this  thoughtful 
kindness  from  such  a  man  ! 

From  this  point  I  remember  how  the 
conversation  went : — 

Sir  Arthur.  Some  time  ago  I  went  into 
a  part  of  the  country  which  is  celebrated 

for  its  romantic  scenery.  Our  friend  J , 

— whom  we  used  to  know  and  to  like  at 
college,  Milverton — invited  me  to  his  place, 
and  I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  morning 
after  I  arrived  at  his  house  I  felt  very 
unwell.  Now  the  first  thing  when  you  are 
unwell  is  to  get  a  fire  made  in  your  room. 
I  rang  the  bell  early :  it  was  answered  by  a 
rather  clownish,  but  not  unintelligent-looking 
young  fellow. 

"  Light  me  a  fire,  please." 

"  A  fire  ?"  said  he,  and  looked  despond- 
ingly  at  me,  and  then  at  the  fireplace. 

"  Yes ;  I  must  have  a  fire :  I  don't  feel 
well." 

Then  he  set  to  work  to  light  the  fire, 
taking  great  pains  with  his  work. 

In  a  few  moments  the  fire  began  to 
smoke  furiously. 

I  jumped  up  in  bed,  and  remarked,  not 
in  the  mildest  terms,  that  "  it  smoked." 

"  Yes,  I  knowed  she  'ud  :  she  almost  allus 
does.  She's  smoked  this  twenty  year,  as 
I've  heard  say." 

The  door  was  put  open ;  but  "she"  was  one 
of  those  vicious  chininies  which  do  not  care 
a  bit  whether  doors  are  open  or  not. 

"  Have  you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  pair  of 
bellows  ?" 

"  No,  we  han't  got  such  a  thing  as 
bellusses."  And  then  the  good-natured 
youth  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  performed 
the  part  of  a  bellows  with  a  goodwill  and 
a  vigour  that  it  was  astonishing  to  behold. 

By  the  way,  I  may  remark  that  our  friend 
J is  not  a  poor  man.  He  has  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  gems  and  medals  ;  and 
household  gods  of  every  variety  of  strange 
iideousness  adorned  every  disposable  corner 

1  It  was  Lord  Palmerstou. 


of  his  dwelling.  I  really  mean  "  household 
gods" — .Roman,  Chinese,  Peruvian,  Mexi- 
can. Japanese.  These  quaint  little  monsters 

(J has  no  children)  were  doted  upon  by 

himself  and  Mrs.  J . 

The  boy  went  on  puffing  and  blowing. 

"  Goethe  was  quite  wrong,"  I  remarked, 
thinking  aloud  for  myself. 

"  Were  he,  six  ?  I  dare  say  he  were," 
replied  the  youth,  looking  up  for  a  moment. 
"  Master's  allus  complaining  of  them  people 
at  the  Bald-faced  Stag."  This  was  the  inn  I 
had  taken  horses  from  to  come  on  to  J 's. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued  ;  "  he  said,  '  Always 
take  care  of  the  Beautiful,  for  the  Useful 
will  take  care  of  itself?  I  would  say,  'Ahvays 
take  care  of  the  Useful ;  for  the  Beautiful 
will  take  care  of  itself.' " 

Mauleverer.  And  it  does  not  much 
matter  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Sir  Arthur.  And  the  youth  said,  "  Eh, 
dear,  the  gentleman  didn't  know  no  better, 
I  suppose."  But  whether  my  puffing  friend 
understood  the  question,  and  really  sided 
with  me,  or  whether  he  agreed  with  me 
from  complaisance,  I  am  to  this  day  in 
doubt. 

Milverton.    Goethe  is  as  right  as  possible. 

Ellesmere.  Sir  Arthur  is  certainly  very 
unjust  in  this  instance.  It  is  not  the 
Beautiful  but  the  Curious  and  the  Grotesque 
that  J cared  for. 

Milverton.    Of  course. 

Ellesmere.  And  Sir  Arthur's  error  was 
in  visiting  a  collector.  Collectors  are  a 
race  of  men  by  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  misers — I  mean 
dangerous  to  live  with.  They  are  very 
useful  fellows,  I  admit.  But  my  reply  to 
any  invitation  on  their  part  would  run  as 
follows  : — "  Sir  John  Ellesmere  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collector, 
and  regrets  that  a  previous  engagement 
prevents  his  having  the  pleasure  of  accept- 
ing their  kind  invitation." 

Mauleverer.  You  have  both  set  upon 
Sir  Arthur,  and  have  treated  him  very 
hardly,  I  think.  His  remark  was  one  of 
general  application ;  and,  just  because  he 

happened  to  mention  that  this  J was  a 

collector  of  little  household  monsters,  you 
have  directed  your  attack  upon  this  point — 
ignoring  the  fact,  as  I  say,  that  Sir  Arthur's 
remark  was  of  a  most  general  character.  I 
think  the  story  a  very  valuable  one.  Bellows 
absent,  gems  present ;  smoky  chimney  suf- 
fered to  exist ;  comfort  of  guests  utterly 
neglected,  but  "  household  gods  "  affronting 
you  everywhere.  That  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

Ellesmere.  I  maintain  that  the  great 
duty  of  a  host  is  not  to  be  a  bore,  and  not 
to  show  people  anything  which  he  may 
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fancy  they  might  like  to  see.  Indeed  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  host, 
to  be  a  perfect  host,  should  be  blind  and  a 
cripple — I  even  think  it  would  be  better 
that  this  perfect  host  should  have  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  and  be  slightly 
paralytic. 

No  one  would  agree  -with  this  in- 
human proposition. 

Ellesmere.   Oh  !  you  think  me  a  monster  ! 

We  are  all  to  tell  our  sad  experiences  of 
what  is  fondly  called  hospitality ;  so  hear 
one  of  mine. 

I  was  once  invited  by  a  host  whom  I 
thought  to  be  perfection.  He  was  very 
learned :  he  was  very  witty :  he  was  par- 
tially blind :  and  always  either  in  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  or  threatened  by  a  fit  of  it.  "  Here 
is  the  man  for  me,"  I  said.  "  I  will  accept 
his  invitation.  We  shall  only  see  him  at 
dinner,  when  he  will  be  most  agreeable."  I 
went  to  his  house.  The  next  morning  after 
my  arrival,  to  my  utter  amazement,  he 
ordered  horses  for  all  of  us,  and  took  us  to 
see  some  drainage  works  on  his  estate. 
There  were  27  degrees  of  frost  that  day. 
As  we  sat  on  our  horses,  surveying  the 
common  process  of  draining, — about  \vhich 
I  thought  I  knew  something,  and  did  not 
want  to  know  any  more, — we  were  nearly 
statuefied.  As  the  old  women  say,  you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather ;  for  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  legs 
were  entirely  without  life.  As  we  rode 
back,  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  My  dear 
sir,  don't  take  me  indoors,  I  am  entirely 
frozen ;  just  throw  me  into  your  ice-house. 
I  shall  be  very  useful  there  next  June."  I 
don't  believe  he  felt  the  reproof. 

Now  look  at  Milverton :  perhaps  he  is 
the  best  host  in  this  kingdom.  I  have  never 
met  with  his  equal.  He  complains  of 
fatigue  if  he  walks  with  you  more  than  200 
yards :  he  is  ever  anxious  to  be  back  at  his 
work  again ;  he  will  "  almost  allus  "  leave 
you  alone,  if  you  will  leave  him  alone. 
Considered  as  a  host,  he  is  a  beautiful 
creature — unrivalled.  But  I  would  not  trust 
even  him. 

I  maintain  my  first  proposition,  that  a 
man  to  be  a  perfect  host  should  have  nothing 
to  show  you,  or,  if  he  has,  he  should  be  too 
ill  to  be  able  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Cranmer  then  astonished  us  all 
Ly  maintaining  that  the  one  great  thing 
to  ensure  happiness  in  any  assemblage 
of  people  was,  that  they  should  like 
one  another  (that  one  uncongenial  person 
could  neutralize  ten  congenial  people), 


and  that  all  social  happiness  consisted 
in  the  amount  of  affection  and  esteem 
that  pervaded  the  society — that  you  did 
not  care  what  rude  things  a  man  said  to 
you  of  whose  regard  you  were  really 
sure,  and  so  conversation  might  be  free, 
frank,  bold,  and  yet  not  offensive.  It 
was  the  main  point  in  hospitality  to 
bring  congenial  people  together. 

After  this  the  conversation  changed, 
and  Mr.  Mauleverer  pointed  out  to  us 
the  phenomena  in  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  that  he  had  wished  us  to  come 
and  see.  I  cannot  give  an  account  of 
what  he  said,  for  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Sir  Arthur.  What  an  awful  thing  it 
would  be  to  behold  the  conflagration  of  a 
star !  Such  a  thing  has  occurred  recently, 
has  it  not,  Mauleverer  ? 

Mr.  Mauleverer.     Yes. 

Milverton.  There  are  two  things  that 
appal  me  whenever  I  consider  them.  One 
is,  the  immense  amount  of  complicated 
misery  which  any  one  human  soul  can  endure 
without  going  mad. 

Ellesmere.    And  the  second  is  1 

Milverton.  The  idea  of  illimitable  space 
that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  innumerable  worlds  around  us. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  a 
theory  I  once  propounded  to  some  of  you, 
that  the  stars  are  as  close  to  one  another 
(relatively  speaking)  as  the  ultimate  atoms 
of  the  wood  in  this  boat ;  and  that  to  the 
vision  that  could  embrace  such  a  scene,  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  appear  to  be  solid 
bodies,  or,  perhaps,  one  solid  body. 

Ellesmere.  That  is  an  idea  in  respect  to 
which  I  would  rather  not  pledge  myself  to 
say  anything. 

Milverton.  Well,  then,  I  imagine  that 
all  matter  is  in  motion  ;  that  the  motion  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
and  that  chemical  combination  is  merely  a 
disturbance  and  re-formation  of  the  orbits 
of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter. 

Mauleverer.  In  fact,  that  all  chemistry 
is  but  astronomy? 

Ellesmere.  I  hope  your  theories  may  be 
true  for  this  reason :  that  we  should  then 
only  have  to  learn  one  science  instead  of 
two,  which  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
half-educated  persons,  such  as  I  am. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
moral  aspect  of  such  a  scene  as  this.  The 
contemplation  of  these  innumerable  worlds 
really  ought  to  make  us  a  little  less  fussy 
and  tiresome  about  our  own  small  aft'airs. 

If  I  had  to  comfort  a  disappointed  man, 
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or  to  soothe  an  angry  man,  or  to  console  a 
bereaved  man,  I  should  like  to  have  him  in 
the  open  air  to  talk  to,  on  a  starry  moonlit 
night. 

I  think  I  should  have  far  more  chance  of 
prevailing  with  him  if  I  could  direct  his 
attention  occasionally  to  the  stars.  I  wonder 
more  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  situation 
in  the  drama,  and  in  fiction  generally. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  you  see,  in  these 
northern  climes,  when  one  has  any  great 
business  to  transact, — a  murder  to  plan,  a 
ministry  to  upset,  a  rival  in  love  to  circum- 
vent, a  large  sum  of  money  to  get, — one 
likes  to  be  in  a  comfortable,  warm  room,  if 
possible  with  a  fire,  and  not  to  be  amongst 
gnats  and.  insects  (how  they  do  plague  one 
now !)  staring  up  at  these  heavenly  bodies 
about  which  we  know  next  to  nothing,  and 
the  contemplation  of  which  does  not  make 
us  practical  and  business-like. 

Mr.  Mauleverer.  As  we  drove  down  here, 
we  passed  the  telegraph  wires.  I  saw  a 
sparrow  comfortably  perched  upon  one  of 
these  wires  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  As  much 
as  that  sparrow  knows  of  the  urgent  haste, 
and  the  sorrow,  and  the  suffering,  which  are 
expressed  in  the  messages  that  are  passing 
under  its  claws  which  do  not  perceive  the 
slightest  tremulousness  as  the  messages 
speed  on,  so  much  does  the  poor  human 
being  know  of  what  is  being  transacted  in 
this  universe,  and  of  what  it  all  means." 
And  while  I  was  thinking  this  thought, 
Mr.  Sparrow  chirped  an  affectionate  little 
chirp,  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  came  and  perched 
beside  him ;  and  they  doubtless  thought 
that  they  were  the  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  whole  scene. 

Ellesmere.  Just  as  Mrs.  Milverton  believes 
that  the  wild  theories  that  Milverton  has 
just  put  forward,  are  in  exact  accordance 
with  scientific  truth  and  wisdom. 

It  would  be  an  amusing  thing  (if  one 
dared  to  think  of  amusement  in  a  future 
state)  to  imagine  how  most  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  will  prove  to  have  been  utterly 
wrong. 

But  let  us  quit  these  dangerous  themes 
for  those  which  are  humbler  and  safer. 

You  said  some  time  ago,  Sir  Arthur,  that 
stars  have  not  been  made  enough  use  of  in 
the  drama  and  in  fiction  generally.  Have 
you  ever  read  Alexander  Smith's  works  'I 
They  are  really  very  good,  and  he  makes 
immense  use  of  the  stars.  But  there  is  an 
obscure  author,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
also  very  fond  of  making  good  use  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars. 

The  next  thing  to  being  a  poet  is  being  a 
person  who  can  remember  poetry ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  the  man  who  takes 


the  trouble  to  learn  by  heart  large  quantities 
of  poetry  has  not  a  more  poetical  soul  hi 
him  than  the  poet. 

I  know  it  is  so  in  the  present  case. 

Milverton.  Ellesmere's  memory  for  poetry 
is  extraordinary.  He  can  quote  you  70 
lines  at  a  time  from  Pope  or  Dryden. 

Sir  Arthur.  Nothing  would  be  more 
appropriate,  Sir  John,  than  that,  amidst  this 
beautiful  scene,  you  should  quote  poetry 
largely  to  us.  We  are  coming  near  the 
swans'  nest  too,  which  would  make  such 
quotation  more  suitable. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  it  is  from  a  drama  that 
I  am  going  to  quote.  There  are  two  lovers 
(of  course  there  are.  When  shall  we  ever 
have  a  good  story  without  these  tiresome 
lovers  ?).  The  hero  tells  of  his  travels  :  he 
comes  to  the  South : — 

"  The  joyous,  noisy  South,  where  the  perfume 
Of  orange-groves  pervades  the  charmed  air, 
And  overcomes  the  incense  in  the  temples  ; 
And  where  the  yellow  rocks  uprise  from  out 
A  tideless  sea  that  purples  as  you  gaze, 
And  seems  like  th"  unreal  waters  of  en- 
chantment 

You  read  of  in  a  magic  tale — that  might, 
Some    potent    word    pronounced,    vanish 
away." 

Then  he  describes  a  thing  I  once  saw 
myself  somewhere  on  the  Mediterranean,  a 
part  of  the  shore  where  the  sand  is  wholly 
black  : — 

"  Like  crumbled  memories  of  a  life 

All  spent  in  sorrow 

On  which  the  calm  blue  ripple,  like  a  lizard 
Up  a  dark  wall,  stole  softly  :  then,  to  Africa 
"VVe  sailed,  and  in  the  desert  drew  that  breath 
So  full,  so  deep,  that  ever  afterwards 
There  is  a  sense  of  stifling  in  grand  palaces, 
When  we  recall  our  sojourn  midst  the  sand, 
And  see  again  brown  camels  moored  about 
Our  tent,  and  watch  the  all-pervading  sunset — • 
One  fiery  dome — the  north,  the  east,  the  south, 
Reddening  alike,  nor  leaving  to  the  west 
Alone  the  duty-task  of  shining  out 
In  regal  pomp — when  the  fierce  king  of  day 
Takes  leave  of  all  the  courtly  hemisphere 
At  once — a  sunset  wholly  inconceivable 
To  those  who  dwell  in  pallid  Russia." 

Then,  of  course,  the  lady  says : — 
"  Oh,  would  I  had  been  with  you  in  that  tent." 

Then  comes  the  starry  bit,  for  the  gentle- 
man exclaims : — 

"  And  how  at  the  big  stars  we  gazed,  and  won- 
dered 

That  men  could  e'er  be  cruel  to  each  other, 
Having  that  sky  to  look  upon,  and  all 
That  it  may  mean  to  interpret. " 
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Then  he  gives  a  description  of  the  ruins 
of  some  provincial  amphitheatre,  saying 
that,  of  all  he  saw,  that  was  the  thing  which 
haunted  his  memory  most  closely  : — 

"  Like  some  fierce,  wicked  face,  seen  once  in 

a  crowd, 

That  will  obtrude  its  unblest  recollection, 
And  will  not  bide  dismissal ;  it  is  this  : 
Amidst  the  hills  there  lies  an  oval  valley, 
Not  shaped  by  nature,  but  man's  work — all 

man's. 

From  base  to  summit  curving  lines  ascend 
Of  granite  steps." 

Then  there  is  a  description  of  some  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  spectators,  especially 
for  the  ladies  : — 

"  That  great  provincial  dames  might  sit  in 

comfort. 
Four  arched  and  barred  recesses,  treasure 

caves, 
Contained   the    hoarded    mass    of  human 

misery 

And  bestial  suffering  chosen  to  delight 
The  pampered  multitude  pining  for  blood. 

See  !  the  Proconsul  comes 

The  hushed  spectators  draw  a  lower  breath, 
And  wait,  with  palpitating  joy,  the  rush 
Of  beasts  which  are  to  tear  their  fellow- 
men  ; 

Or,  peevish  at  some  wearisome  delay 
Denounce  the  meanness  of  patricians  now- 

a-days, 

And  moralise  upon  the  scarcity 
Of  lions,  praising  much  the  good  old  times, 
When  gladiators  died  more  freely." 

Then  I  suppose  there  is  some  stupid  love- 
making  ;  but  I  forget.  At  any  rate  the 
gentleman  resolves  to  go  on  with  his  story, 
and  he  does  so  in  these  words  : — 

"  And  now,  departed  all, 
Proconsuls,  lions,  gladiators,  slaves, — 
A  wooden  stage,  and  painted  daubs  hung  out 
Of  dancing  girls,  such  as  attract  the  boors 
At  festivals,  betray  the  conquering  march 
Of  a  new  creed  that  makes  account  of  men." 

I  suppose  it  is  Verona  that  the  dramatist 
alludes  to,  where  you  see  a  modern  boarded 
theatre  occupying  some  portion  of  the  old 
amphitheatre. 

By  the  way,  I  saw  Verona,  in  company 
with  another  friend  of  mine,  named  Leonard 
Milverton,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  en- 
tranced with  a  picture  as  he  was  with 
one  of  those  said  "daubs."  You  could 
not  arouse  him  from  his  contemplation 
of  it.  Now  I  could  always  get  him  away 
from  a  Titian.  I  so  soon  become  tired  of 
pictures.  That  reminds  me  of  an  omission 
in  our  talk  about  hospitality.  Should  it  not 


be  set  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaches- 
of  hospitality  when  a  man  will  show  you 
his  pictures  ?  And  there  are  fiend-like 
hosts  who  absolutely  insist  upon  showing 
you  books  of  prints,  and  making  you  go 
right  through  them ;  but  such  men  never 
have  my  company  more  than  once. 

Well,  but  I  left  Milverton  contemplating 
this  daub.  You  never  saw  a  man  so  fasci- 
nated by  a  work  of  art.  So,  quoth  I,  "  What 
can  you  see  in  that  thing,  Milverton  ?  It 
is  only  a  magnified  representation  of  the 
pictures  '  fast '  men  at  college  in  our  time 
(I  suppose  there  are  no  such  things  now) 
used  to  have  in  their  rooms  of  favourite 
dancers." 

"  No,"  he  said,  grasping  my  arm,  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  fierce  seriousness,  "  it 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  stride  that  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  made — from  gladiators  to 
dancing  maidens." 

Let  me  give  you  another  passage  from 
my  drama  :  it  is  my  favourite,  and  it  will 
delight  Mauleverer.  In  fact,  I  think  he 
will  send  a  101.  note  anonymously  to  the 
author,  as  a  proof  of  his  entire  satisfaction. 
I  think  he  will  give  me  what  the  vulgar  call 
a  "  fiver,"  for  having  quoted  it.  This  is 
the  passage : — 

"  We  shall  succeed. 
This  one  injustice  may  be  remedied. 
But  then  the  things  that  have  been — why 

they  come 

Upon  me  now  I  wot  not :  hideous  deeds 
Long  numbered  with  the  past.    The  earth  may 

smile, 
And  deck  herself  each  Hay,  vain  thing  !  with 

flowers, 

And  seem  forgetful  of  the  cruelties 
Enacted  on  her  ever  changing  stage, 
Till  every  spot  upon  the  storied  surface 
Is  rank  with  tragic  memories." 

Then  he  dilates  upon  the  horrors  that  have 
been  perpetrated  on  this  earth. 

"  The  earth  may  smile,  I  say, 
But,  like  anew-made  widow's  mirth,  it  shocks 

one. 
And  she,  the  earth,  should  never  quit  her 

weeds ; 
And  should  there  come  a  happier  race  upon 

her, 

Ever  there'll  be  a  sighing  of  the  wind, 
A  moaning  of  the  sea,  to  hint  to  that 
More  favoured  race  what  wo  poor  men  have 

suffered. 

There  must  have  been  a  history,  they'll  say 
To  be  interpreted  by  all  these  sighs 
And  moans." 

Not  bad  lines,  are  they,  Mrs.  Milverton  ? 

Mrs.  Milverton.    I  think  they  are  beauti- 
ful. Sir  John. 

Sir  Arthur  (who  had  evidently  an  inkling 
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of  the  authorship).  They  certainly  are, 
Mrs.  Milverton.  Where  is  this  poem  to  he 
found? 

Ellesmere.  Trunks  or  butter,  Sir  Arthur. 
The  linings  of  old  trunks,  or  the  wrappages 
of-butter,  are  to  be  examined  carefully  if 
you  would  recover  this  charming  work. 

Milverton.  My  dear  John,  you  must 
have  had  a  great  liking  for  the  author,  or 
you  never  would  have  cumbered  your  me- 
mory to  such  an  extent  with  his  rubbish. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  honestly,  I  did  not 
think  it  was  rubbish,  though  it  was  written 
by  a  friend.  (Here  Ellesmere  put  his  hand 
for  a  moment  on  Milverton's  ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly never  saw  Mr.  Milverton  look  more 
pleased.)  Moreover,  the  tyrant  of  an  author 
kid  hold  of  me,  and  made  me  copy  out 
some  of  the  drama  for  the  printers  ;  and 
that  is  how  I  came  to  know  so  much  of  it 
by  heart. 

How  about  the  ten  pounds,  Mauleverer, 
which  you  were  to  send  to  the  poor  author  ? 

Mauleverer.  You  do  not  quite  under- 
stand me,  any  of  you.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  indulge  in  the  munificence  which  Sir 
John  has  kindly  suggested  for  me,  and  I 
shall  not  send  that  anonymous  author  ten 
pounds,  or  give  Ellesmere  five,  because  the 
author  merely  dwells  upon  cruelties  and 
horrors  of  all  kinds  committed  by  men, 
whereas  I  should  have  liked  him  to  have 
dwelt  upon  their  littleness  and  their  base- 
ness. 

Ellesmere.  My  dear  Mauleverer,  do  you 
really  think  that  a  poem  should  be  some- 
thing like  the  proceedings  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court? 

Sir  A  rthur.  Mauleverer  thinks  that  poetic 
description  ennobles,  and  so  disguises,  human 
suffering. 

Cranmer.  Prose  is  the  proper  thing. 
There  is  nothing  of  any  importance  that  can 
be  described  adequately,  except  in  prose. 

Ellesmere.    A  noble  sentiment  ! 

Mauleverer.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Sir  Arthur  for  explaining  what  he  thinks  I 
mean  ;  but  I  decline  to  accept  my  kind  com- 
mentator's version  of  my  meaning. 

The  poet,  as  quoted  by  Ellesmere,  has 
just  told  his  story  to  show  the  sufferings  of 
mankind.  I  could  tell  you  one  to  show  its 
ineradicable  baseness.  You  think  that  you 
learned  and  imaginative  men,  Sir  Arthur, 
are  the  only  persons  whose  nymphs  inform 
them  of  strange  stories ;  but  I  have  my 
story,  too. 

Ellesmere.  Pray  let  us  have  it.  Do  not 
be  modest,  Mauleverer  :  modesty  would 
not  sit  well  upon  you. 

Mauleverer.  Well,  then,  you  shall  have 
it. 


To  a  planet,  not  very  far  from  us,  but 
which  I  shall  not  mention,  because  one 
ought  to  be  confidential  as  regards  the 
doings  in  neighbouring  planets,  the  souls  of 
capitalists,  men  of  business,  and  well-to-do 
people  are  transferred.  Now  the  law  in  this 
planet  is  that  these  people  shall  be  endowed 
with  certain  portions  of  their  dear  money, 
according  to  the  use,  judicious  or  inju- 
dicious, which  they  have  made  of  it  in  this 
world.  The  form  of  the  endowment  is 
this— 

They  all  have  to  pass,  one  by  one,  in  front 
of  a  colossal  statue.  It  would  tax  the  ut- 
most powers  of  any  mortal  to  describe  this 
statue.  I  have  ever  loved  statues  beyond 
all  other  works  of  art,  and  therefore  may  be 
permitted  to  attempt  a  description  of  it. 
There  have  been  great  statues  made  even  in 
this  world.  Who  has  not  heard  and  thought 
of  the  magnificent  Memnon  with  his  un- 
seen lyre  trembling  into  music  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun  ?  Who,  that  has  seen  it,  has  not 
been  awed  by  the  Sphinx,  cruellest  of 
maidens,  daughter  of  Chimsera,  propound- 
ing riddles  harder  to  understand  than  her 
own  mixed  nature  of  lioness  and  woman  ? 
Need  I  dwell  upon  the  god-like  grandeur  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Jupiter  ?  And,  to  come 
down  to  the  statues  of  ordinary  life,  who 
that  at  night,  alone,  has  paced  up  and  down 
long  galleries  enriched  with  statues,  has  not 
felt  that  these  statues  have  spoken  awful 
words  to  his  soul  ?  Perhaps  there  has  been  a 
row  of  mighty  wicked  Eoman  emperors  ; 
and  Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Domitians  have 
frankly  acknowledged  their  colossal  wicked- 
nesses to  the  horror-stricken  mortal  contem- 
plating them. 

But  all  these,  the  works  of  men,  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
statue  which,  with  humility  and  fear,  I 
venture  to  describe. 

It  was  golden  :  not  that  it  was  of  gold, 
but  that  it  produced  in  your  mind  the  idea 
of  gold.  Its  robes  were  of  jasper,  onyx,  and 
opal  :  not  that  these  earthly  materials  were 
there,  but  that  it  produced  the  ideas  of  them 
in  your  mind.  But  the  transcendent  quality 
about  this  statue  was  this — that  you  were 
fully  conscious  that  it  was  alive,  and  yet 
that  it  was  a  statue.  Its  face  was  down- 
cast ;  its  attitude  bending  ;  it  held  its 
clasped  hands  in  front  of  it,  the  elbows  rest- 
ing on  its  curule  chair.  Neither  anger  nor 
pity,  nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,  were  imprinted  on 
its  countenance,  but  only  intense  thought. 
It  did  not  give  you  the  idea  of  a  Being  petri- 
fied into  a  statue,  nor  as  if  any  hands  had 
wrought  at  it  and  fashioned  it.  It  seemed 
only  as  if  supreme  thought  and  judgment 
had  taken  form. 
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One  by  one  those  who  had  been  mortal 
defiled  before  it,  and  its  ministers  awarded 
gifts  according  to  the  dread  thoughts  of  the 
Statue,  which  they  alone  could  interpret.  I 
need  hardly  say  how  different  its  judgments 
were  from  those  which  Fortune  had  pro- 
nounced in  this  world.  The  struggling  man, 
who  had  hardly  known  how  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together  here,  but  who  had  a  great 
heart  that  might  be  trusted,  found  himself, 
to  use  a  French  phrase,  "at  the  head  of"  large 
revenues,  while  he  who  had  been  a  mil- 
lionaire here,  found  himself  condemned  to 
live  upon  the  merest  pittance.  Not  that  it 
was  always  so,  for  envy  had  dwarfed  the 
just  receptiveness  of  some  poor  men  for 
money,  while  there  were  men  who  had  been 
rich  in  this  world,  and  remained  rich  in  my 
planet  too,  because  they  had  been  great  in 
soul,  as  well  as  abounding  in  substance. 

The  curious  thing  was  that  all  went  away, 
if  not  satisfied,  at  least  unmurmuring,  and 
supremely  convinced  of  the  absolute  justice 
of  the  Statue's  awards.  I  noticed  one  man 
who  had  possessed  three  millions  of  money 
while  he  was  on  earth,  of  which  sum  it  could 
not  be  said  he  had  used  one  hundred  wisely 
or  usefully,  and  he  went  away,  not  joyfully, 
but  unmurmuringly,  when  he  was  awarded 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Statue  one  ducat 
per  week. 

But  now  comes  the  strangest  thing.  I 
could  not  help  watching  this  man,  whom  I 
had  known  in  life,  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  his  social  state  in  his  new  sphere.  Strange 
to  say,  other  men  were  willing  to  partake 
their  fortunes  with  him,  though  there  were 
many  more  deserving  than  he.  But  men 
lilted  to  be  seen  walking  and  talking  with  this 
man,  for  they  said,  "  He  was  once  so  rich — 
so  very  rich — in  the  other  world  ;  and  it  is 
still  a  credit  and  an  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with  him."  Such  is  the  ineffable,  ineradicable 
baseness  of  mankind. 

Ellesmere.  Has  not  the  air  suddenly  be- 
come chilly,  or  is  it  that  Mauleverer  talks 
chilliness  into  our  blood  ? 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
Mauleverer's  head  that  men  might  naturally 
feel  some  pity  for  this  quondam  rich  man  ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  story  has  a  very 
pretty  moral  to  it  —  very  superior,  Sir 
Arthur,  to  what  can  be  found  in  Milver- 
ton's  fables  or  mine,  or  even  in  yours. 

The  boat  was  now  rowed  to  the  shore  : 
we  took  a  last  look  at  the  beautiful  re- 
flection of  the  moou  and  stars  in  the 
still  water,  and  were  then  driven  homa 
to  Worth- Ashton. 

After  dinner,  the  reading  commenced, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 


THE  STOEY  OF  EEALMAH. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
REALMAH'S  FAILURE. 

No  douht  the  Romans  were  a  great 
people.  Their  tombs,  temples,  columns, 
roads,  bridges^  and  aqueducts  attest  that. 
The  world  (as  far  as  it  was  then  known) 
conquered  by  them  attests  that ;  nor 
less  the  splendid  reconquest  of  the  bar- 
barians by  Eoman  laws,  manners,  and 
customs  ;  and  of  the  barbarian  tongues 
by  the  Latin  language. 

But,  though  masters  of  the  world, 
they  were  not  perfect  men  of  the  world, 
else,  amid  the  innumerable  divinities 
they  worshipped,  they  would  not  have 
omitted  the  great  goddess  Stupidity. 
They  could  worship  a  goddess,  the  pro- 
tectress of  sewers  ;  they  had  even  a 
goddess  who  took  charge  of  such  humble 
things  as  lime- kilns ;  but  to  her  who 
rules  the  world,  and  before  whom  For- 
tune herself  gives  way,  they  raised  no 
altars  and  burnt  no  incense. 

There  are  people,  even  in  modern 
times,  who  are  as  remiss  as  the  Eomans 
were  in  appreciating  the  power  of  this 
great  authority  amongst  the  sons  of  men. 
But  the  anxious  father  if  wise,  and  the 
fond  mother  if  foreseeing,  would  not  pray 
that  their  child  should  be  clever;  but  that 
all  the  loveliness  and  strength  of  stupi- 
dity might  encircle  him,  like  a  halo,  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave. 

A  better  word  than  stupidity  might 
be  found.  It  is  not  so  much  the  stupid 
man  as  the  limited  man,  the  man  of 
routine,  the  man  who  does  not  indulge 
in  ideas,  who  does  not  believe  much  in 
anything  or  anybody,  who  will  have  an 
easy  and  a 'happy  life.  For  want,  how- 
ever, of  a  better  word,  we  must  accept 
the  word  stupidity  ;  and  I  say  again,  it 
derogates  much  from  the  sagacity  of  the 
Eomans  to  find  that  they  had  no  god- 
dess named  Stupidity.  The  only  way 
of  accounting  for  this  oversight  is,  that 
the  Eomans,  finding  that  all  men  favoured 
what  was  stupid,  thought  that  they  need 
not  have  any  particular  goddess  to  pro- 
tect a  thing  like  stupidity,  which  is  as 
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strong,  as  universal,  and  as  prevailing 
as  the  circumambient  air. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  modern 
men  have  been  as  unobservant  as  the 
Eomans  in  this  respect.  Did  not  the 
first  Napoleon  cherish  a  just  dislike 
of  ideologists,  as  he  called  them,  the 
men  whom  stupidity  would  least  have 
favoured  1  And  did  Schiller  ever  write 
anything  Avith  more  force  and  wisdom 
in  it,  than  when  he  said — 

"Against  stupidity,  the  gods  themselves  are 
powerless  "  ? 

Our  poor  hero,  Eealmah,  possessed  by 
an  idea,  was  now  to  learn  what  potency 
there  is  in  that  great  divinity  whose 
claims  we  have  been  advocating. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Abibah 
were  much  disappointed  at  the  conduct 
of  Eealmah  after  his  escape  from  Abina- 
manche.  They  expected  that  he  would 
be  a  frequent  speaker  in  their  public 
assemblies  ;  that  he  would  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
which  was  to  be  waged  against  the 
Phelatahs  ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  would 
be  an  active,  energetic,  public  man. 
He  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  they 
heard  of  him  was,  that  he  lived  a  lifs 
in  the  woods,  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  foster-brothers,  by  some  of  his  per- 
sonal followers,  and  by  fishermen  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  his  Ainah. 

But  never  since  their  life  as  a  nation 
began  had  there  been  a  man  who 
worked  so  devotedly  for  them  as  Eeal- 
inah  was  working  at  this  present  time. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in 
the  narrative,  in  order  to  understand 
what  was  the  nature  of  Eealmah's  work. 
"While  he  was  in  prison  in  the  town  of 
Abinamanche,  there  was  one  visitor  who 
passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the 
young  man  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
the  ambassador  whose  projects  he  had 
defeated,  and  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy. 
13 ut  this  ambassador,  whose  name  was 
Koorali,  appreciated  thoroughly  the 
subtle  intellect  that  had  vanquished 
him.  Almost  in  the  words  of  Ossian, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  love  a  foe  so 
great.  His  soul  is  bright.  His  arm 
is  strong.  His  battles  are  full  of  fame. 


But  the  little  soul  is  a  vapour  that 
hovers  round  the  marshy  lake.  It  never 
rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest  the  winds 
should  meet  it  there." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
account  of  Eealmah's  escape,  it  was 
mentioned  that  he  was  always  bound 
at  night.  Koorali  generally  paid  a  visit 
to  Eealraah  at  that  time  in  the  morning 
when  these  bonds  were  taken  off. 
Sometimes  he  anticipated  that  time ; 
and,  by  his  own  authority,  caused  the 
bonds  to  be  taken  off  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  A  similar 
kindness  he  showed  in  providing  that 
Eealmah  should  be  well  cared  for,  and 
kindly  treated  by  his  guards.  In  fact, 
Koorali  did  everything  that  he  could  to 
oblige  and  gratify  the  prisoner. 

Realmah,  however,  for  a  long  time 
distrusted  him.  The  conversations  be- 
tween Koorali  and  Eealmah  were  mainly 
directed  by  the  former  to  one  topic, 
namely,  the  apprehended  invasion  of 
the  Northmen ;  and  Eealmah  at  last 
perceived  that  this  was  the  subject 
which  Koorali  had  most  at  heart,  and 
that  he  came  to  him  for  present  sym- 
pathy, and  possibly  for  future  aid. 

One  day  that  Koorali  had  been  more 
than  usually  communicative,  he  conveyed 
to  Eealmah  in  a  few  words  the  whole 
extent  of  his  fears  and  projects. 

He  said,  "  We  are  all  slaves,  your 
people  as  well  as  mine,  if  these  people 
of  the  North  come  down  upon  us. 
They  have  swords  which  cut  through 
ours  as  ours  do  through  our  children's, 
and  javelins  against  which  it  is  useless 
to  hold  up  our  puny  shields. 

"  I  never  believed  in  allies.  There 
was  the  alliance  we  made  with  the 
Maranahs  against  the  Koolmen.  What 
happened  1  We  conquered  the  Kool- 
men; and  the  very  next  summer,  it 
was  over  the  country  of  the  Koolmen 
that  the  Maranahs,  fearing  no  resist- 
ance, marched  to  attack  us.  Honest 
and  useful  alliances  are  almost  impos- 
sible things  with  us.  I  own  I  sought 
to  subjugate  you  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  save  us  all  from  the  otherwise  irre- 
sistible enemy.  It  might  have  been 
better  to  confide  in  you ;  but  who 
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readily  makes  confidences  after  he  has 
seen  three  twenty  harvests  grow  ripe, 
and  whiten  in  the  sun  ? " 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Koorali's 
conversation  with  the  prisoner.  Real- 
mah,  left  in  solitude,  had  little  else  to 
think  of  hut  these  strange  discourses. 
"  What  are  these  weapons  of  the  men 
of  the  North  1 "  he  said  to  himself. 
"Can  wood  be  hardened1?  No.  Can  earth 
be  hardened  ?  No ;  we  bake  this  earth, 
but  it  only  becomes  brittle."  He  pon- 
dered over  these  ideas  night  after  night. 

The  confinement  of  a  prison  creates 
sleeplessness.  His  guards,  to  while 
away  the  time,  sang  songs.  One  of  the 
songs  they  sang  was  a  drinking  song, 
and  ran  thus — 

"  All  joys  to  enhance, 
With  song  and  with  dance 
The  flower-dew  we  cull." 

The  air  reminded  him  of  another  song 
which  he  had  known  as  a  child  : — 

"  Your  heart's  desire 

By  stone  and  fire 
Will  surely  beam  brightly  upon  you  ; 

By  fire  and  stone 

The  victory's  won, 
And  your  foes  lie  bleeding  beneath  you." 

This  poor  doggrel  had  been  the  song  of 
some  furious  old  woman  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Sheviri,  who  had  lost  her  only  son 
in  battle,  and  whose  fury  had  always 
been  held  by  her  tribe  to  be  prophetic. 

Amongst  all  nations,  and  during  all 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  there 
have  been  tacit  agreements  in  regard 
to  certain  things  which,  it  is  universally 
held,  are  not  right  to  be  done  in  war. 
At  the  present  time  we  do  not  think 
it  right  to  poison  wells :  we  should 
think  it  very  base  to  endeavour  to  in- 
troduce disease  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
Now  among  these  dwellers  in  lake 
cities,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were 
built  of  wood,  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
in  warfare  not  to  make  use  of  fire  as 
a  means  of  destroying  the  enemy's  habi- 
tations. I  cannot  but  conjecture  that 
the  Avords  of  the  prophetess  meant  that 
no  reserve  of  this  kind  was  to  be  main- 
tained, but  that  all  means  of  destruction 
were  to  be  employed  against  those 
wicked  people  who  had  slain  her  son. 
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But  see  the  irony  of  life — those  few 
frantic  words  may  have  been  the  means 
of  altering  the  condition  of  nations  in 
that  period  of  the  earth's  history.  Eeal- 
mah,  as  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  said  at 
once  to  himself,  "That  is  it — the  pro- 
phetess is  right.  Have  I  not  noticed 
masses  of  stone,  or  metal,  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  I  am  sure  must 
have  been  burnt  1  Nor  I  alone.  "What 
do  we  call  them  but  heavenly  missiles, 
things  which  we  suppose  have  been 
hurled  from  the  upper  air  by  beings 
superior  to  ourselves,  in  their  dread 
wars  ?  and  have  I  not  noticed,  too,  that 
there  are  stones  which  seem  half-burnt 
to  me?  A  melted  stone  it  is  which 
gives  the  North  its  power." 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  driven 
by  a  great  idea.  The  man  who  is  s~o 
driven  is  never  alone.  The  image  of 
his  goading  thought  sits  beside  him  ; 
walks  hand-in-hand  with  him ;  leans 
over  him  to  remind  him  of  its  presence, 
in  the  hours  of  his  utmost  joy;  and, 
even  in  his  slumbers,  takes  care  that 
he  shall  not  forget  its  august  and  over- 
powering companionship.  Better  be 
the  swineherd  who,  after  his  day's  toil, 
eats  his  meal  in  peace,  and  goes  to  rest 
unthinkingly,  than  the  man  over  whom 
broods  the  ever-present  image  of  a  great 
idea ;  who  is  impatient  of  all  thought, 
of  all  joy,  of  all  sorrow,  of  all  rest,  that 
may  interfere  with  the  embodiment  of 
that  idea,  which  will  for  ever  haunt 
him  like  a  ghost  until  it  is  laid  and 
quieted  by  being  brought  into  action, 
and  thus  transformed  into  a  living 
creature,  to  do  its  destined  work  hence- 
forth amongst  the  sons  of  men. 

It  needs  but  little  more  to  say  why 
Eealmah  withdrew  himself  from  the 
haunts  of  his  fellow-men.  Day  after 
day  he  and  his  followers  collected  stones 
of  various  kinds,  which  they  placed 
together  in  heaps,  putting  like  with 
like,  and  choosing  only  those  of  which 
the  properties  were  unknown  to  them. 
Of  course  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  stone  that  could  be 
worked  into  stone  implements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abibah  were  sub- 
ject not  only  to  the  spiritual  influence 
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of  their  priests,  but  to  those  earlier 
spiritual  influences  which  take  the  form, 
of  wizardry  and  witchcraft.  As  may 
be  imagined,  there  was  a  constant  feud 
betv.-een  the  priests  and  the  wizards — 
some  such  feud  as  exists  in  all  ages 
between  the  established  person  in  any 
art  or  science  and  the  interloper.  The 
common  people,  however,  preferred  to 
have  dealings  with  the  wizards  and  the 
witches  rather  than  the  priests. 

Now  there  was  a  wise  woman  in 
Abibah  of  great  renown,  whose  name 
was  Potochee  ;  and  when  Realmah 
found  that  the  spirits  of  his  followers 
were  flagging,  as  they  soon  did,  he  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  Potochee, 
thinking  that  by  judicious  gifts  he 
would  be  sure  to  command  her  influ- 
ence in  his  favour. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  Varnah  he  took 
away  some  of  their  household  treasures 
and  presented  them  to  Potochee,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  he 
might  have  occasion  shortly  to  consult 
her  wisdom  in  regard  to  a  difficult  en- 
terprise, of  the  good  results  of  which  he 
himself  had  no  doubt  whatever. 

It  is  the  business  of  people  who 
pretend  to  supernatural  wisdom  to 
make  themselves  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  this  world  ;  and,  for 
many  weeks  past,  there  was  not  a  person 
in  Abibah,  except  the  Ainah,  who  was 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Real- 
mah's  hopes  and  prospects  as  the  Poto- 
chee. And  she  hated  him. 

With  that  keen  instinct  that  belongs 
to  women,  she  knew  as  well  as  possible 
that  Realmah  despised  her  arts  and  her 
pretensions ;  that  he  was  merely  seeking 
to  make  use  of  her  for  a  purpose ;  and 
that  the  general  enlightenment  which 
this  young  man  would  develop  if  he 
could  was  essentially  hostile  to  witches 
and  to  wizards.  She  resolved  that  he 
should  have  a  killing  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  When,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  foster-brother  and  some 
of  his  principal  workmen,  Realmah 
demanded  of  Potochee  whether  the  en- 
terprise he  had  in  hand  would  be  suc- 
cessful, she  said,  that  of  late  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  and  the  ripples  on  the 


waters,  had  all  given  forth  significant 
omens  of  a  malignant  nature.  She 
would,  however,  make  further  inqui- 
ries. Did  his  enterprise  relate  to  any 
one  of  the  principal  elements?  Was 
it  an  enterprise  of  air,  of  water,  or  of 
earth  ?  Realmah  replied,  of  earth.  Then 
Potochee  made  her  incantations,  and 
burnt  her  sweet-smelling  herbs,  and  sat 
silent  for  a  time  wrapped  in  profound 
meditation.  At  last  she  spoke,  and 
said  it  was  not  for  her  to  say  sweet  and 
pleasant  things  when  superior  powers 
spoke  otherwise.  If  it  was  an  en- 
terprise of  earth  that  he  was  engaged 
in,  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  him  that  she 
could  hear,  though  he  could  not,  the 
mocking  laiigh  of  the  demons  of  the 
earth,  who  sought  to  bring  him  and  his 
deluded  followers  down  to  them.  Had 
they  not  noticed  the  blue  flame  which 
the  incense  had  sent  forth  ;  and  was  it 
ever  known  that  good  fortune  followed 
that  fatal  colour  ?  "  Abstain,  abstain," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  fly,  while  yet  you  may, 
from  the  delusions  that  beset  you." 

And  Realmah  withdrew  from  her 
presence — his  followers  dismayed  and 
terrified,  and  he  himself  mortified  to 
the  uttermost,  and  regretting  that  he 
had  not  been  more  profuse  in  his  gifts. 

Thus  Realmah  remained  alone  in  the 
world,  supported  only  by  his  own  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  truth,  by  his 
own  determined  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  by  the  unbounded  belief  in  him, 
and  ineffable  affection  for  him,  of  his 
slave-wife,  the  Ainah. 

The  malicious  prophecy  of  Potochee 
did  not  fail  to  exercise  the  evil  influence 
that  might  have  been  expected  over 
the  followers  of  Realmah.  The  day 
after  the  utterance  of  her  prophecy 
Realmah  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
the  scene  of  his  daily  labours.  His 
forebodings  were  verified.  Not  one  of 
his  followers  was  to  be  seen.  He  wan- 
dered disconsolately  hither  and  thither ; 
but  no  one  made  his  appearance.  Real- 
mah was  standing  at  the  side  of  a  pit 
in  which  had  been  placed  the  stones 
that  he  had  thought  most  likely  to  yield 
metal.  The  other  stones  had  been  col- 
lected in  heaps;  but  these,  as  most 
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precious,  had  been  buried  in  a  pit ;  and 
at  the  end  of  each  day's  labours  had 
been  covered  with  leaves.  These  leaves 
lie  had  removed,  and  he  was  gazing 
into  the  pit  when  the  Ainah  arrived, 
bringing  his  usual  mid- day  meal. 
She  stood  opposite  to  him,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  and  was  glad  to  perceive 
— for  she  knew  every  shade  in  that  coun- 
tenance full  well — that  he  was  more 
angry  than  sorrowful.  Now  anger,  as 
the  Ainah  knew,  was  a  thing  much 
easier  to  deal  with  than  sorrow,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  nature  as  Realmah's, 
which  was  inclined  to  humorousness — 
he  being  one  of  those  persons  whom 
you  can  generally  cause  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  their  passions. 

"The  boundless  idiots  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"The  unwise  man  who  trusted  to  a 
witch,"  said  the  Ainah,  smiling. 

"  The  abominable  hag  ! "  exclaimed 
Realm  ah. 

"  The  poor  dear  Varnah  and  her 
pipkins,"  replied  the  Ainah. 

"And  her  fan  of  feathers,"  said 
Realmah. 

"  And  her  red  cloth." 

"  And  her  jade  knife." 

"And  her  two  mats  which,"  replied 
the  Ainah,  "we  were  kept  so  many 
weary  winter  hours  to  work  at." 

And  then  they  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter,  making  the  wood 
re- echo  with  their  merriment. 

Both  Realmah  and  the  Ainah  were 
attached  to  the  Varnah,  and  fully  re- 
cognised her  merits ;  but  it  struck  them 
as  a  thing  unspeakably  ludicrous,  if 
the  Varnah  could  but  know  that  her 
cherished  possessions,  which  she  loved 
so  dearly,  had  been  used  in  vain  to  pro- 
pitiate a  witch,  and  induce  her  to  give  a 
favourable  prophecy  as  regarded  the 
result  of  endeavouring  to  melt  what  the 
Varnah  would  have  called  some  useless 
stones.  The  poor  Varnah  had  thought, 
when  this  property  was  carried  away 
from  her  by  Realmah,  that  it  was  for 
some  politic  reason,  for  she  had  great 
faith  in  his  policy,  though  not  in  his 
common-sense,  and  that  they  had  been 
taken  from  her — only  to  return,  as  she 


hoped,  in  the  shape  of  more  magnifi- 
cent presents. 

After  they  had  indulged  in  their 
laughter,  the  Ainah  drew  Realmah  away, 
and,  sitting  down  not  far  from  their 
much-prized  pit,  said  many  things  to 
him  cheering  and  encouraging. 

They  talked  over  their  plans  for  re- 
covering the  services  of  their  followers, 
and  afterwards  spoke  upon  higher  and 
happier  themes — of  their  great  love  for 
one  another,  and  their  confidence  in 
each  other. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Ainah  was  not 
so  unhappy  as  she  should  have  been  at 
the  temporary  check  to  Realmah's  enter- 
prise, for  it  gave  her  one  more  day  to 
be  alone  with  him — the  last  she  ever 
had. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  and 
early  the  next  morning,  she  was  very 
busy  with  her  tribe.  She  could*  tell 
them  in  how  many  cases  Potochee's 
forebodings  had  failed ;  she  pointed 
out  that  Realmah's  answer  to  the  witch 
had  not  been  quite  correct,  for  was  it 
not  an  enterprise  in  which  flame  was 
more  concerned  than  earth  1  She  held 
out  to  them  what  great  things  Realmah 
could  do  for  their  tribe,  if  he  became  a 
powerful  chief;  and  that  whether  he 
failed  or  not  in  this  enterprise  he  would 
be  equally  grateful  to  them.  It  might 
be  a  young  man's  folly,  she  said ;  but 
he  would  never  be  satisfied  until  it  was 
proved  to  be  a  folly.  And  then  he 
would  be  himself  again ;  wise  in  council, 
dexterous  in  war,  and,  above  all  things, 
a  lover  of  the  poor  and  despised  tribe 
of  fishermen. 

She  did  not  prevail  with  all  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  employed ;  but 
she  did  with  some  of  them,  and  she 
enlisted  new  recruits. 

Realmah,  too,  was  not  idle.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  personal  in- 
fluence is  very  great.  No  man  was 
quite  the  same,  after  having  had  an 
earnest  conversation  with  Realmah,  as 
he  had  been  before. 

Realmah's  foster-brother  was  a  timid, 

superstitious  man  ;  but,  after  being  well 

talked  to  by  the  young  chief,  he  was 

prepared  to  endure  whatever  evil  fate 
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the  demons  of  the  earth  were  ready  to 
inflict  upon  him.  Besides,  whatever 
happened  to  him,  it  would  be  in  com- 
pany with  his  dear  Eealnmh  ;  and  to  be 
with  Bealmah  was  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  this  faithful  friend  and  follower. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  as  numerous 
a  band  of  workmen  as  there  had  been 
before :  and  they  worked  apparently 
with  good-will.  This,  however,  did  not 
last.  The  malign  influence  of  Potochee 
was  always  hovering  over  these  super- 
stitious men.  A  general  carelessness 
pervaded  the  work.  The  stones  were  not 
kept  distinct.  Great  effort  was  not  made 
to  find  them  in  distant  places.  The 
firewood  was  chosen  carelessly.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  work,  that  spirit 
of  indifference  prevailed  which  is  the 
sure  consequence  of  anticipated  failure. 
Still  the  work,  though  done  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  was  not  abruptly 
broken  off  by  any  further  desertion  on 
the  part  of  Eealmah's  followers. 

The  Ainah  continued  to  meet  Eealmah 
almost  daily  in  the  woods.  She  was 
commissioned  by  the  Yarnah  to  bring 
him  his  food,  and  she  assisted  him  in 
giving  directions  to  his  people  to  collect 
the  mast  from  the  locasta-tree,  and  the 
firewood,  which  made  an  excuse  in  his 
home  for  their  wanderings.  There,  too, 
they  gave  utterance  to  their  fervid  love. 
There  she  heard,  day  by  day,  of  his 
disappointments,  and,  notwithstanding 
these,  of  his  undaunted  hope. 

Each  day  her  wanderings  became 
more  difficult  to  her,  for  the  sufferings 
and  privations  she  had  undergone  during 
her  escape  with  him  had  implanted  the 
seeds  of  fatal  disease ;  and  the  Ainah, 
though  Realmah  knew  it  not,  was  dying. 
Ever  intent  upon  his  object,  and  exert- 
ing himself  more  and  more  to  counteract 
the  lukewarniness  of  his  followers,  Eeal- 
mah did  not  notice  the  ravages  which 
disease  was  making  in  his  Ainah,  or,  if 
he  did  notice  them,  thought  that  she, 
like  himself,  was  growing  pale  and  thin 
from  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  their 
enterprise.  At  last,  with  great  labour, 
he  and  his  men  had  brought  together 
huge  heaps  of  stones,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wood  for  their  fire  ;  and  they 


awaited  now,  with  anxious  hearts,  the- 
trial  and  result  of  their  grand  experi- 
ment. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  on  which  that 
experiment  was  first  tried.  Can  there  be 
anything  more  beautiful  than  a  wood, 
teeming  as  it  does  with  infinite  forms  of 
sheltered  life,  and  yet  so  quiet,  so  gravej 
so  solemn  ?  The  creatures  of  the  wood 
had  become  accustomed  to  Eealmah  and 
his  men.  It  was  one  of  the  deep  super- 
stitions of  Eealmah  that,  if  he  would 
succeed,  no  form  of  life  should  be  hostile 
to  him.  He  carefully  avoided  all  quar- 
rels with  his  fellow-creatures  of  whatever 
degree.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not 
to  injure  even  the  smallest  creature  that 
makes  pretence  to  life.  The  maralali), 
a  larger  kind  of  squirrel,  with  a  nascent 
wing,  played  about  in  the  trees  above 
his  head.  The  poolmens,  a  sort  of 
rabbit  with  a  sharp  claw,  that  existed 
at  that  period  of  the  world,  frisked  to- 
and  fro.  Occasionally  a  harmless  snake 
glided  hither  and  thither,  not  far  from 
those  silent  working  men,  with  whose 
doings  one  might  almost  fancy  it  had 
become  amused  and  interested.  There- 
was  a  tame  dog,  one  of  those  that  do- 
not  bark,  like  the  prairie  dogs  of  modern 
times,  which  accompanied  the  Ainah  in 
her  wanderings,  and  looked  on  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  men  with  even  more 
than  the  usual  canine  gravity,  as  if  it 
fully  understood  the  whole  drift  and 
purpose  of  Eealmah  and  his  band  of 
followers. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  was 
not  successful.  The  whole  day  long 
they  plied  the  fire,  and  left  it  burning 
late  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning 
the  wood  had  burnt  away ;  but  the 
ironstones  (if  ironstones  they  were)  re- 
mained unconsumed  and  unchanged. 

Eealmah's  followers  had  been  very 
true  to  him,  and  had  kept  his  secret  well, 
as  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  success ; 
but  now  that  there  was  failure,  they 
could  not  restrain  their  gossiping ;  and 
all  that  Eealmah  had  been  attempting 
of  late,  was  noised  throughout  the  city 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnessed  his  failure. 

To  be  continued. 
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OH  what  is  that  country 

And  where  can  it  be, 
Not  mine  own  country, 

But  dearer  far  to  me? 
Yet  mine  own  country, 

If  I  one  day  may  see 
Its  spices  and  cedars, 

Its  gold  and  ivory. 


As  I  lie  dreaming 

It  rises,  that  land  : 
There  rises  before  me 

Its  green  golden  strand, 
With  its  bowing  cedars 

And  its  shining  sand ; 
It  sparkles  and  flashes 

Like  a  shaken  brand. 


Do  augels  lean  nearer 

While  I  lie  and  long? 
I  see  their  soft  plumage 

And  catch  their  windy  song, 
Like  the  rise  of  a  high  tide 

Sweeping  full  and  strong; 
I  mark  the  outskirts 

Of  their  reverend  throng. 


Oh  what  is  a  king  here, 

Or  what  is  a  boor? 
Here  all  starve  together, 

All  dwarfed  and  poor; 
Here  Death's  hand  knocketh 

At  door  after  door, 
He  thins  the  dancers 

From  the  festal  floor. 
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Oh  what  is  a  handmaid, 

Or  what  is  a  queen  ? 
All  must  lie  down  together 

Where  the  turf  is  green, 
The  foulest  face  hidden, 

The  fairest  not  seen ; 
Gone  as  if  never 

They  had  breathed  or  been. 


Gone  from  sweet  sunshine 

Underneath  the  sod, 
Turned  from  warm  flesh  and  blood 

To  senseless  clod, 
Gone  as  if  never 

They  had  toiled  or  trod, 
Gone  out  of  sjght  of  all 

Except  our  God. 

Shut  into  silence 

From  the  accustomed  song, 
Shut  into  solitude 

From  all  earth's  throng, 
Eun  down  tho'  swift  of  foot, 

Thrust  down  tho'  strong ; 
Life  made  an  end  of 

Seemed  it  short  or  long. 

Life  made  an  end  of, 

Life  but  just  begun, 
Life  finished  yesterday, 

Its  last  sand  run; 
Life  new-born  with  the  morrow, 

Fresh  as  the  sun: 
While  done  is  done  for  ever ; 

Undone,  undone. 


And  if  that  life  is  life, 

This  is  but  a  breath, 
The  passage  of  a  dream 

And  the  shadow  of  death ; 
But  a  vain  shadow 

If  one  considereth ; 
Vanity  of  vanities, 

As  the  Preacher  saith. 

CHRISTINA  G.  KOSSETTI. 
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«  CHEONICLES  AND  CHARACTEES,"  BY  THE  HOK  E.  LYTTOK 


WE  cannot  decide  with  any  certainty 
whether  Mr.  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Brown- 
ing will  be  hereafter  regarded  as  the 
representative  poet  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  honour  will  be  assigned  to 
one  of  the  two.  Excellent  as  are  the 
gifts  of  many  of  our  minor  poets,  we  do 
not  think  that  there  is  one  of  them  who 
would  put  forth  a  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  their  rival,  and  certainly  no  such 
claim  could  for  a  moment  be  substan- 
tiated. The  success  of  some  of  the  minor 
minstrels  has  been  a  genuine  and  well- 
deserved  success,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
hitherto  laid  the  foundations  of  a  very 
deep  or  a  very  lasting  popularity,  nor 
has  any  one  of  them  hitherto  succeeded 
in  forming  a  school. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  arrange,  in 
order  of  merit,  the  names  of  those 
living  poets  who  have  aimed  at  some 
thing  more  than  an  ephemeral  reputa- 
tion, and  have  earned  in  future  volumes 
of  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  a  position  in- 
finitely more  well  deserved  than  that  of 
the  forgotten  Shadwells  and  Eoscom- 
mons  about  whom  Johnson  wrote.  But 
we  must  distinguish  between  poets  by 
profession  and  the  more  numerous 
band  who  may  be  called  the  poets 
of  circumstance.  Many  of  our  leading 
writers  and  thinkers  have  not  been 
wanting  in  "  the  accomplishment  of 
verse."  Grave  divines,  like  Archbishop 
Trench  and  Mr.  Keble,  noblemen  of 
high  distinction  in  other  branches  of 
literature,  like  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord 
Houghton,  novelists  like  Miss  Muloch 
or  Professor  Kingsley,  have  published 
volumes  of  poetry  containing  isolated 
verses  and  brief  lyrics,  which  have  be- 
come household  words  among  the  lovers 
of  poetry,  and  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  But  when  we 
quote  the  names  of  these  writers  it  is 
not  as  poets  that  we  first  think  of 
them,  and  we  only  regard  their  poetry 


as  giving  them  an  additional  claim  to 
general  distinction.  But  the  high  and 
tender  Muses  will  accept  no  partial 
service ;  they  may  drop  upon  the  paths 
of  their  occasional  votaries  a  bright 
leaf  here  and  there  out  of  their  laurel 
crowns,  but  they  place  those  crowns 
upon  the  brows  of  those  only  who  have 
accorded  to  them  an  undivided  service. 
When  we  think  of  our  living  poets — 
poets  whose  poetry  is  their  main  claim 
to  distinction — we  should  recur  more 
naturally  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Miss  Ingelow,  and  Mr. 
Swinburne ;  and  to  these  names,  every 
one  who  has  a  real  appreciation  of 
poetic  promise  and  has  read  the 
chief  volumes  of  modern  verse,  would 
be  sure  to  add  that  of  Owen  Meredith, 
a  well-known  pseudonym  which  will 
now  be  replaced  by  the  real  name  ot 
the  Hon.  Eobert  Lytton. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Lytton  would  not  have 
occupied  the  first  place  in  this  little 
knot  of  his  fellow-poets ;  but  in  these 
"  Chronicles  and  Characters,"  his  latest 
poem,  and  the  first  to  which  he  has 
given  his  own  name,  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  wider  extent,  of  steadier  pur- 
pose, of  loftier  thoughts,  of  more  sus- 
tained and  varied  poetic  power  than 
any  one  of  their  number.  If,  indeed, 
Mr.  Arnold  had  devoted  himself  to 
poetry,  and  made  it  the  purpose  of  his 
life  to  cultivate  the  faculty  which  he 
possesses,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  far  surpassed  the  writers  among 
whom  we  have  placed  him.  But  Mr. 
Arnold's  high  fame  as  a  poet  has  been 
already  eclipsed  by  his  yet  higher  fame 
as  a  critic  and  essayist,  and  his  influ- 
ence in  the  latter  capacity — in  which 
he  has  no  modern  equal  —  has,  un- 
doubtedly, transcended  his  influence  in 
the  former.  Mr.  Patmore  has  never 
equalled  the  pure  and  noble  strain  to 
which  we  owe  the  "Angel  in  the 
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House,"  and  of  late  years  lie  has  pre- 
served an  unbroken  silence.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  spite  of  the  high  pro- 
mise which  is  given  by  some  of  his 
Idylls,  has  hardly  secured  for  himself 
at  present  an  undisputed  position.  Miss 
Ingelow  has  given  us  some  "short 
swallow-flights  of  song  "  of  the  highest 
order,  and  her  poems  bear  the  marks 
of  a  finished  art  and  subtle  tenderness 
which  have  earned  for  her  first  volume 
a  popularity  almost  unprecedented ;  but 
her  range  at  present  has  not  been  very 
wide,  and  fine  as  is  her  "  Story  of 
Doom," — the  only  ambitious  poem 
which  she  has  hitherto  undertaken, — 
it  does  not  equal  her  minor  efforts. 
Lastly,  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne  ?  If  the  truth 
be  spoken,  we  must  painfully  and  re- 
luctantly admit  that  his  offences  against 
morality  and  virtue  exclude  him,  for 
the  present,  from  that  title  to  high 
poetic  rank  which  his  genius  would 
otherwise  have  commanded.  He  has 
Byron's  fascination,  but  far  more  than 
Byron's  cynicism  and  licence.  Even  if 
Byron's  mantle  had  fallen  in  tenfold 
splendour  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  shoulders, 
if  all  the  powers  of  "the  Satanic  school" 
were  concentrated  in  his  single  person, 
it  could  not  shield  him  from  that  moral 
indignation  which  he  has  deservedly 
kindled  by  the  turpitude  of  fancy  re- 
vealed in  such  poems  as  "Anactoria," 
"The  Leper,"  and  "Faustine."  It  has 
been  recorded  of  more  than  one  of  our 
poets  that  he  learned  to  look  with 
shame  and  abhorrence  on  the  writings 
of  his  younger  days ;  and  a  manly 
repentance,  such  as  this,  has  gone  far 
to  earn  a  full  forgiveness  for  grave 
offences.  Let  Mr.  Swinburne  emulate 
the  recorded  sorrow  of  Chaucer,  of 
Dryden,  of  Moore,  for  their  early  trans- 
gressions against  morality  and  taste, 
and  then  the  fullest  meed  of  praise 
will  be  awarded  to  his  extraordinary 
powers,  and  his  worst  poems  will  at 
once  be  forgotten  by  the  generous,  and 
forgiven  by  the  just.  His  sincerest 
admirers  can  Avish  for  him  no  better 
fate  than  that  he  should  live  to  desire, 
with  all  his  heart,  that  one-half  of  what 


he  has  now  written  may  be  obliterated 
for  ever,  and  that  his  Muse  may  recover 
her  calm,  her  peacefulness,  and  her  lost 
beauty,  amid  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue,"  now 
that  she  has  revelled  to  satiety,  with  a 
brow  so  shameless,  and  with  a  passion 
so  fierce  and  furious,  among  "the  roses 
and  raptures  of  vice." 

A  poet  who  devotes  himself  steadily 
to  express  in  verse  the  best  thoughts 
which  are  in  him — who,  beginning  from 
early  youth,  continues  from  time  to  time 
to  vindicate  his  claims  to  a  hearing 
among  the  minstrels  of  his  age — who, 
undiscouraged  by  the  absence  of  appre- 
ciation and  the  severities  of  criticism, 
still  feels  such  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  as  makes  him  refuse  to  forego  his 
title  to  the  poet's  praise,  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  if  there  be  anything  in  him,  to 
find  fit  audience,  though  few.  Many  of 
Dryden's  earlier  poems  were  dull  and 
bad ;  they  showed  scarcely  a  sign  of  that 
energetic  diction  and  thunderous  flow 
which  made  him  for  so  many  years  the 
arbiter  of  English  literature.  He  im- 
proved as  he  went  on,  by  steady  un- 
remitting industry,  by  constant  care, 
and,  above  all,  by  incessant  practice ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  gained 
year  by  year  in  facility  and  power.  And 
poets  of  a  far  higher  stamp,  like  Words- 
worth and  Mr.  Browning,  have  con- 
tinued with  unwavering  purpose  to  ex- 
press their  philosophy  in  verse,  even 
though  -for  long  years  their  poems  found 
but  the  fewest  purchasers,  and  in  lieu  of 
gratitude  excited  nothing  but  unintelli- 
gent ridicule  among  the  majority  of  their 
readers.  Poets  thus  calmly  resolute, 
thus  nobly  self-confident,  are  for  that 
very  reason  entitled  to  a  more  respectful 
hearing.  To  this  class  Mr.  Lytton  be- 
longs. We  believe  that  this  is  the  fifth 
volume  which  he  has  published,  and  his 
earlier  appearances  have  made  the  name 
of  Owen  Meredith  widely  and  honourably 
known.  But  in  the  poems  before  us  he 
has  made  an  immense  advance.  We 
fancy  that  we  are  reading  the  works  of 
a  different  poet  altogether.  Nothing 
that  he  has  hitherto  achieved  is  at  all 
comparable  to  the  result  which  he  now 
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produces.  He  shows  in  these  "  Chronicles 
and  Characters  "  the  same  wide  culture, 
the  same  graceful  fancy,  the  same  power 
to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
by  his  exuberance  of  imagery,  and  his 
pomp  of  words,  as  have  already  won  for 
him  a  respectful  attention.  But  while 
he  shows  that  he  still  possesses  these 
high  qualities  to  the  full,  and  not  only 
possesses,  but  has  also  enlarged  and 
cultivated  them,  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  new  range  of  power — a  learning, 
a  sobriety,  a  width  of  range,  a  versatility 
of  manner,  a  perfection  of  art,  above  all, 
a  depth  and  solemnity  of  purpose,  which 
almost  take  us  by  surprise,  and  which 
will  raise  the  poet's  reputation  to  an 
eminence  far  higher  than  any  which  he 
has  hitherto  deserved. 

Some  of  our  younger  writers  seem  to 
have  been  casting  about  them  a  good 
deal  for  fresh  and  worthy  subjects  of 
song.  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  "  Empedocles" 
returned  to  the  "old  poetic  fields"  of 
classical  lore  ;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  "Atalanta," 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Simcox.  The  choice  of  such  sub- 
jects at  least  shows  a  wise  reaction  from 
the  long  period  of  what  may  be  called 
the  "domestic  school."  The  splendid 
examples  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  induced  many  a  young 
poet  to  seek  his  sole  inspiration  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  biography, 
and  in  incidents  of  a  purely  individual 
and  domestic  interest.  But  to  achieve 
great  and  permanent  poems  out  of 
materials  so  slight  and  homely  is  only 
permitted  to  the  most  transcendent 
genius  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  sincere 
congratulation  that  the  sympathies  of 
modern  readers  are  taking  a  somewhat 
different  turn.  Now  in  the  choice  of 
his  theme,  no  less  than  in  other  matters, 
Mr.  Lytton  has  set  an  excellent  exam  pie. 
His  range  of  subjects  is  singularly  wide, 
and  his  nine  books  of  "  Chronicles  and 
Characters  "  bring  into  life,  as  with  the 
touch  of  a  master,  a  multitude  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  from  the  entire 
range  of  Christian  history. 

In    treating    of  the    various   scenes 
which  he  delineates,  he  has  not  merely 


trusted  to  those  poetical  sympathies 
which  are  indeed  necessary  to  give  them 
life,  but  which  would  be  insufficient  to 
make  them  accurate  and  true.  Besides 
a  wide  familiarity  with  various  lan- 
guages, his  book  shows  that  he  has  in 
all  instances  relied  on  the  contemporary, 
or  at  least  upon  early  and  reliable  sources 
of  information.  To  reproduce  the  brigh  t 
fancies  of  the  Greek  world,  he  has 
studied  his  Herodotus.  He  has  gone  to 
Plotinus  to  get  some  glimpse  of  Neo- 
platonism.  To  write  about  the  Byzantine 
empire,  he  has  read  Nicetas  and  the 
Princess  Anna  Comnena.  Formatter  con- 
nected with  Crusaders,  he  has  consulted 
Ville-Hardouin  and  Joinville.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  produce  these 
poems  without  long  and  serious  study, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
subordinate  all  this  study  to  the  poet's 
purposes,  if  it  had  not  been  invigorated 
and  illumined  by  a  poet's  imagination. 
Yet  the  learning  has  never  once  been 
obtruded  upon  the  reader,  and  indeed — 
as  is  the  case  in  reading  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Browning — it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  in  many  instances,  Mr.  Lytton's 
readers  will  know  too  little  about  the 
subjects  of  the  poems  to  be  able  fully  to 
realize  and  enjoy  them. 

"We  are  happy,  too,  to  observe  that 
the  work  before  us  is  no  hasty  or  passing 
contribution  to  our  poetical  literature. 
The  plan  of  it  was  conceived  many  years 
ago,  and  its  execution  has  been  ela- 
borated, the  poet  tells  us,  during  seven 
years  of  careful  thinking.  It  appeals 
only  to  serious,  earnest,  and  discrimi- 
nating criticism,  and  is  worthy  of  that 
patient  perusal  which  its  author  claims 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  final  judgment. 
There  is  no  masked  atheism  here ;  no 
brutal  passions  veiled  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  an  elaborate  scholarship  ;  no 
curious  raking  amid  the  dead  and  fetid 
embers  of  forgotten  lusts.  In  all  these 
respects,  "  Chronicles  and  Characters  " 
set  a  noble  example  to  our  younger 
generation  of  poets.  The  author  has 
set  himself  seriously  to  improve  and 
cultivate  his  rare  gifts  by  conscientious 
study  and  deliberate  carefulness,  and  he 
has  presented  the  fruit  of  them  to  the 
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world  in  a  series  of  calm,  connected 
pictures,  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  one 
of  the  noblest  conceptions  which  could 
possibly  occupy  a  poet's  pen. 

But  before  \ve  explain  what  that  pur- 
pose is,  let  us  glance  at  the  general  scope 
of  the  entire  volumes ;  for  although 
each  book,  and  each  poem  in  every 
book,  differs  from  the  rest  both  in  sub- 
ject and  manner — the  versatility  thus 
displayed  in  tone  and  metre  being  very 
remarkable — yet  from  beginning  to  end, 
phase  after  phase  of  one  great  and  pro- 
found truth  is  presented  to  our  thoughts, 
and  that  is  a  truth  well  calculated,  in 
the  noble  language  of  Wordsworth,  to 
make  men  better  and  wiser ;  to  console 
the  afflicted;  to  add  sunlight  to  day- 
light, by  making  the  happy  happier; 
to  teach  the  young  and  the  gracious  of 
every  age  to  see,  to  think,  to  feel,  and 
therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
securely  virtuous. 

The  first  book  consists  of  three  tales 
from  Herodotus,  that  "weaver  of  golden 
fables,"  who  has  inspired  so  many  quaint 
fancies  and  furnished  so  many  charming 
illustrations.  In  the  first  poem — "  Opis 
and  Arge  " — his  passing  allusion  to  the 
supposed  introduction  into  Greece  of 
the  images  of  the  gods,  wrapped  up  in 
wheaten  straw,  "  has  been  taken  as  a 
"  text  for  the  utterance  of  some  thoughts 
"  concerning  what  is  owed,  on  behalf  of 
"human  culture,  to  the  mythology  and 
"  art  of  the  Greeks."  The  sisters  sing 
a  hymn,  as  classical  in  tone  and  spirit 
as  though  it  had  been  written  by  Olen 
the  Lycian  himself, 

"  Whose  latest  notes  draw  forth 
Full-crowned  sunlight  from  the  Cyclades." 

"We  must  make  room  for  one  quotation. 
Arge  sings— 

"  I  heard  a  gryphon  yelping  for  his  gold  across 

a  dim 
Blue  frost-bitten  mountain  gully,  where 

the  rock-stream  could  not  flow  ; 
I  outsped  the  Arimaspian  that  was  outspeed- 

ing  him, 

Whose   one   eye,  when   he  beheld  me, 
shrivelled  blinded  in  his  brow, 
With  a  knowledge  premature 
Of  what,  knowing,  to  endure, 
Not  yet  the  gods  had  granted  his  incompe- 
tence to  know." 


She  has  passed,  she  says, 

"  The  whited  desert  of  bare  plains, 
Where  hornless  beeves  in  wooden  wains 
The  Scythian  and  the  Sindian 
Drive,  streaking,  as  unheard  they  go, 
The  echoless  white  waste  with  slow 

Dark  dotted  trains, 
As  silent  as,  through  light  that  lies 
Lone  on  the  verge  of  evening,  flies 
A  troop  of  long-necked  cranes. 
And  the  bald-head  Argipean 

Beneath  his  black  bean-tree 
Sat  bareheaded  in  the  sun  to  judge  the  people 

as  I  passed. 
But  to-night  from  bowers  Euboean 

Blow  sweet  odours  up  the  sea, 
And  the  Grecian  beauty  breathes  into  my  being 
at  the  last. 

Yet  I  show  not, 
For  I  know  not, 
What  is  coming  to  mankind. 
White  the  wheat  lies  on  the  faces  of  the  folded 
images, 

And  other  hands 
In  other  lands 
Are  destined  to  unbind 
The  veil  of  this   invisible   by  slowly-sweet 
degrees." 

There  is  much  sweet  and  subtle 
thought  in  this  poem,  which  we  have 
no  space  to  develop,  but  a  general  hint 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  following 
lines,  if  any  one  will  study  them  with 
care — 

"  The  form  of  the  shining  present 

By  the  shade  of  the  past  controll'd, 
As  the  curve  of  the  young  moon's  crescent 

Is  shapen  about  the  old, 
In  the  self-completing  orb 

Of  a  life,  that  in  its  own  light 
Doth  the  shade  of  itself  absorb, 

Man  lifteth  through  time's  long  night. 
In  the  present  his  future  he  feeleth, 

Formeth  and  holdeth  it  fast, 
And  himself  to  himself  revealeth, 

Himself  by  himself  surpast." 

The  other  Herodotean  tales  are 
"  Croesus  and  Adrastus,"  and  "  Gyges 
and  Candaules."  The  latter  subject 
has  been  chosen  before  now  both  by 
painters  and  by  poets,  who  made  it  an 
offensive  vehicle  for  their  own  prurient 
fancies ;  but  not  so  Mr.  Lytton.  He 
has,  in  some  of  his  stanzas,  attained  a 
gorgeousness  of  warm  colour  not  un- 
worthy of  Keats  himself,  as  when  he 
describes  how 

"  At  length  deep-down  the  opposing  gallery 
From  out  the  long-drawn  darkness  flashed 
a  light ; 
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And,  peering  from  his  purple  privacy, 
He  spied,  with  red  gold  bound  and  robed 

in  white, 

Sole,  as  the  first  star  in  a  sleepy  sky, 
That,  while  men  watch  it,  grows  more 

large  and  bright, 
The  slow  queen,  sweeping  down  the  lucid 

floor, 
And  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp  she  bore." 

But  even  a  story  like  this  has  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Lytton  in  a  manner  emi- 
nently pure  and  noble,  and  he  has 
pointed  it  with  a  fine  moral — 

"  The  god  at  Delphi  sentence  strict  proclaimed, 
That  crown  and  queen  to  Gyges  should 

belong, 
Since  queen  and  crown  the  murdered  king 

had  shamed ; 

Albeit,  because  wrong  is  not  healed  by  wrong, 
Therefore  sharp  retribution  fate  had  framed 
Far  in  the  folded  years,  and  curses  strong 
To  plague  the  cankered  brood.  .  ." 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Lytton's  second 
book  is  occupied  by  "  Thanatos  Atha- 
natou,"  a  profound  and  remarkable 
poem  on  the  Crucifixion,  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most 
earnest  thought.  It  is  not  a  poem  which 
can  be  mastered  without  serious  read- 
ing, and  we  recommend  the  reader  not 
to  begin  it  till  he  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  fine  passage  from  St.  Augus- 
tine prefixed  to  it,  which  ends  with  the 
words,  "  0  death  who  art  eternity,  and 
love  who  art  death,  and  eternity  who 
art  love  !"  Any  exhaustive  analysis  of 
it  is  here  impossible,  nor  would  any 
brief  analysis  do  it  justice.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  represents,  in  a  dramatic 
form,  the  groaning  and  travailing  to- 
gether of  the  whole  creation,  waiting  for 
its  redemption.  Voices  from  the  earth, 
and  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  inorganic  voices,  and 
echoes  from  Gehenna,  and  cries  from 
demons  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  deep, 
tell  the  tale  of  the  world's  long,  per- 
plexed, and  mysterious  agonies,  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  with  which  they  con- 
template the  sacrifice  which  is  now  being 
consummated,  but  which  is  not  yet 
understood  ;  and  amid  this  tumult  of 
sorrowing  utterances  is  heard  the  trium- 
phant song  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  voice 
of  Satan  from  the  heights,  taunting  and 
questioning  the  Son  of  Man.  But  no 


answer  comes,  till  at  last  is  heard  the 
song  of  watching  angels — 

"  By  the  awe  on  Olivet, 

By  the  darkness  on  the  day, 
By  the  earth  that  now  is  wet 

With  the  blood  of  Him  they  slay 
Knowing  not — by  all  the  debt 

Which  Thy  Sou  doth  die  to  pay, 
Lord,  no  more  Thine  oath  forget 

Nor  Thy  right  hand  stay  ! 
Ransom,  Lord,  Thy  quick  and  dead 
By  the  blood  which  now  is  shed 

For  them " 

(A  Voice  from  the  Cross.) 
"  IT   IS   FINISHED." 

A  voice  from  the  abyss  of  nature  answers 
Amen ;  in  the  ensuing  earthquake  the 
evil  spirits  haste  away,  and  a  voice  from 
the  Temple  declares — 

"  The  mystery  of  the  Vail  is  rent !  is  rent ! 

(Evil  Spirits  departing.) 
"  Ariel !  Ariel ! 

The  Lion  of  the  Lord  Armipotent, 
Tried  and  Invincible." 

(Any els  in  air.) 
"Ariel!  Ariel! 
The  covenant  whereto  He  did  assent 

Our  God  hath  disannulled  with  Death 

and  Hell. 
Thou  Lion  of  the  Lord  Armipotent, 

In  Thee  henceforth  the  heart  o'  the 
world  shall  dwell ! " 

( Voice  from  the  Temple.) 
"  The  Mystery  of  the  Vail  is  rent !  is  rent ! 

(Angel  Voice.) 
"Ariel!  Ariel!" 

Then  follow  the  songs  of  the  elders  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  of  the  saints  arising, 
and  of  the  women  who  bear  the  body  of 
Jesus  ;  their  voices  die  away  as  they 
descend  the  hill,  and  Satan,  under  the 
cross,  challenges  the  awful  triumph  of 
the  angel  of  the  watch.  There  is  a  true 
magnificence  in  many  parts  of  their 
dialogue.  The  evil  spirit  exults  in 
the  thought  that  men  will  daily  and 
hourly  crucify  their  Lord  afresh,  and 
that  he  (Satan),  who  is 

"  Man's  mind's  eternal  protest  against  Law, 
Man's  life's  eternal  protest  against  Love," 

must  ever  be  where  man  is,  and  remain 
powerful  while  man  is  what  he  is.  And 
the  angel  warns  him  that  his  power  is 
but  a  passing  phenomenon  in  the  incom- 
pleteness of  man's  life ;  he  may  summon 
the  lies,  and  wrongs,  and  wraths  that 
lurk  in  life's  dubious  twilight ;  he  may 
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-cause  Christless  churches  to  crucify 
man's  heart ;  he  may  make  pitiless 
priests  triumph  where  pity  bled  ; — but, 
for  all  that,  the  fire  of  love  is  kindled 
which  shall  burn  and  obliterate,  and 
scatter  into  oblivion  all  the  hatred  and 
unwisdom  of  wickedness,  and  with  them 
the  evil  spirit,  himself  "  the  fleeting 
-shadow  of  a  faded  shape  of  darkness 
in  an  universe  of  light." 

"  Thou,  and  what  is  thine, 
All  pomps,  all  powers,  not  legalised  by  love, 
All  forms  of  faith  that  fall  as  faith  exceeds, 
All  bonds  that  bind,  all  burthens  that  oppress, 
Conventions,  sects,  exclusions,  enmities, 
Earth,  as  Hate  makes  it — but  the  porch  of  Hell ; 
Heaven,  as  Fear  sees  it — but  a  heartless  eye 
Fixt  in  the  forehead  of  a  frowning  Fate, 
Shall  surely  pass,  and  haply  pass  away  : 
But  not  the  Word  that  Heaven  and  Earth  this 

day 

Recorded.    Therefore  all  is  well,  I  say. 
Peace  and  good  will — God's  Will — to  man  ! 

Amen. 
God's  Will  be  done  on  earth — good  will  to 

men — 
Even  as  in  Heaven. 

SATAN. 
Angel,  ay !  but  when  1 " 

And  then  the  human  voices  of  those  that 
bear  the  body  of  Christ  are  faintly  heard 
in  the  distance,  dying  away : — 

Courage,  oh  friends  !  endure : 
Bear  all  things  ;  even  as  He  : 

Live — as  He  taught  us— pure : 
Die — as  He  left  us — free." 

Till  their  faithful  song  ends  with  the 
words — 

"  By  the  evil  here  and  there 

Try  we,  and  test  we,  the  good : 
And  oh,  what  if  the  evil  were 

Good,  only  misunderstood  ? 
For,  knowing  not  what  is  below, 

We  know  not  what  is  above : 
But  that  all  is  well  we  know, 

Knowing  that  all  is  love." 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  very  scant 
justice  to  this  great  poem  in  attempting 
to  describe  its  scope ;  but  we  have  done 
so,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  poems  that  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  but  also  because  in 
it  lie  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  all  the 
poems  that  follow  it.  No  one  can  read 
it  without  admiration,  and  no  one  would 
deny  that  it  proves  a  very  remarkable 
development  of  Mr.  Lytton's  powers. 


The  third  book,  "  Licinius,"  is  an 
attempt  to  portray  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  men  in  the  Lower  Empire 
during  the  final  decadence  of  the  old 
Pagan  religion,  when  Rome  was  dying, 
when — 

"  The  heavens  were  all  distemper'd  with  the 

breath 

Of  her  old  age  ;  she,  very  nigh  to  death, 
Paced  through  her  perishing  world  in  search 

of  air 
Unpoison'd  by  herself." 

The  new  religion  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  old  gods,  and   already  there 
were  some  of  its  professors  who  showed 
so  deep  a  degeneracy,  that  men  were  yet 
left  who  were  willing  to  rally  to  the 
name  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger.     On  the 
fatal  battle-field  Licinius  harangues  his 
soldiers,  and  afterwards,  as  he  muses  by 
the  smoking  altars  of  the  twelve  great 
gods,  he  prays  intently,  and  falls  into  a 
trance.     The  ambrosial  banquet-hall  of 
Olympus  is  opened  before  him   in  all 
its  mysterious  splendour,  as  the  curtains 
of  heaven,  drawn  back,  display  the  in- 
nermost abyss  of  the  unsounded  azure  ; 
and  the  grey  old  man  passes   in   his 
human  loneliness  into  the  midst  of  the 
heavenly  presences.     Apollo  rises   and 
tells  him  that  the  day  of  the  old  gods 
is  past ;  that  their  worship  had  been  for 
ages  degraded  by  force,  and  fraud,  and 
fear ;  that  they  have  long  ceased  to  love 
and  to  defend  their  worshippers ;   and 
that  he  is  rashly-counselled  and  ill-spirited 
to  struggle  for  their  sakes  against  the 
Inevitable.     Thereupon  the  old  man's 
passion  breaks  forth  into  denunciation 
against  them  for  their  betrayal  of  man- 
kind, and  their  Epicurean  indifference 
alike  to  his  wrongs,  his  sorrows,  and  the 
faith  he  puts  in  them.     Above  all,  he 
taunts  Love  for  the  meanness,  the  false- 
ness, and  the  immaturity  of  his  ideal ; 
and  then  appeals  to  them  all  if  there  be 
not  even  one  amongst  them  who  is  great 
enough  and  good  enough  to  save  and 
glorify   man's  life?      There  is   instan- 
taneous response  to  his  appeal,  for  Love 
springs  forth  with  the  cry  that  he  can 
do  this ;    and  forthwith,  plucking  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes,  he  is  transformed 
in   their   sight ;    while  the  Vision  of 
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Olympus  fades  before  his  brightness, 
and,  led  by  a  voice  of  music,  Licinius 
finds  himself  seated  under  a  great  cross. 
He  shrinks  back  indignant ;  but  once 
more,  to  the  sound  of  music  in  mist-like 
train  :— 

"  From  rosiest  airs  remotest  inmost  deep 
Trooped — dim  and  beautiful  as  dreams  that 

creep 

Under  the  sweet  lids  of  a  sleeping  child, 
On  whose  wet  lashes  tears,  though  reconciled 
With  trouble  soon  dismiss'd,  are  trembling 

now — 
The  old  Olympians." 

They  cover  the  dark  cross  with  garlands 
of  thought  and  memory,  and  vanish. 

"  Love  only  stayed — 

Yet  Love's-self  changed,  whose  form  expand- 
ing seemed 

To  him  on  whose  awed  gaze  its  glory  beam'd, 

To  absorb  into  itself  all  things  that  were. 

Heaven's  farthest  stars  were  glittering  in  His 
hair  : 

All  winds  of  heaven  His  breathing  loosed  or 
bound  : 

His  voice  became  an  ever-murmuring  sound, 

The  sound  of  generations  of  mankind  ; 

Shut  in  His  hand  the  nations  hummed :  Time 
twined 

About  His  feet  its  creeping  growth  ;  which 
took 

From  Him  the  life-sap  of  the  leaves  that 
shook 

Light  shadows  from  His  glory." 

New  thoughts  burst  upon  Licinius  like 
an  instantaneous  sunbeam  on  a  blasted 
plain;  but 

"  Even  then — 

Even  while  the  vision  broadened  on  his  ken, 
A  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  scorn 
From  the  dark  camps. 

It  was  the  battle  morn." 

So  with  grand  and  suggestive  abrupt- 
ness the  poem  closes.  There  are  passages 
in  it  which  strike  us  as  amongst  the 
most  gorgeous  and  masterly  pictures  of 
modern  song,  and  the  entire  conception 
of  it  is  highly  original.  There  are  two 
considerations,  however,  which  slightly 
interfere  with  our  critical  enjoyment  of 
its  many  beauties.  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  that  we  know  of  Licinius  makes 
\is  think  him  capable  of  any  exalted 
thought ;  and  secondly,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Lytton  in  the  possible 
transformation  of  Eros,  the  baby-god  of 
heathen  mythology,  into  Agap6,  the 
heroic  conception  of  Christian  love. 


In  the  whole  New  Testament  the  Greek 
word  t'pwe — immense  as  is  the  part 
which  it  plays  in  Pagan  literature — 
never  once  occurs ;  it  was  a  word  that 
could  not  be  rescued  into  nobler  usage  ; 
it  had  been  too  deeply  encrimsoned  with 
the  stain  of  Grecian  sensuality.  Even 
the  Greeks  distinguished  between  the 
boy-god  of  earthly  passion  and  the  Eros 
Ouranios,  the  immortal  Eros  of  the 
Mysteries  and  of  the  ancient  Cosmo- 
gony. That  Mr.  Lytton  intends,  not  the 
latter,  but  the  young  mischievous  son  of 
Aphrodite,  is  clear  from  his  description, 
and  it  slightly  niars  the  philosophy  of 
his  poem ;  but  if  he  agrees  with  our 
opinion,  the  change  of  a  few  expressions 
will  enable  him  to  remove  the  blemish 
we  suggest. 

This  same  book  contains  a  short  poem 
on  Genseric,  and  a  very  terrible  one  on 
Irene  the  murderess-mother  of  Constan- 
tino the  Porphyrogenete,  whose  grim 
figure  starts  into  wonderful  life  out  of 
the  dead  page  of  Byzantine  history. 
The  fourth  book,  called  "  The  Scroll  and 
its  Interpreters,"  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
ISTeoplatonism,  and  shows  us  the  picture 
of  men  spinning  infinite  cobwebs  out  of 
their  own  blind  conceits,  while  the  pure 
sources  of  truth  lay  by  them  neglected 
and  close  at  hand.  The  fifth  book, 
composed  of  legends  and  romances,  con- 
tains among  other  things  a  story  of 
Mohammed,  taken  from  Yanini,  and 
intended  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  a 
religious  authority  founded  upon  a  fear 
of  the  supernatural.  But  the  most  re- 
markable poem  in  this  book  is  called 
"  The  Apple  of  Life,"  and  is  a  legend 
told  with  uncommon  grace  and  splen- 
dour of  diction;  how  suddenly  a  myste- 
rious messenger  came  one  evening  to 
Solomon  as  he  sat  in  his  garden — 

"  And  watched  the  great  sun  going  down 
In  the  glory  thereof ;  and  the  earth  and  the 

sky  in  that  glory  became 
Clothed  clear  with  the  gladness  of  colour,  and 

bathed  with  the  beauty  of  flame," 

— and  dropped  into  his  hand  an  apple 
of  immortality  from  the  tree  of  life, 

"  Ambrosial  of  breath,  golden-grain'd, 
Rosy-bright  as  a  star  dipt  in  sunset." 
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But  the  sadness  of  satiety  and  age  are 
on  the  king,  and  he  will  not  taste  it. 

"  Then  the  King  rose,  and  lo  !  it  was  evening. 

And  leaning,  because  he  was  old, 
On  the  sceptre  that,  curiously  sculptured  in 

ivory,  garnish 'd  with  gold, 
To  others  a  rod  of  dominion,  to  him  was  a 

staff  for  support, 
Slow  paced  to  the  numerous  pathways  where 

myrtles,  in  court  up  to  court, 
Mixt  with  roses  in  garden  on  garden,  were 

ranged  around  fountains  that  fed 
With  cool  music  green  odorous  twilights : 

and  so  never  lifting  his  head 
To  look  up  from  the  way  he  walked  wearily, 

he  to  the  House  of  his  Pride 
Reascended  and  entered." 

Passing  through  the  voluptuous  halls 
lighted  by  odorous  lamps  from  the  ceil- 
ings of  cinnamon,  where  spirits  open 
the  chamber-doors,  and  mute  magnifi- 
cent slaves  bow  before  him,  he  takes  the 
apple  to  his  beloved  Shulamite.  But 
even  she  prefers  not  to  eat  it,  but  to 
take  it,  hidden  in  her  bosom,  to  Prince 
Azariah,  whom  she  loves  more  than  the 
great  king.  And  he,  too,  doubtful  of 
what  life  may  bring  forth,  and  ill  at 
ease,  rejects  the  proffered  immortality, 
but  takes  the  gift  of  the  beautiful  Shula- 
mite, whom  he  loves  only  in  seeming,  to 
the  Egyptian  harlot  whom  he  loves  in 
reality.  And  she,  feeling  the  bitter 
anguish  of  her  life  of  shame,  will  not 
raise  it  to  her  lips,  prefers  that  death 
should  come  to  her  rather  than  that  she 
should  live  for  ever,  and,  ignorant  how 
Prince  Azariah  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  apple,  she  determines  to  take  it  as 
a  splendid  offering  to  the  king,  thinking 
him  the  only  fit  person  to  enjoy  a  trea- 
sure such  as  this.  Then  the  king,  in  his 
wrath,  discovering  the  whole  story  of 
faithlessness,  yet  learns  at  the  same  time 
that  he  who  had  brought  him  the  apple 
is  none  other  than  the  Angel  of  Death, 
and  that  Death  is  man's  last  friend  and 
most  blessed  birthright. 

•"  Then  the  Apple  of  Life  did  King  Solomon 

seal  in  an  urn  that  was  sign'd 
With  the  seal  of  oblivion  :  and  summoned 

the  spirits  that  walked  in  the  wind 
Unseen  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  where 

never  the  eagle  yet  flew  ; 
And  these  he  commanded  to  bear  far  away — 

out  of  reach,  out  of  view, 


Out  of  hope,  out  of  memory, — higher  than 
Ararat  buildeth  his  throne, 

In  the  Urn  of  Oblivion  the  Apple  of  Life. 
But  on  green  jasper-stone 

Did  the  king  write  the  story  thereof  for  in- 
struction. And  Enoch,  the  seer, 

Coming  afterwards,  search'd  out  the  mean- 
ing. And  he  that  hath  ears,  let  him 
hear." 


We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Lytton,  plea- 
sant and  profitable  as  it  would  be  to  do 
so,  through  his  remaining  books.  The 
sixth  is  occupied  by  a  long  poem  on  the 
Siege  of  Constantinople,  which  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  portrays  in  colours  gorgeous  and 
melancholy  as  those  of  a  sunlit  autum- 
nal landscape,  the  guilty  splendour,  the 
sumptuous  misery  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
perors, contrasted  with  the  haughty  valour 
and  chivalrous  manliness  of  the  Latin 
Crusaders.  This  poem  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  the  most  striking  magnificence, 
and  contains  some  descriptions  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  English  poetry.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  narrative  as  a  brilliant 
succession  of  vivid  pictures,  each  one  of 
which  must  be  embodied  on  the  glowing 
canvas  of  a  Tintoretto  or  a  Titian.  Mere 
fragments  can  give  no  good  conception 
of  it,  yet  we  will  give  two.  One  is  from 
a  scene  in  the  Hall  of  Alexius  when  he 
receives  the  Embassy  of  the  Crusaders. 

"  At  the  Emperor's  feet,  half-naked,  and  half- 
robed 

With  .rivulets  of  emeralds,  that  throlVd 
Green  fire,  as  her  rich  breathings  billow'd  all 
Their  thrilled  and  glittering  drops,  crouched 

Jezraal 

The  fair  Egyptian,  with  strange-coloured  eyes 
Full  of  fierce  change  and  somnolent  surprise. 
She,  withupslanted  shoulder,  leaning  couch'd 
On  one  smooth  elbow,  sphinx-like,  calm  and 

crouch'd 
Though  motionless,  yet  seemed  to  move, — 

its  dim 

Fine  slope,  so  glidingly  each  glossy  limb 
Curv'd  on  the  marble,  melting  out  and  in 
Her  gemmy  tunic  downward  to  her  thin 
Clear  ankles,  ankleted  with  dull  pale  gold. 
Thick  gushing  through  a  jewelled   hoop, 

down  rolFd, 

All  round  her,  rivers  of  dark  slumbrous  hair, 
Sweeping  her  burnisht  breast,  sharp-slanted, 

bare, 
And  sallow  shoulder.     This  was  the  last 

slave 
The  Emperor  loved." 
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After  the  speech  of  Lorenzo,  the  Em- 
peror bids  her  answer  him,  and 

' '  The  glittering  witch  leaped  up 
With  a  shrill  laugh,  and  seized  a  golden  cup, 
And  shook  her  sparkling  tunic  to  green  flame, 
And,  hand  on  haunch,  made  answer." '. 

Lorenzo  therefore  reproves  the  Empe- 
ror, and,  at  the  end,  contemptuously  ad- 
dresses this  "  strange  glittering  worm  " — 

"  The  Egyptian  sprang,  then  stood  death- 
white.  A  hum 

As  of  a  hornet's  nest,  all  round  the  hall 

Responded  to  her  gesture,  augural 

Of  wrath.  She  stood,  a  sorceress  brewing 
storm  ; 

The  jewels  crackled  on  her  stiffening  form, 

Her  wild  unholy  eyes  flashed  hate.  The 
breath, 

Drawn  sharply  in,  hiss'd  through  her  spark- 
ling teeth 

Close  clench'd.  But  her  rude  lord,  with 
laughter  rough, 

Waved  to  her  a  careless  hand,  and  called, 
'  Enough ! 

Crouch.'  And  she  crouched:  then,  like  a 
beaten  child, 

Whimpered  upon  the  marble." 

We  must  adduce  from  this  remarkable 
scene  one  other  passage,  taken  from  the 
answer  of  the  Arab  astrologer  to  the 
Latin  Envoy,  which  we  only  regret  that 
we  cannot  quote  entire. 

* '  Behind  the  hosts  of  suns  and  stars,  behind 
The  rushing  of  the  chariots  of  the  wind, 
Behind  all  noises  and  all  shapes  of  things, 
And  men,  and  deeds,  behind  the  blaze  of 

kings, 

Princes  and  Paladins  and  Potentates, 
An  immense  solitary  spectre  waits. 
It  has  no  shape :  it  has  no  sound :  it  has 
jVo  place :  it  has  no  time :  it  is  and  was, 
And  will  be  :  it  is  never  more  nor  less, 
Nor  glad  nor  sad.    Its  name  is  Nothingness. 
Power   walketh   high :    and   misery  doth 

crawl : 

And  the  clepsydra  drips  :  and  the  sands  fall 
Down  in  the  hour-glass :  and  the  shadows 

sweep 

Around  the  dial :  and  men  wake,  and  sleep, 
Live,  strive,  regret,  forget,  and  love,  and 

hate 
And  know  it  not    This  Spectre  saith,  '  I 

wait.' 

And  at  the  last  it  beckons,  and  they  pass. 
And  still  the  red  sands  fall  within  the  glass : 
And  still  the  shades  around  the  dial  sweep  : 
And  still  the  water-clock  doth  drip  and 

weep : 
And  this  is  all." 

Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lytton 
through  his  three  remaining  books,  in 


which  he  leads  us  with  astonishing 
power  through  many  a  scene  of  beauty 
or  of  horror  taken  from  the  history  of 
tbe  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Chivalrous  love,  and  trial  by  combat, 
and  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  the  dark  secrets 
of  the  Medicean  Palace,  the  ambitions 
and  the  sins  of  popes,  the  glories  and 
the  martyrdom  of  some  of  the  early  har- 
bingers of  science  ;  these  and  many 
other  scenes  pass  before  us  on  Mr.  Lyt- 
ton's  pictured  pages  till  he  has  brought 
us  down  to  the  anguish  of  starvation  in 
London  streets,  and  the  sensitiveness  of 
second-rate  modern  poets,  and  the  infi- 
nite ramifications  of  scientific  inquiry, 
in  consequence  of  which,  an  ardent  boy, 
entering  with  passion  into  the  pursuit, 
ends  by  spending  years  of  his  manhood 
and  old  age  in  dreary  and  interminable 
discussion  upon  cryptogams  in  general, 
the  structure  of  a  certain  gnaphalium  in 
particular.  And  then  comes  the  musical 
and  manly  epilogue  which  sums  up  the 
philosophy  of  the  poems,  and  ends 
with — 

"  Forth  !  Rejoice  in  the  Good  that  God  gives 

By  the  hand  of  beneficent  111, 
And  be  glad  that  He  leaves  to  our  lives 
Means  to  make  them  heroical  still." 

The  review  which  we  have  thus  taken 
of  Mr.  Lytton's  "  Chronicles  and  Charac- 
ters "  is  necessarily  meagre.  Spatiis  in- 
clusus  iniquis,  a  critic  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  so  fertile  and  rich  a  book. 
Especially  have  we  failed  to  give  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  noble  spirit 
breathing  through  it,  and  of  the  wealth 
of  imagery  and  power  over  language 
which  characterise  every  single  poem. 
But  the  two  considerations  we  have 
especially  wished  to  point  out  are  the 
extended  range  of  subject,  and  the  won- 
derful versatility  of  treatment,  combined 
with  the  high  and  solemn  purpose  which 
informs  and  inspires  it.  In  poem  after 
poem,  Mr.  Lytton  introduces  varying 
illustrations  of  what  he  has  finely  called 
"  Man's  pity  for  man's  pain  ; "  and  in 
poem  after  poem  he  vindicates  love — 
love  in  the  highest  sense,  not  epwc  but 
ayctTn),  not  love  as  a  fierce  passion,  but 
love  as  a  divine  supreme  pervading 
energy,  as  the  highest  law  of  man's  life, 
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and  his  surest  guide  amid  its  perplexities. 
In  "  Thanatos  Athanatou "  and  in 
"  Licinius  "  he  indicates  his  conviction 
that  the  essentially  human  element  of 
Christianity  is  also  the  essentially  divine 
and  immortal  part  of  it,  destined  to  sur- 
vive all  mere  theological  formulae,  and, 
even  in  proportion  to  its  activity,  to 
accelerate  their  extinction.  But  as  the 
condition  of  the  poem  excluded  his  hav- 
ing recourse  to  some  of  the  most  popular 
elements  for  producing  a  sensuous  effect, 
Mr.  Lytton  has  sometimes  endeavoured 
to  achieve  diversity  of  treatment  by  illus- 
trating his  central  truth  through  the 
medium  of  that  which  reverses  it,  and 
"by  introducing  scenes  which  are  revolt- 
ing and  terrible,  as  is  remarkably  the 
case  in  the  stories  of  "Irene,"  "Maho- 
met," "Kabbi  Ben  Ephraim,"  and  "  Trial 
by  Combat."  Thus  we  find  in  this 
volume,  as  in  ancient  tragedy,  the  noble 
elements  both  of  pity  and  of  terror, 
evoked  sometimes  by  a  multitude  of 
details,  sometimes  in  a  bare  and  naked 
manner,  which  suppresses  every  detail. 
Mr.  Lytton  is  too  true  and  too  con- 
scientious an  artist  to  employ  these  ele- 
ments for  the  sake  of  kindling  a  merely 
intellectual  emotion.  To  write  thus,  to 
harrow  our  hearts  by  imaginary  scenes, 
or  to  terrify  our  imaginations  with  fright- 
ful phantasmagorias,  Avithout  any  fur- 
ther or  higher  aim,  is  the  vice  of  modern 
sensationalism.  But  it  has  not  been  the 
poet's  object  in  this  volume  thus  to 
"  work  without  a  conscience  and  an  aim," 


not  vaguely  to  excite  the  passion  of  pity 
and  terror,  but  by  means  of  those  pas- 
sions to  purge  and  purify  the  mind,  and 
to  teach  a  lesson  which,  as  we  have  said 
already,  is  as  elevating  as  any  that  have 
ever  occupied  a  poet's  pen. 

By  hunting  for  faulty  expressions  or 
defective  lines  it  might  be  easy  to  bring 
forward  a  number  of  minute  and  dis- 
paraging criticisms  of  "Chronicles  and 
Characters ; "  but  this  would  be  a  poor 
way  of  expressing  gratitude  for  a  volume 
which  we  have  read  with  the  sincerest 
pleasure.  We  should  say  that  Mr.  Lyt- 
ton's  main  danger  is  over-exuberance  ; — 
a  fertility  of  imagination,  a  "jewelly  hae- 
morrhage "  of  words  which  fatigues  and 
dazzles  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In 
some  of  his  verses  we  find  a  luxury  of 
paranomasia  and  alliteration,  a  revelling 
in  his  own  mastery  over  language,  which 
requires  suppression  and  control.  Some- 
times, too,  he  indulges  in  inversion, 
which  renders  his  meaning  obscure  and 
indistinct,  as  well  as  mars  his  general 
melody.  But  these  are  trifling  defects 
when  placed  in  the  balance  against  his 
extraordinary  merits.  It  is  certain  that 
in  these  volumes  he  has  given  us  a  noble 
book,  which  will  add  immensely  to  his 
immediate  fame  as  a  poet,  and  which 
inspires  us  with  a  strong  conviction  that 
he  is  destined  to  achieve  a  yet  more 
memorable  name,  and  to  contribute  to 
our  literature  a  still  greater  and  more 
enduring  possession. 
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BY   F.    CRAUFURD   GROVE. 


IN  a  district  which  even  at  the  present 
day  must  be  considered  some  distance 
from  town,  there  exists  a  group  of 
mountains  uniting  great  beauty  of  form 
with  great  volcanic  activity.  The  strange 
little-known  Kurile  Islands,  which  lie 
in  the  North  Pacific,  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  appear  when  seen  from 
the  sea  to  be  nothing  but  snow- clad 
peaks,  very  bold  in  outline,  and  often 
surmounted  by  a  long  waving  pennant, 
or  dense  mass,  of  black  smoke. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  sail  among 
these  strange  islets  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and  I  can  never  forget  their  utterly 
savage  grandeur.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  the  water  beneath  and  the 
snow  above,  and  the  smoke  cloud  over 
the  snow.  No  sign  of  any  kind  of  life 
upon  them,  and  apparently  no  possi- 
bility of  anything  existing.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  respect  the  Kurile  Islands 
belied  themselves,  since  they  are  partly 
inhabited,  and  have  even  received  the 
attentions  of  Western  civilization,  the 
Russians  having  sought  and  occupied 
some  of  them — which  must  give  to  any 
thinking  Kurile  Islander  the  idea  that 
Holy  Russia  is  a  very  unpleasant  place 
— but  to  all  outward  appearance  they 
are  nothing  but  so  many  desolate  fire- 
peaks  set  there  to  glow  over  an  untra- 
versed  sea. 

The  sight  of  these  white  clothed 
volcanoes  left  an  impression  not  easily 
destroyed,  and  I  remember  gave  me  a 
taste,  which  must  have  been  rather 
a  morbid  one,  for  seeing  a  union  of 
fire  and  snow ;  indeed,  for  a  time,  I 
always  thought  of  them  as  naturally 
united,  and  when,  some  years  after 
looking  on  the  Kuriles  I  gazed  for  the 
iirst  time  upon  the  great  chain  of  the 
Alps,  my  feeling  for  the  moment  was 
one  of  disappointment  that  not  one  of 
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those  noble  mountains  should  be  able  to 
produce  even  a  tiny  wreath  of  smoke. 

But,  alas !  in  Europe  things  are  not 
done  with  the  thoroughness  which  cha- 
racterises Eastern  arrangements;  Switzer- 
land presents  many  attractions  and  an 
admirable  variety  of  feature,  but  Nature 
has  not  bestowed  a  single  volcano  on 
that  otherwise  favoured  country ;  and  a 
man  with  a  love  for  glaciers  and  for 
craters  must,  as  it  were,  separate  his  - 
meat  and  drink  by  investigating  snow 
peaks  in  the  North,  and  lava  and 
scoriae  in  the  South  of  Italy,  for  Vesu- 
vius, as  need  hardly  be  said,  can  boast 
of  no  perpetual  or  long  enduring  snow, 
and,  indeed,  owes  all  its  importance  to 
the  possession  of  a  crater,  being  in  other 
respects  a  rather  commonplace  hill. 

As  a  volcano,  however,  its  existence 
has  been  a  singularly  busy  one,  though 
it  has  become  rather  sluggish  of  late 
years,  having  been  well-nigh  silent  from 
1861  until  the  beginning  of  this  winter, 
when  it  burst  into  an  eruption  just  at 
the  time  when  those  famous  philan- 
thropic experiments  with  the  Chassepot 
rifle  were  being  conducted  in  the  States 
of  the  Church.  From  the  first,  the  erup- 
tion was  pronounced  by  experienced  ob- 
servers to  show  considerable  vigour  and 
to  be  likely  to  last  for  some  time; 
so  that  travellers  who  did  not  mind  the 
winter  journey,  were  able  to  start  for 
Naples  with  every  reasonable  hope  of 
such  enjoyment  as  might  be  derived 
from  the  sight  of  a  flaming  mountain. 
As  I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
spectacle  in  question  promised  much, 
I  started  early  for  Naples,  and  reached 
that  city  in  December  last.  On  arriving 
I  found  that  some  little  faith  was  neces- 
sary ;  Vesuvius  might  be  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  or  might  be  quiescent,  or  might 
have  consumed  itself,  like  the  stomach 
after  death,  and  left  nothing  but  a 
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sterile  plain  behind,  for  anything  that 
dwellers  in  Naples  could  see;  a  mist 
covered  everything  from  Sorrento  to 
the  harbour,  and  I  confess  that  as  I 
gazed  on  the  grey  clouds  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  an  eruption  of  any 
stamina  would  have  pierced,  some 
terrible  doubts  crossed  my  mind,  and  I 
reflected  sadly  on  the  stories  I  had 
heard  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Neapolitans  and  of  the  artfulness  of 
Italian  innkeepers. 

After  a  short  period  of  painful  scepti- 
cism the  sun  dispelled  my  doubts  and 
revealed  the  eruption.  As  seen  from 
Naples,  Vesuvius  might  be  said,  without 
great  exaggeration,  to  be  crested  with  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.  In  the  daytime  a  vast  cloud  of 
•white  smoke  stretched  out  from  the  crater, 
extending,  when  the  wind  was  northerly, 
above  Sorrento,  and  sometimes  nearly 
over  Capri.  Of  flame,  however,  no  sign 
could  be  detected  during  daylight ;  but 
after  nightfall  there  was  a  small  column 
of  flame  over  the  summit,  and  some  little 
streaks  of  fire  showed  where  the  lava 
was  flowing  down  the  mountain- side. 
I  cannot  say  that,  as  seen  from  Naples, 
the  eruption  by  night  was  a  very 
striking  spectacle ;  and  I  think  that 
those  who  looked  at  it  were  impressed, 
not  so  much  by  what  they  actually  saw, 
as  by  the  knowledge  that  they  beheld 
the  most  terrible  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  volcano,  however,  permitted  access 
without  danger  or  difficulty,  probably 
at  the  special  intercession  of  S.  Gen- 
naro  to  bring  travellers  and  profit  to 
his  city  of  Naples,  and  numbers  of 
people  rode  and  walked  daily  and  nightly 
from  Eesina  to  the  foot  of  the  eone  of 
Vesuvius,  so  as  to  approach  the  great 
burst  of  flame  which,  small  as  it  seemed 
from  Naples,  all  agreed  in  describing  as 
unspeakably  magnificent  when  seen  from 
near. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  made  one 
of  a  large  party  which  started  for  a 
night  expedition  on  the  mountain.  The 
necessary  preliminary  to  an  ascent  of 
Vesuvius  is,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a 
drive  along  the  level  road  which  runs 
by  the  sea-shore  from  Naples  to  Kesina, 


and  a  man  might  travel  far  without 
seeing  a  duller  and  dirtier  highroad.  It 
passes  by  the  most  densely  populated 
quarter  of  densely  populated  Naples, 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  streets 
seen  in  passing,  and  the  road  itself, 
swarm  with  human  beings,  there  is 
nothing  to  interest  or  to  please.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  town  people  who  seem  more  down- 
cast and  wearied,  who  are  less  picturesque 
in  appearance,  than  the  crowds  which 
throng  the  Strada  di  Porto  and  Strada 
del  Molo.  The  national  life,  the  national 
gaiety,  the  local  colour  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  seem  to  have  vanished 
utterly.  Those  who  know  the  city  well, 
say  that  these  things  went  with  the 
Bourbons,  and  that  since  the  fall  of  the 
last  of  them  Naples  has  been  a  sadder 
if  not  a  wiser  town.  They  are  probably 
right,  though  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  populace  cannot  be 
joyous  unless  large  numbers  of  inno- 
cent men  are  being  slowly  tortured  to 
death  in  the  vilest  prisons,  and  why 
the  gaiety  of  a  nation  should  be 
eclipsed  by  the  loss  of  the  Bombas,  pere 
et  Jils.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  accusation  of  indo- 
lence has  been  somewhat  hastily  brought 
against  this  people  ;  the  passing  traveller 
has  few  opportunities  of  observing  with 
what  diligence  men  follow  their  respective 
callings,  but  there  is  one  class  which 
usually  comes  under  his  notice,  and  I 
can  say  conscientiously  that  I  never  saw 
harder  working  people  than  the  Neapo- 
litan beggars.  Their  energy  and  perse- 
verance are  really  marvellous.  I  made 
some  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of 
labour  undergone  by  a  powerful  young 
mendicant,  whom  I  met  several  times 
on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Resinn, 
and  I  found  that  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation he  could  not  get  through  less 
than  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  miles  of 
hard  begging  a  day.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  at  Naples  foot  passengers  are 
never  worth  importuning,  and  that  the 
coachmen  always  drive  at  a  gallop,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vigour  and 
endurance  required  for  a  first-class  Nea- 
politan beggar. 
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At  Itesina  the  actual  ascent  of  Vesu- 
vius begins.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain 
are  at  first  exceedingly  gentle,  and  the 
road  winds  through  vineyards  and  other 
cultivated  ground.  There  was  formerly 
a  carriage-way  the  whole  distance  from 
Eesina  to  the  house  called  the  Hermitage, 
but  the  lava  of  the  great  eruption  of 
1858  overflowed  a  portion  of  this  road, 
and  now  the  route  is  partly  a  horse-path, 
partly  a  carriage-road. 

By  this  we  ascended  slowly,   going 
through  vineyards  and  pleasant  places, 
until  we  reached  the  lava  of  1858,  which 
lies  like  a  huge  blot  on  those  fertile  slopes. 
The  way  for  some  distance  skirts  this 
great   dull-coloured  mass,  from  cracks 
and  chinks  in  which  sulphurous  vapour 
at   this   time   was   issuing,   which  the 
guides,  with  creditable  audacity,  asserted 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that   the  lava, 
having  only  been  there  some  ten  years, 
was   not  yet   quite   cool,   a   statement 
which  pleased  some  of  us  very  much, 
for  an  eruption  is  such  an  anomalous 
and  apparently  wanton  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Mature,  that  there  seemed 
nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that 
she  would,  on  such  a  special  occasion, 
suspend  the  laws  of  heat  and  radiation. 
We  reached  the  Hermitage,  the  half- 
way house  of  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius, 
just  as  the  western  sun  was  lighting  up 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  bringing  out  in 
dead  blackness  that  Capri  which  we  then 
admired  only  for  its  beautiful  outline  ; 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  calumniated 
Tiberius,  and  the  fact  that  in  this  place 
the  holy  and  austere  last  years  of  that 
great  and  good  man  were  passed ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  am  confusing  things,  for  I 
am  not  certain  whether  Professor  Beesly 
had  at  that  time  added  Tiberius  to  the 
list  of  the  "resuscitated,"    or,  as   the 
profane  have  it,  the  "  whitewashed." 

Shortly  after  sunset  we  left  the  halt- 
ing place — a  joyous  party  enough  so  far 
as  the  travellers  were  concerned  ;  but  it 
was  difficult  for  any  one  accustomed  to 
Swiss  travel  not  to  be  struck  by  the  heavy, 
dull  manner  of  the  Italian  guides  :  had  so 
large  and  merry  a  company  been  start  ing 
for  an  expedition  in  .Switzerland,  night 
would  have  been  made  at  once  hideous 


and  cheerful  by  the  singing  and  jodel- 
ling ;  but  with  these  Southern  Italians 
there  was  at  no  time  the  slightest  anima- 
tion about  anything,  save  the  constantly 
recurring  question  of  bonnemain. 

The  Hermitage  stands  high  up  on  the 
gently-rising  -slopes  which  lie  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  great  cone  of 
Vesuvius  which  contains  the  crater.  To 
the  north-east  of  the  cone  is  a  ridge 
rather  lower  than  the  cone,  and  the  ordi- 
nary route  in  ascending  the  mountain  is 
to  go  from  the  Hermitage  to  the  depres- 
sion or  valley  between  the  cone  and  the 
ridge  to  the  north-east,  to  skirt  for  some 
distance  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  then 
to  strike  straight  up  it  to  the  crater. 
To  this  valley,  therefore,  we  made  our . 
way. 

Above,  the  eruption  flamed  and  roared, 
Vomiting  up  every  instant  a  mitraille  of 
red-hot  stones,  which  in  steep  parts  of 
the  cone  came  in  groups  bounding  and 
tearing  down,  looking,  as  some  one 
present  said,  like  devils  at  play  ;  and  on 
that  side  of  the  cone  which  faced  the 
valley,  red-hot  streams  were  slowly  flow- 
ing down,  twisted  and  interlaced  like 
the  rivulets  on  a  hill-side  after  a  heavy 
rain  ;  while  here  and  there  below,  lava, 
which  Lad  flowed  by  some  hidden 
course,  seemed  suddenly  to  emerge  from 
under  heaps  of  scoriaa  and  debris. 

We  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
cone,  near  the  place  Avhere  a  river  of 
lava  buried  itself  in  scoriae.  To  go 
higher  that  night  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  party  was  too  large,  and 
as  none  of  the  guides  present  weiv 
willing  to  make  a  night  ascent.  Thon- 
worthies,  indeed,  found  a  much  raoro 
congenial  occupation;  they  all  set  har<l 
to  work  at  thrusting  two-sows  pieces  iut<  > 
little  bits  of  red-hot  lava,  which  as  ifc 
cooled  held  the  coin  imbedded.  Eacli 
guide  presented  a  few  of  these  valuable 
objects  not  to  his  own  particular  tra- 
veller, but  to  some  other  one  of  the 
party,  by  which,  ingenious  contrivance 
.every  guide  became  entitled  to  dernaml 
bonnemain,  —  and  did  demand  it  with 
damnable  uproar.  Straight  over  our 
heads  was  an  enormous  cloud  of  smoke, 
or  steam  which  had  risen  from  tlu* 
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crater.  Whether  it  was  smoke  or  steam, 
we  were  quite  unable  to  decide.  It 
lay  just  over  us,  at  no  very  great 
height ;  the  night  was  intensely  cold, 
so  that  if  the  cloud  had  been  steam 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  fall  of 
very  fine  rain ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  smoke,  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  fall  of  ashes :  but  we  could  detect 
no  signs  of  either.  Perhaps,  as  already 
suggested,  volcanoes  are  allowed  to  dis- 
pense with  observance  of  the  laws  found 
necessary  for  more  humble  phenomena. 
As  we  were  descending,  the  cold,  pale 
moon  rose  with  strange  contrast  of  light 
just  over  the  lurid  flames  of  the  crater, 
like  a  contemplative  augel  gazing  into 
the  bottomless  pit. 

After  this  expedition  1  was  very 
desirous  of  ascending  the  cone  itself,  so 
as  to  see  the  flames  from  some  point 
close  to  them,  and  was  amused  to  find 
that,  although  this  had  been  done 
several  times  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eruption,  the  wildest  stories  were 
told  in  Naples  about  the  dangers  of  the 
excursion.  I  heard  how  red-hot  stones 
had  crushed  men,  not  only  squashing 
them  as  flat  as  pancakes,  but  carrying 
the  analogy  further,  and  frying  them 
too ;  and  was  told  with  circumstantial 
detail,  that  an  English  traveller  during 
this  .very  eruption  had  pressed  a  guide  to 
go  with  him  high  up  on  the  cone,  and  that 
the  guide  had  nobly  made  answer  that  he 
was  a  Neapolitan  and  knew  no  fear,  and 
that  he  would  accompany  the  English- 
man, if  the  Englishman  would  make 
provision  for  his  (the  guide's)  wife  and 
probable  widow.  As,  however,  I  after- 
wards found  at  Resina  a  man  who  was 
perfectly  willing  to  go  up  the  cone  for 
ten  francs,  I  could  only  conclude,  either 
that  the  first  guide  had  slightly  exag- 
gerated dangers,  or  that  the  second  had 
capitalized  his  future  profits  on  a  remark- 
ably modest  estimate. 

With  this  lowly-minded  peasant,  I  left 
Resin  a  for  the  mountain  a  few  days  after 
the  excursion  which  I  have  described ; 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  had  all 
stopped  on  the  previous  occasion,  and 
from  there  struck  straight  up  the  cone, 
and,  following  the  route  known  to  most 


men  who  have  visited  Naples,  got  to 
the  edge  of  the  great  crater. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  I  now  looked  down  into  a  sea  of 
fire ;  the  actual  flames  were  still  above 
me,  and  were  not  further  approachable ; 
the  eruption  had  pushed  up  from  the 
great  crater  a  small  cone  to  some  little 
height  above  the  great  cone,  and  in  the 
summit  of  this  second  cone  was  the 
second  and  active  crater.  The  great 
crater  itself  appeared  to  be  filled  up ; 
but  I  speak  with  great  hesitation  on  this 
point,  as  anything  like  a  full  examina- 
tion was  impossible,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant showers  of  red-hot  stones  which 
came  from  the  small  crater  above. 

I  found  it  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
impossible  to  discover  the  source  of 
a  stream  of  lava  which  flowed  near  me. 
A  short  distance  from  the  furthest  point 
which  I  could  reach,  the  lava  became 
lost  in  a  heap  of  scoriae — and  this  may 
have  been  the  place  at  which  the  liquid 
fire  absolutely  welled  up  from  the  great 
crater  beneath ;  but  then  lava  has  a  trick 
of  burying  itself  under  scoriae  ;  so,  per- 
haps, the  real  spring  was  not  where  it 
seemed  to  be.  Certainly  no  stream  of 
lava,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  flowed  over 
the  edge  of  the  active  crater  above. 

The  sight  of  the  eruption  from  so 
near  was  magnificent,  but  unfortunately 
a  very  strong  sun  was  shining ;  and  I 
saw  that  after  dark  the  spectacle  would 
be  immeasurably  grander  and  more  im- 
pressive. Descending  to  the  Hermitage, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  some 
American  gentlemen,  who  were  as 
anxious  as  I  was  to  see  the  flames  by 
night,  and  we  determined  to  ascend  to 
the  crater  together. 

Daylight  was  nearly  gone  when  we 
reached  the  base  of  the  great  cone,  where 
we  found  some  guides  frantically  excited 
over  their  old  sport  of  sticking  copper 
coins  into  lumps  of  lava.  A  few  tra- 
vellers were  looking  on  at  the  interesting 
pursuit,  one  of  whom  was  trying  very 
hard  to  get  a  matter-of-fact  native  to 
say  that  there  was  considerable  danger 
of  brigands  at  that  place,  which  the 
native  most  unfeelingly  refused  _  to 
admit. 
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Among  the  coin-buriers  was  a  sturdy 
fellow,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  go 
up  the  cone,  and  with  him  we  started 
over  the  scoria?.  It  became  pitch-dark 
as  we  ascended,  and  we  all  of  us  rolled 
and  tumbled  about  absurdly  enough  on 
the  yielding  treacherous  ashes.  After 
we  had  mounted  a  short  distance,  the 
flames  became  hidden,  and  for  a  while 
we  plunged  and  laboured  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  black  hill-side,  rising  gra- 
dually and  drawing  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  without  seeing  anything, 
when,  in  an  instant,  as  we  climbed  a 
small  bank  of  lava,  the  full  glare  of  the 
eruption  broke  upon  us. 

We  had  been  talkative  enough  up  to 
this  moment,  laughing  at  our  own  mis- 
haps, and  deluging  each  other  with  such 
jokes  as  the  various  casualties  suggested, 
being  in  a  mood  as  little  reverential  to 
nature  or  to  anything  else  as  might  be ; 
but  the  sudden  sight  of  that  lurid, 
furious  fire  under  the  black  sky,  pro- 
duced an  effect  such  as  I  had  never 
known  or  witnessed  before;  an  involun- 
tary silence  fell  upon  us  in  the  middle 
of  our  noisy  talk,  and  for  a  time  no 
one  moved  or  spoke  as  we  gazed  upon 
the  surpassing  splendour  of  that  mighty 
and  terrible  flame. 

There  were  five  distinct  jets — four 
in  the  crater,  and  one  which  had  pierced 
its  way  through  the  side  of  the  small 
cone,  and  then  threw  up  every  instant 
great  bursts  of  flame  and  showers  of 
red-hot  stones,  which  fell  so  thickly  on 
the  side  of  the  small  cone,  that  it 
seemed  for  the  moment  almost  red-hot. 
Close  by,  on  our  left,  a  stream  of  lava 
flowed  sluggishly  and  irresistibly  down. 
Of  danger,  I  believe,  there  was  really 
none  whatever  ;  indeed,  the  same  place 
has  been  frequently  visited  during  the 
eruption,  both  before  and  after  the  time 
of  which  I  speak ;  but  there  was  every 
outward  appearance  of  very  great  danger, 
and  with  those  showers  of  red-hot  stones 
falling  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  and 
the  stream  of  fire  on  our  left,  and  the 
ground  underfoot  so  hot  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  long  in  some  places, 
I  think  that  none  but  the  harshest 


moralist  could  object  to  the  self-decep- 
tion required  for  momentary  indulgence 
in  the  dear,  tremulous,  pleasure,  of  think- 
ing that  one  had  voluntarily  put  oneself 
in  great  bodily  peril.  Of  course  a 
fresh  river  of  lava  might  have  burst 
forth  at  that  moment,  and  might  have 
chosen  the  very  spot  where  we  stood, 
but  such  happy  coincidences  are  rare. 
I  cannot  say  that,  either  at  this  time  or 
at  any  other,  did  I  ever  feel  the  moun- 
tain trembling  under  me,  or  distin- 
guish those  shocks  which  some  tra- 
vellers have  described.  I  watched  for 
them  long  and  carefully,  as  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  curious  effect  produced  by 
them  on  the  nerves  ;  but  I  could  not 
in  the  end  persuade  myself  that  Vesu- 
vius felt  a  whit  less  firm  than  Mont 
Blanc.  Strangely  enough,  too,  although 
the  roar  of  the  eruption  was  audible 
at  a  considerable  distance,  now  that  we 
were  close  to  the  crater  it  seemed  to 
give  forth  no  sound. 

We  found  it  very  difficult  to  go :  there 
was  such  a  fascination  about  the  appal- 
ling beauty  of  the  sight,  that  four  times 
we  turned  to  descend,  and  four  times 
turned  round  again  for  one  last  look, 
until  our  guide,  tired  of  waiting  so 
long,  took  the  initiative,  and  led  us 
down. 

The  next  morning  Vesuvius  had  again 
hidden  his  glories  behind  a  placid  white 
cloud. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  the  erup- 
tion has  continued  in  full,  if  not  with 
increased  vigour, — very  likely  continues 
still, — and  the  lava  forcing  its  slow  and 
strong  way  has  progressed  far  on  the 
slopes  above  Kesina.  One  would  think 
that  this  was  enough  to  satisfy  anybody; 
but  people  are  determined  to  put  every- 
thing to  the  credit  of  the  hard-working 
volcano,  and  when  a  landslip  occurred  in. 
a  part  of  Naples  miles  from  Vesuvius, 
and  having  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  bay  of  Naples  between  it  and  the 
mountain,  they  said  that  "a  side  of 
Vesuvius  had  fallen  in,"  which  certainly 
would  be  a  very  startling  natural  con- 
vulsion. 
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THE    CHAPLET    OF    PEARLS; 
OR,    THE    WHITE    AND    BLACK    RIBAUMONT. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  THE   HEIR   OP   REDCLYFFE." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

NOTRE-DAME   DE    BELLAISE.1 

"  There  came  a  man  by  middle  day, 
He  spied  his  sport  and  went  away, 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight." 
The  Border  Widow's  Lament. 

THAT  same  Latin  hymn  which  Cecily 
St.    John   daily   chanted  in  her   own 
chamber  was  due  from  the  choir  of  Cis- 
tercian sisters  in  the  chapel  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Our  Lady   at  Bellaise,  in  the 
Bocage  of  Anjou  ;  hut  there  was  a  con- 
venient practice  of  lumping  together  the 
entire  night  and  forenoon  hours  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  even- 
ing ones  at  Compline,  so  that  the  sisters 
might  have  xindisturbed  sleep  at  night 
and  entertainment  by  day.    Bellaise  was 
a  very  comfortable  little  nunnery,  which 
only  received  richly  dowered  inmates, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  maintain  them 
in  much  ease,  though  without  giving 
occasion  to  a  breath  of  scandal.  Founded 
"by   a   daughter   of    the   first  Angevin 
Ribaumont,   it   had  become   a  sort  of 
appanage  for  the  superfluous  daughters 
of  the  house,  and  nothing  would  more 
have  amazed  its  present  head,  Eustacie 
Barbe     de    Ribaumont, — conventually 
known  as  La  Mere  Marie  Seraphine  de 
St. -Louis,  and  to  the  world  as  Madame 
de  Bellaise, — than  to  be  accused  of  not 
fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  Bien- 
heureuse  Barbe,  the  foundress,  or  of  her 
patron  St.  Bernard. 

Madame  de  Bellaise  was  a  fine-looking 
woman  of  forty,  in  a  high  state  of  preser- 

1  Bellaise  is  not  meant  for  a  type  of  all 
nunneries,  but  of  the  condition  to  which 
many  of  the  lesser  ones  had  come  before  the 
general  reaction  and  purification  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


vation,  owing  to  the  healthy  life  she  had 
led.  Her  eyes  were  of  brilliant,  beautiful 
black,  her  complexion  had  a  glow,  her 
hair — for  she  wore  it  visibly — formed 
crisp   rolls   of  jetty    ringlets    on    her 
temples,  almost  hiding  her  close  white 
cap.     The  heavy  thick  veil  was  tucked 
back  beneath  the  furred    purple  silk 
hood  that  fastened  under  her  chin.  The 
white  robes  of  her  order  were  not  of 
serge,  but  of  the  finest  cloth,  and  were 
almost  hidden  by  a  short  purple  cloak 
with  sleeves,  likewise  lined  and  edged 
with  fur,   and  fastened  on  the  bosom 
with  a  gold  brooch.     Her  fingers,  bear- 
ing more  rings  than  the  signet  of  her 
house,  were  concealed  in  embroidered 
gauntlets  of  Spanish  leather.     One  of 
them  held  an  ivory-handled  riding-rod, 
the  other  the  reins  of  the  well-fed  jennet, 
on  which  the  lady,  on  a  fine  afternoon 
late  in  the  Carnival,  was  cantering  home 
through  the  lanes  of  the  Bocage,  after  a 
successful  morning's  hawking  among  the 
wheat  ears.  She  was  attended  by  a  pair 
of  sisters,  arrayed  somewhat  in  the  same 
style,  and  by  a  pair  of  mounted  grooms, 
the  falconer  with  his  charge  having  gone 
home  by  a  footway. 

The  sound  of  horse's  feet  approaching 
made  her  look  towards  a  long  lane  that 
came  down  at  right  angles  to  that  along 
which  she  was  riding,  and  slacken  her 
pace  before  coming  to  its  opening.  And 
as  she  arrived  at  the  intersection,  she 
beheld  advancing,  mounted  on  a  little 
rough  pony,  the  spare  figure  of  her 
brother  the  Chevalier,  in  his  home  suit, 
so  greasy  and  frayed,  that  only  his 
plumed  hat  (and  a  rusty  plume  it  was) 
and  the  old  sword  at  his  side  showed 
his  high  degree. 

He  waved  his  hand  to  her  as  a  sign 
to  halt,  and  rode  quickly  up,  scarcely 
giving  time  for  a  greeting  ere  he  said, 
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"  Sister,  the  little  one  is  not  out  with 
you." 

"  No,  truly,  the  little  mad  thing,  she  is 
stricter  and  more  headstrong  than  ever 
was  her  preceptress.  Poor  Monique  ! 
I.  had  hoped  that  we  should  be  at  rest 
when  that  casse-tete  had  carried  off  her 
scruples  to  Ste.-Claire,  at  Lugon,  but 
here  is  this  little  droll  far  beyond  her, 
without  being  even  a  nun !  " 

"  Assuredly  not.  The  business  must 
be  concluded  at  once.  She  must  be 
married  before  Lent." 

"That  will  scarce  be — in  her  present 
frame." 

"  It  must  be.  Listen,  sister.  Here  is 
this  miserable  alive  !  " 

"  Her  spouse  !  " 

"  Tolly  about  her  spouse  !  The  decree 
from  Home  has  annulled  the  foolish 
mummery  of  her  infancy.  It  came  a 
week  after  the  Protestant  conspiracy,, 
and  was  registered  when  the  Norman 
peasants  at  Chateau  Leurre  showed  con- 
tumacy. It  was  well ;  for,  behold,  our 
gallant  is  among  his  English  friends, 
recovering,  and  even  writing  a  billet. 
Anon  he  will  be  upon  our  hands  in 
person.  By  the  best  fortune,  Gillot 
fell  in  with  his  messenger  this  morn- 
ing, prowling  about  on  his  way  to  the 
convent,  and  brought  him  to  me  to 
be  examined.  I  laid  him  fast  in  ward, 
and  sent  Gillofc  off  to  ride  day  and 
night  to  bring  my  son  down  to  secure 
the  girl  at  once." 

"  You  will  never  obtain  her  consent. 
She  is  distractedly  in  love  with  his 
memory  !  Let  her  guess  at  his  life, 
and , " 

"Precisely.  Therefore  must  we  be 
speedy.  All  Paris  knows  it  by  this  time, 
for  the  fellow  went  straight  to  the 
English  Ambassador;  and  I  trust  my 
son  has  been  wise  enough  to  set  off 
already  ;  for  should  we  wait  till  after 
Lent,  Monsieur  le  Baron  himself  might 
be  upon  us." 

.  "  Poor  child  !     You  men  little  heed 
how  you  make  a  woman  suffer." 

"  How,  Eeverend  Mother  !  you  plead- 
ing for  a  heretic  marriage,  that  would 
give  our  rights  to  a  Huguenot — what 
say  I  T — an  English  renegade  ! " 


"  I  plead  not,  brother.  The  injustice 
towards  you  must  be  repaired ;  but  I 
have  a  certain  love  for  my  niece,  and  I 
fear  she  will  be  heartbroken  when  she 
learns  the  truth,  the  poor  child." 

"  Bah  !  The  Abbess  should  rejoice 
in  thus  saving  her  soul !  How  it'  her 
heretic  treated  Bellaise  like  the  convents 
of  England?" 

"  No  threats,  brother.  As  a  daughter 
of  Eibaumont  and  a  mother  of  the 
Church  will  I  stand  by  you,"  said  the 
Abbess  with  dignity. 

"And  now  tell  me  how  it  has  been 
with  the  child.  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  we  agreed  that  the  request  did  but 
aggravate  her.  You  said'her  health  was 
better  since  her  nurse  had  been  so  often 
with  her,  and  that  she  had  ceased  from 
her  austerities." 

"  Not  entirely ;  for  when  first  she 
came,  in  her  transports  of  despair  and 
grief  on  finding  Sceur  Monique  removed, 
she  extorted  from  Father  Bonami  a  sort 
of  hope  that  she  might  yet  save  her  hus- 
band's, I  mean  the  Baron's,  soul.  Then, 
truly,  it  was  a  frenzy  of  fasts  and  prayers. 
Father  Bonami  has  made  his  profit,  and 
so  have  the  fathers  of  Chollet — all  her 
money  has  gone  in  masses,  and  in 
alms  to  purchase  the  prayers  of  the 
poor,  and  she  herself  fasting  on  bread 
and  water,  kneeling  bare-footed  in  the 
chapel  till  she  was  transfixed  with  cold. 
No  diaufferette,  not  she !  Obstinate  to 
the  last  degree  !  Tell  her  she  would 
die — it  was  the  best  news  one  could 
bring ;  all  her  desire,  to  be  in  a 
more  rigid  house  with  Soeur  Monique 
at  Lugon.  At  length,  Mere  Perrine  and 
Veronique  found  her  actually  fainting  and 
powerless  with  cold  on  the  chapel-floor; 
and  since  that  time  she  has  been  more 
reasonable.  There  are  prayers  as  much 
as  ever ;  but  the  fancy  to  kill  herself 
with  fasting  has  passed.  She  begins  to 
recover  her  looks,  nay,  sometimes  I  have 
thought  she  had  an  air  of  hope  in  her 
eyes  and  lips ;  but  what  know  I  ?  I 
have  much  to  occupy  me,  and  she  per- 
sists in  shutting  herself  up  with  her 
woman." 

"  You  have  not  allowed  her  any  com- 
munication from  without  ? " 
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"  Mere  Perrine  has  come  and  gone 
freely  ;  but  she  is  nothing.  'No,  the  child 
could  have  no  correspondence.  She  did, 
indeed,  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  as 
you  know,  brother,  six  weeks  ago ;  but 
that  has  never  been  answered,  nor  could 
any  letters  have  harmed  you,  since  it  is 
only  now  that  this  young  man  is  known 
to  be  living." 

"  You  are  right,  sister.  No  harm  can 
have  been  done.  All  will  go  well.  The 
child  must  be  wearied  with  her  frenzy 
of  grief  and  devotion  !  She  will  catch 
gladly  at  an  excuse  for  change.  A  scene 
or  two,  and  she  will  readily  yield  !  " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Abbess,  thought- 
fully, "  that  she  has  walked  and  ridden 
out  lately.  She  has  asked  questions 
about  her  chateau,  and  their  garrisons.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  stricter  con- 
vent for  many  weeks ;  but  still,  brother, 
you  must  go  warily  to  work." 

"And  you,  sister,  must  show  no  re- 
lenting. Let  her  not  fancy  she  can 
work  upon  you." 

By  this  time  the  brother  and  sister 
were  at  the  gateway  of  the  convent ;  a 
lay-sister  presided  there,  but  there  was 
no  cloture,  as  the  strict  seclusion  of  a 
nunnery  was  called,  and  the  Chevalier 
rode  into  the  cloistered  quadrangle  as 
naturally  as  if  he  had  been  entering  a 
secular  chateau,  dismounted  at  the  porch 
of  the  hall,  and  followed  Madame  de 
Bellaise  to  the  parlour,  while  she  des- 
patched a  request  that  her  niece  would 
attend  her  there. 

The  parlour  had  no  grating  to  divide 
it,  but  was  merely  a  large  room,  furnished 
with  tapestry,  carved  chests,  chairs,  and 
cushions,  much  like  other  reception- 
rooms.  A  large,  cheerful  wood  -  fire 
blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  there  was 
a  certain  air  of  preparation,  as  indeed 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  from  Saumur 
Avas  expected  to  sup  with  the  ladies 
that  evening. 

After  some  interval,  spent  by  the 
Chevalier  in  warming  himself,  a  low 
voice  at  the  door  was  heard,  saying, 
"  JJeus  vobiscum"  The  Abbess  answered, 
"  Ei  cum  spiritu  tuo;"  and  on  this 
monastic  substitute  for  a  knock  and 
"  come  in,"  there  appeared  a  figure  draped 


and  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  heavy 
black,  so  as  to  look  almost  like  a  sable 
moving  cone.  She  made  an  obeisance  as 
she  entered,  saying,  "  You  commanded 
my  presence,  rnadaine  1 " 

"  Your  uncle  would  speak  to  you,, 
daughter,  on  affairs  of  moment." 

"  At  his  service.  I,  too,  would  speak 
to  him." 

"  First,  then,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
the  Chevalier,  "  let  me  see  you.  That 
face  must  not  be  muffled  any  longer 
from  those  who  love  you." 

She  made  no  movement  of  obedience, 
until  her  aunt  peremptorily  bade  her 
turn  back  her  veil.  She  did  so,  and 
disclosed  the  little  face  so  well  known 
to  her  uncle,  but  less  childish  in  its 
form,  and  the  dark  eyes  less  sparkling, 
though  at  once  softer  and  more  resolute. 

"  Ah  !  my  fair  niece,"  said  the  Che- 
valier, "  this  is  no  visage  to  be  hidden  ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  it  re-embellished,  and 
it  will  be  lovelier  than  ever  when  you 
have  cast  off  this  disguise." 

"  That  will  never  be,"  said  Eustacie, 

"  Ah  !  we  know  better  !  My  daughter 
is  sending  down  a  counterpart  of  her 
own  wedding-dress  for  our  bride  of  the 
Mardi-Gras" 

"  And  who  may  that  bride  be  ? "  said 
Eustacie,  endeavouring  to  speak  as 
though  it  were  nothing  to  her. 

"  Nay,  ma  petite  I  it  is  too  long  to 
play  the  ignorant  when  the  bridegroom 
is  on  his  way  from  Paris." 

"  Madame,"  said  Eustacie,  turning  to 
her  aunt,  "you  cannot  suffer  this 
scandal.  The  meanest  peasant  may 
weep  her  first  year  of  widowhood  in 
peace." 

"Listen,  child.  There  are  weighty 
reasons.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  my 
son  is  to  accompany  him  thither.  He 
must  go  as  Marquis  de  Nid-de-Merle, 
in  full  possession  of  your  estates." 

"  Let  him  take  them,"  began  Eustacie, 
but  broke  off  half-way  through,  with  a 
muttered  "  Oh— no." 

"  That  is  childish,  as  I  see  you  per- 
ceive," said  her  uncle,  "inconsistent 
with  his  honour." 

"Does  he   speak   of    honour,"   said 
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Eustacie,  "who  first  commits  a  cowardly 
murder,  and  then  forces  himself  on 
the  widow  he  has  made  ?  " 

"Folly,  child,  folly,"  said  the  Che- 
valier, who  supposed  her  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  husband's 
assassination ;  and  the  Abbess,  who 
was  really  ignorant,  exclaimed — "  Fi- 
donc,  niece;  you  know  not  what  you  say." 

"  I  know,  madame — I  know  from  an 
eye-witness,"  said  Eustacie,  firmly.  "  I 
know  the  brutal  words  that  embittered 
my  husband's  death ;  and  were  there  no 
other  cause,  they  would  render  wedlock 
with  him  who  spoke  them  sacrilege." 
Eesolutely  and  steadily  did  the  young 
wife  speak,  looking  at  them  with  the 
dry,  fixed  eye  to  which  tears  had  been 
denied  ever  since  that  eventful  night. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  the  Chevalier  to 
his  sister.  "  She  is  under  the  delusion 
still.  Husband  !  There  is  none  in  the 
case."  Then,  waving  his  hand  as  Eusta- 
cie's  face  grew  crimson,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  indignation,  while  her  lips  parted, 
"  It  was  her  own  folly  that  rendered  it 
needful  to  put  an  end  to  the  boy's  pre- 
sumption. Had  she  been  less  wilful 
and  more  obedient,  instead  of  turning 
the  poor  lad's  head  by  playing  at 
madame,  we  could  have  let  him  return 
to  his  island  fogs;  but  when  she  en- 
couraged him  in  contemplating  the 
carrying  her  away,  and  alienating  her 
and  her  lands  from  the  true  faith,  there 
was  but  one  remedy — to  let  him  perish 
with  athe  rest.  My  son  is  willing  to 
forgive  her  childish  pleasure  in  a  boy's 
passing  homage,  and  has  obtained  the 
King's  sanction  to  an  immediate  mar- 
riage." 

"  Which,  to  spare  you,  my  dear," 
added  the  aunt,  "  shall  take  place  in 
our  chapel." 

"  It  shall  never  take  place  anywhere," 
said  Eustacie,  quietly,  though  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice ;  "  no  priest  will  wed 
me  when  he  has  heard  me." 

"  The  dispensation  will  overcome  all 
scruples,"  said  the  Abbess.  "  Hear  me, 
niece.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  it  is  best 
that  you  should  know  at  once  that  there 
is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  to  aid  you 
in  resisting  your  duty." 


Eustacie  made  no  answer,  but  there 
was  a  strange  half-smile  on  her  lip,  and 
a  light  in  her  eye  which  gave  her  an  air 
not  so  much  of  entreaty  as  of  defiance. 
She  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
considering,  but  then  slightly  shook  her 
head.  "What  does  she  mean  ]"  asked 
the  Chevalier  and  the  Abbess  one  of 
another,  as,  with  a  dignified  gesture, 
she  moved  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Follow  her.  Convince  her  that  she 
has  no  hope,"  said  the  uncle ;  and  the 
Abbess,  moving  faster  than  her  wont, 
came  up  with  her  at  the  archway  whence 
one  corridor  led  to  the  chapel,  another  to 
her  own  apartments.  Her  veil  was  down 
again,  but  her  aunt  roughly  withdrew 
it,  saying,  "Look  at  me,  Eustacie.  I 
come  to  warn  you  that  you  need  not. 
look  to  tamper  with  the  sisters.  Not 
one  will  aid  you  in  your  headstrong 
folly.  If  you  cast  not  off  ere  supper- 
time  this  mockery  of  mourning,  you 
shall  taste  of  that  discipline  you  used 
to  sigh  for.  We  have  borne  with  your 
fancy  long  enough — you,  who  are  no 
more  a  widow  than  I — nor  wife." 

"  Wife  and  widow  am  I  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  will  protect  me,"  said 
Eustacie,  standing  her  ground. 

"  Insolent !  Why,  did  I  not  excuse 
this  as  a  childish  4  delusion,  should  I  not 
spurn  one  who  durst  love — what  say  I 
— not  a  heretic  merely,  but  the  foe  of 
her  father's  house  1 " 

"He!"  cried  Eustacie;  "what  had 
he  ever  done  1 " 

"  He  inherited  the  blood  of  the  traitor 
Baron,"  returned  her  aunt.  "  Ever  have 
that  recreant  line  injured  us !  My 
nephew's  sword  avenged  the  wrongs  of 
many  generations." 

"Then,"  said  Eustacie,  looking  at  her 
with  a  steady,  fixed  look  of  inquiry, 
"you,  Madame  1'Abbesse,  would  have 
neither  mercy  nor  pity  for  the  most 
innocent  offspring  of  the  elder  line  ? " 

"Girl,  what  folly  is  this  to  talk  to 
me  of  innocence.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is — obey  willingly 
as  my  dear  daughter,  or  compulsion 
must  be  used-?" 

"  My  question  is  answered,"  said 
Eustacie,  on  her  side.  "  I  see  that 
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there  is  neither  pity  nor  hope  from 
you." 

And  with  another  obeisance,  she 
turned  to  ascend  the  stairs.  Madame 
paced  back  to  her  brother. 

"What,"  he  said;  "you  have  not 
yet  dealt  with  her  ?" 

"  No,  brother,  I  never  saw  a  like 
mood.  She  seems  neither  to  fear  nor 
to  struggle.  I  knew  she  was  too  true  a 
Eibaumont  for  weak  tears  and  entreaties  ; 
but,  fiery  little  being  as  once  she  was,  I 
looked  to  see  her  force  spend  itself  in 
passion,  and  that  then  the  victory  would 
have  been  easy;  but  no,  she  ever  looks  as 
if  she  had  some  inward  resource — some 
security — and  therefore  could  be  calm. 
I  should  deem  it  some  Huguenot  fana- 
ticism, but  she  is  a  very  saint  as  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  the  very  torment 
of  our  lives." 

"  Could  she  escape  1 "  exclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  who  had  been  considering 
while  his  sister  was  speaking. 

"  Impossible  !  Besides,  where  could 
she  go  ?  But  the  gates  shall  be  closed. 
I  will  warn  the  portress  to  let  none  pass 
out  without  my  permission." 

The  Chevalier  took  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  room ;  then  exclaimed,  "  It 
was  very  ill-advised  to  let  her  women 
have  access  to  her  !  Let  us  have  Vero- 
nique  summoned  instantly." 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  pon- 
derous carriage  of  Monseigneur,  with 
out-riders,  both  lay  and  clerical,  came 
trampling  up  to  the  archway,  and  the 
Abbess  hurried  off  to  her  own  apartment 
to  divest  herself  of  her  hunting-gear  ere 
she  received  her  guest ;  and  the  orders  to 
one  of  the  nuns  to  keep  a  watch  on  her 
niece  were  oddly  mixed  with  those  to 
the  cook,  confectioner,  and  butterer. 

La  Mere  Marie  Seraphine  was  not  a 
cruel  or  an  unkind  woman.  She  had 
been  very  fond  of  her  pretty  little 
niece  in  her  childhood,  but  had  deeply 
resented  the  arrangement  which  had 
removed  her  from  her  own  superin- 
tendence to  that  of  the  Englishwoman, 
besides  the  uniting  to  the  young  Baron 
one  whom  she  deemed  the  absolute 
right  of  ]STarcisse.  She  had  received 
Eustacie  on  her  first  return  with  creat 


joy,  and  had  always  treated  her  with 
much  indulgence,  and  when  the  drooping, 
broken-hearted  girl  came  back  once  more 
to  the  shelter  of  her  convent,  the  good- 
humoured  Abbess  only  wished  to  make 
her  happy  again. 

But  Eustacie's  misery  was  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  her  aunt,  and  the  jovial  turn 
of  these  consolations  did  but  deepen  her 
agony.  To  be  congratulated  on  her 
release  from  the  heretic,  assured  of 
future  happiness  with  her  cousin,  and, 
above  all,  to  hear  Berenger  abused  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  rival  family  and 
rival  religion,  tore  up  the  lacerated 
spirit.  Ill,  dejected,  and  broken  down, 
too  subdued  to  fire  up  in  defence,  and 
only  longing  for  the  power  of  indulging 
in  silent  grief,  Eustacie  had  shrunk  from 
her,  and  wrapped  herself  up  in  the 
ceaseless  round  of  masses  and  prayers, 
in  which  she  was  allowed  to  perceive  a 
glimmering  of  hope  for  her  husband's 
soul.  The  Abbess,  ever  busy  with 
affairs  of  her  convent  or  matters  of 
pleasure,  soon  relinquished  the  vain 
attempt  to  console  where  she  could  not 
sympathise,  trusted  that  the  fever  of 
devotion  would  wear  itself  out,  and  left 
her  niece  to  herself.  Of  the  seven 
nuns,  two  were  decorously  gay,  like 
their  Mother  Abbess;  one  was  a  pro- 
digious worker  of  tapestry,  two  were 
unrivalled  save  by  one  another  as  con- 
fectioners. Eustacie  had  been  their  pet 
in  her  younger  days ;  now  she  was  out 
of  their  reach,  they  tried  in  turn  to 
comfort  her ;  and  when  she  would  not 
be  comforted,  they,  too,  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  presence  of  one  whose  austerity 
reproached  their  own  laxity ;  they  re- 
sented her  disappointment  at  Soeur 
Monique's  having  been  transferred  to 
Lucon,  and  they,  too,  left  her  to  the  only 
persons  whose  presence  she  had  ever 
seemed  to  relish, — namely,  her  maid 
Ve-ronique,  and  Veronique's  mother,  her 
old  nurse  Perrine,  wife  of  a  farmer 
about  two  miles  off.  The  woman  had 
been  Eustacie's  foster-mother,  and  con- 
tinued to  exert  over  her  much  of  the 
caressing  care  of  a  nurse. 

After  parting  with  her  aunt,  Eustacie 
for  a  moment  looked  towards  the  chapel, 
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then,  clasping  her  hands,  murmured  to 
herself,  "  No !  no !  speed  is  my  best 
hope  ; "  and  at  once  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  entered  a  room,  where  the  large 
stone  crucifix,  a  waxen  Madonna,  and 
the  holy  water  font,  gave  a  cell-like 
aspect  to  the  room ;  and  a  straw  pallet 
covered  with  sackcloth  was  on  the  floor, 
a  richly  curtained  couch  driven  into  the 
rear,  as  unused. 

She  knelt  for  a  moment  before  the 
Madonna,  "Ave  Maria,  be  with  me 
and  mine.  Oh!  blessed  Lady,  thou 
hadst  to  fly  with  thy  Holy  One  from 
cruel  men.  Have  thou  pity  on  the 
fatherless ! " 

Then  going  to  the  door,  she  clapped 
her  hands ;  and,  as  Veronique  entered, 
she  bade  her  shut  and  bolt  the  door, 
and  at  the  same  moment  began  in 
nervous  haste  to  throw  off  her  veil  and 
unfasten  her  dress. 

"  Make  haste,  Veronique;  A  dress 
of  thine " 

"  All  is  known,  then  ! "  cried  Vero- 
nique, throwing  up  her  arms. 

.  "  No,  but  he  is  coming — Narcisse — 
to  marry  me  at  once — Mardi-Gras " 

"  Et  quoi  ?  Madame  has  but  to  speak 
the  word,  and  it  is  impossible." 

"And  after  what  my  aunt  has  said,  I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  ere  speaking 
that  word.  I  asked  her,  Veronique !  She 
would  have  vengeance  on  the  most 
guiltless — the  most  guiltless — do  you 
hear? — of  the  Norman  house.  Never, 
never  shall  she  have  the  chance  !  Come, 
thy  striped  petticoat ! " 

"  But,  oh  !  what  will  madame  do  ? 
Where  would  she  go  1  Oh !  it  is 
impossible ! " 

"  First  to  thy  father's.  Yes,  I  know. 
He  has  once  called  it  a  madness  to  think 
of  rallying  my  vassals  to  protect  their 
lady.  That  was  when  he  heard  of  it 
from  thee — thou  faint  of  heart — and  thy 
mother.  I  shall  speak  to  him  in  person 
now.  Make  haste,  I  tell  thee,  girl.  I 
must  be  out  of  tin's  place  before  I  am 
watched  or  guarded,"  she  added  breath- 
lessly. "I  feel  as  if  each  moment  I 
lost  might  have  death  upon  it;"  and 
she  looked  about  her  like  a  startled  deer. 

"To  my  father's.      Ah!  there,  it  is 


not  so  ill !  But  the  twilight,  the  length 
of  way,"  sobbed  Veronique,  in  grievous 
distress  and  perplexity.  "  Oh  !  madame, 
I  cannot  see  you  go.  The  Mother 
Abbess  is  good.  She  must  have  pity. 
Oh,  trust  to  her  !  " 

"  Trust !  Did  I  not  trust  to  my 
Cousin  Diane  1  Never !  Nothing  will 
kill  me  but  remaining  in  their  hands." 

Veronique  argued  and  implored  in 
vain.  Ever  since,  in  the  height  of  those 
vehement  austerities  by  which  the  be- 
reaved and  shattered  sufferer  strove  to 
appease  her  wretchedness  by  the  utmost 
endeavour  to  save  her  husband's  soul, 
the  old  foster-mother  had  made  known 
to  her  that  she  might  thus  sacrifice 
another  than  herself,  Eustacie's  elastic 
heart  had  begun  to  revive,  with  all  its 
dauntless  strength  of  will.  What  to 
her  women  seemed  only  a  fear,  was  to 
her  only  a  hope. 

Frank  and  confiding  as  was  her 
nature,  however,  the  cruel  deceptions 
already  practised  on  her  by  her  own 
kindred,  together  with  the  harsh 
words  with  which  the  Abbess  spoke 
of  Berenger,  had  made  her  aware 
that  no  comfort  must  be  looked  for  in 
that  quarter.  It  was,  after  all,  perhaps 
her  own  instinct,  and  the  aunt's  want 
of  sympathy,  that  withheld  her  from 
seeking  counsel  of  any  save  Perrine  and 
her  daughter,  at  any  rate  till  she  could 
communicate  with  the  kind  young 
Queen.  To  her,  then,  Eustacie  had 
written,  entreating  that  a  royal  mandate 
would  recall  her  in  time  to  bestow  her- 
self in  some  trustworthy  hands,  or  even 
in  her  husband's  own  Norman  castle, 
where  his  heir  would  be  both  safe  and 
welcome.  But  time  had  passed — the 
whole  space  that  she  had  reckoned  as 
needful  for  the  going  and  coming  of  her 
messenger — allowing  for  all  the  obstruc- 
tions of  winter  roads — nay,  he  had  come 
back  ;  she  knew  her  letter  was  delivered, 
but  answer  there  was  none.  It  might 
yet  come — perhaps  a  royal  carriage  and 
escort — and  day  after  flay  had  she  waited 
and  hoped,  only  tardily  admitting  the 
conviction  that  Elisabeth  of  Austria 
was  as  powerless  as  Eustacie  de  Ribau- 
mont, and  meantime  revolving-  and  pro- 
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posing  many  a  scheme  that  could  only 
have  entered  the  brain  of  a  brave  spirited 
child   as   she  was.     To  appeal  to  her 
vassals,  garrison  with  them  a  ruinous 
old  tower  in  the  woods,  and  thence  send 
for  aid  to  the  Montrnorencys ;  to  ride 
to  Saumur,  and  claim  the  protection  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  ;  to  make 
her  way  to  the  coast  and  sail  for  Eng- 
land ;  to  start  for  Paris,  and  throw  her- 
self in  person  on  the  Queen's  protection, 
all  had  occurred  to  her,  and  been  dis- 
cussed with  her  two  confidantes ;   but 
the  hope  of  the  Queen's  interference, 
together  with  the   exceeding  difficulty 
of  acting,  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
from  taking  any  steps,  since   no   sus- 
picion had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those 
about  her.    Veronique,  caring  infinitely 
more  for  her  mistress's  health  and  well- 
being  than  for  the  object  of  Eustacie's 
anxieties,  had   always  secretly  trusted 
that  delay  would  last  till  action,  was  im- 
possible, and  that  the  discovery  would 
be  made,  only  without  her  being,  accused 
of  treason.     In  the   present   stress  of 
danger,    she    could    but    lament    and 
entreat,  for  Eustacie's  resolution  bore 
her  down  ;  and  besides,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  her  Lady  was  after  all  going  to 
her  foster-father  and  mother,  who  would 
make  her  hear  reason,  and  bring  her 
back  at  once,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  anger  nor  disgrace  incurred.     The 
dark  muddy  length  of  walk  would  be 
the  worst  of  it — and,  bah  !  most  likely 
Madame  would  be  convinced  by  it,  and 
return  of  her  own  accord. 

So  Veronique,  though  not  intermitting 
her  protests,  adjusted  her  own  dress  upon 
her  mistress, — short  striped  petticoat, 
black  bodice,  winged  turban-like  white 
cap,  and  a  great  muffling  grey  cloth  cloak 
and  hood  over  the  head  and  shoulders — 
the  costume  in  which  Veronique  was  wont 
to  run  to  her  home  in  the  twilight  on 
various  errands,  chiefly  to  carry  her 
mistress's  linen ;  for,  starching  Eustacie's 
plain  bands  and  cuffs,  was  Mere  Perrine's 
special  pride.  The  wonted  bundle,  there- 
fore, now  contained  a  few  garments,  and 
the  money  and  jewels,  especially  the 
chaplet  of  pearls,  which  Eustacie  regarded 
as  a  trust. 


Sobbing  and  still  protesting,  Vero- 
nique, however,  engaged  that  if  her  Lady 
succeeded  in  safely  crossing  the  kitchen  in 
the  twilight,  and  in  leaving  the  convent, 
she  would  keep  the  secret  of  her  escape 
as  long  as  possible,  reporting  her  refusal 
to  appear  at  supper,  and  making  such 
excuses  as  might  very  probably  prevent 
the  discovery  of  her  flight  till  next  day. 

"  And  then,"  said  Eustacie,  "  I  will 
send  for  thee,  either  to  Saumur  or  to  the 
old  tower  !  Adieu,  dear  Veronique,  do- 
not  be  frightened.  Thou  dost  not  know 
how  glad  I  am  that  the  time  for  doing 
something  is  come  !  To-morrow  !  " 

u  To-morrow  !"  thought  Veronique,  as 
she  shut  the  door;  "before  that  you 
will  be  back  here  again,  my  poor  little 
Lady,  trembling,  weeping,  in  dire  need 
of  being  comforted.  But  I  will  make 
up  a  good  fire,  and  shake  out  the  bed.  I'll 
let  her  have  no  more  of  that  villanous 
palliasse.  No,  no,  let  her  try  her  own 
way,  and  repent  of  it ;  then,  when  this 
matter  is  over,  she  will  turn  her  mind  to 
Chevalier  Narcisse,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  languishing  in  this  miserable  hole." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   HEAKTHS   AND   THICKETS   OP 
THE   BOCAGE. 

"  I  winna  spare  for  his  tender  age, 

Nor  yet  for  his  hie  kin  ; 
But  soon  as  ever  he  born  is, 

He  shall  mount  the  gallows'  pin." 

PAUSE  FOODRAGE. 

DUSK  was  closing  in,  but  lamps  had  not 
yet  been  lighted,  when  with  a  trembling, 
yet  almost  a  bounding  heart,  Eustacie 
stole  down  the  stone  staircase,  leading 
to  a  back-door — an  utterly  uncanonical 
appendage  to  a  nunnery,  but  one  much 
used  among  the  domestic  establishment 
of  Bellaise. 

A  gleam  of  red  light  spread  across 
the  passage  from  the  half-open  kitchens 
door,  whence  issued  the  savoury  steam 
of  the  supper  preparing  for  Monseigneur. 
Eustacie  had  just  cautiously  traversed 
it,  when  the  voice  of  the  presiding  lay- 
sister  called  out,  "Veroniquo,  is  that 
you  ? " 
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"  Sister ! "  returned  Eustacie,  with  as 
much  of  the  Angevin  twang  as  she  could 
assume. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"  To  the  Orchard  Farm  with  this 
linen." 

"Ah!  it  must  be.  But  there  are 
strict  orders  come  from  Madame  about 
nobody  going  out  unreported,  and  you 
may  chance  to  find  the  door  locked  if 
you  do  not  come  back  in  good  time. 
Oh  !  and  I  had  well-nigh  forgot ;  tell 
your  mother  to  be  here  early  to-morrow, 
Madame  would  speak  with  her." 

Eustacie  assented,  half  stifled  by  the 
great  throb  of  her  fluttering  heart  at  the 
sense  that  she  had  indeed  seized  the 
last  moment.  Forth  then  she  stepped. 
How  dark,  waste,  and  lonely  the  open 
field  looked  !  But  her  heart  did  not 
fail  her ;  she  could  only  feel  that  a 
captivity  was  over,  and  the  most  vague 
and  terrible  of  her  anxieties  soothed,  as 
she  made  her  way  into  one  of  the  long 
shady  lanes  of  the  Bocage.  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  very  muddy,  but  she  had  all 
the  familiarity  of  a  native  with  the  way, 
and  the  farm,  where  she  had  trotted 
about  in  her  infancy  like  a  peasant's 
child,  always  seemed  like  home  to  her. 
It  had  been  a  prime  treat  to  visit  it 
during  her  time  of  education  at  the  con- 
vent, and  there  was  an  association  of 
pleasure  in  treading  the  path  that  seemed 
to  bear  her  up,  and  give  her  enjoyment 
in  the  mere  adventure  and  feeling  of 
escape  and  liberty.  She  had  no  fear  of 
the  dark,  nor  of  the  distant  barking  of- 
dogs,  but  the  mire  was  deep,  and  it  was 
plodding  work  in  those  heavy  sabots,  up 
the  lane  that  led  from  the  convent ;  and 
the  poor  child  was  sorely  weary  long 
before  she  came  to  the  top  of  the  low 
hill  that  she  used  scarcely  to  know  to  be 
rising  ground  at  all.  The  stars  had 
come  out ;  and,  as  she  sat  for  a  few 
moments  to  rest  on  a  large  stone,  she 
saw  the  lights  of  the  cottage  fires  in  the 
village  below,  and  looking  round  could 
also  see  the  many  gleams  in  the  convent 
windows,  the  red  fire-light  in  her  own 
room  among  them.  She  shivered  a 
little  as  she  thought  of  its  glowing  com- 
fort, but  turned  her  back  resolutely, 


tightened  her  cloak  over  her  head, 
looked  up  to  a  glimmer  in  the  watch- 
tower  of  her  own  castle,  far  above  her 
on  the  hill,  and  closed  against  her ;  and 
then  smiled  to  herself  with  hope  at  the 
sparkle  of  a  window  in  a  lonely  farm- 
house among  the  fields. 

With  fresh  vigour  she  rose,  and  found 
her  way  through  lane  and  field-path  to 
the  paddock  where  she  had  so  often 
played.  Here  a  couple  of  huge  dogs 
dashed  forward  with  an  explosion  of 
barks,  dying  away  into  low  growls  as 
she  spoke  to  them  by  their  names,  and 
called  aloud  on  "  Blaise  !  "  and  "  Mere 
Perrine  !  "  The  cottage-door  was  opened, 
the  light  streamed  forth,  and  a  man's 
head  in  a  broad  hat  appeared.  "Ve- 
ronique,  girl,  is  this  an  hour  to  be 
gadding  abroad  ? " 

"  Blaise,  do  you  not  know  me  ? " 
"  It  is  our  Lady.  Ah  !  " 
The  next  moment  the  wanderer  was 
seated  in  the  ample  wooden  chair  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  the  farmer  and  his 
two  stout  sons  standing  before  her  as 
their  liege  Lady,  and  Mere  Perrine 
hanging  over  her,  in  great  anxiety,  not 
wholly  dispelled  by  her  low  girlish  laugh, 
partly  of  exultation  at  her  successful 
evasion,  partly  of  amusement  at  their 
wonder,  and  partly,  too,  because  it  was 
so  natural  to  her  to  enjoy  herself  at 
that  hearth  that  she  could  not  help  it. 
A  savoury  mess  from  the  great  caldron 
that  was  for  ever  stewing  over  the  fire 
was  at  once  fished  out  for  her,  before 
she  was  allowed  to  explain  herself ;  and 
as  she  ate  with  the  carved  spoon  and 
from  the  earthenware  crock  that  had 
been  called  Mademoiselle's  ever  since 
her  baby  -  days,  Perrine  chafed  and 
warmed  her  feet,  fondled  her,  and 
assured  her,  as  if  she  were  still  their 
spoiled  child,  that  they  would  do  all  she 
wished. 

Pierre  and  Tiennot,  the  two  sons, 
were  sent  out  to  fodder  the  cattle,  and 
keep  careful  watch  for  any  sounds  of 
pursuers  from  the  convent ;  and  Blaise, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  respect  and 
deference,  would  have  followed  them, 
but  Eustacie  desired  him  to  remain  to 
give  her  counsel. 
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Her  first  inquiry  was  after  the  watch- 
tower.  She  did  not  care  for  any  dis- 
comfort if  her  vassals  would  be  faithful, 
and  hold  it  out  for  her,  till  she  could 
send  for  help  to  the  allies  of  her  hus- 
band's house,  and  her  eyes  glanced  as 
she  spoke. 

But  Blaise  shook  his  head.  He  had 
looked  at  the  tower  as  Madame  bade, 
but  it  was  all  in  ruins,  crumbling  away, 
and,  moreover,  M.  le  Chevalier  had  put 
a  forester  there — a  grim,  bad  subject, 
who  had  been  in  the  Italian  wars,  and 
cared  neither  for  saint  nor  devil,  except 
Chevalier  Xarcisse.  Indeed,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  there,  the  place  was  unten- 
able, it  would  only  be  getting  into  a  trap. 

"Count  Hebert  held  it  out  for  twelve 
days  against  the  English ! "  said  Eustacie, 
proudly. 

"  All !  ah !  but  there  were  none  of 
your  falconets,  or  what  call  you  those 
cannons  then.  5\o  ;  if  Madame  would 
present  herself  as  a  choice  morsel  for 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier  to  snap  up,  that 
is  the  place." 

Then  came  the  other  plan  of  getting 
an  escort  of  the  peasants  together,  and 
riding  with  them  towards  the  Huguenot 
territories  around  La  Rochelle,  where, 
for  her  husband's  sake,  Eustacie  could 
hardly  fail  to  obtain  friends.  It  was 
the  more  practicable  expedient,  but 
Blaise  groaned  over  it,  wondered  how 
many  of  the  farmers  could  be  trusted, 
or  brought  together,  and  finally  expressed 
his  intention  of  going  to  consult  Martin, 
his  staunch  friend,  at  the  next  farm. 
Meantime,  Madame  had  better  lie  down 
and  sleep.  And  Madame  did  sleep,  in 
Perrine's  huge  box  -  bedstead,  with  a 
sweet,  calm,  childlike  slumber,  whilst 
her  nurse  sat  watching  her  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  of  pity  and  distress ;  the 
poor  young  thing's  buoyant  hopefulness 
and  absence  of  all  fear  seemed  to  the 
old  woman  especially  sad,  and  like  a  sort 
of  want  of  comprehension  of  the  full 
peril  in  which  she  stood. 

Not  till  near  dawn  was  Eustacie 
startled  from  her  rest  by  approaching 
steps.  "  Xurse,  is  all  ready  ?"  she  cried. 
"  Can  we  set  off  ?  Are  the  horses 
there?" 


"  Xo,  my  child  ;  it  is  but  my  good 
man  and  Martin  who  would  speak  with 
you.  Do  not  hasten.  There  is  nothing 
amiss  as  yet."  , 

"  Oh  nurse,"  cried  Eustacie,  as  she 
quickly  arranged  the  dress  in  which  she 
had  lain  down,  "the  dear  old  farm 
always  makes  me  sleep  well.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  no  dream  of 
the  whirling  wheel  and  fiery  gates  !  Oh, 
is  it  a  token  that  he  is  indeed  at  rest  ? 
I  am  so  well,  so  strong.  I  can  ride 
anywhere  now.  Let  them  come  in  and 
tell  me." 

Martin  was  a  younger,  brisker,  cleverer 
man  than  Blaise,  and  besides,  being  «, 
vassal  of  the  young  Lady,  was  a 
sort  of  agent  to  whom  the  Abbess  en- 
trusted many  of  the  matters  of  hus- 
bandry regarding  the  convent  lands. 
He  stood,  like  Blaise,  bareheaded  as  he 
talked  to  the  little  Lady,  and  heard  her 
somewhat  peremptorily  demand  why 
they  had  not  brought  the  horses  and 
men  for  her  escort. 

It  was  impossible  that  night,  explained 
Martin.  Time  was  needed  to  bring  in 
the  farm-horses,  and  summon  the  other 
peasants,  without  whom  the  roads  were 
unsafe  in  these  times  of  disorder.  He 
and  Blaise  must  go  round  and  warn 
them  to  be  ready.  A  man  could  not  be 
ready  in  a  wink  of  the  eye,  as  Madame 
seemed  to  think,  and  the  two  peasants 
looked  impenetrable  in  stolidity. 

"  Laggards  that  you  are  ! "  cried 
Eustacie,  petulantly  clasping  her  hands  ; 
"and  meantime  all  will  be  lost.  They 
will  be  upon  me  !  " 

"  Xot  so,  Madame.  It  is  therefore  that 
I  came  he?e,"  said  Martin,  deferentially, 
to  the  little  fuming,  impatient  creature  : 
"  Madame  will  be  far  safer  close  at  hand 
while  the  pursuit  and  search  are  going 
on.  But  she  must  not  stay  here.  This 
farm  is  the  first  place  they  will  come  to, 
while  they  will  never  suspect  mine,  and 
my  good  woman  Lucette  will  be  proud 
to  keep  watch  for  her.  Madame  knows 
that  the  place  is  full  of  shrubs  and 
thickets,  where  one  half  of  an  ai;u; 
might  spend  a  fine  day  in  looking  loa- 
the other." 

"  And  at  night  you  will  get  together 
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the    men    and    convey    me  1 "     asked 
Eustacie,  eagerly. 

"  All  in  good  time,  Madame.  Now 
she  must  be  off,  ere  the  holy  mothers 
be  astir.  I  have  brought  an  ass  for  her 
to  ride." 

Eustacie  had  no  choice  but  compliance. 
None  of  the  Orchard  family  could  go 
with  her,  as  it  was  needful  that  they 
should  stay  at  home  and  appear  as  un- 
concerned as  possible ;  but  they  pro- 
mised to  meet  her  at  the  hour  and  place 
to  be  appointed,  and  if  possible  to  bring 
Veronique. 

Eating  a  piece  of  rye-bread  as  she 
went,  Eustacie,  in  her  grey  cloak,  rode 
under  Martin's  guardianship  along  the 
deep  lanes,  just  budding  with  spring, 
in  the  chill  dewiness  before  sunrise. 
She  was  silent,  and  just  a  little  sullen, 
for  she  had  found  stout  shrewd  Martin 
less  easy  to  talk  over  than  the  admiring 
Blaise,  and  her  spirit  was  excessively 
chafed  by  the  tardiness  of  her  retainers. 
But  the  sun  rose  and  cleared  away  all 
clouds  of  temper,  the  cocks  crew,  the 
sheep  bleated,  and  fresh  morning  sounds 
met  her  ear,  and  seemed  to  cheer  and 
fill  her  with  hope ;  and  in  some  com- 
punction for  her  want  of  graciousness, 
she  thanked  Martin,  and  praised  his  ass 
with  a  pretty  cordiality  that  would  have 
fully  compensated  for  her  displeasure, 
even  if  the  honest  man  had  been  sensible 
of  it. 

He  halted  under  the  lee  of  a  barn, 
and  gave  a  low  whistle.  At  the  sound, 
Lucette,  a  brown,  sturdy  young  woman 
with  a  red  handkerchief  over  her  head, 
and  another  over  her  shoulders,  came 
running  round  the  corner  of  the  barn, 
and  whispered  eagerly  under  her  breath, 
"  Ah  !  Madame,  Madame,  what  an 
honour!"  kissing  Eustacie's  hand  with 
all  her  might  as  she  spoke  ;  "  but,  alas  ! 
I  fear  Madame  cannot  come  into  the 
house.  The  questing  Brother  Francois 
— plague  upon  him — has  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  drop  in  to  breakfast.  I 
longed  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
but  it  might  have  brought  suspicion 
down." 

"  Eight,  good  woman,"  said  Martin  ; 
"  but  what  shall  Madame  do  1  It  is  broad 


day,   and   no   longer   safe   to   run   the 
lanes  ! " 

"  Give  me  a  distaff,"  said  Eustacie, 
rising  to  the  occasion,  "I  will  go  to 
that  bushy  field,  and  herd  the  cows." 

Madame  was  right,  the  husband 
and  wife  unwillingly  agreed.  There,  in 
her  peasant  dress,  in  the  remote  field, 
sloping  up  into  a  thick  wood,  she  was 
unlikely  to  attract  attention ;  and  though 
the  field  was  bordered  on  one  side  by 
the  lane  leading  to  the  road  to  Paris,  it 
was  separated  from  it  by  a  steep  bank, 
crowned  by  one  of  the  thick  hedgerow,- 
characteristic  of  the  Bocage. 

Here,  then,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
her,  seated  011  a  stone  beneath  a  thorn- 
bush,  distaff  in  hand,  with  bread,  cheese, 
and  a  pitcher  of  milk  for  her  provisions,- 
and  three  or  four  cows  grazing  before 
her.  From  the  higher  ground  below  the 
wood  of  ash  and  hazel,  she  could  see 
the  undulating  fields  and  orchards,  a  few 
houses,  and  that  inhospitable  castle  of 
her  own. 

She  had  spent  many  a  drearier  day 
in  the  convent  than  this,  in  the  free  sun 
and  air,  with  the  feeling  of  liberty,  and 
unbounded  hopes  founded  on  this  first 
success.  She  told  her  beads  diligently, 
trusting  that  the  tale  of  devotions  for 
her  husband's  spirit  would  be  equally 
made  up  in  the  field  as  in  the  churcL. 
and  intently  all  day  were  her  ears  and 
eyes  on  the  alert.  Once  Lucette  visited 
her,  to  bring  her  a  basin  of  porridge,  and 
to  tell  her  that  all  the  world  at  the  con- 
vent was  in  confusion,  that  messenger? 
had  been  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and 
that  M.  le  Chevalier  had  ridden  out  him- 
self in  pursuit ;  but  they  should  scan 
hear  all  about  it,  for  Martin  was  pre- 
tending to  be  amongst  the  busiest,  and 
he  would  know  how  to  turn  them  away. 
Again,  much  later  in  the  day,  Martin 
came  striding  across  the  field,  and  had 
just  reached  heT,  as  she  sat  in  the  hedge- 
row, when  the  great  dog  who  followed 
him  pricked  his  ears,  and  a  tramping 
and  jingling  was  audible  in  the  distance 
in  the  lane.  Eustacie  held  up  her  finger,. 
her  eyes  dilating. 

"It  must  be  M.  le  Chevalier  return- 
ing. Madame  must  wait  a  little  longer. 
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I  must  be  at  home,  or  they  may  send 
out  to  seek  me  here,  and  that  would  be 
ruin.  I  will  return  as  soon  as  it  is  safe,  if 
Madame  will  hide  herself  in  the  hedge- 
row." 

Into  the  hedgerow  accordingly  crept 
Eustacie,  cowering  close  to  a  holly-tree 
at  the  very  summit  of  the  bank,  and  led 
by  a  strange  fascination  to  choose  a  spot 
where,  unseen  herself,  she  could  gaze 
down  on  the  party  who  came  clanking 
along  the  hollow  road  beneath.  Nearer, 
nearer  they  came ;  and  she  shuddered, 
with  more  of  passion  than  of  fear,  as 
she  beheld,  not  only  her  uncle  in  his 
best  well-preserved  green  suit,  but  Kar- 
cisse,  muddy  with  riding,  though  in  his 
court  braveries.  Suddenly  they  came 
to  a  halt  close  beneath  her  !  Was  she 
detected1?  Ah!  just  below  was  the 
spot  where  the  road  to  the  convent 
parted  from  the  road  to  the  farm ;  and, 
as  Martin  had  apprehended,  they  were 
stopping  for  him.  The  Chevalier  ordered 
one  of  the  armed  men  behind  him  to  ride 
up  to  the  farm  and  summon  Martin  to 
speak  with  him  ;  and  then  he  and  his 
son,  while  waiting  under  the  holly-bush, 
continued  their  conversation. 

"  So  that  is  the  state  of  things  !  A 
fine  overthrow  ! "  quoth  Narcisse. 

"  Bah  !  not  at  all.  She  will  soon  be 
in  our  hands  again.  I  have  spoken  with, 
or  written  to,  every  governor  of  the 
cities  she  must  pass  through,  and  not 
one  will  abet  the  little  runaway.  At  the 
first  barrier  she  is  ours." 

"  Et  puis  ?  " 

tl  Oh,  we  shall  have  her  mild  as  a 
sheep."  (Eustacie set  her  teeth.)  "Every 
one  will  be  in  the  same  story,  that  her 
marriage  was  a  nullity ;  she  cannot  choose 
but  believe,  and  can  only  be  thankful 
that  we  overlook  the  escapade  and  re- 
habilitate her." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  uncle,"  almost 
uttered  his  unseen  auditor. 

"  Well !  There  is  too  much  land  down 
here  to  throw  away  ;  but  .the  affair  has 
become  horribly  complicated  and  dis- 
tasteful." 

"  No  such  thing.  All  the  easier.  She 
can  no  longer  play  the  spotless  saint — 
get  weak-minded  priests  on  her  side — 


be  all  for  strict  convents.  No,  no  ;  her 
time  for  that  is  past !  Shut  her  up,  with 
trustworthy  persons  from  whom  she  will 
hear  nothing  from  without,  and  she  will 
understand  her  case.  The  child  1  It  will 
scarce  be  born  alive,  or  at  any  rate  she 
need  not  know  whether  it  is.  Then, 
with  no  resource,  no  hope,  what  can  she 
do  but  be  too  thankful  for  pardon,  and 
as  glad  to  conceal  the  past  as  we  could 
wish  ?" 

Eustacie  clenched  her  fist.  Had  a 
pistol  been  within  her  reach,  the 
speaker's  tenure  of  life  had  been  short ! 
She  was  no  chastened,  self-restrained, 
forgiving  saint,  the  poor  little  thing, 
only  a  hot-tempered,  generous,  keenly- 
sensitive  being,  well  nigh  a  child  in 
years  and  in  impulses,  though  with  the 
instincts  of  a  mother  awakening  within 
her,  and  of  a  mother  who  heard  the  life 
of  her  unborn  babe  plotted  against.  She 
was  absolutely  forced  to  hold  her  lips 
together,  to  repress  the  sobbing  scream 
of  fury  that  came  to  her  throat ;  and  the 
struggles  with  her  gasping  breath,  the 
surging  of  the  blood  in  her  ears,  hindered 
her  from  hearing  or  seeing  anything  for 
some  seconds,  though  she  kept  her 
station.  By  the  time  her  perceptions 
had  cleared  themselves,  Martin,  cap  in. 
hand,  was  in  the  lane  below,  listening 
deferentially  to  the  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  assuring  him  that  inquiry  had  been 
made,  and  a  guard  carefully  set  at  the 
barriers  of  all  the  cities  round,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  fugitive  could 
have  passed  those,  or  be  able  to  do 
so.  She  must  certainly  be  hidden  some- 
where near  home,  and  Martin  had  better 
warn  all  his  friends  against  hiding  her, 
unless  they  wished  to  be  hung  up  on  the 
thresholds  of  their  burning  farmsteads. 
Martin  bowed,  and  thought  the  felloAvs 
would  know  their  own  interest  and 
Mademoiselle's  better. 

"Well,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "we 
nmst  begin  without  loss  of  time.  My 
son  has  brought  down  a  set  of  fellows 
here,  who  are  trained  to  ferret  out 
heretics.  Not  a  runaway  weasel  could 
escape  them  !  We  will  set  them  on  as 
soon  as  ever  they  have  taken  a  bit  of 
supper  up  there  at  the  chateau ;  and  do 
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you  come  up  with  us  just  to  show  them 
the  way  across  to  Leonard's.  That's  no 
'unlikely  place  for  her  to  lurk  in,  as  you 
•said  this  morning,  good  fellow." 

It  was  the  most  remote  farm  from 
'that  of  Martin,  and  Eustacie  felt  how 
great  were  his  services,  even  while 
she  flushed  with  anger  to  hear  him 
•speaking  of  her  as  Mademoiselle.  He 
•was  promising  to  follow  immediately  to 
the  castle,  to  meet  ces  Messieurs  there 
almost  as  soon  as  they  could  arrive,  hut 
•excusing  himself  from  accompanying 
them,  by  the  need  of  driving  home  the 
big  bull,  whom  no  one  else  could 
manage. 

They  consented,  and  rode  on.  Martin 
watched  them  out  of  sight,  then  sprang 
xip  by  some  stepping  stones  in  the  bank, 
a  little  below  where  Eustacie  sat,  and 
came  crackling  through  the  boughs  to 
where  she  was  crouching  down,  with 
tierce  glittering  eyes  and  panting  breath, 
like  a  wild  animal  ready  to  spring. 

"  Madame  has  heard,"  said  Martin 
under  his  breath. 

"  If  I  have  heard  !  Oh  that  I  were 
a  man,  to  slay  them  where  they  stood  ! 
Martin,  Martin  !  you  will  not  betray  me. 
Some  day  we  will  reward  you." 

"  Madame  need  not  have  said  that  to 
me,"  said  Martin,  rather  hurt.  "  I  am 
only  thinking  what  she  can  do.  Alas  ! 
I  fear  that  she  must  remain  in  this 
covert  till  it  is  dark,  for  these  men's 
eyes  are  all  on  the  alert.  At  dark,  I  or 
Lucette  will  come  and  find  a  shelter  for 
her  for  the  night." 

Long,  long,  then,  did  Eustacie  sit, 
muffled  in  her  grey  cloak,  shrinking 
together  to  shelter  herself  from  the  sun- 
set chill  of  early  spring,  but  shuddering 
more  with  horror  than  with  cold,  as  the 
cruel  cold-blooded  words  she  had  heard 
recurred  to  her,  and  feeling  as  if  she 
were  fast  within  a  net,  every  outlet 
guarded  against  her,  and  search  every- 
where ;  yet  still  with  the  indomitable 
determination  to  dare  and  suffer  to  the 
utmost  ere  that  which  was  dearer  than 
her  own  life  should  come  into  peril  from 
her  enemies. 

The  twilight  closed  in,  the  stars  came 
out,  sounds  of  life  died  away,  and  still 
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she  sat  on,  becoming  almost  torpid  in 
the  cold  darkness,  until  at  length  she 
heard  the  low  call  of  Lucette,  "Madame! 
Ah  f  la  pauvre  Madame."  She  started 
up,  so  stiff  that  she  could  hardly  move, 
and  only  guided  by  the  voice  to  feel  her 
way  through  the  hedgerow  in  the  right 
direction.  Another  moment,  and  Lu- 
cette's  warm  arms  had  received  her  ;  and 
she  was  guided,  scarce  knowing  how  or 
where,  in  cautious  silence  to  the  farm- 
yard, and  into  the  house,  where  a  most 
welcome  sight,  a  huge  fire,  blazed  cheer- 
fully on  the  hearth,  and  Martin  himself 
held  open  the  door  for  her.  The  other 
occupants  of  the  kitchen  were  the  sleep- 
ing child  in  its  wooden  cradle,  some 
cocks  and  hens  upon  the  rafters,  and  a 
big  sheep-dog  before  the  fire. 

The  warmth,  and  the  chicken  that 
Lucette  had  killed  and  dressed,  brought 
the  colour  back  to  the  exhausted 
wanderer's  cheek  ;  and  enabled  her 
again  to  hold  council  for  her  safety.  It 
was  plain,  as  Martin  had  found  in  con- 
versation with  the  men-at-arms,  that 
precautions  had  been  taken  against 
her  escaping  in  any  of  the  directions 
where  she  might  hope  to  have  reached 
friends.  Alone  she  could  not  go,  and 
any  escort  sufficient  to  protect  her  would 
assuredly  be  stopped  at  the  first  town  ; 
besides  which,  collecting  it  in  secret  was 
impossible  under  present  circumstances, 
and  it  would  be  sure  to  be  at  once  over- 
taken and  demolished  by  the  Chevalier 
Narcisse's  well-armed  followers.  Martin, 
therefore,  saw  no  alternative  but  for  her 
to  lurk  about  in  such  hiding-places  as 
her  faithful  vassals  could  afford  her, 
until  the  search  should  blow  over,  and 
the  vigilance  of  her  uncle  and  cousin 
relax.  Hope,  the  high-spirited  hope  of 
early  youth,  looked  beyond  to  indefinite 
but  infinite  possibility.  Anything  was 
better  than  the  shame  and  horror  of 
yielding,  and  Eustacie  trusted  herself 
with  all  her  heart  for  the  present,  fancy- 
ing, she  knew  not  what,  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  Vendean  fidelity  has 
often  been  tested,  and  she  made  full 
proof  of  it  among  the  lanes,  copses,  and 
homesteads  of  her  own  broad  lands. 
The  whole  country  was  a  network  of 
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deep  lanes,  sunk  between  impenetrable 
hedgerows,  inclosing  small  fields,  or- 
chards, and  thickets,  and  gently  undu- 
lating in  low  hills  and  shallow  valleys, 
interspersed  with  tall  wasp- waisted  wind- 
mills airily  waving  their  arms  on  the 
top  of  loity  masts.  It  was  partitioned 
into  small  farms,  inhabited  by  a  simple- 
hearted  peasantry,  religious  and  diligent, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  rural  wealth 
and  comfort.  Their  love  for  their  lords 
was  loyally  warm,  and  Eustacie  mono- 
polised it,  from  their  detestation  of 
her  uncle's  exactions ;  they  would  risk 
any  of  the  savage  punishments  with 
which  they  were  threatened  for  con- 
cealing her ;  and  as  one  by  one  it  was 
needful  to  take  them  into  the  secret,  so 
as  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  she  was  passed 
from  one  farm  to  another,  each  proved 
his  faithful  attachment,  and  thought 
himself  repaid  by  her  thankful  smile 
and  confiding  manner. 

The  Chevalier  and  his  son  searched 
vigorously.  On  the  slightest  suspicion, 
they  came  down  to  the  farm,  closed  up 
the  outlets,  threatened  the  owners, 
turned  out  the  house,  and  the  very 
place  they  bad  last  searched  would  be- 
come her  quarters  on  the  next  night ! 
Messages  always  had  warned  her  in 
time.  Intelligence  was  obtained  by 
Martin,  who  contrived  to  remain  a  con- 
fidential agent,  and  warnings  were  de- 
spatched to  her  by  many  a  strange 
messenger — by  little  children,  by  old 
women,  or  even  by  the  village  innocent. 

The  most  alarming  days  were  tbose 
when  she  was  not  the  avowed  object  of 
the  chase,  but  when  the  pursuit  of 
game  rendered  the  coverts  in  the  woods 
and  fields  unsafe,  and  the  hounds 
might  lead  to  her  discovery.  On  one 
of^hese  occasions  Martin  locked  her  up 
in  the  great  hayloft  of  the  convent, where 
she  could  actually  hear  the  cbants  in 
the  chapel,  and  distinguish  the  chatter 
of  the  lay-sisters  in  the  yard.  Another 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  sacristan, 
he  bestowed  her  in  the  great  seigneurial 
tribune  (or  squire's  pew)  in  the  village 
church,  a  tall  carved  box,  where  she 
was  completely  hidden ;  and  the  only 
time  when  she  had  failed  to  obtain  warn- 


ing beforehand,  she  stood  kneading 
bread  at  a  tub  in  Martin's  cottage,  while 
the  hunt  passed  by,  and  a  man-at-arms 
looked  in  and  questioned  the  master  on 
the  last  traces  of  the  runaway. 

It  was  seldom  possible  to  see  Mere 
Perrine,  who  was  carefully  watched, 
under  the  conviction  that  she  must 
know  where  her  nursling  was ;  but 
one  evening  Veronique  ventured  up  to 
Martin's  farm,  trusting  to  tidings  that 
the  gentlemen  had  ridden  to  Saumur. 
It  had  been  a  wet  .day,  but  the  woods 
had  been  Eustacie's  only  secure  har- 
bour j  and  when,  in  a  bright  evening 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  from  be- 
neath the  clouds,  Veronique  came  in 
sight  of  her  Lady,  the  Queen's  fa- 
vourite, it  was  to  see  her  leading  by  a 
string  a  little  shaggy  cow,  with  a  bell 
round  its  neck,  her  grey  cloak  huddled 
round  her,  though  dank  with  wet,  a 
long  lock  of  black  hair  streaming  over 
her  brow,  her  garments  clinging  with 
damp,  her  bare  ankles  scratched  with 
tborns,  her  heavy  sabots  covered  with 
mire,  her  cheeks  pale  with  cold  and 
wet. 

The  contrast  overwhelmed  poor  Ve- 
ronique. She  dropped  on  her  knees, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
and  declaring  that  this  was  what  the 
Abbess  had  feared  ;  her  Lady  was  fast 
killing  herself. 

"  Hush  !  Veronique,"  said  Eustacie ; 
"  that  is  all  folly.  I  am  wet  and  weary 
now,  but  oh  !  if  you  knew  how  much 
sweeter  to  me  life  is  now  than  it  was, 
shut  up  down  there,  with  my  fears. 
See,"  and  she  held  up  a  bunch  of  purple 
pasque-flowers  and  wood-sorrel,  "  this  is 
what  I  found  in  the  wood,  growing  out 
of  a  rugged  old  dead  root ;  and  just  by, 
sheltered  by  the  threefold  leaves  of  the 
alleluia- flower,  was  a  bird's  nest,  the 
mother- bird  on  her  eggs,  watching  me 
with  the  wise  black  eye  that  saw  I 
would  not  hurt  her.  And  it  brought 
back  the  words  I  had  heard  long  ago,  of 
the  good  God  caring  for  the  sparrows  ; 
and  I  knew  He  would  care  the  more  for 
me  and  mine,  because  I  have  not  where 
to  lay  my  head." 

"  Alas  !  "   sobbed   Veronique,    "  now 
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she  is  getting  to  be  a  saint  outright. 
She  will  be  sure  to  die  !  Ah,  Madame 
— dear  Madame !  do  but  listen  to  me. 
If  you  did  but  know  how  Madame  do 
Bellaise  is  afflicting  herself  on  your 
account !  She  sent  for  me — ah  !  do  not 
be  angry,  dear  Lady  ! " 

"  I  wish  to  hear  nbthing  about  her," 
said  Eustacie. 

"  Nay,  listen,  de  grace — one  moment, 
Madame  !  She  has  wept,  she  has  feared 
for  you,  all  the  lay- sisters  say  so.  She 
takes  no  pleasure  in  hawking,  nor  in 
visiting ;  and  she  did  not  eat  more  than, 
six  of  Sosur  Bernardino's  best  conserves. 
She  does  nothing  but  watch  for  tidings 
of  Madame.  And  she  sent  for  me,  as  I 
told  you,  and  conjured  me,  if  I  knew 
where  you  were,  or  had  any  means  of 
finding  out,  to  implore  you  to  trust  to 
her.  She  will  swear  on  all  the  relics  in 
the  chapel  never  to  give  a  hint  to  Mes- 
sieurs les  Chevaliers  if  only  you  would 
trust  her,  and  not  slay  yourself  with  all 
this  dreadful  wandering." 

"  Never ! "  said  Eustacie  ;  "  she  said 
too  much ! " 

"  Ah  !  but  she  declares  that,  had  she 
known  the  truth,  she  never  would  have 
said  that.  Ah,  yes,  Madame,  the  Abbess 
is  good  ! "  And  Veronique,  holding  her 
mistress's  cloak  to  secure  a  hearing, 
detailed  the  Abbess'  plan  for  lodging 
her  niece  in  secret  apartments  within 
the  thickness  of  the  convent  walls, 
where  Mere  Perrine  could  be  with  her, 


and  every  sacred  pledge  should  be  given 
that  could  remove  her  fears. 

"And  could  they  make  me  believe 
them,  so  that  the  doubt  and  dread  would 
not  kill  me  in  themselves  ? "  said  Eus- 
tacie. 

"  But  it  is  death — certain  death,  as 
it  is.  Oh,  if  Madame  would  hear 
reason  ! — but  she  is  so  headstrong  !  She 
will  grieve  when  it  is  too  late  !  " 

"Listen,  Veronique.  I  have  a  far 
better  plan.  The  sacristan  has  a  sister 
who  weaves  red  handkerchiefs  at  Choi- 
let.  She  will  receive  me,  and  keep  me 
as  long  as  there  is  need.  Martin  is  to 
take  me  in  his  cart  when  he  carries  the 
hay  to  the  garrison.  I  shall  be  well 
hidden,  and  within,  reach  of  your 
mother.  And  then,  when  my  son  is 
once  come — then  all  will  be  well !  The 
peasants  will  rise  in  behalf  of  their 
young  Lord,  though  not  for  a  poor  help- 
less woman.  No  one  will  dare  to  dis- 
pute his  claim,  when  I  have  appealed  to 
the  King;  and  then,  Veronique,  you  shall 
come  back  to  me,  and  all  will  be  well!" 

Veronique  only  began  to  wail  aloud 
at  her  mistress'  obstinacy.  Martin 
came  up,  and  rudely  silenced  her,  and 
said  afterwards  to  his  wife,  "  Have  a 
care  !  That  girl  has — I  verily  believe 
— betrayed  her  Lady  once ;  and  if  she 
do  not  do  so  again,  from  pure  pity  and 
faintness  of  heart,  I  shall  be  much 
surprised." 

To  be  continued. 
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THREE  MEETINGS. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OP    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 

OH  the  happy  meeting  from  over  the  sea; 
When  I  love  my  friend  and  my  friend  loves  me : 
And  we  stand  face  to  face,  and  for  letters  read 
There  are  endless  words  to  be  heard  and  said, 
With  a  glance  between,  shy,  anxious,  half-strange, 
As  if  asking,  "Say  now,  is  there  aught  of  change?" 
Till  we  both  settle  down  as  we  used  to  be — 
Since  I  love  my  friend  and  my  friend  loves  me. 

Oh  the  blissful  meeting  of  lovers  true, 

Against  whom  fate  has  done  all  that  fate  could  do ; 

And  then  dropped,  conquered : — while  over  those  slain 

Dead  years  of  anguish,  parting,  and  pain, 

Hope  lifts  her  banner,  gay,  gallant,  and  fair, 

Untainted,  untorn,  in  the  balmy  air : 

And  the  heaven  of  the  future,  golden  and  bright, 

Arches  above  them — God  guards  the  right ! 

But  oh  for  the  meeting  to  come  one  day, 
When  the  spirit  slips  out  of  its  house  of  clay; 
When  the  standers-by,  with  a  pitying  sign, 
Shall  softly  cover  this  face  of  mine, 
And  I  leap — whither,  ah !  who  can  know  ? 
But  outward,  onward,  as  spirits  must  go : — 
Until  eye  to  eye,  without  fear,  I  see 
God,  and  my  lost,  as  they  see  me. 
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THE    ABYSSINIAN    EXPEDITION. 

BY   CLEMENT  R,    MARKHAM,   P.R.G.S.    SECRETARY   TO   THE   ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY,   AND   GEOGRAPHER  TO   THE  EXPEDITION. 


1. 


PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS. 

NEVER  was  the  cause  of  quarrel  more 
just,  nor  the  work  to  be  done  more 
distinctly  marked  out,  than  in  this 
British  expedition  against  the  robber 
who  detains  an  English  consul  and  his 
secretary,  and  the  whole  suite  of  an 
English  mission,  in  chains,  in  the  heart 
of  Abyssinia.  Seldom,  so  far  as  we  can 
yet  judge,  was  a  task  of  this  nature 
more  feasible. 

But  in  October  1867,  when  the  re- 
connoitring party  arrived  on  the  coast, 
all  had  to  be  learned.  A  waterless  desert 
was  said  to  intervene  between  the  sea 
and  an  almost  inaccessible  range  of 
mountains,  beyond  which  the  plateau 
of  Abyssinia  was  represented  as  offering 
still  more  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
advance  of  an  army,  through  a  hostile 
and  warlike  population.  Colonel  Mere- 
wether,  with  ColonelPhayre,the  Quarter- 
master-general of  the  Bombay  army,  and 
Colonel  Wilkins  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  nature  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  encountered,  to  select  a  spot  for  the 
disembarkation  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  to  explore  the  passes  leading  to 
the  Abyssinian  plateau,  and  to  establish 
a  footing  in  the  country,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  of 
12,000  men,  which  was  destined  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  captives. 

The  labours  of  the  members  of  the 
reconnoitring  party  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  months  from  the  early 
part  of  October  18G7,  to  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Eobert  Napier  on  the  second  day  of 
18 68;  and  right  well  have  they  done 
their  work.  Colonel  Merewether,  as 


political  resident  at  Aden,  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  negotiations  for 
the  release  of  the  captives;  he  had  already 
explored  portions  of  the  coast-country 
near  Massowah,1  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  previous  history  of 
the  question;  while  his  energy  as  an 
administrator,  and  his  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator, had  been  fully  tested  and  proved 
at  Aden.  He  has  been  most  ably  sup- " 
ported  in  his  arduous  reconnaissances 
by  Colonels  Phayre  and  Wilkins,  and 
by  the  officers  who  have  served  under 
them.  M.  Munzinger,  the  acting  vice- 
consul  at  Massowah,  and  that  venerable 
and  indefatigable  missionary,  Dr.  Krapf, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  the  people,  have  also  rendered 
invaluable  service. 

The  point  of  disembarkation  for  a 
force  destined  to  advance  on  to  the 
Abyssinian  plateau,  should  clearly  be 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  passes  lead- 
ing into  the  interior,  where  the  distance 
across  the  hot  and  waterless  coast-plain 
is  shortest ;  and  the  reconnoitring  party 
had  little  hesitation  in  pitching  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Annesley  Bay,  near 
the  modern  village  of  Zulla,  as  the  most 
suitable  spot.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  this  point  is  very  much  nearer 
the  passes  into  the  interior  than  Mas- 
sowah, or  any  other  port,  while  they  all 
equally  share  the  disadvantages  of  heat 
and  want  of  water. 

That  the  port  thus  selected  was  the 
best  to  be  found  on  this  inhospitable 
coast,  has  been  well  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Here  it  was  that  the  holy 
Abyssinian  king,  Caleb,  in  the  sixth 
century,  assembled  a  fleet  at  the  request 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  to  invade 

1  This  name  would  be  more  correctly  spelt 
Mas&wws'. 
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Yemen  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
persecuted  Christians.  Here,  a  few  cen- 
turies earlier,  those  greatest  of  all  mer- 
chant princes,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
established  the  emporium  of  their  trade 
with  Axum.  A  few  broken  columns 
and  capitals  of  a  black  volcanic  stone, 
on  some  mounds  within  four  miles  of 
the  British  camp,  mark  the  site  of  an- 
cient Adulis.  In  later  times,  through 
the  stupidity  of  the  Turks,  the  port  of 
Massowah  has  taken  the  place  of  Adulis, 
as  the  gate  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  distance 
between  the  point  of  disembarkation  and 
the  entrance  to  the  passes  has  thus  been 
trebled.  Colonel  Merewether  wisely  re- 
verted to  the  ancient  port. 

From  the  sea  the  view  is  pleasant 
enough.  A  rich  green  plain  appears  to 
stretch  out  from  the  shore  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  which  rise  up,  ridge 
above  ridge,  into  the  clouds,  in  imposing 
masses.  But  on  landing  all  pleasant 
impressions  are  at  once  dissipated.  The 
plain  proves  to  be  an  arid  waste  of  soft 
sand,  intersected  by  dry  watercourses, 
and  the  deceptive  green  is  composed  of 
thickets  of  salt  bushes,  interspersed 
with  the  thorny  acacia  and  the  blistering 
calotropis ;  yet  this  uninviting  region 
is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Shohos,  a  spare, 
small-boned,  dark  race,  with  woolly 
hair,  bat  with  good  and  not  unfrequently 
handsome  features.  A  cloth  round  the 
loins  and  a  cotton  toga  is  their  only 
clothing,  but  they  are  invariably  armed 
with  a  curved  sword,  worn  on  the  right 
side,  a  spear,  club,  and  leathern  shield. 
They  live  in  villages,  or  dispersed  near 
wells,  and  possess  cattle  of  a  diminutive 
breed,  donkeys,  sheep,  and  goats.  It 
must  be  added  that,  when  uninfluenced 
by  fear,  they  are  inveterate  robbers  and 
murderers. 

The  spot  selected  for  disembarkation 
is  close  to  the  point  where  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Hadas  reaches  the  sea,  and  the 
camp  is  called  Mulkutto,  after  a  dry 
well  about  a  mile  inland.  The  principal 
drawback  to  this  port  was  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  the  water  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from,  the  beach,  al- 
though the  anchorage  for  shipping  in 
the  bay  is  excellent.  The  absence  of 


all  stones  on  the  beach  increased  the 
difficulty  of   providing   for  this  draw- 
back ;  but  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  that  splendid  corps, 
the  Bombay  Sappers,  rapidly  overcame 
all  obstacles.     Stones  were  brought  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  now 
there  is  a  well-built  substantial  landing 
pier,    nearly   400   yards   long,   with   a 
tramway,  which  will  soon  be  continued 
as  a  railway  right  across  the  plain  to  the 
foot   of   the   mountains.     Immediately 
on  landing,   the    surrounding   country 
was  carefully  examined  for  water.     It 
was  ascertained  that  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Hadas  torrent,   after    coming   down   a 
mountain-gorge   from   south  to   north, 
turned  sharp  to  the  east,  and  traversed 
the  plain  to  the  sea;  and  that  the  bed 
of  the  Alliguddy,    flowing   through   a 
gorge  from  the  west,  joined  the  Hadas 
soon  after  both  entered  the  plain.     The 
only  water  in  these   torrent  beds  was 
found  at  Weeah  on  the  Alliguddy,  and 
at  Hadoda  on  the  Hadas,  both  near  the  ' 
point  where  the  two  beds  unite,  and  3  ^ 
miles  from  each  other.     Subsequently, 
a  larger  supply  was  discovered  in  wells  in 
the  bed  of  the  Nebhaguddy  torrent,  at 
a  place   called   Komayli,   about    eight 
miles    south    of   Hadoda.     But    these 
scanty  supplies  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  camp  at  Mulkutto, 
and,  although  they  might  be  useful  as 
points  to  which  horses  and  mules  could 
be  sent,  it  was  evident  that  the  camp 
must  be  dependent  on  the  shipping  for 
water  until  condensers  were  established 
on   the   beach.     The   steamers   in   the 
anchorage  were  accordingly  set  to  work 
to  condense,  and  on  the  arrival  of  H.M.S. 
Satellite,  at  the  end  of  October,  Captain 
Edge  established  some  system  in   the 
supply  of  water  for  the  camp,  as  well 
as  for  the  mules  and  horses. 

After  forming  the  camp  at  Mulkutto, 
Colonel  Merewether  considered  that  it 
would  be  important  to  explore  the  coast- 
country  to  the  southward,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  another 
available  point  of  disembarkation  with  a 
practicable  pass  into  the  interior,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hawakil  Bay.  As 
the  march  of  the  army  would  probably 
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GENERAL  MAP. 


NOTE. — The  General  Map,  No.  1,  includes  all  the  divisions  of  Abyssinia 
mentioned  in  the  paper ;  the  details  relating  to  the  parts  explored  by  the 
Expedition  are  delineated  in  Map  No.  2,  which  represents  those  parts  on  a 
larger  scale,  according  to  the  surveys  of  the  Quartermaster- General's  Staff. 


be  in  a  southerly  direction,  parallel  to 
the  coast,  it  would  be  an  evident  advan- 
tage to  open  up  a  route  by  which  sup- 
plies might  be  sent  up  frorn  the  sea  at  a 
point  at  some  distance  to  the  southward 
of  Mullmtto.  Accordingly,  the  recon- 
noitring party  started  on  their  enter- 
prising expedition  into  a  totally  un- 
known country  on  the  18th  of  October, 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  101 
to  1 10°  Fahr.  After  travelling  for  several 
days  over  a  dreary  succession  of  arid 
plains,  rocky  mountain  spurs,  and  up 
dry  torrent-beds,  where  on  all  sides 
there  was  evidence  of  former  violent 
volcanic  action,  the  party  reached  the 
banks  of  a  river  called  the  Ragolay,  a 
clear-running  stream  of  excellent  water, 
flowing  through  an  alluvial  plain  bounded 
on  either  side  by  high  hills.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  Ragolay 
receives  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Abyssinian  water- 
shed from  Senafe  as  far  as  Atebidera  or 


Atsbi,  which  unites   into   four  or  five 
tributaries ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  up 
each   of  these   there   must   be  a  pass, 
though  whether  the  gorges   are   prac- 
ticable is  a  question  which  remained  to 
be   cleared  up   by  future   exploration. 
But    the    point    at   which   the    party 
reached    the    Eagolay    was    forty-nine 
miles  from  the  sea ;  and  after  flowing 
for  a  few  miles    further,   the    stream 
reaches  a  point  which  is  193  feet  below 
the  sea-level,  where  it  disappears  under 
the  united  action  of  the  thirsty  sand  and 
the  intense   heat   of   the   sun.      Here 
Colonel  Merewether  reached  the  verge 
of  that  vast  salt  plain  which  has  been  so 
graphically  described  by  the  Portuguese 
Patriarch    Alfonzo    Mendez,    and    by 
Father    Lobo,    his    companion,   whose 
quaint  narrative,  in  an  English  dress, 
was  the   first   published  work   of  Dr. 
Johnson.     The  ground  was  white  with 
incrustations  of  salt,  and  the  desert  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  far  as  the  eye 
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could  reach.  Beyond  this  point,  then, 
there  was  no  hope  of  discovering  a  new 
route  into  the  interior,  and  by  the  Rago- 
lay  alone  could  such  a  road  as  would  he 
of  any  practical  use  he  expected  to  be 
found.  Yet  even  as  regards  that  stream, 
a  waterless  region,  forty-nine  miles  in 
width,  extends  between  it  and  the  sea. 
The  reconnoitring  party  marched  from 
the  Eagolay  to  the  shores  of  Hawakil 
Bay,  whence  they  were  taken  in  a  steamer 
to  Mulkutto,  after  an  unusually  severe 
journey,  extending  over  ten  days,  in  a 
wild  and  unknown  region,  with  a  blazing 
tropical  sun  over  their  heads,  and  in  a 
temperature  the  intense  heat  of  which 
was  almost  insupportable. 

Thus  ended  the  month  of  October. 
Towards   the   end   of  it  the  advanced 
brigade  arrived,  consisting  of  the  10th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Field  ;  the  3d  Bombay  Cavalry 
tinder  Colonel  Graves,  an  old  warrior  of 
the  AfFgban  Campaign  ;  and  the  moun- 
tain train.    The  brigade  was  commanded 
by   Colonel   Field.      The   3d   Cavalry 
were  sent  out  at  once  toHadoda,  and  were 
afterwards  moved   to  Weeah — a  more 
open  spot,  and  where  the  water  supply 
is  better.    Camels  were  supplied  by  con- 
tract with  one  Hasan  'Ali  from  Aden, 
who  agreed  to  deliver  them,  with  drivers, 
at  Es.  210  each;  and  Mr.  Haussmann, 
the  companion  of  Dr.  Krapf,  was  sent 
to  procure  additional  supplies  from  Kas- 
sala.     On  the  29th  a  transport  arrived 
with  325  mules  from  Suez,  out  of  the 
8,000  which  were  to  be  bought  up  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East, 
and   despatched  through  Egypt ;    and 
during  the  months  of  November  and 
December  other  shiploads  of  mules  con- 
tinued to  arrive  from  Suez  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.     It  was  then  that  the  first 
signs  of  mismanagement  began  to  appear. 
The  mules  arrived  without  any  pack- 
saddles  or  other  equipments,  which  were 
to  follow  at  some  indefinite  time.     The 
halters  were  of  rope  instead  of  chain,  so 
that  the  mules  bit  through  them,  and 
wandered  at  will  over  a  plain  without 
water  or  forage.      The  men  who  were 
sent  as  muleteers  were  the  vilest  sweep- 
ings of  Eastern  cities ;  no   one   could 


understand  their  various  languages,  and 
they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  their  busi- 
ness.    Soon  after  they  arrived  the  great 
majority  deserted  in  a  body,  and  went 
to  Massowah.  The  mules  were  left  with- 
out attendance  of  any  kind,  and  they 
soon  began  to  die  by  scores.  The  stench 
became  intolerable,   and   the   sight   of 
half-starved  survivors,  occasionally  met 
with  on  the  plain,  most  pitiable.  Water 
was  supplied  in  a  large  trough  on  the 
beach,  into  which  it  was  pumped  from 
tanks;     and     during     November    the 
struggle   for  it   was   desperate   at    the 
hours     of     distribution.      The     beasts 
crowded  and  fought  wildly  for  a  place, 
and  even  men  were  seen  to  put  their 
mouths   into    the    trough,   and    drink 
eagerly    beside    beasts    known    to    be 
diseased,  and  whose  nostrils  were  actu- 
ally running  from  the  effects  of  glanders. 
A  form  of  this  disease,  most  sudden  and 
rapid  in  its  attack,  was  found  to  be  pre- 
valent on  the  coast-plain.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  horses  of  the   3d  Cavalry 
died  off  very  rapidly  ;   all  horses  and 
mules  appeared  to  be  very  liable  to  its 
attacks,  and  the  consequences  threatened 
tq  be  very  serious.     Meanwhile,  stores 
and  men  continued  to   arrive  at  Mul- 
kutto, and  the  place  assumed  a  busy  and 
striking  appearance.     The  best  building 
was  erected   by   Captain  Edge,  to   be 
used  as  a  store  and  naval  office ;  other 
timber  buildings  were  run  up  by  the 
Commissariat  Department ;  a  bazaar,  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  to  an  Indian 
force,    soon   appeared;   great  heaps   of 
forage  and  other  stores  accumulated  near 
the  pier,  and  rows  of  tents  completed 
this  rapidly-formed  seaport.  Huge  white 
bullocks,  and  a  gang  of  women   from 
Bombay,  who  were  engaged  as  grinders 
of  corn  for  the  Sepoys,  and  who  might 
be  seen  walking  about  and  balancing 
brass  lotas  on  their  heads,  gave  a  pecu- 
liarly Indian  look  to  the  scene.     The 
Shohos   took   very  kindly  to  what  to 
them  must  have  been  a  wonderful  state, 
of  things,  quite  beyond  anything  they, 
had  ever  dreamt  of.    They  soon  engaged 
themselves  to  work  in   gangs,  in  the. 
employ  of  the  san'itary  officer,  and  as. 
guides  and  runners  ;  but  all  the  time 
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they  were  firmly  convinced  that  these 
strangers,  who  drank  water  out  of  the 
sea  and  throve  upon  it,  were  in  league 
with  Shaitan.  The  Naib  of  Arkeeko, 
an  hereditary  chief  who  once  ruled  the 
Shohos,  and  who  still,  although  deprived 
of  all  official  position  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  possesses  great  influence, 
came  to  the  camp,  and  showed  himself 
anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the  English ; 
and  seven  of  the  Shoho  chiefs  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  protect  convoys 
from  robbers,  and  to  recover  stray  cattle, 
for  15  dollars  each  per  month. 

Having  completed  this  exploring 
work  on  the  coast,  it  became  the  duty 
of  Colonel  Merewether  and  his  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  mountain-passes, 
and  decide  upon  the  one  best  suited  for 
the  march  of  the  expeditionary  force. 
Of  these  there  are  three.  That  up  the 
bed  of  the  Alliguddy,  leading  eventually 
to  Kiaguor,  is  probably  the  best,  but  it 
debouches  on  the  plateau  too  far  to  the 
northward;  that  up  the  Hadas  bed, 
called  the  Degonta  Pass,  from  the  village 
at  its  head,  is  the  best  known ;  and  the 
third,  leading  to  Senafe,  had  not  pre- 
viously been  described  or  explored.  On. 
the  13th  of  November,  Colonel  Mere- 
wether  and  his  party  started  from 
Hadoda,  and  proceeded  up  the  bed  of 
the  Hadas  torrent  with  a  view  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Degonta 
pass.  The  road  was  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly bad  in  many  places,  and 
covered  with  boulders  and  large  stones  _; 
but  in  three  or  four  places  there  is 
running  water  which,  after  flowing  for 
some  distance,  suddenly  disappears.  The 
scenery  is  magnificent,  the  mighty  cliffs 
forming  gorges  of  unsurpassed  grandeur, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  fine 
old  sycamore  and  dahro  figs,  tamarinds, 
and  jujub-trees  replace  the  tiresome 
acacias  of  the  coast.  At  a  place  called 
Shamfaito  they  came  to  the  road  to 
Halai,  which  leaves  the  pass,  and  goes  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  Taranta  mountain. 
This  is  the  road  described  by  Bruce, 
and  which  has  been  usually  travelled 
over  by  modern  travellers.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  principal  highway  into  Abys- 
sinia, but  for  all  that  it  is  about  the 


worst  route  that  could  possibly  be 
found  in  this  range  of  mountains ;  and 
why  it  should  continue  to  be  used, 
when  there  are  excellent  passes  on  either 
side  of  it,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  any  reference  to  ordinary 
rules.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance- 
of  merchants  and  travellers  being  forced, 
by  these  perverse  people,  to  take  the 
worst  road  between  two  places.  The 
same  thing  occurs  between  Senafe  and 
Adigirat,  and  tbe  object  appears  to  be 
that  the  wayfarer  may  more  easily  be 
stopped  and  fleeced,  on  pretence  of 
exacting  dues.  The  reconnoitring  party 
left  this  route  up  the  Taranta  mountain 
on  their  right,  and  soon  reached  the  end 
of  the  pass,  at  a  place  called  Madderto, 
where  the  ascent  to  the  plateau  com- 
mences. They  found  this  ascent  to  be 
excessively  rough  and  difficult,  but 
finally  reached  the  Abyssinian  plateau, 
at  a  point  where  it  was  6,700  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  the  village  of  Tekonda  on 
a  hill  in  front,  and  an  intermediate 
plain  covered  with  barley  stubble  and 
pasturage,  where  cows  were  grazing.  T  he- 
distance  from  the  plateau  at  Tekonda 
to  the  seacoast  at  Mulkutto,  by  the  road, 
was  found  to  be  61f  miles ;  but  the 
road  was  considered  to  be  so  bad  thaty 
on  their  return  to  the  coast,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Senafe  pass  was,  without 
question,  the  best  that  could  be  selected.. 
This  new  pass  to  Senafe  had  pre- 
viously been  examined  by  Colonel  Mere- 
wether,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Phayre 
and  Wilkins,  and  M.  Munzinger,  in  the 
beginning  of  November;  and  during 
the  last  half  of  the  month  the  Sappers 
were  working  hard  at  the  only  portion 
of  it  which  offers  any  serious  obstacle. 
The  news  of  the  arrival  of  English 
troops  on  the  coast  had  now  spread 
through  Abyssinia;  and  Sir  Eobert 
Napier's  proclamation  to  the  people, 
declaring  the  sole  object  of  his  invasion 
to  be  the  liberation  of  the  captives, 
and  promising  friendship  to  the  in- 
habitants and  payment  for  all  supplies, 
had  been  widely  distributed.  It,  there- 
fore, seemed  advisable  that  the  advanced 
brigade  should  occupy  a  position  on  the 
Abyssinian  plateau,  and  come  in  actual 
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contact  with  the  Abyssinians  without 
further  delay.  Colonel  Merewether 
selected  Senafe  as  the  point  for  forming 
the  first  British  camp  in  Ahyssinia. 
Leaving  Mulkutto,  with  his  colleagues, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  the  advanced 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  10th  Bombay 
Xative  Infantry,  the  3d  Bombay  Cavalry, 
and  the  mountain  train,  encamped  on 
the  plain  of  Senafe  on  the  6th.  Colonel 
Merewether  took  this  opportunity  of 
removing  a  large  number  of  mules  from 
the  pernicious  climate  of  the  coast  to 
the  highlands,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
convey  a  tent  for  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  suitable  for  receptions,  and  other 
heavy  baggage  to  Senafe.  The  reception 
of  the  invaders  by  the  people  of  the 
country  was  most  satisfactory.  The 
elders  of  the  province  of  Akole-Kuzay, 
in  which  Senafe  is  situated,  sent  in 
letters  tendering  their  services ;  those 
of  Shumazana,  the  district  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  waited  on  Colonel  Mere- 
wether in  a  body,  to  pay  their  respects ; 
and  Prince  Kasa,  the  new  ruler  of 
Tigre,  and  now  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Abyssinia,  sent  an  envoy  with  a 
friendly  letter,  offering  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power.  The  Tigre  Envoy,  a  well- 
informed  Abyssinian  who  was  educated 
at  Bombay,  and  speaks  English  perfectly, 
named  Murcha  Wurkee,  has  since  re- 
sided at  the  camp,  by  command  of  his 
master,  in  order  that  he  may  be  at 
hand  to  assist  in  procuring  supplies, 
interpret,  and  render  other  service  to 
the  British. 

The  Senafe  pass,  by  which  the  expe- 
ditionary troops  will  enter  Abyssinia, 
merits  a  full  description.  Komayli  is  a 
station  where  there  are  wells  in  the  bed 
of  the  lsrebhaguddy  torrent,  eleven  miles 
from  Mulkutto,  and  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass.  A  railroad  will  soon  connect 
it  with  the  port.  Immediately  on  leaving 
Komayli,  the  road  enters  the  gorge  and 
winds  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  Nebha- 
guddy  torrent,  the  mountains  rising  up 
almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side. 
At  the  end  of  eight  miles  the  pass 
becomes  \  jry  narrow  at  a  place  called 
Lower  Sooroo,  where  there  is  running 
water  flowing  from  Upper  Sooroo,  a 


distance  of  about  four  miles.     The  road 
then  turns  sharp  to  the  right,  and  enters 
a  very  narrow  pass  at  Middle  Sooroo, 
not  more  than  50  to  100  feet  across, 
with   precipitous   cliffs   on   either   side 
rising  upwards  of  1,000  feet,  and  ending 
in  sharp  peaks.     The  path  is  blocked 
up  by  gigantic  boulders  of  gneiss  rock, 
heaped  together  in  wild  confusion  for 
a   distance  of  250  yards;   and  here  a 
party  of  Bombay   Sappers   is  working 
hard   at   a  road,  which  will  soon  be 
completed.  A  little  further  up,  at  Upper 
Sooroo,  the  pass  opens  again,  and  a  mule 
depot  has  been  established  in  the  open 
space.     Beyond  Upper  Sooroo  there  is 
a  distance  of  28  miles  with  no  water 
at  this  season,  except  at  one  well  called 
Undul,  about  half-way.     But  the  vege- 
tation assumes  a  more  temperate  cha- 
racter.    The  acacia  gives  place  to  grand 
old  trees   of  the  fig  tribe,  sycamores, 
peepuls,  and  dahros,  which  differ  only 
in  habit  from  the  Indian  banyan.    With 
these  grow  ths  graceful  feathery-leaved 
tamarix,  the  jujub,  and  various  mimosre. 
The  whole  distance  from  Upper  Sooroo 
to  Earaguddy,  where  the  next  running 
water  is  met  with,  is  a  gentle  ascent 
with  an  average  gradient  of  about  1  in 
40,  perfectly  fitted  for  wheeled  traffic. 
The  road  winds   up   the   pass,  in  and 
out    round   the    rocky  spurs  of    lofty 
mountains  which  tower  up  into  naked 
peaks.     The  scenery  is  indeed  glorious. 
At  about  a  mile  beyond   Undul  Well 
the  pass  opens  out  into  a  wide  space 
which  was  named  Guinea  Fowl  Plain 
by  the  first  explorers.     Here  the  first 
hol-quall  trees  are  met  with,  a  species  of 
euphorbia,  the  beauty  of  which  is  re- 
corded by  Bruce  in  his  description  of 
the  Taranta  pass.  Their  upright  branches 
clustering  close  together,  of  a  rich  Arau- 
caria  green,  certainly  present  a  fine  effect 
amongst  the  brushwood.     To  the  right 
an  opening  in  the  hills  furnishes  a  view 
of  the  table-land   of  Abyssinia,  appa- 
rently only  about  a  few  miles  off.     At 
Ptaraguddy  there  is  again  running  water, 
and    a    narrow    rocky   pass,    where    a 
Belooch  regiment  has  been  stationed  to 
improve  the  road.     This  place  is  6,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  vegetation 
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assumes  a  sub-Alpine  character.  There 
is  turf  by  the  road-side,  and  very  hand- 
some juniper  pines,  nearly  50  feet  high. 
The  hills  are  clothed  with  wild  olives, 
hol-qualls,  mimosa  bushes,  and  a  pretty 
evergreen  myrsine  with  a  fragrant  flower, 
while  graceful  clematis  climbs  over  the 
branches,  and  the  undergrowth  is  com- 
posed of  compositas,  solanum,  lobelia, 
and  sweet-scented  wild  thyme  and 
lavender.  Five  miles  beyond  Earaguddy 
there  is  a  steep  ascent,  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  which  leads  to  the  Senafe 
plain,  on  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Senafe  pass,  from  Komayli  to  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  is  forty-nine  miles 
long,  and  has  an  easy  gradient,  suitable 
for  wheeled  traffic,  along  the  whole  dis- 
tance, except  at  the  two  points  where 
men  are  at  work  making  a  road,  Upper 
tSooroo  and  Earaguddy,  and  on  the  final 
ascent,  where  a  road  is  also  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. There  is  probably  no  moun- 
tain range  iu  the  world  that  is  traversed 
by  so  easy  a  natural  pass  as  the  Abys- 
sinian Alps  ;  and  the  difficulties  of 
crossing  these  mountains  and  reaching 
the  table,  which  has  been  so  much 


dwelt  upon  -  by  "  Nobody,"  that  self- 
complacent  oracle  of  the  Times,  are 
purely  imaginary.  !N"or  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the-  Senafe  pass  will  ever  be 
seriously  obstructed  by  a  rush  of  water 
in  the  rainy  season.  Along  its  whole 
length  it  merely  receives  the  drainage 
from  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  either  side 
of  it — a  very  small  area — while  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  of  Senafe  and  of 
the  mountains  and  plateaux  round  the 
head  of  the  pass,  flows  off  in  another 
direction.  There  may  be  occasional 
rapid  rushes  of  surface-drainage  down 
the  pass,  but  they  probably  do  not  last 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  The 
position  of  the  trees  and  bushes  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  continuous  flood  in 
the  old  torrent  bed. 

The  British  camp  at  Senafe  is  pitched 
on  a  plain  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  sandstone  hills  and  rocks, 
with  a  good  supply  of  water  in  a  hollow 
to  the  north-east,  at  an  elevation  of 
7,464  feet  above  the  sea.  The  village 
of  Senafe  is  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  mass 
of  sandstone  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  camp,  and 
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is  the  last  Mohammedan  settlement,  all 
beyond  being  Christian.  It  consists  of 
about  a  dozen  houses  built  of  rough 
stones  and  mud,  with  flat  roofs — 
branches  being  placed  in  rows  across 
the  beams,  and  covered  with  mud. 
Broken  jars  serve  as  chimneys,  and  are 
plastered  into  the  roof.  The  outer  door, 
very  roughly  formed,  with  wooden  posts 
and  lintel,  leads  into  a  large  outer  hall, 
with  a  roof  supported  by  timber  pillars, 
which  serves  as  a  stable  for  cattle  and 
goats,  while  a  mud  platform  along  one 
side  is  the  sleeping-place  for  servants 
and  guests.  Two  doors  lead  from  this 
hall  into  smaller  chambers  occupied  by 
the  family.  Due  north  of  the  camp 
there  is  a  hill  capped  by  a  scarped  table- 
land, 8,600  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
called  by  the  people  of  Senafe,  Arabi- 
Tereeki.  They  say  that  a  learned 
teacher  of  that  name  came  from  Yemen 
some  four  hundred  years  ago,  dwelt  on 
this  mountain  fastness,  and  instructed 
them  in  the  true  religion.  The  rock 
above  Senafe,  called  Adana,  is  one  of 
four  remarkable  masses  of  sandstone 
which  rise  out  of  the  plain  in  a  confused 
mass  of  peaks  and  precipices,  and  on 
the  other  side  crown  a  steep  descent 
into  the  valley  of  the  Hamas.  High 
up,  on  one  of  their  most  inaccessible 
ledges,  there  is  an  ancient  church  called 
Yachadakan  ("  of  the  righteous").  To 
the  south  and  east  of  the  camp  there  is 
a  slight  rise  to  a  rocky  ridge,  and  the 
land  then  sweeps  gently  down  into  the 
extensive  plain  of  Shumazano,  which  is 
some  five  miles  long  by  four,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  At  its  eastern 
corner  a  wild  gorge  called  Hagir  lets 
off  the  drainage  to  flow  down  to  the 
river  Undayly — eventually  to  join  the 
Eagolay.  The  plain  of  Shumazano  con- 
tains about  a  dozen  villages,  with  a  total 
population  of  some  four  thousand  souls. 
The  lower  parts  have  several  streams, 
and  are  covered  with  capital  pasturage, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  evi- 
dently swamps.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  small  black  sheep  with 
white  heads  graze  in  these  pastures ; 
while  ibis  and  curlew,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  frequent  the  pools  of  water.  The 


higher  land  and  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  under  barley  cultivation,  and  at 
this  time  of  year  the  ploughing  is  just 
commencing ;  but,  for  the  last  three 
years,  the  crops  in  this  part  of  Abys- 
sinia have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  swarms  of  locusts.  The  soil  is  very 
shallow,  being  composed  of  the  disinte- 
grated schistose  rock  which  crops  out 
everywhere,  and  is  intersected  by  veins 
of  quartz.  As  the  rock  decomposes, 
the  quartz  breaks  off,  and  the  fields  are 
covered  with  snow-white  stones  and 
pebbles.  The  villages  are  built  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  mountains,  or  on  the 
summits  of  isolated  masses  of  rock 
which  crop  out  over  the  plain,  and 
by  building  against  the  steepest  decli- 
vities the  people  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  erecting  more  than  three 
sides  for  their  houses.  The  churches, 
generally  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  villages,  are  of  the  humblest  order, 
even  for  Abyssinia.  That  of  the  village 
of  Chaffa,  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
the  camp,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  rest.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  with  a  door  on  the  north  side, 
leading  into  a  roomy  chamber  with  a 
roof  supported  on  timber  pillars,  which 
is  used  as  a  resting-place  for  travellers. 
The  inclosure  surrounding  the  church 
is  overgrown  with  long  grass,  and  con- 
tains two  fine  old  acacia-trees.  The 
church  itself  is  oblong,  built  of  stone 
and  mud,  with  three  projecting  courses 
of  slate,  the  walls  not  being  more  than 
twelve  feet  high,  and  a  central  tower 
over  the  holy  place  about  twenty  feet. 
In  the  porch,  which  is  formed  by  three 
pillars,  there  are  two  kettledrums,  and 
some  jingling  instruments  made  of  metal 
rings  strung  on  elongated  hoops,  which 
are  used  in  processions,  and  are  intended 
to  represent  the  cymbals  on  which 
David  played  when  he  danced  before 
the  ark.  The  interior  of  the  church  is- 
very  small,  the  tower  being  supported 
by  rough  hewn  timber  pillars,  across 
which  a  curtain  is  hung  to  conceal  the 
place  where  the  ark  is  kept,  from  the 
congregation.  The  ark  is  a  wooden 
frame  with  three  shelves,  on  which  are 
placed  some  elaborately-worked  crosses 
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of  copper  and  iron,  used  in  processions, 
and  two  Bibles — one  a  very  ancient  ma- 
nuscript written  on  parchment,  and  the 
other  a  modern  printed  book  in  Amharic. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strange  jumble  of 
Christian  and  Jewish  ceremonial  in  this 
ancient  but  corrupt  Abyssinian  church, 
which  observes  the  rites  both  of  baptism 
and  circumcision,  and  accompanies  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  with 
an  imitation  of  David's  dance  before  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

The  people  of  the  Shumazano  district 
are  small  boned,  with  erect  figures  and 
regular  features.  They  have  woolly  hair 
and  very  dark  skins.  The  young  girls, 
if  it  were  not  for  their  extreme  filth,  are 
often  really  pretty ;  but  the  dirt  of  the 
people  is  not  to  be  described.  The  men 
wear  a  shama,  or  toga  of  cotton,  the 
better  sort  with  a  broad  red  border, 
cotton  drawers,  and  nothing  on  their 
heads  or  feet.  The  women  have  a  loath- 
some leathern  apron  round  their  loins, 
evidently  never  taken  off;  a  leathern 
mantle  covering  the  bosom,  and  bead 
necklaces.  Their  heads  are  shiny  and 
rancid  with  grease  and  castor-oil ;  and 
their  hair  is  like  the  clotted  bunches  of 
wool  on  a  sheep's  hind-quarters.  As 
with  all  savage  races,  the  women  have 
to  do  most  of  the  hard  work,  while  the 
men  loiter  about  armed  with  sword, 
spear,  and  shield,  or  sit  in  circles  on 
the  tops  of  rocks,  talking  for  hours  over 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  their  bright 
spear-heads  held  upright,  and  glistering 
in  the  sun.  Not  unfrequently,  the  vil- 
lagers have  feuds,  and  engage  in  fights 
with  each  other,  ending  in  broken  heads 
and  flesh-wounds.  Being  paid  for  every- 
thing, they  are  all  on  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  English  and  Sepoys  in  the 
camp,  are  indeed  astonished  at  the  kind 
treatment  they  receive,  and  repay  it,  as 
a  rule,  by  extreme  and  sometimes  hila- 
rious good  humour.  But  they  show  an 
inconvenient  love  of  the  Maria  Theresa 
dollar,  and  an  amount  of  inquisitiveness 
which  is  sometimes  inconvenient.  An 
old  native  officer  of  the  3d  Cavalry  said, 
"  That  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  trouble- 
some visitors  by  any  means — neither  by 
abuse,  nor  blows,  nor  kicks  ;  but  that, 


when  he  ran  at  them  with  his  lota,  of 
clean  water,  they  were  off  in  a  moment." 

The  climate  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau 
is  delightful.  During  the  day,  when 
the  temperature  ranges  from  60°  to  75°, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempered  by  a 
cool  easterly  breeze,  and  the  nights  are 
cloudless  and  deliciously  cold.  Sup- 
plies are  brought  in  regularly- — beef  and 
mutton  in  abundance,  chopped  straw, 
barley,  milk,  honey,  grass,  and  fire- 
wood. Mules  are  sent  in  for  sale  from 
Adowa.  The  camp-larders  are  not, 
however,  dependent  on  commissariat 
rations.  Sportsmen  bring  in  plentiful 
supplies  of  game  :  spur  fowl,  partridges, 
hares,  and  deer  on  the  hills,  as  well  as 
the  hideous  Ethiopian  wart  hog ;  Guinea 
fowl  in  the  wooded  ravines,  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  low  pastures,  and  pigeons 
in  the  venerable  dahro-trees  near  the 
villages. 

As  soon  as  the  British  camp  had  been 
established  at  Senafe,  Colonel  Mere- 
wether  completed  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  surrounding  country.  His  first 
expedition  was  to  Degonta,  a  distance 
of  about  nine  miles  over  the  plateau, 
by  which  journey  the  surveys  of  the 
two  passes  were  connected.  On  the 
18th  of  December  he  set  out  for  Adi- 
girat,  a  town  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Senafe,  on  the  road  to  Mag- 
dala,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Phayre 
and  Wilkins,  the  Envoy  Murcha,  Dr. 
Martin,  Dr.  Krapf,  M.  Munzinger,  and 
a  troop  of  the  3d  Cavalry  under  Colonel 
Loch.  His  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  road,  the  capabilities  of 
the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people.  It  was  found  that  the  road 
was  good  except  in  two  places,  as  it 
kept  along  the  watershed,  the  streams 
on  the  east  side  flowing  to  the  Ragolay, 
and  on  the  west  to  the  Mareb.  The 
party  witnessed  a  great  fair  at  Adigirat, 
where  a  brisk  traffic  was  carried  on, 
although  the  crops  had  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  destroyed  by  locusts.  The  people 
were  friendly  throughout  the  country 
between  Adigirat  and  Senafe.  The  re- 
connoitring party  returned  by  the  road 
below  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  water- 
shed, by  which  all  merchants  and  cara- 
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vans  are  forced  to  go,  that  they  may 
he  more  readily  fleeced,  a  terrible  route 
passing  over  mountain  spurs  and  down 
steep  ravines.  Colonel  Merewether  and 
his  colleagues  returned  to  Senafe  on 
Christmas-day;  and  having  thus  com- 
pleted their  reconnaissance,  opened 
friendly  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  and  established  a  British 
camp  on  the  Abyssinian  highlands, 
they  went  down  on  the  28th  to  meet 
the  Commander-in-chief  on  his  landing 
at  Mulkutto. 

During  the  journey  to  Adigirat  some 
further  information  was  obtained  re- 
specting the  passes  leading  down  to  the 
Eagolay  river,  and  with  reference  to  the 
courses  taken  by  its  tributaries.  It 
was  still  thought  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  these  tributaries  flowed 
through  passes  which  could  be  used  as 
alternative  routes  to  the  coast ;  and  on 
December  29th  Captain  Pottinger,  of 
the  Quartermaster-  General's  Department, 
was  dispatched  with  six  men  and  an 
interpreter  to  explore  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  near  Senafe,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Undayly,  and  to  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Ragolay.  He  took  Abyssinian 
guides  from  a  village  called  Beit-Mariam, 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Senafe,  and 
commenced  the  descent  of  the  bed  of 
the  Mena  (called  on  Colonel  Cooke's 
map  the  Mai  Muni).  The  way  proved 
to  be  so  difficult  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  gorge,  and  take  to  the  hills. 
After  travelling  for  ten  miles  he  came 
to  a  village  on  the  Mena  called  Alitiana, 
but  a  short  distance  further  on  he  was 
stopped  by  an  armed  body  of  about  a 
hundred  truculent  Shohos  of  the  Hazzo 
tribe.  They  said  that  their  whole  tribe 
was  assembled  a  little  lower  down  in 
the  ravine  of  the  Undayly,  and  that 
they  would  not  allow  the  strangers  to 
enter  their  country,  at  the  same  time 
advising  the  Abyssinian  guides  to  loot 
them.  Captain  Pottinger,  being  only 
accompanied  by  six  men,  was  obliged 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  returned  to 
Senafe  on  the  7th  of  January ;  having, 
however,  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
practicable  route  to  the  coast  by  the 


Undayly,   the    most   northern   of    the 
Eagolay  affluents. 

While  these  reconnaissances  were 
being  completed  on  the  highlands,  the 
conduct  of  affairs  at  Mulkutto  had  fallen 
into  excellent  hands.  Major-General 
Sir  Charles  Staveley  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  December;  and  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  33d  regiment,  the  artillery  from 
India,  the  light  Armstrong  batteries 
from  England,  and  the  party  of  Sappers 
who  had  been  instructed  in  electric 
telegraphy,  the  use  of  the  American 
pumps,  signals,  and  photography,  reached 
Annesley  Bay.  The  point  which  was 
most  urgent,  and  which  at  once  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  Sir  Charles 
Staveley,  was  the  organization  of  the 
transport-service.  The  fatal  disease 
amongst  mules  and  horses  was  still 
raging,  half-starved  mules  were  straying 
over  the  plain,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  pass  was  rendered  pestiferous  by  the 
putrid  carcases  of  scores  of  dead  animals, 
while  the  want  of  muleteers — the  main 
cause  of  all  this  loss,  for  most  of  the 
mules  have  died  from  sheer  neglect — 
remained  unsupplied.  Had  the  Bombay 
Government  sent  several  hundred  coolies 
to  Mulkutto,  from  amongst  the  thou- 
sands who  are  out  of  work,  owing  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  reclamation  projects 
there,  the  disastrous  state  of  the  affairs 
in  the  transport-train,  which  confronted 
the  General  on  his  arrival,  would  have 
been  avoided. 

After  making  himself  acquainted  with 
what  had  been  done,  and  having  paid 
rapid  visits  to  Weeah,  Hadoda,  Ko- 
mayli,  and  Senafe,  Sir  Charles  Staveley 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evils  that 
existed.  The  artillery  were  moved  out 
to  Komayli,  and  all  their  horses  were  at 
once  ordered  up  to  Senafe,  to  escape  the 
disease.  Vigorous  measures  were  adopted 
for  burning  all  the  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  both  at  Mulkutto  and  in  the 
Senafe  pass.  Soldiers  were  ordered  to 
catch  and  take  charge  temporarily  of  all 
stray  mules,  and  the  Egyptian  autho- 
rities at  Massowah  were  directed  to  send 
back  all  the  muleteers  who  had  desented. 
A  better  organization  was  introduced 
into  the  transport-train,  the  Shohos 
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were  induced  to  hire  out  their  own 
bullocks  for  carrying  forage,  and  mean- 
while the  well-equipped  train  of  mules 
from  the  Punjab,  with  their  simple 
— though  not  perfect — pack-saddles,  ar- 
rived, and  were  sent  up  the  pass.  The 
complicated  pack-saddles,  on  the  Otago 
pattern,  with  their  accompaniments  of 
wood  and  iron,  had  also  arrived  from 
England.  These  expensive  inventions 
may  be  suitable  for  the  use  to  which 
they  were  put  in  New  Zealand,  or  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  in  his  Australian  expedi- 
tion ;  but  for  heavy  loads  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  that  is,  for  the  work  for 
which  they  are  wanted,  they  are,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Crimean 
saddle,  the  very  worst  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made.  Why  on  earth, 
when  mule-traffic  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies in  Persia,  Spain,  California,  and 
throughout  South  America,  and  the 
aparejo,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  used 
in  all  those  countries,  the  authorities 
should  turn  to  New  Zealand,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  to  learn  how  to  load  a 
mule,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which 
must  ever  remain  unexplained.  No 
pack-saddle  composed  of  wood  and  iron 
is  worth  a  rush.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  for  a  discussion  on  pack-saddles. 
If  any  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  subject  will  turn  to  the  excellent 
work  on  travelling  by  Mr.  Lord,  than 
whom  a  more  competent  judge  does  not 
exist,  he  will  find  that  the  Otago  pattern 
is  deficient  in  every  requisite  for  mule 
pack-saddles,  and  combines  every  fault 
that  should  be  avoided  in  their  construc- 
tion. Even  the  Abyssinians  make  a 
better  one ;  and  luckily,  a  simpler  and 
better,  though  still  very  faulty  pack- 
saddle  is  used  in  India,  and  several 
thousands  have  arrived,  or  are  on  their 
way. 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  Sappers 
in  charge  of  signals  and  photography, 
with  their  full  complement  of  mules, 
arrived  at  Senafe  with  some  of  the 
electric  telegraph-wire ;  while  Lieut. 
St.  John  is  rapidly  laying  the  wires  from 
Mulkutto  to  Komayli  and  up  the  pass  ; 
and  Lieut.  Le  Mesurier,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  American  pumps,  has  been  trying 


for  water,  first  at  Komayli,  and  after- 
wards in  the  pass,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  well  at  Undel.  Finally,  as  the 
new  year  opened,  Brigadier-General 
Collings,  with  two  companies  of  the 
33d,  arrived  at  Senafe,  and  the  4th  and 
25th  regiments  reached  Annesley  Bay. 
The  Scinde  Horse  are  coming  in  sailing- 
ships.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  Sir  Eobert  Napier,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Abyssinian  ex- 
peditionary force,  arrived  at  Mulkutto 
on  the  3d  of  January. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
some  account  of  the  political  state  of 
Abyssinia  at  the  moment  when  Sir 
Eobert  Napier  is  about  to  open  a  cam- 
paign with  a  view  to  the  rescue  of  the 
British  captives. 

When  Teodoros  imprisoned  Consul 
Cameron,  he  was,  de  facto,  ruler  of  a 
great  part  of  Abyssinia,  but  he  has 
now  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
robber,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
English  general  should  condescend  to 
negotiate  with  so  horrible  a  monster. 
Menilek,  the  grandson  of  that  king  of 
Shoa  to  whom  Major  Harris  was  sent 
as  envoy  in  1842,  has  escaped  from  the 
tyrant's  clutches,  and  is  now  independent 
ruler  of  Shoa,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Abyssinian  territory.  He  recently 
marched  an  army  in  the  direction  of 
Magdala,  but,  by  the  latest  news,  he 
appears  to  be  retreating  again.  He  is 
most  friendly  to  the  English.  Gojam, 
the  region  to  the  south  of  the  great  lake 
of  Dembea,  is  now  independent.  The 
mountainous  provinces  of  Lasta  and 
Waag,  south  of  Tigre,  are  now  ruled  by 
an  independent  chief  named  the  Wak- 
shum  Gobazie.  In  1 866  he  overran Tigre", 
and  sacked  Adowa,  the  capital  of  that 
great  northern  division  of  Abyssinia ; 
but  the  whole  population  was  opposed 
to  him,  owing  apparently  to  his  people 
speaking  a  different  language  (the  Agau), 
and  he  soon  retreated  into  Lasta,  taking 
with  him  the  son  of  Sabagardi?,  a  former 
ruler  of  Tigre  (1818  to  1831),  as  a  hos- 
tage. Gobazie  is  now  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  check  the  march  of  Teodorcs 
in  the  direction  of  Magdala,  but  he  is 
evidently  afraid  of  the  redoubtable 
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robber,  and  has  sent  friendly  but  urgent 
requests  to  the  English  to  hasten  their 
march.1  The  retirement  of  Gobazie 
was  the  occasion  for  the  rise  of  Prince 
Kasa  to  power  in  Tigre,  who  is  now 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Abyssinia.  The  Dejaj  match  Kasa 
Aba  Buzbir,  for  such  is  his  name  in 
full,  is  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Temben,  in  Tigre,  and  he  claims 
relationship  with  Eas  Michael,  Eas 
Walda  Salassy,  and  Dejaj  Sabagardis, 
former  rulers  of  that  great  northern 
division  of  Abyssinia.  In  1866,  after 
the  retreat  of  Gobazie,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  Tigre",  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Adowa,  the  capital.  Since 
then  his  power  has  rapidly  increased. 
Tirsu  Gobazie,  the  governor  of  Walkait, 
in  the  far  west ;  Dejaj  Hailo,  the 
governor  of  Hamazen,  in  the  north, 
and  a  former  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Teodoros,  as  well  as  the  province  of 
fSemyen,  beyond  the  Takkazie,  have  all 
sent  in  their  allegiance  to  Prince  Kasa, 
so  that  he  is  now  the  undisputed  ruler 
of  the  whole  of  Northern  Abyssinia; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Merewether 
he  used  the  royal  seal  (the  lion  of 
Judah),  and  signed  himself  "  The  Head 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Ethiopia."  As  has 
already  been  stated,  he  is  most  anxious 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  English 
general,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  his  posi- 
tion may  be  strengthened  by  the  good 

1  There  is  a  statement  in  one  of  the  blue 
"books,  by  Dr.  Beke,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Wakshum  Gobazie  is  lineally  descended 
from  the  last  king  of  the  usurping  Falasha 
dynasty ;  and  that  when,  at  the  instance  of 
the  great  Abyssinian  saint,  Tcklu  Haimanot, 
that  last  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  right- 
ful heir,  he  became  governor  of  Waag,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  if  the  legitimate  dynasty 
should  ever  become  extinct,  the  descendants 
of  the  abdicating  sovereign  should  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  Abyssinia. 

But  the  pedigree  of  the  Wakshum,  given 
in  Riippell's  work,  does  not  bear  out  this 
statement,  and  both  Murcha  (the  Tigre  Envoy) 
and  Dr.  Krapf  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it  whatever. 


will,  and  possibly  the  assistance,  of  a 
mighty  nation. 

Thus  the  whole  march  from  Senafe  to 
Magdala  is  through  a  friendly  country ; 
and  letters  have  been  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Eassam  and  the  other  cap- 
tives, showing  that  they  are  still  there, 
and  in  good  health. 

What,  then,  of  this  Teodoros,  whose 
delinquencies  have  given  rise  to  the 
British  invasion  of  Abyssinia  1  He  has 
devastated  the  provinces  of  Baga-Mider 
and  Dembea,  burnt  the  villagers  in  their 
own  villages,  and  converted  those  once 
rich  grazing  districts  into  howling  wilder- 
nesses. But  so  completely  has  he  ceased 
to  be  de  facto  ruler  of  a  single  square 
foot  of  territory,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
drag  the  whole  of  his  worldly  goods 
about  with  him,  and  can  thus  only  move 
a  very  few  miles  a  day,  like  a  vulture 
gorged  with  carrion.  He,  however,  is 
said  to  possess  eight  guns,  which  he 
forces  the  unfortunate  Europeans  who 
are  still  in  his  clutches,  to  work ;  and 
the  fear  of  these  guns  is  said  to  keep 
his  enemies  at  bay.  The  last  that  was 
heard  of  him  was  that,  there  being  no 
more  food  in  Baga-Mider,  he  was  slowly 
marching  towards  Magdala  with  the 
intention  of  getting  the  captives  into 
•his  clutches  again  ;  that  he  advanced  as 
far  as  a  place  called  Zeblt ;  but  that  he 
had  then  made  a  retrograde  movement 
into  a  district  called  "Wadela  in  search 
of  food,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance 
by  Gobazie.  The  cruel  monster,  when 
he  captures  a  prisoner,  and  especially 
a  messenger,  drives  a  tent  peg  through 
him,  and  throws  him  on  a  fire ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  no  one  has  yet  dared 
to  give  him  a  copy  of  Sir  Eobert 
Napier's  letter,  several  of  which  have 
been  dispatched  to  him. 

It  is  clear  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  English  general  to  reach 
Magdala  before  this  sanguinary  brigand 
can  get  there,  and  assuredly  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  WANT. 

BY   J.  SCOTT   RUSSELL,  F.E.S. 


TECHNICAL  education  is  for  the  English, 
people  almost  a  new  question ;  educa- 
tion of  any  kind  can  hardly  be  called 
their  forte.  When  we  call  the  Ger- 
mans a  nation  of  schoolmasters,  the 
epithet  is  neither  given  nor  felt  as 
praise ;  and  if  we  were  to  choose  whether 
we  would  be  called  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers or  of  pedagogues,  we  should 
probably  hug  the  old  epithet.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  our  theories  that  knowledge 
is  a  commodity,  which  like  others  must 
take  [  its  chance  in  the  market ;  that 
those  who  want  it  may  buy  it,  and 
those  who  don't  or  can't  may  go  with- 
out ;  that  learning  of  a  high  quality 
will  fetch  its  own  price  in  the  market, 
and  that  education  of  a  low  quality  will 
be  sold  cheap ;  that  shops  for  schooling 
may  be  opened  by  any  one  that  chooses 
to  pay  rent  and  advertise;  and  that 
children  may  be  sent  to  whatever  school 
offers  the  best  bargain.  Accordingly, 
schooling  with  us  is  a  trade,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily a  skilled  trade,  for  it  neither 
requires  as  qualification  an  apprentice- 
ship, nor  has  it  a  trades  union  to  protect 
its  privileges  :  the  columns  of  our  news- 
papers contain  the  attractive  placards  of 
rival  schools  underselling  each  other; 
and  bed,  board,  washing,  and  schooling 
at  lil.  a  year,  is  surely  as  good  a  bargain 
as  can  be  had  in  any  country  in  the 
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world.  Those,  therefore,  who  say  that 
education  in  England  is  either  scarce  or 
dear,  have  only  to  go  to  their  daily 
papers,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
English,  in  this  as  in  some  other  com- 
modities, are  a  nation  of  successful 
shopkeepers. 

But  the  question  is  now  forcing  itself 
home  upon  us  in  several  intelligible 
ways,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  those 
who  don't  want  the  article,  and  won't 
come  and  buy  ?  Shall  they  be  made  to 
do  so  ? "  Certainly  not ;  that  is  compul- 
sion, and  compulsion  is  the  enemy  of 
free-trade,  and  free-trade  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. To  this  national  logic  there  is 
a  short  direct  answer  :  "  Your  dogma  is  a 
fallacy  :  knowledge  is  not  a  commodity ; 
it  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  buying ;  its 
quality  is  not  determined  by  its  cost, 
nor  its  cost  by  its  quality  ;  scarcity  does 
not  raise  its  price,  abundance  does  not 
lower  it.  Education  obeys  few  of  the 
laws  of  shop  :  the  man  who  has  much 
wants  more,  the  man  who  has  little 
cares  for  it  less,  and  he  who  has  none 
will  take  no  trouble  to  get  it ;  the  boy 
who  has  no  learning  has  to  be  driven 
to  school,  and  the  man  who  has  none 
refuses  to  cross  its  threshold." 

The    political    economy  of    shop  is 
therefore  a  blunder;  when  applied  to 
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education  it  is  a  blunder  and  leads  to 
crime.  Knowledge  is  a  high  gift,  most 
valued  by  those  who  have  it  in  largest 
quantity;  it  is  also  a  gift  which  only 
those  who  possess  can  bestow  on  others 
— in  other  words,  only  the  educated  can 
instruct  the  uneducated.  But  the  posses- 
sion of  this  high  privilege  carries  with 
it  responsibility  and  duty  :  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  know  to  communi- 
cate their  knowledge  to  their  fellow 
men. 

This  is  the  modern  doctrine  of  the 
responsibility  of  knowledge.  In  olden 
times  the  practice  and  the  theory  were 
the  contrary  of  this.  It  was  considered 
the  duty  of  those  who  knew  to  keep 
the  secret :  the  learned  excluded  the 
vulgar  by  hiding  their  knowledge  in 
ancient  tongues  ;  crafts  hoarded  secrets 
under  extreme  penalties ;  even  medicine 
and  religion  were  sedulously  veiled  in 
mystery. 

The  truth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
knowing  to  instruct  the  unknowing  is 
becoming  tardily  recognised  even  in  this 
country.  The  past  year  seems  likely  to 
form  an  era  both  in  the  theory  of 
government  and  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion :  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  vaguely, 
rather  as  an  apprehension  than  a  con- 
viction, that  a  Government  may  have 
some  sort  of  moral  if  not  political 
responsibility  for  the  intellectual  and 
technical  condition  in  which  it  keeps  the 
people  it  governs,  or  in  which  it  leaves 
them  when  it  ceases  to  govern.  Hitherto 
the  question  for  a  Ministry  on  its  trial 
has  been — "What  is  the  state  of  accounts 
of  exports  and  imports  ?  Has  the  nation 
under  your  guidance  bought  and  sold 
more  than  under  the  Opposition  ?  Are 
the  funds  higher  or  lower  than  when 
you  took  office,  and  do  you  leave  the 
turn  of  trade  for  or  against  us  ?  "  For 
the  future  it  seems  as  if  new  questions 
would  be  asked — "Do  you  leave  the 
English  people  a  happier,  wiser,  more 
skilled,  more  refined,  and  more  con- 
tented people  than  you  found  them 
when  you  took  office?  Has  the  social 
condition  of  the  various  classes  become 
more  equal  under  your  administration, 
or  are  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  misery 


as  wide  as  before  ? "  These  are  awkward 
and  uncomfortable  questions ;  but  they 
seem  likely  to  be  the  questions  of  the 
future,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  has 
been  passing  round  us  in  1867. 

Many  causes,  political  and  other, 
have  served  to  raise  these  questions  in 
public  interest;  but  mainly  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  at  Paris  has  served  to 
give  them  definite  form  and  expression. 
Among  some  faults  and  shortcomings, 
that  Exhibition  had  one  transcendent 
merit :  for  the  first  time  a  Universal 
Exhibition  was  complete  and  symmetric ; 
whatever  faults  were  found  with  the 
building,  none  could  be  found  with  the 
plan  and  organization  of  the  interior  and 
its  contents.  The  industries  of  all  had 
equal  prominence,  and  those  of  each 
branch  were  placed  side  by  side  under 
conditions  most  favourable  for  com- 
parison :  the  leading  idea  once  obtained, 
no  thoughtful  observer  bent  on  any 
course  of  inquiry  could  fail  to  make 
his  comparison  easily.  Perhaps  the  very 
absence  of  attractiveness  or  beauty  in 
the  building  itself  gave  it  this  advan- 
tage, that  without  distraction  of  any  sort 
the  visitor  could  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  its  contents ;  those  contents 
were  also  on  this  occasion  more  truly 
and  symmetrically  representative  of  each 
nation,  for  they  were  the  result  of  the 
organization  and  training  for  previous 
Exhibitions,  whereas  the  early  Exhibi- 
tions had  to  depend  on  the  fitful  labour 
of  unorganized  individual  industry. 

Extraordinary  pains  have  moreover 
been  taken,  on  this  occasion,  to  gather 
the  lesson  and  moral  of  the  Exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people.  A 
new  organization  was  provided  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  full  value 
to  have  been  apprehended  at  the  time  it 
was  initiated.  There  were  of  course  the 
usual  reports  of  the  jurors,  and  the 
prizes  which  followed  their  awards  ;  but 
awards  and  medals  became  so  profusely 
showered  that  their  number  nearly 
neutralised  their  value.  Besides,  and 
we  may  say  above  and  beyond,  the 
jurors,  was  a  higher  series  of  reports 
prepared  by  special  commissioners  sent 
to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition 
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with  reference  to  national  interests;  and 
a  large  number  of  their  reports  have 
already  been  printed,  and  will  speedily 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  Kensington 
Blue  Book.  A  second  series  of  reports, 
of  a  still  more  strictly  technical  nature, 
was  elicited  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that  many 
of  the  reports  on  the  French  Exhibition 
appeared  to  throw  the  blame  of  certain 
cases  of  inferiority  on  the  lower  tech- 
nical education  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  Commission  issued  a  series  of 
inquiries  of  which  they  then  published 
the  report. 

On  this  report  the  Government  having 
taken  alarm,  sent  abroad  a  Commis- 
sioner, if  not  officially  at  least  officieuse- 
ment,  to  ascertain  by  personal  inquiry 
whether  the  alleged  defects  of  our 
systems  of  education  and  our  inferiority 
to  some  other  countries  in  some  sorts  of 
technical  skill  were  real  or  imaginary  ; 
and  we  have  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Samuelson  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education  the  views  of  a 
practical  manufacturer  concerning  the 
previous  statements.  All  these  sources 
of  information  agree  on  three  points — 
on  the  great  practical  value  of  education 
to  a  people ;  on  the  admirable  organi- 
zation provided  by  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  for  giving  to  their 
people  systematic  and  universally  dif- 
fused technical  education ;  and  thirdly, 
on  the  deplorable  neglect  of  such 
measures  which  has  characterized  our 
own  Government  and  people. 

But  in  our  estimation  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  documents  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  all  these  put  together, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  an 
unassuming  form  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  issued  from  their  rooms  in 
the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price  of  half- 
a-crown.  We  doubt  whether  the  Society 
itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about 
when  it  undertook  the  harmless,  bene- 
ficent duty  of  offering  to  pay  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  such  English  artisans 
as  wanted  to  study  their  own  depart- 
ments of  trade  in  the  French  Exhibition, 
and  could  not  afford  the  cost ;  and  when 
in  return  for  this  benefit,  it  imposed 


the  modest  condition  that  they  should 
report  in  writing  on  what  they  had  seen 
and  learnt.  Out  of  this  simple  act  has 
grown  a  collection  of  reports,  689  pages 
of  closely-printed  matter,  full  of  subject 
for  the  gravest  thought;  treating,  in 
fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  social 
condition,  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  workman,  and  of  the  duties 
which  various  Governments  have  either 
neglected  or  performed,  in  giving  or 
withholding  from  the  youth  of  a  nation 
that  intelligence,  skill,  and  taste  which 
they  unanimously  declare  education  can 
promote  and  develop  if  it  cannot  create. 
It  is  the  quiet,  reasonable,  practical, 
and  moderate  tone  in  which  all  this  has 
been  investigated  and  set  down,  which 
renders  this  volume  the  notable  contri- 
bution to  Social  Science  in  1867.  t 

Of  all  these  four  separate  sources  of 
knowledge,  we  should  wish  to  convey 
to  our  readers  the  aim,  the  substance, 
and  the  conclusions.  We  fear  we  shall 
not  be  able  in  one  article  to  overtake 
all  of  them,  for  the  field  is  both  wide 
and  prolific,  covering  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  human  industry. 

I.  Taking  up  first  the  "  Report  rela- 
tive to   Technical    Education    by  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  2d  July, 
1867,"    we    find    the    Commissioners 
issuing    a  request  for  information  to 
some  eminent  jurors  and  others,  as  to 
the   truth   of  certain   "  evidence    con- 
"  sidered  to  be  afforded  by  the  Inter- 
"  national  Exhibition  at  Paris,  of  the 
"  inferior  rate  of    progress   in    manu- 
"  facturing  and  mechanical  industry  in 
"  England  compared  with  that  made  in 
"  other  European  countries ; "  and  they 
add,  "  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  this 
"  alleged  inferiority  is  due  in  a  great 
"  measure  to  the  want  of  technical  edu- 
'  cation,  and  we  have  therefore  thought 
'  it  desirable  to  ascertain  from  many 
'  eminent  English  jurors  in  this  clepart- 
'  ment  whether  they   agree   with  this 
'  opinion ;  and  we  think  it  expedient  at 
'  once  to  report  to  your  Majesty  the 
'  answers  which  we  have  received  to 
1  our  inquiry  on  this  point." 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consulted, 
and  whose  answers  they  have  printed, 
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were  :  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.E.S. ;  Pro- 
fessor Tyndale,  F.E.S. ;  Dr.  David  S. 
Price ;  J.  E.  M'Connell,  C.E. ;  James 
Young,  chemical  manufacturer ;  J.  Scott 
Eussell,  F.E.S. ;  Captain  Beaumont, 
E.E. ;  Eobert  Mallet,  C.E. ;  Eev.  Canon 
Norris,  M.A. ;  Professor  Frankland, 
F.E.S.;  John  Fowler,  C.E. ;  Waring- 
ton  W.  Smyth,  F.E.S. ;  E.  Huth ;  Peter 
Graham;  A.  J.  Mundella;  and  W. 
Spotten ;  thus  representing  many  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  our  edu- 
cated professions,  our  applied  sciences, 
engineering  education,  and  manufactures. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  essence  of  these  opinions. 

Dr.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  gives  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  inquiry  as  a  juror,  and 
of  those  of  other  jurors,  "  A  singular 
"  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed  that 
"  our  country  had  shown  little  inven- 
"  tiveness,  and  made  little  progress  in 
"  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry,  since 
"  1862.  Out  of  ninety  classes  there 
"  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  a  pre- 
u  eminence  is  unhesitatingly  awarded 
"to  us.  The  one  cause  upon  which 
"  there  was  most  unanimity  of  convic- 
"  tion  is  that  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
•"  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  possess  good 
"  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the 
"  masters  and  managers  of  manufac- 
"  tories  and  workshops,  and  that  Eng- 
"  land  possesses  none." 

Professor  TYNDALE  says — "I  have 
"  long  entertained  the  opinion  that,  in 
"  virtue  of  the  better  education  pro- 
"  vided  by  Continental  nations,  England 
"  must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant 
"  one,  find  herself  outstripped  by  those 
"  nations,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
«  war." 

Mr.  HUTH  writes — "  I  am  sorry  to 
"  say  that,  although  we  may  still  be 
"  unsurpassed  in  many  of  our  produc- 
"  tions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre- 
"  eminence  which  was  accorded  to  us 
"in  1851.  The  enormous  strides  that 
"  have  of  late  been  made  by  our  Conti- 
"  nental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium, 
"  Prussia,  and  Austria  will  make  it 
"  daily  more  difficult  for  our  woollen 
"  manufacturers  to  hold  not  only  their 
"  former  prominent  position,  but  even 


"  to  maintain  their  present  one.  I 
'  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  indus- 
'  trial  education  in  this  country  which 
'  prevents  our  manufactures  fromrnaking 
'  that  progress  which  other  nations  are 
'  making.  I  found  both  masters  and 
'  foremen  of  other  countries  much  more 
'  scientifically  educated  than  our  own. 
'  The  workmen  of  other  countries  have 
'  a  far  superior  education  to  ours,  many 
'  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  Their 
'  productions  show  clearly  that  there  is 
'  not  a  machine  working  a  machine, 
'  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and 
'  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning- 
'  wheel." 

Mr.  M'CONNELL  says — "  In  the  class 
"  for  which  I  was  juror  for  England 
"  I  made  a  very  careful  examination 
"  and  comparison  of  our  locomotive 
"  engines,  carriages,  railway  machinery, 
"  apparatus,  and  materials,  with  those 
"  exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and 
"  Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
"  our  former  superiority,  either  in  ma- 
"  terial  or  workmanship,  no  longer 

exists.     Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of 

technical  education  for  our  workmen 
'  in  this  country,  we  shall  soon  not 
'  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness.  It 
'  appears  to  me  Government  should 
'  take  the  matter  in  hand.  There  should 
'  be  mining  schools  in  South  Wales, 
'  Staffordshire,  and  Durham;  and  ma- 
"  chinery  and  engine  schools  in  Man- 
"  Chester,  Glasgow,  &c." 

Professor  FRANKLAND  says — "As  a 
"  juror  in  Class  XLIY.  of  the  Paris 
"  Exhibition,  I  was  not  only  forcibly 
"  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of 
"  progress  in  the  different  branches  of 
"  chemical  manufactures  carried  on  in 
"  Great  Britain,  but  still  more  so  by 
"  great  advances  made  by  other  nations, 
"  especially  Germany,  France,  and  Switz- 
"  erland,  in  respect  of  such  manufac- 
"  tures,  since  1862,  when,  as  a  juror  in 
"  the  corresponding  class,  I  had  also  an 
"  opportunity  of  comparing  the  chemical 
"  manufactures  of  different  nations.  In 
"  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany 
"  and  Switzerland  the  future  manufac- 
"  turer  or  manager  is  made  familiar  with 
"  those  laws  and  applications  of  the 
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"  great  natural  forces  which,  must  always 
"  form  the  basis  of  every  intelligent  and 
"  progressive  industry.  It  seems  that 
"  at  length  this  superiority  in  previous 
"  traiuingis  more  than  counterbalancing 
"  the  undoubted  advantages  which  this 
"  country  possesses  in  raw  material." 

Mr.  MALLET  says — "I  fully  agree  that 

"  a  better  system  of  technical  education 

'  for  all  classes  connected  with  indus- 

'  trial  pursuits  has  become  a  pressing 

'  necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 

'  immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  for 

'  organizing  and  procuring  legislatively 

'  such  a  system."     He  has   been  long 

convinced  that  "  unless  checked  by  a 

"  vast  improvement  in  our  own  educa- 

"  tional  system,  general  and  technical, 

"  the   pre-eminence   of   England  must 

"  decline   with    a    rapidly-accelerating 

"  place." 

Dr.  DAVID  PRICE  says — "What  is 
"  really  wanted  for  this  country,  and  is 
"  of  vital  consequence  to  our  future 
"  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  cul- 
"  ture  of  those  who  are  likely  in  the 
"  natural  course  of  events  to  be  master 
u  manufacturers ;  so  that  when  dis- 
"  coveries  are  made  they  may  fructify, 
"  and  not  stagnate  or  decay,  as  has  too 
"  often  been  the  case  for  want  of  intel- 
"  ligence,  on  the  part  of  those  who  com- 
"  niand  capital  and  books,  to  see  their 
"  merits." 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is 
not  less  strong,  but  we  can  only  spare 
room  for  one  more  quotation,  that  of 

Mr.  MUNDELLA — "  The  branch  of  in- 
"  dustry  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
"  nected  for  thirty  years,  is  the  manu- 
"  facture  of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing 
"  partner,  employing  5,000  work  people; 
"  with  establishments  in  Nottingham, 
"  Derby,  and  Loughborough,  employing 
"  4,000,  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  and 
"  Pausa  in  Saxony,  employing  about 
"  700  persons.  I  have  for  four  or  five 
•'  years  past  been  increasingly  alarmed 
"  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my 
"  experience  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
"  has  only  confirmed  and  strengthened 
''  my  fears.  I  am  of  opinon  that  English- 
"  men  possess  more  energy,  enterprise, 
"  and  inventiveness  than  any  other  Euro- 


'  pean  nation.  The  best  machines  in 
'  my  trade  now  at  work  in  France  and 
'  Germany  are  the  inventions  of  English- 
'  men,  but  are  there  constructed  and 
'  improved  by  men  who  have  had  the 
'  advantage  of  a  superior  industrial 
'  education.  At  the  largest  establish- 
'  ment  in  Paris  these  machines  are  con- 
'  structed  and  improved  on  thoroughly 
'  scientific  principles,  under  the  super- 
'  intendence  of  a  young  man  who,  I 
'  was  informed,  took  high  honours  at 
"  the  school  of  the  Government  in  Paris. 
"  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  taking 
"  place  in  Saxony ;  but  the  Saxons  are, 
"  in  respect  of  education,  both  primary 
"  and  industrial,  much  in  advance  of 
'  the  French,  and  in  my  branch  they 
'  are  our  most  formidable  rivals.  The 
'  contrast  betwixt  the  workpeople  of 
'  Saxony  and  England  engaged  in  the 
'  same  trade  is  most  humiliating.  I  have 
"  had  statistics  taken  of  various  work- 
"  shops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this 
"  district,  and  the  frightful  ignorance 
4  they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appal- 
'  ing.  In  Saxony  our  manager,  an 
'  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence, 
'  and  greatly  interested  in  education, 
'  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  has 
"  never  met  with  a  workman  who  can- 
"  not  read  or  write  ;  not  merely  in  the 
"  limited  and  imperfect  manner  in  which 
"  the  majority  of  English  artisans  are 
"  said  to  read  and  write,  but  with  a 
"  freedom  and  familiarity  that  enables 
"  them  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to  conduct 
"  their  correspondence  in  a  creditable 
"  and  often  superior  style.  Some  of  the 
"  sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in 
"  Saxony  are  receiving  a  technical  edu- 
"  cation  at  the  Polytechnic  schools  such 
"  as  the  sons  of  our  manufacturers  can- 
"  not  hope  to  obtain.  I  am  of  opinion 
"  that  the  English  workman  is  gradually 
"  losing  the  race,  through  the  superior  in- 
"  telligence  which  foreign  Governments 
"  are  carefully  developing  in  their  arti- 
"  sans.  The  education  of  Germany  is 
"  the  result  of  a  national  organization 
"  which  compels  every  parent  to  send 
"  his  children  to  school,  and  afterwards 
"  affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
"  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be 
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"  useful  in  the  department  of  industry 

"  to  which  they  are   destined."      His 

concluding  sentence  ought  to  carry  great 

•weight.     "If  we  are  to  maintain  our 

"  position  in  industrial  competition  we 

"  must  oppose  to  this  national  organiza- 

"  tion  one  equally  effective  and   com- 

"  plete ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with 

"  our  present  voluntary  system  we  shall 

"  be   defeated — generations    hence  we 

"  shall  be   struggling  with  ignorance, 

'  squalor,   pauperism,  and  crime ;  but 

'  with  a  system  of  national  education 

'  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented 

'with  art  and  industrial   education,  I 

'  believe  within  twenty  years  England 

c  would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and 

'  inventive  artisans  in  the  world." 

II.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  a 
report  to  her  Majesty  from  such  a  Com- 
mission as  that  of  which  Lord  Taunton 
is  chairman,  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  obtain  some  little  informa- 
tion as  to  what  other  countries  were 
doing  for  the  technical  education  of 
their  people.  They  solicited  through 
our  representatives  abroad  such  printed 
papers  as  the  various  Governments 
could  give  them  regarding  the  organi- 
zation of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn 
that  they  are  translating  some  of  these 
for  public  use.  They  also  requested  Mr. 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.P.,  to  visit,  or 
accepted  his  offer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not 
quite  clear  which),  manufacturing  indus- 
try abroad  in  its  relation  to  technical 
schools ;  and  the  result  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, moved  for  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  printed  in  November  last. 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  travelled  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  examining  as 
he  went  the  most  famous  manufac- 
turing establishments  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to 
our  own.  He  found  everywhere  in  these 
establishments  men  of  all  ranks  better 
educated  than  our  own  :  working  men 
less  illiterate ;  foremen  and  managers 
well-educated;  and  masters  accom- 
plished, well-informed  men.  He  traced 
out  the  pupils  of  technical  schools  to 


their  practical  and  successful  results  as 
the  superintendents  of  large  works,  and 
he  sums  up  the  results  of  his  exami- 
nations in  a  paragraph  which  appears 
to  confirm  all  the  reports  made  to  that 
Commission  which  was  the  origin  of 
the   inquiry.     "I   have    attempted  to 
"  show  by  examples  what  is  the  con- 
"  dition  of  some  of  the  leading  indus- 
"  tries  in  these  countries  (France,  Swit- 
"  zerland,    and   Germany).     I  do    not 
"  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely 
"  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Con- 
"  tinental    education     on    Continental 
"  manufactures.     That  the   rapid   pro- 
"  gress  of  many  trades  abroad  has  been 
"  greatly  facilitated  by  the  superior  tech- 
"  nical  knowledge  of  the   directors  of 
"  works  everywhere,  and  by  the  com- 
"  paratively    advanced   elementary  in- 
"  struction  of  the  workers  in  some  de- 
"  partments  of  industry,  can  admit  of 
"  but  little  doubt.  Meanwhile  we  know 
"  that  our  manufacturing  artisans   are 
"  imperfectly  taught ;   our  agricultural 
"  labourers  illiterate;   neither   one  nor 
"  the  other  can  put  forth  with  effect 
"  the    splendid    qualities   with    which 
"  Providence  has  endowed  our  people ; 
"  our  foremen,  chosen  from  the  lower 
"  industrial  ranks,   have  no  sufficient 
"  opportunities  of  correcting  the  defi- 
"  ciencies  of  their  early  education ;  our 
"  managers  are  too  apt  in  every  case  of 
"  novelty  to  proceed  by  trial  and  error, 
"  without  scientific  principles  to  guide 
"them;'  and    the  sons   of    our  great 
"  manufacturers  too  often  either  despise 
"  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers  as  mere 
"  handicrafts,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth 
"  and  education,  or  else,  overlooking  the 
"  beautiful  examples  which  they  afford 
"  of  the  application  of  natural  laws  to 
"  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely 
"  as  a  means  of  heaping  up  more  wealth, 
"  or  at  the  best,  for  want  of  other  occu- 
"  pation ;   to  the  evils  of  such  a  con- 
"  dition,  not   only  our   statesmen  but 
"  also  our  people  are  rapidly  awakening, 
"  and,  the  disease  being  once  acknow- 
"  ledged,  I  believe  the  remedy  will  soon 
"  be  applied." 

III.  In  the  two  preceding   sections 
we  have  been  occupied  with  what  we 
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may  call  the  upper  side  of  the  question, 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it  from  the 
master's  point  of  view ;  and  we  have 
also  seen  how  it  is  regarded  by  men  of 
science,  of  education,  and  of  distin- 
guished technical  skill.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  question  of  technical  education 
and  manufacturing  supremacy  is  re- 
garded from  the  workman's  point  of 
view,  and  so  try  to  understand  the 
under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  our  technical  workers  think 
of  their  own  skill,  intelligence,  taste, 
judgment,  knowledge,  culture,  refine- 
ment? What  do  they  think  of  their 
education,  of  their  school-training,  and 
apprenticeship  1  What  do  they  think 
of  the  opportunities  provided  for  the 
matured  workman  who  wishes  to  study, 
to  copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of 
science,  and  rise  to  higher  grades  of 
skill  ?  What  do  they  think  are  the 
duties  of  Government  to  him  and  his 
fellows  ?  Do  they  think  foreign  Govern- 
ments wiser  in  their  care  for  their  work- 
ing k  people  than  ours1?  Do  they  think 
the  systematic  education  of  their  people 
to  be  waste  of  pains  or  wise  foresight  ? 
In  short,  do  they  find  in  the  institutions 
of  any  other  country  any  social  amelio- 
ration which  they  would  wish  to  intro- 
duce into  our  own  ? 

On  all  these  points,  and  a  great  many 
more,  we  have  the  evidence  of  eighty- 
eight  witnesses,  all  workmen,  most  of 
them,  evidently,  superior  workmen,  and 
who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements 
to  be  termed  at  least  self-educated  men. 
Among  so  many  witnesses  we  cannot 
call  up  all ;  but  as  we  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  whole  book,  we 
will  only  call  such  witnesses  as  appear 
to  have  made  a  special  study  of  each 
point. 

1.  On  early  technical  training.  Mr. 
LTTCRAFT,  the  chairmaker,  says — "  See- 
'  ing  some  lads  at  work  w.ith  the  men 
'  in  the  carvers'  shop,  I  went  to  the 
'  bench  of  one  about  fourteen.  He  was 
'  carving  a  chairback  of  a  mediaeval 
'form,  from  a  working  drawing.  I 
'  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  so 
'young  was  found  capable  of  carving 
'  so  well,  and  was  informed  that  boys 


"  at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the 
"  trade  they  fancy  :  so  that  a  boy  about 
"to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  carving  is 
"instructed  in  ornamental  drawing, 
"  modelling,  and  designing. "  "  Further, 
"  I  am  bound  to  repeat',  that  in  the  race 
"we  are  nowhere.  Without  the  least 
"  doubt  or  hesitation,  yet  with  the  most 
"  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat 
"  is  as  ignominious,  and  I  fear  as  disas- 
"  trous,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We 
"  have  not  only  made  no  progress  since 
"1862,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  re- 
trograded." He  adds  that  the  mere 
mechanical  workman  stands  not  the 
slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a 
cultivated  taste.  "  The  art- workman  of 
"  France  has  a  great  advantage  over  us 
"  in  England ;  in  Paris  they  are  sur-~ 
"  rounded  by  works  of  taste,  which  non'e 
"but  the  most  obtuse  can  long  remain 
"uninfluenced  by;  their  museums  are 
"  central  and  numerous ;  they  are  sur- 
"  rounded  by  works  they  venerate  and 
"love,  and  their  very  nature  gets  im- 
"  pregnated  with  them.  Something  must 
"be  done,  or  the  working  classes  will 
"  be  grievously  wronged,  and  the  whole 
"  nation  suffer." 

The  lacemakers  of  ^Nottingham  say — 
"  We  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
"  French  laces  display  a  decided  supe- 
"  riority  in  design  and  quality  of 
"  material  over  the  English  goods." 
They  express  the  hope  "  that  the  time 
"  is  not  far  distant  when  some  national 
"  system  of  compulsory  education  will 
"  be  brought  into  existence  to  lessen 
"  the  ignorance  amongst  us,  and  place 
"  our  country  on  an  equality  of  intelli- 
"  gence  with  other  nations." 

Messrs.  KENDALL  and  GAUNT,  hosiers, 
say — "  We  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
"  French  people  did  everything  with 
"  the  greatest  ease  and  tact,  and  with- 
"  out  much  labour,  and  always  made  a 
"  good  finish  of  what  they  took  in  hand  ; 
"  so  that  nothing  could  be  much  im- 
'  proved  after  they  had  done  with  it. 
'  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
'  the  French  have  made  great  progress 
'  of  late  years,  and  that  they  are  con- 
'  tinuing  to  progress  ;  and  there  can  be 
'  no  doubt  that  the  superior  education 
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11  that  is  given  to  the  working  classes 
"  on  the  Continent  gives  them  an  ad- 
"  vantage,  in  some  respects,  over  English- 
"  men ;  but  there  are  no  workmen  so 
"  quick  and  so  inventive  as  our  own,  as 
"  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge." 

Mr.    CONNELLY,  stonemason,   says — 
"  The  Frenchman's  familiarity  with  art, 
and  his   early  training  in  its   prin- 
ciples, enables   him  to  outstrip  us  ; 
and  as  every  building  in  Paris  is  more 
or  less  decorated  with  carving,  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  get  all 
their  art-workmen  ;  but  the  difficulty 
would  not  appear   so  much  if  you 
'  could  read  the  large  placards  in  French 
'  which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of 
'  the  bridges,  and  other  public  places, 
'  informing  workmen  where  they  can 
'  be    taught    drawing    and    modelling 
1  every  evening  free  of  expense.     That 
'  he  outstrips  the  Englishman  in  this 
"  respect  does  not,  I  feel  certain,  arise 
"  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art- 
"  genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is 
"  in  him  is  fully  developed,  and   en- 
"  couragement  is  given  to  its  practice  ; 
"  and  if  English  workmen  are  behind  in 
"  this  respect  it  is  not  because  art-genius 
"  is  deficient  in  our  nature,  but  because 
"it  is  not   developed  and  encouraged 
"  sufficiently.     It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
"  mate  the  loss  which  is  entailed  upon 
"  England  through  the  neglect  of  art- 
"  culture  in  every  department  of  our 
"  industry.     Through  it  we  are  reduced 
"  to  mere  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
"  of  water '  for  other  nations.  The  bulk 
"  of  our  manufacturing  population  is 
engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  to  be 
sold  cheap,  or  in  producing  raw  mate- 
rials for  other  people  to  work.     On  a 
ton  of  iron,  for  the  labour  of  which 
we  get  less  than  \l.t  they  are  sure  to 
put  100£.  of  labour  before  it  leaves 
their  hands." 

2.  Artisans'  opinion  on  tlie  responsi- 
bility of  a  State  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  its  people. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  china-painter,  says — 
"  When  we  come  to  high-class  orna- 
"  mentations  in  iron,  earthenware, 
"  china,  or  glass,  the  superiority  of 
"  French  art  is  obvious.  As  long  as 


we  confine  ourselves  to  geometrical 
forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turn- 
ing on  the  lathe,  or  printing  on  the 
surface,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing our  own ;  but  where  an  intellec- 
tualism  is  concerned,  or  a  free  edu- 
cated hand  is  required  in  decoration, 
our  deficiencies  become  apparent.  The 
fault  is  less  our  own  than  our  rulers', 
who  have  denied  us  education,  or  who 
have  at  least  given  us  nothing  to  fit 
us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but  have 
left  us  groping  in  the  dark,  for  ever 
feebly  attempting  to  overtake  lost 
opportunities.  As  we  heard  an  English 
workman  in  another  branch  of  trade 
observe  in  Paris — 'There  is  much  more 
credit  to  an  English  workman  if  he  is 
clever,  for  a  Frenchman  has  so  many 
advantages  that  if  he  only  has  mode- 
rate talents  he  can  scarcely  help  but 
be  a  good  workman.  He  has  excellent 
schools  to  give  him  a  primary  educa- 
tion ;  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is 
something  to  educate  his  eye  and  ele- 
vate his  taste.'  We  have  been  groping 
our  way  in  ignorant  and  bigoted 
security,  and  quarrelling  in  which 
way  education  should  be  given,  or 
denying  it  altogether,  while  other 
nations  have  been  getting  before  us  ; 
and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other 
effect  in  England  than  to  convince  us 
of  our  deficiencies,  it  will  have  had  its 
mission  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
The  present  prosperity  of  this  country 
is  so  unmistakeably  interwoven  with 
its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  these  depends  so  much  upon 
new  adaptations,  and  discoveries,  and 
improvements,  as  to  demand  for  the 
workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other  de- 
partments, the  readiest  and  best  edu- 
cational training  and  enlightenment 
this  nation  can  give  them.  It  is  not 
only  idle,  but  suicidal,  to  dream  of  re- 
maining where  we  are.  We  must 
strike  out  in  new  paths,  we  must 
advance  with  the  world,  or  lose  caste 
and  trade  together.  How  many  men 
know  anything  at  all  of  the  materials 
with  which  they  work  ?  Yet  such 
knowledge  would  sweeten  daily  toil, 
would  open  the  treasure-house  of 
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:  thought,  enable  a  man  to  convert  to 
:  new  uses  elements  of  force  by  which 
;  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich  the  nation 
;  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  econo- 
1  mising  means  now  in  use.  Every  man 
;  ought  to  have  the  means  within  his 
:  reach  to  enable  him  to  become  master 
:  of  his  art.     With  how  many  would  a 
;  knowledge     of     geology,    chemistry, 
;  geometry,    drawing,    and    mechanics 
:  smooth  the  path   of  daily  toil,  and 
render  labour  pleasant !    Why  should 
;  not  the  miner  find  compensating  plea- 
:  sure  for  the  darkness  and  drudgery  of 
the  mine  in  a  knowledge  of  the  gases 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  of  the 
minerals  he  is  extracting  from  their 
long    resting-place    in   their    subter- 
ranean storehouse  ?     Let  him  know 
something    of   their   history,  of  the 
changes    and    natural    processes    to 
which  they  were    subject    to   bring 
them   to   their  present   state.     How 
cheaply  purchased  is  the  pleasure  of 
astonishment  with  which  he  might 
go  on  reading  the  hieroglyphics  and 
paintings  of  nature  in  the  mine,  inter- 
preting at  each  stage  the  emblems  of 
earlier  states  and  existences.    Such  an 
education  would  tell  in  many  ways. 
All  that  we  ask  for  is  that  the  State 
should    fulfil   efficiently  unquestion- 
able and  admitted  duties  rather  than, 
disputed   ones.      We  have   no  wish 
for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken  in  the  least  a  proper  sense 
of    individual     responsibility,     that 
may  lessen  the   slightest  individual 
energy,    or    offend    the    sensibilities 
of   the    strictest    advocates   for  eco- 
nomy in  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
Government,  for  the  future,  will — if 
there  is  any  meaning  or  force  in  the 
late  political  changes — be  more  than 
ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people 
to  execute  its  will  in  legislating  upon 
the  admitted  Benthamite  principle  of 
the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number  ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  in- 
:  junctions  of  the  wise  in  all  ages,  from 
;  Solomon  downwards,  and  supply  eclu- 
1  cation  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  deficient  of  the  will  or  the  means 


:  of  obtaining  it.  What  we  complain  ofr 
;  and  what   the   country    raising   the 
:  taxes  to  support  the  present  system 
;  complains  of  most,  is  that,  being  in 
;  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under  in- 
:  spection  by  men  drafted  from  them, 
•  it  is  used  as  a  proselytizing  scheme 
;  rather  than  an  engine  for  fitting  chil- 
dren for  their  duties  in  life.    They  are 
;  crammed    with     catechisms,    Jewish 
;  pedigrees,  with  things  pertaining  to 
;  the  past,  which  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  their  future  modes  and  pur- 
!  suits  of  life,  without  being  taught  at 
all  the  means   by  which  their  own 
wonderful    and    diversified    faculties- 
might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable 
fruition,  so  that  both  the  individual 
:  and  the  State  itself  should  be  com-" 
pensated,   each    having    its    positive 
welfare  secured  thereby." 
Mr.   WINSTANLET   says — "I  should 
like  to  see  a  number  of  institutions — 
they  might  be  called  colleges,  or  any 
other   name.      I  would   have    them 
fitted  up  with  a  number  of  workshops 
:  for   different   trades,   and   one  large 
:  room,  to  be  used  as  a  lecture-room, 
and  for    periodical    exhibitions.      I 
would  have  lectures  delivered  twice  a 
week  by  the  best   professors    upon 
different  branches  of  art-manufacture. 
There  should  be  a  well-stocked  library 
and   reading-room,    all  on   art-manu- 
facture.      There   should  be    schools 
attached  for  drawing  and  modelling. 
Why  I  propose  workshops  is,  because 
working    men  in  large   towns   have 
a  great  difficulty  in  finding  conveni- 
ence to  do  anything  for  themselves  by 
way  of  improvement.  ...  I  would 
also  have  a  committee  or  council  esta- 
blished by  Government  or  the  Society 
of  Arts  that  should  receive  working 
men  presenting  certificates  for  exami- 
nation in  their  different  branches,  and 
grant  them  certificates   according   to 
their  merits." 

Mr.  MACKIE,  wood-carver,  reports — 
I  visited  the '  Ecole  Imperiale  Speciale 
pour  1' Application  des  Beaux  Arts  a 
1'Industrie.'  On  that  occasion  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
students,  and  the  number  and  variety 
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"were  considerable  and  interesting. 
"  Conspicuous  among  the  exhibits  were 
"  some  large  models  in  clay.  The 
"  Minister  of  Instruction  had  dictated 
"the  subject,  and  the  following  were 
"  the  particulars  given  : — A  somewhat 
"  large  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  to  have' 
"  the  head  of  a  bull  for  a  centre,  resting 
"  upon  a  shield,  with  accessories  of  boys 
"  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
'  best  was  a  very  successful  interpreta- 
'  tion  of  the  order  given.  .  .  .  These 
'studies  were  little  more  than  good 
*  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evident 
'  that  the  students  were  learning  a  most 
'  useful  lesson,  that  would  stand  them 
'  in  good  service  when  they  went  forth 
'  into  the  world.  ...  It  seemed  abun- 
'  dantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued 
'was  simple  and  varied,  and  that  the 
'  teaching  and  practice  produced  valu- 
'  able  results.  It  seems  to  have  great 
'  vitality,  never  being  without  deep  and 
'  varied  interest  to  the  student,  features 
1  that  should  distinguish  every  school, 
'  and  without  which  they  will  assuredly 
"  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  sought 
"to  be  obtained.  ...  A  visit  to  the 
"  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students 
"of  the  'Nicole  Imperiale  Speciale  de 
"  Dessin  pour  les  Jeunes  Personnes ' 
"  showed  that  the  young  ladies  practised 
"  the  same  system  with  very  profitable 
"  results.  ...  I  am  informed  that  the 
"  fees  are  little  more  than  nominal,  the 
"main  expense  of  the  schools  being 
"  borne  by  Government." 

Mr.  WHITEING,  in  his  special  report, 
says  on  this  subject — "The  notion  of 
"  the  functions  of  Government  enter- 
"  tained  in  this  country  would  not  be 
"tolerated  for  a  moment  across  the 
"  Channel,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
"  whether  our  dislike  to  what  is  called 
"  special  legislation — to  legislation,  that 
"is  to  say,  which  proposes  as  a  direct 
"  aim  the  improvement  of  the  social 
"  condition  of  our  people — has  not  its 
"  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  side.  The 
"  constant  difficulties  experienced  by 
"  individuals  struggling  alone  to  effect 
"  social  reforms,  often  never  aided  by 
"  Government  till  the  necessity  of  all 
"  aid  has  passed  away,  would  seem  to 


"  indicate  that  it  has.  From  the  view 
"  of  the  obligations  of  Government 
"  taken  by  the  French  people,  it  neces- 
"  sarily  arises  that  instruction  both 
"  superior  and  elementary  has  long  held 
"that  recognised  position  under  the 
"  protection  of  the  State  which  it  is 
"  only  just  beginning  to  have  here.  A 
"  due  provision  for  art-education,  for 
"  instance,  is  no  favour  on  the  part  of 
"the  administration,  but  one  of  the 
"  conditions  of  its  existence.  In  every 
"  town  of  any  importance,  in  a  manu- 
"  facturing  point  of  view,  in  every  dis- 
"  trict  of  all  the  principal  cities,  there  is 
"to  be  found  the  art  school,  just  as 
"  there  is  to  be  the  church  or  the  baker's 
"  shop.  ...  It  is  not  denied  that 
"  similar  institutions  are  to  be  found 
"in  our  own  country;  but  among  us 
"  there  is  a  very  perceptible  want  of 
"  Government  responsibility  for  the 
"  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  not 
"  placed  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
"  the  officials  of  the  district,  who  in 
"France  commonly  attend  to  give  a 
"  solemn  character  to  the  distribution  of 
"  the  awards.  ...  In  France  the 
"  Minister  of  Instruction  has  confided 
"  to  him,  as  it  were,  a  nation  in  a  certain 
"  state  of  knowledge,  and  he  is  expected, 
"  when  he  resigns  the  seals  of  office,  to 
"  show  that  under  his  care  that  nation 
"  has  steadily  progressed.  He  may  de- 
"  mand  certain  aid  from  the  Govern- 
"  ment.  His  claims  have  a  recognised 
"  place  in  the  budget,  and  he  is  entitled 
"  to  speak  by  the  admitted  importance 
"  of  the  interests  over  which  he  presides. 
"  It  would  be  well  if  with  us  some  such 
"  system  could  be  devised,  in  place  of 
"  that  which  gives  us  an  irregular  and 
"  spasmodic  support  to  art  on  the  part 
"  of  our  public  representatives,  and 
"  which  too  often  leaves  its  fate  in  the 
"  hands  of  only  one  or  two  well-meaning 
"  members  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  What  is 
above  all  wanted  is  Government  coun- 
tenance as  well  as  Government  aid. 
'  In  France,  as  Ave  have  seen,  the  dis- 
'  tribution  of  prizes,  the  opening  of 
'  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a 
'  ceremony  ;  the  whole  population  of 
'  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
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"  situate  cannot  fail  to  hear  of  what  is 
"  going   on.      Publicity  and   eclat   are 
"  given  to  all  the  proceedings,  and  the 
"  school  immediately  reaps  the  benefit. 
"  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
"  the  Government  of  France  does  every- 
"  thing  for   art- education,  and  private 
"  individuals  nothing.     There  is  a  con- 
"  siderable  amount  of  private  patronage, 
"  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  ex- 
"  tent  as  among  us ;  but  it  is  always 
"  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular 
"  action  of   individuals,  however  well 
"  disposed,  the  order,  economy,  and  per- 
"  sistent  effort  of  an  efficient  body.  .  .  . 
"  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  State 
"  does  for  education  in  France,  both  for 
"  primary  instruction  and  for  the  special 
"  training  required  later  when  an  art  or 
"  trade  has  been  chosen.     The  system 
"  of  primary  instruction  so  very  much 
"  resembles  our  own,  both  in  the  natureof 
"  the  instruction  given  and  in  the  mode 
"  in  which  support  is  obtained,  that  no 
"  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  neces- 
"  sary  .  .  .  but  it  is  in  the  facilities  for 
"  the  higher  education  which  ought  to 
"  follow  this  primary   teaching  where 
"the  inclination  exists,  that  the  great 
"  divergence  between  the  English  and 
"the  French  begins.      The  ease  with 
"which   a  poor   boy  may   obtain    an 
"  entry  to  one  of  the  Imperial  Lyceums 
"  or  larger  public  schools  which  prepare 
"  for  the  universities,  and  thence  go  up 
"  to  the  universities,  which  very  pro- 
"  perly  are  in  the  capital  itself,  and  are 
"  all  free,  is  something  marvellous,  and 
"  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellent  faci- 
"  lities  of  a  like  kind  which  exist  in 
"  Germany.  .  .  .  The  technical  educa- 
"  tion  of  French  workmen  is   of  two 
"  kinds — elementary  and  advanced.    In 
"  the  first,  the  child,  having  been  early 
"  destined  to  a  particular  trade,  is  placed 
"  in  an  institution,  where  he  serves  a 
"  kind  of  preliminary  apprenticeship  to 
"  that  trade,  and  where  primary  instruc- 
"  tion  goes  hand   in  hand    with  the 
"  special  training  requisite  to  give  him 
"  a   more   enlarged   knowledge   of  his 
"  business.     These  technical  schools  for 
"  children  are,  however,  only  just  be- 
ginning to  be  established,  but  the 


"  results  in  the  last,  of  which  accounts 
"  were  published,  were  in  the  highest 
"  degree  satisfactory.     The  children  are 
"  occupied  in  all  about  nine  hours  of  the 
"  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  receive 
"  instruction  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which 
"  is  also  given  for  an  hour  in  the  even- 
"  ing,  and  during  the  day  they  work  in 
"  every  respect  as  if  they  were  appren- 
ticed to  private  individuals,  only  that 
"  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted 
"  to  teaching  them  the  rationale  of  their 
"  art.  ...  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
"  present  these  institutions  are  very  few 
"  in  number,  and  hitherto  they  have 
"  only  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
"  experiment,    so    that    only    a    very 
"limited    number    of    trades   can    be 
"  taught  in  them ;  but  there  is  little 
"  doubt  that,  as  an  experiment,  they 
"  have  been  successful,  and  that,  when 
"  their    success    shall    have    obtained 
"general  recognition,  the  Government 
"  will  take   measures  for   establishing 
"  them  in  all  the  principal  towns.  .  .  . 
"  An  equally  important  tentative  effort 
"  in  the  way  of  technical  education  has 
"  recently  been  made  in  the  establish- 
"  ment  under  Government  patronage  of 
"  an  institution  for  the  higher  technical 
"  training  of  youth,  that  is  to  say,  for 
"  the  union  of  the  highest  theoretical 
"  with  the  best  practical  teaching  in  the 
"  manufacturing  arts.     This  institution 
"  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  '  ^cole 
"  des  Arts  et  Metiers,'  only  it  is  not  so 
"  exclusively  theoretical    as    that,   but 
"  aims  at  supplying  a  want  long  felt  in 
"  France,  namely,  that  of  skilled  fore- 
"  men  competent  to  superintend,  or  at 
"  least  fully  understanding  all  the  ope- 
"  rations  of  a  large  manufactory." 

Mr.  AITKEN,  of  Birmingham,  in  his 
introductory  report,  which  heads  the 
reports  of  the  Birmingham  artisans, 
says — "  Industry,  formerly  unaffected  by 
"  foreign  rivalry,  contended  only  with 
"  small  producers  of  its  own  nation, 
"  and  then  the  competition  was  small. 
"  But  free  trade  has  thrown  down  the 
"  barriers,  and  the  world  is  now  one 
"  mighty  universal  market.  To  be  suc- 
"  cessful  in  this  competition,  our  na- 
"  tion  must  therefore  put  forward  all 
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"  its  energies  to  educate,  in  technical 
"  and  other  schools,  the  present  and 
"  coming  generations :  this  was  anti- 
"  cipated,  and  was  clearly  seen.  Hum- 
"  boldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw  and 
"  predicted,  'That  the  time  was  not  far 
"  distant  when  science  and  manipula- 
"  tive  skill  must  be  wedded  together ; 
"  that  national  wealth,  and  the  in- 
"  creasing  prosperity  of  nations,  must 
'  be  based  on  an  enlightened  employ- 
'  ment  of  natural  products  and  forces.' 
'  Justus  Liebig  said  :  *  The  nation  most 
'  quickly  promoting  the  intellectual 
'  development  of  its  industrial  popu- 
'  lation  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the 
'  country  neglecting  it  must  inevitably 
'  retrograde.'  Peel  saw  this,  and 
'  uttered  the  memorable  words  :  '  If  we 
"  are  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and 
"  intelligence  to  the  manufacturers  of 
"  other  countries,  the  increased  facili- 
'  ties  of  intercourse  will  result  in 
'  transferring  the  demand  from  us  to 
'  others.'  And  England's  noblest  Prince 
'  foresaw  in  International  Exhibitions 
'  (which  he  was  the  first  to  inaugurate) 
'  the  coming  activity  in  things  industrial, 
"  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  coming 
"  competition,  he  inaugurated  ere  his 
"  lamented  death  a  system  of  industrial 

"  education In  France,  Prussia, 

"  Saxony,  and  the  small  State  of  Wiir- 

"  temburg,  &c.  trade  schools,  in  addition 

"  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  ex- 

"  istence,  and   furnish  the   connecting 

"  link  between  the  man  of  science  who 

'  discovers,  and  the  superintendent  who 

'  is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in 

'  these  schools,  aids  by  his  instruction 

'  and  advice  the  workman  in  bringing 

'  into  visible  shape  the  discovery  of  the 

'  man  of  science,  rendering  practically 

'  useful  that  which  existed  as  an  idea 

'  only.    If,  then,  industrial  and  technical 

'  training  has  benefited  other  countries 

'  and  states  in  their  industrial  progress 

'  (which  no  doubt  it  has)  it  becomes 

'  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  see 

'  to  this  important  point." 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the 
evidence  of  the  eighty-eight  representa- 
tives of  the  skilled  workmen  of  England 
without  sharing  their  profound  con- 


viction :  1st.  Of  the  pressing  peril  of 
the  nation  in  regard  to  manufacturing 
pre-eminence.  2d.  Of  the  culpability  of 
the  educated  classes  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  in  having  neglected 
the  education  of  the  people.  3d.  It  is 
satisfactorily  proved  by  these  reports 
that  the  reluctance  of  the  working 
classes  to  receive  superior  technical  edu- 
cation— to  bear  taxation  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  accept  the  active  agency  of 
Government  institutions  and  officials 
(which  reluctance  has  been  put  forward 
as  an  excuse  for  this  neglect) — has  no 
existence  in  fact ;  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  negligence,  apathy,  and  re- 
luctance of  the  governing  classes  and 
the  Government  which  have  hitherto 
alone  prevented  the  organization  of  sys- 
tematic technical  education.  4th.  It 
appears  that  until  the  mission  to  France 
of  the  artisans  in  1867,  they,  the  work- 
ing men  of  England,  were  not  aware 
that  the  Governments  of  other  countries 
had  organized  complete  education  in  all 
their  trade  crafts,  from  the  lowest  me- 
chanical labour  to  the  highest  profes- 
sional skill.  5th.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  these  reports  there  runs  a  feeling  of 
profound  admiration  for  the  system  of 
education  given  in  France,  but  they 
were  evidently  not  aware  that  the  edu- 
cated men  and  statesmen  of  France  had 
themselves  become  conscious  that  their 
system  was  far  below  the  level  of  excel- 
lence of  the  educated  German  nations — 
that  a  Royal  Commission,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Behic,  formerly  Minister 
of  Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied 
with  that  subject,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  France,  which  our  artisans 
admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national 
system  of  technical  education,  extremely 
defective ;  and  the  investigations  of  this 
Commission  prove  that  if  England  is 
the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class 
Powers  of  Europe,  France  is  the  second 
worst.  6th.  There  runs  parallel  with 
these  convictions  a  consciousness  that  the 
English  workman  is  by  nature  the  best 
of  workmen,  and  that  with  systematic 
education  our  works  would  excel  those 
of  competing  nations. 
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In  conclusion,  we  will  state  our  deep 
conviction,  that  the  working  men  of 
England  expect  and  demand  of  their 
Government  the  design,  organization, 
and  execution  of  systematic  technical 
education;  and  there  is  urgent  need 
for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for  other  na- 
tions have  already  five  -  and  -  twenty 
years  start  of  us,  and  have  produced 
one  or  two  generations  of  educated 
workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to-mor- 
row the  technical  education  of  all  the 
youths  of  twelve  years  of  age  who 
have  received  sound  elementary  edu- 
cation, it  will  take  seven  years  before 
these  young  men  can  commence  the 
practical  business  of  life,  and  then  they 
will  form  but  an  insignificant  minority 
in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take 
fifteen  years  before  those  children  who 
have  not  yet  begun  to  receive  an  ele- 


mentary education  shall  have  passed 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty-one, 
and  represent  a  completely  trained 
generation,  and,  even  then,  they  will 
find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  there- 
fore, we  shall  find  it  hard  to  overtake 
the  five-and-twenty  years  we  have  lost 
To-morrow,  then,  let  us  undertake  with 
all  energy  our  neglected  task :  the 
urgency  is  twofold — one  half  of  our 
youth,  let  us  say,  has  received  elementary 
but  no  technical  education :  for  that 
half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical 
schools  in  every  small  town,  technical 
colleges  in  every  large  town,  and  a  tech- 
nical university  in  the  metropolis.  The 
other  half  of  the  rising  generation  has 
received  no  education  at  all,  and  for" 
them  let  us  at  once  organize  elementary 
education,  even  if  compulsory. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  the 
late  American  war  without  being  con- 
scious at  every  turn  that  the  democratic 
patriotism  of  all  ages  is  the  same  in  its 
leading  features.  In  intelligent  valour, 
in  elasticity  of  temper,  in  versatility, 
energy,  and  enterprise,  there  was  much 
in  common  between  the  Athenian  militia 
and  the  citizen  warriors  who  marched 
under  Sherman  and  Grant.  Our  pro- 
fessional soldiers  are  too  apt  to  ignore 
these  qualities  (which  are  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  an  army  of  free  men  fight- 
ing for  an  object  which  they  appreciate), 
and  were  for  ever  dwelling  upon  that 
impatience  of  discipline,  and  those  occa- 
sional manifestations  of  unsteadiness  in 
the  field,  which  were  at  least  as  notice- 
able at  Delium  and  Chaeronea  as  at 
Chancellors ville  and  Chicamauga.  And, 
if  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  fought  better 
than  the  undisciplined  levies  who 
behaved  as  raw  troops  always  did  and 
will  behave  at  Bull  Run  and  Ball's 
Bluff — at  any  rate  no  free  Greek  city, 
save  Sparta  in  her  best  days,  ever  sent 
forth  a  force  which  could  match  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Tennes- 
see in  the  years  1864  and  1865.  La- 
conic in  every  sense  was  the  answer 
of  the  officer  detached  to  hold  the  Alla- 
toona  Pass  against  all  comers,  who,  when 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  vastly  su- 
perior numbers,  replied  to  the  conven- 
tional summons  to  spare  the  needless 
effusion  of  blood  by  quietly  observing 
that  he  was  ready  for  the  needless  effu- 
sion of  blood  whenever  it  should  suit 
the  Confederate  general : — gallant  words 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  good. 
And  Leonidas  and  his  countrymen,  per- 
forming their  national  toilette  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  death  which  they  knew 
to  be  inevitable,  find  a  parallel  among 
those  veterans  in  Meade's  army  who, 
when  their  division  was  ordered  upon  a 
desperate  service,  were  observed  to  be 


silently  writing  their  names  upon  slips  of 
paper  and  pinning  them  to  the  breasts 
of  their  blouses. 

Nor  did  these  modern  republicans  fall 
short  of  the  Greeks  in  their  performance 
of  the  last  offices  towards  those  who  had 
fallen  in  war.  From  every  corner  of 
that  vast  battle-field  stretching  over 
eighteen  hundred  miles  from  Maryland 
to  farthest  Texas,  the  railways  brought 
back  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  slain 
to  the  farmsteads  of  Vermont  and  Illi- 
nois. Then,  too,  were  heard  once  more, 
in  unconscious  imitation  of  old  Athenian 
custom,  panegyrics  pronounced  over  the 
honoured  dead  by  chosen  orators  in 
solemn  assembly  of  the  people.  Such 
was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
consecration  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg— a  speech  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  touching 
passage  of  the  funeral  oration  in  the 
second  book  of  Thucydides. 

"  We  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  dedi- 
"  cate  a  portion  of  this  field  as  a  final 
"  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
"  their  fives  that  this  nation  might  live. 
"  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
"  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger 
"  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
"  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow  this 
"  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
"  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
"  crated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
"  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
"  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what 
"  we  say  here — but  it  can  never  forget 
"  what  they  did  here.  It  is  rather  for 
"  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
"  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
"  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
"  advanced  :  that  from  these  honoured 
"  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
"  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
"  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
"  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
"  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this 
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"  nation,  under  God,  snail  have  a  new 
"  birth  of  freedom — and  that  govern- 
"  ment  of  the  people,  "by  the  people,  for 
"  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
"  earth."  ' 

But  the  most  notable  of  all  the  me- 
morial literature,  prose  or  verse,  which 
the  occasion  produced,  was  the  ode  recited 
at  the  commemoration  of  the  Harvard 
University  which  fell  in  the  July  im- 
mediately following  the  close  of  the  war 
by  James  Eussell  Lowell,  himself  a 
professor  at  that  institution.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  in  themselves  a  poem. 
Ninety-five  graduates  and  under-gradu- 
ates,  most  of  them  quite  young  men,  had 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  past  four 
years.  Twenty-six  had  died  of  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  camp  epidemics,  and 
sixty-nine  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Hitherto 
known  on  our  side  of  the  water  by  pro- 
ductions in  which  his  muse  wears  a 
comic  mask,  the  poet  here  adopts  that 
tone  of  grave  and  elevated  simplicity 
which  is  the  essence  of  lyric  majesty  : — 

"  Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  1 
Not  down  through  flowery  meads, 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth  s  vain-glorious  weeds  ; 
But  up  the  steep,  amidst  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly  hostile  creeds, 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  way, 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  clings  to  bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Lights  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath  : 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought, 
Whether  from  Baal's  stone  obscene, 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brought, 
Bursts  up  in  flame ;  the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
Learns   with   what  deadly  purpose   it   was 

fraught, 

And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught, 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of  men. 
Some  day  the  soft  ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued, 
And   cries   reproachful,   'Was  it,  then,  my 

praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved  ?    Prove  now  thy 

truth ; 

I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth  ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase, 
The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate  ! ' 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 


So  generous  is  Fate  ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms,  and  not  to  yield  ! 

We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk  ; 
But  'twas  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our  best ; 
Ah,  me  !  not  all !  some  come  not  with  the 

rest 

Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any  here  ! 
I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  strain, 
But  the  sad  strings  complain, 
And  will  not  please  the  ear 
I  sweep  them  for  a  Paean,  but  they  wane 

Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away  in  pain. 
In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  turf 

wraps, 

Park  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to  gain. ' 
Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  living, 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving. 
I  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not. — Say  not  so ! 
'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way. 
Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave ; 
No  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow ! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack  : 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row, 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show. 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track. 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow, 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good, 
Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration. 
They  come  transfigured  back 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  ways, 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  morn  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expecta- 
tion ! " 

These  sentiments  recall  to  mind  the 

expressions    used    by    Pericles    when 

speaking  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in 

the  Samian  war :  "They  are  like  the  Im- 

'  mortal  Gods :  for  the  Gods  themselves 

'are  not  visible  to  us;  but  from  the 

'  honours  they  receive  and  the  blessings 

'  they  bestow,  we  conclude  that  they 

'  are  immortal :  and  so  it  is  with  those 

'  who  have  died  for  their  country." 

The  memorial  volumes  to  which 
Lowell's  ode  forms  a  fit  preface,  present 
a  very  different  picture  of  the  part  played 
by  New  England  and  the  Western  States 
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from  that  which  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries  thought  fit  to  sketch  for   their 
own  contemplation.     There,  in  the  first 
pages,  we  may'  read  how  James  Wads- 
worth,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential    of    Northern    landowners, 
at  the    age    of    fifty-four,    abandoned 
comfort,    and    position,   and   domestic 
ties,  and  fought  through  all  the  great 
Virginian  "battles,  until,  in  the  crisis  of 
the  terrible  conflict  of  the  Wilderness, 
at  the  head  of  his  shattered  division,  he 
threw  himself  across  Longstreet's  vic- 
torious path.     At  last  his  people  gave 
way,  and  went  back  without  him.     He 
was  found  by  a  Confederate  officer  "  in 
'  the  woods,  fifteen  paces  to  the  left  of 
'  the  Plank  Eoad.    None  of  the  Federal 
'  dead   or  wounded  were   more  than 
'  twenty  or  thirty  yards  nearer  than  he 
'  was  to  the  open  field,  towards  which 
'  the  attack  had  been  directed.      He 
'  was   lying  upon   his   back   under  a 
'  shelter-tent,  which  was  extended  over 
'  him   at   about  three   feet  from,  the 
'  ground,  the  two  upper  corners  being 
'  attached  to  boughs  of  trees,  and  the 
*  lower  ones  and  the  sides  supported  by 
'  muskets.     The  officer  recognised  him 
'  by  a  paper  with  his  name  on  it,  which 
'  had  been  pinned  to  his  coat.      His 
'  appearance  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
'  his  left  hand  grasped  the  stock  of  one 
'  of  the  supporting  muskets  near  the 
'  ground.     His  fingers  played  with  the 
'  trigger,  and  he   occasionally  pushed 
'  the  piece  from  him  as  far  as  he  could 
'  reach,  still  grasping  it  in  his  hand. 
'  Supposing   he    might  wish   to   send 
'some    message    to    his    family,    the 
'  officer  addressed  him.     The  general, 
'however,   paid  no   attention   to   the 
'  words,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
'  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
'  ing  around  him,  although  the  expres- 
'  sion  of  his  face  was  calm  and  natural, 
'  and  his  eyes   indicated  intelligence. 
'  It  was  in  this  state  that  he  was  taken 
'  to  one  of  the  Confederate  hospitals. 
'  No  medical  skill  could  save  his  life. 
'  He  lingered  from  Friday  until  Sunday 
'  morning,  the  8th  of  May." 

We  may  read  too,   of  men  weakly, 
poor,  and  some   already  elderly,  who 


went  into  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers, 
at  the  call  of  conscience,  and  not  of 
glory.  Take,  for  instance,  Daniel  Hack, 
who  "graduated  in  1856,  having  at  the 
'  time  the  intention  of  studying  law. 
'  He  did  not,  however,  carry  out  this 
'  intention,  but  connected  himself  with 
'  the  printing  business  of  his  father  in 
'  Taunton,  and  there  remained  till 
'January,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in 
'  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  Bat- 
'  tery.  He  remained  in  camp  at  Read- 
'  ville  about  four  weeks,  and  was 
'  detailed  as  a  clerk  at  head-quarters. 
'  At  a  review  of  troops  by  Major- 
"  General  Burnside,  he  stood  for  several 
'  hours  with  wet  feet,  and,  being  phy- 
'sically  delicate,  contracted  a  severe 
'  cold,  which  brought  on  congestion  of 
'  the  lungs.  He  went  home  on  a  fur- 
'  lough  of  three  days,  which  was  after- 
'  wards,  on  his  continued  illness,  ex- 
'  tended  to  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
'  of  that  time  he  returned  to  camp,  but 
'  was  dropped,  during  that  month,  for 
'  physical  disability,  without  having 
'  been  mustered  into  the  service. 

"  Persevering  in  his  efforts  to  join 
"  the  army,  he  went  to  Hartford,  Con- 
"  necticut,  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
"  during  the  same  month,  but  was 
"  again  taken  ill  before  being  assigned 
"  to  any  regiment,  and  died  at  Hartford, 
"April  17,  1864,  aged  twenty-nine 
"  years.  His  friends  were  with  him  in 
"  his  last  illness,  and  bore  his  body 
"home -for  burial. 

"Thus  died,  after  two  enlistments 
"  within  two  months,  both  times  as  a 
"  private  soldier,  and  the  second  time 
"  with  the  hand  of  death  almost  visibly 
"upon  him,  a  young  man  who  was 
"  scarcely  known  even  to  his  classmates, 
"  and  who  was  yet  endeared  to  those 
"  who  knew  him  by  many  amiable 
"  qualities.  He  died  without  seeing  a 
"  battle-field.  His  name  hardly  appears 
"upon  the  military  records  of  his 
"  country,  but  he  gave  her  all  he  had 
"  to  give — even  his  life." 

Later  in  the  book,  when  the  births 
begin  to  date  no  earlier  than  the  forties, ' 
we  come  upon  lads  of  the  type  that  our 
universities  know  so  well — deep  in 
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Plato,  and  Emerson,  and  Carlyle — for 
ever  discussing  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  life  of  action  and  the  life  of 
contemplation — pining  after  an  ideal, 
and  finding  it,  where  once  they 
little  expected,  in  a  brief  career  of 
hardship  and  peril — going  home  to 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  to  be  cured  of 
their  wounds,  like  schoolboys  returning 
for  the  holidays,  until,  after  some 
murderous  day,  instead  of  the  son  or 
brother,  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
commanding  officer,  accompanied  by  a 
sword,  or  a  watch,  or  a  pocket-book 
scribbled  over  with  the  familiar  hand- 
writing. Such  was  Charles  Eussell 
Lowell,  one  of  Sheridan's  ablest  cavalry 
colonels,  at  nineteen  much  given  to 
mysticism  and  transcendentalism;  at 
nine-and-twenty,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  shot  through  neck  and  lung  on 
the  back  of  his  fourteenth  charger. 
Such  were  Eobert  Gould  Shaw  and  his 
fellows,  steadfastly  facing  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  bestowed  on  all  who  served 
with  black  regiments,  cheerfully  sub- 
mitting to  the  prospect  of  meeting  with 
neither  quarter  nor  Christian  burial,  and 
being  huddled  into  a  trench  along  with 
their  dead  negroes — a  shameful  grave 
in  the  estimation  of  a  Southern  planter, 
but  one  where  a  brave  man  may  rest  as 
peacefully  as  in  a  village  churchyard, 
and  as  nobly  as  beneath  the  aisle  of  a 
proud  and  ancient  minster,  And  to 


think  that  the  very  existence  of  these 
men — our  equals  in  birth,  circumstances, 
and  education — happier  than  us  in  that 
they  possessed  a  cause  for  which  they 
had  a  right  to  labour  and  to  suffer — was 
successfully  concealed  from  us  home- 
staying  youth !  That  we  were  almost 
brought  to  believe  that  a  nation  com- 
posed of  high-souled  descendants  from 
the  loyal  chivalry  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  been  subjugated  by  a 
heterogeneous  mob  of  aliens  officered  by 
political  jobbers  ! 

"  Who  now  shall  sneer  1 
Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a  plebeian  race  ? 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier ! 
Dreams  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle 

loud ; 
Forceless  as  is  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 

They  live  but  in  the  ear. 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in't 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without  stint 

For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Tell  us  not  of  Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs,  and    Guelfs,  whose   thin   blood 

crawls 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl ! 

How  poor  their  out- worn  coronets 
Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic 

wreath 

Our  brave  for  honour's  blazon  shall  bequeath, 
Through  whose  desert  a  rescued  nation 

sets 

Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  hears 
Shout  victory,  tingling  Europe's  sullen  ears  _ 
With  vain  resentments  and   more  vain 
regrets ! " 
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AKDKOMACHE. 

AH  me,  my  happy  youth,  my  woful  age  ! 

The  daughter  of  a  king,  and  now  a  slave, 

A  captive,  serving  at  a  stranger's  hearth, 

"Widow'd  and  childless,  mother  once  and  wife, 

Great  Hector's  wife  and  mother  of  his  child. 

All  comfortless,  did  not  some  pitying  god 

Pour  o'er  my  sleep  the  light  of  suns  long  set ; 

One  dream  all  night,  and  every  night  the  same : 

So  bright  my  dream,  so  pale  my  life,  that  oft 

I  ask :  "  Is  that  the  life  and  this  the  dream  1 " 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  the  Trojan  wall 

At  eventide,  his  baby  in  my  arms ; 

I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  returning  host, 

I  see  their  glancing  plumes,  his  plume  o'er  all ; 

Then,  nearer  drawn,  he  notes  us  and  he  smiles 

And  signals  with  his  sword :  I  hurry  down 

To  the  Scaean  gate  and  meet  him  entering  in; 

I  lift  the  child  to  kiss  him,  and  I  feel 

His  mailed  arm  around  me : — then  -I  wake, 

And  wake  to  know  that  'twixt  their  graves  and  me 

Eoll  the  wide  waters  of  the  Jigean  sea. 

W.  G.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

REALMAH'S  DEPRESSION. 

ONE  of  the  notable  persons  in  the  city 
of  Abibah  was  a  man  of  good  rank,  of  the 
name  of  Condore.  This  man  had  easily 
attained  a  high  reputation  by  always 
prophesying  evil,  and  by  uttering  criti- 
cism of  a  damaging  kind  upon  all 
occasions  when  any  great  effort  was 
made  by  other  people.  He  it  was  who 
had  put  down  the  invention  of  wooden 
forks,  which  some  ingenious  man  in  the 
city  had  proposed,  instead  of  fingers,  to 
eat  their  food  with.  "  What  insanity," 
Condore  said,  "it  would  be  to  provide 
every  person  with  a  sharp  implement  at 
a  time  when  he  was  likely  to  be  excited 
by  meat  and  drink,  and  to  be  especially 
quarrelsome  ! "  And  the  idea  of  eating 
with  forks  was  at  once  discarded. 

If  a  man  was  building  a  house,  or 
forming  a  piece  of  furniture,  Condore 
was  always  ready  to  pronounce  that  it 
would  be  a  failure ;  and  as,  in  this 
world,  failure  rather  than  success  is  the 
rule,  Condore  was  very  frequently  right, 
and  indeed  had  secured  to  himself  the 
appellation  of  "  Condore  the  judicious." 
So  thoroughly  had  this  chieftain  at- 
tained the  character  of  depreciating  all 
the  efforts  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  that 
a  verb  had  been  formed  from  his  name; 
and  when  any  enterprise  was  depreciated 
by  adverse  criticism,  it  was  said  in  the 
town  of  Abibah  that  it  had  been  "con- 
dored."  Once,  however,  he  had  erred 
by  approving  something.  An  ingenious 
man  had  proposed  a  bridge  of  boats 
instead  of  drawbridges  as  the  means  of 
access  to  the  city.  This,  though  a 
feasible  scheme,  had  failed  in  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  unfortunate  Condore  had 
found  himself  pledged  to  the  approval 
of  something  that  had  failed.  This 


approval  had  injured  him  for  a  time 
with  his  fellow-townsmen ;  but  he  took 
care  not  to  repeat  the  error,  and  it  could 
never  afterwards  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  bestowed  his  august  approval 
upon  any  plan,  whether  wise  or  foolish. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a 
thorn  this  man  had  been  in  the  side  of 
Eeahnah.  When  Realmah  had  pro- 
posed that  a  small  army  of  observation 
should  go  to  support  the  main  army  that 
went  as  allies  to  the  Phelatahs,  Condore 
had  pronounced  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
just  as  he  had  pronounced  that  the 
sending  any  army  at  all  was  a  mis- 
take. He  was  much  vexed  with  Real- 
mah for  having  proved  to  be  right. 
Great,  therefore,  was  his  joy  when  it 
was  found  out  that  Realmah  had  been 
baking  stones  without  any  effect. 

Poor  Realmah's  efforts  were  very 
critically  considered  throughout  the  city, 
and  Condore  formed  one  of  many  a 
group  assembled  to  discuss  Realmah's 
doings.  Some  said  he  was  foolish — 
others  that  he  was  mad ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  his  having 
obtained  that  order  of  merit,  the  blue 
shemar,  had  completely  turned  his  head. 
Realmah  returned  to  his  home  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  depression.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  uncle  the  chief  of  the  East,  who 
reasoned  with  the  young  man  in  a  very 
kindly  manner.  He  said,  "  Chiefs  must 
be  chiefs.  They  must  attend  councils. 
They  must  make  speeches.  Their  busi- 
ness must  be  the  ruling  over  men.  Work 
with  the  hands  was  not  their  work. 
Doubtless  Realmah  had  some  meaning 
in  what  he  had  done  (the  old  Chief  had 
a  secret  belief  in  the  sagacity  of  his 
nephew) ;  but  was  it  worth  doing  at 
the  loss  of  so  much  reputation  ?  Years 
would  have  to  pass  before  Realmah 
would  stand  upon  the  height  that  he 
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had  stood  upon  after  suceouiing  the 
troops  in  the  flight  from  Abinamanche." 
Realmah  withdrew  from  the  old 
man's  presence  much  depressed,  but  not 
the  less  resolved ;  though,  if  possible, 
more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  man  to  be 
one  little  step  in  advance  (in  thought) 
of  his  fellow-men. 

Realmah  did  not  find  much  comfort 
at  home.  The  Varnah  had  never  ex- 
pected that  her  husband  would  show 
much  common  sense  in  anything  he 
undertook.  She  regretted  the  time  he 
had  lost  and  the  ill-repute  into  which 
he  had  got  as  so  much  distinct  loss  of 
property ;  but  she  was  neither  particu- 
larly kind  nor  unkind  to  him.  The 
beautiful  Talora,  for  her  part,  was  deeply 
vexed.  She  had  married  Realmah  for 
repute's  sake;  and  now,  all  that  she 
had  got  was  a  lame  man  with  a  damaged 
reputation.  "While  they  ate  their  meal 
together,  she  could  not  refrain  from  one 
or  two  covert  sneers  at  him,  speaking 
of  people  who  thought  they  were  wiser 
than  others  because  they  had  odd 
crochets  in  their  minds  which  came  to 
notbing.  The  Ainah  did  not  say  a  word; 
but  once  during  the  meal,  she  stole  her 
hand  into  his,  and  sought  by  a  soft 
pressure  to  assure  him  of  her  entire 
belief  in  him. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Realmah 
had  by  this  time  discovered  what  kind 
of  character  Talora  was,  and  how  great 
had  been  his  mistake.  She  was  a  very 
difficult  person  to  live  with,  being  pre- 
eminently tiresome,  and  never  useful. 
She  would  comment  upon  a  burden, 
Baying  that  it  was  too  small  or  too  large, 
or  that  it  was  put  awry  upon  the  back, 
or  that  it  should  not  have  been  taken 
up  at  all ;  but  she  never  lifted  a  little 
finger  to  assist  in  carrying  it  herself. 
Moreover,  nothing  could  be  done  rightly 
that  was  not  begun  under  her  auspices. 
Shakespeare,  who  knew  all  forms  of 
tiresomeness  in  men  and  women,  has 
pointed  out  this  one  in  the  tragedy  of 
"  Julius  Csesar,"  where  he  makes  Brutus 
say  of  Cicero : 

"  For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin." 


She  attained  to  great  power  in  the  house- 
hold, for  the  really  useful  and  kind- 
hearted  Yarnah,  having  been  accustomed 
to  be  much  praised  for  her  doings,  was 
at  first  astonished,  then  grieved,  and 
finally  rendered  submissive,  by  Talora's 
continued  stream  of  polite  depreciation. 
The  Ainah,  for  Realmah's  sake,  endured 
the  caprices,  and  submitted  patiently  to 
the  rebukes,  of  the  wayward  Talora. 
Realmah  himself,  being  especially 
anxious  not  to  visit  the  result  of  his  own 
mistaken  choice  upon  the  object  of  that 
choice,  was  always  courteous  and  kind 
to  the  spoilt  beauty.  And  thus  such 
people  have  their  way. 

Talora  could  be  very  pleasant  when 
she  was  pleased,  for  she  had  some  talent 
for  social  intercourse,  though  not  of  a 
kind  adapted  to  domestic  life. 

The  wives  retired  to  their  apartments, 
while  Realmah  sat  motionless  for  hours 
before  the  fire,  looking  at  it  stedfastly 
as  if  he  felt  that  fire  was  the  creature 
which  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
mastered. 

The  cold  morning  light  began  to 
break  into  the  room  when  the  Ainah 
with  a  soft  step  entered,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  "  Heed  them 
not,"  she  said,  "you  will  yet  succeed. 
There  is  something  in  me  "  (she  alluded 
to  her  deadly  illness  which  she  knew, 
but  he  did  not)  "which  makes  me  a 
prophetess." 

Realmah  replied,  "  '  One  dog  howls  for 
nothing ;  and  the  wbole  neighbourhood 
is  alive  with  howling.'  Or  shall  we 
quote  another  proverb,  dearest  Lufra, — 
'  The  dogs  bark  loudly  together ;  but  a 
wise  man  speaks  softly,  and,  not  at  all, 
except  to  another  wise  man.'  I  am 
resolved  to  recommence  to-morrow."  So 
saying,  he  dismissed  her. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  LOVES  OP  REALMAH  AND  THE  AIXAH. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  all  those  who  have 
ever  been  in  love  feel  that  very  little 
has  been  said  or  written  that  adequately 
represents  what  they  have  felt.  This 
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love  is  a  wonderful  thing ;  and  we  can 
never  cease,  when  we  are  bystanders,  to 
be  astonished  at  the  phenomenon, — that 
one  human  being  should  appear  to 
another  to  include  all  the  beauties  and 
virtues  of  humanity  ;  and  that  the  love 
of  the  whole  human  race  could,  in  no 
measure,  satisfy  him,  or  her,  if  the  love 
of  the  one  person  loved  was  wanting. 

Although  lovers  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  said  about  love,  we 
must  admit  that  a  few  fine  things  have 
been  said.  For  instance,  that  man 
spoke  with  some  experience  who  said, 
that  the  test  of  loving  is,  that  being 
with  the  loved  person  all  talk  is  need- 
less, and  that  the  silence,  which  is 
embarrassing  sometimes  in  the  presence 
of  the  nearest  friends  and  the  dearest 
relatives,  is  perfect  ease,  and  harmony, 
and  comfort  in  the  presence  of  the  one 
beloved. 

The  Roman  poet,  too,  has  well  de- 
scribed the  feelings  of  a  lover  for  his 
mistress,  when  he  says, 

"  Illam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  Vestigia  movit 
Componit  furtim,  subsequturque  decor ; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capillis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  veneranda  comis. 
Urit  seu  Tyria  vomit  procedere  palla, 
TJrit  seu  nivea  Candida  veste  venit." 

Ellesmere.  I  must  at  all  hazards  inter- 
rupt: Milverton  once  quoted  those  lines 
before ;  and,  after  long  and  anxious  con- 
sultation with  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary, 
I  furnished  a  translation  which  has  been 
much  admired  by  great  scholars  : — 

"  Whether  she  wears  a  bonnet  that  is 
like  a  coal-scuttle  ;  or  whether  she  claps  on 
a  little  platter  that  is  attached  to  the  back 
of  her  head :  whether,  gracefully,  she  trails 
after  her  in  the  muddy  streets  an  ample 
sweep  of  flowing  drapery ;  or  whether, 
succinct  and  neat,  she  trips  along  in  Bloomer 
costume  :  whether  she  allows  her  beautiful 
hair  to  fall  in  corkscrew  ringlets  round  her 
enchanting  face;  or  whether  she  throws  it 
all  back,  and,  with  the  aid  of  alien  hair, 
forms  a  huge  and  overweighting  lump 
behind  : — she  is  equally  fascinating,  equally 
tiresome,  and  equally  disposed  to  look  in  at 
all  the  haberdashers'  shops." 

[Milverton  resumed.] 

Steele,  also,  did  not  ill  describe, 
though  briefly,  the  charm  of  being  with 
a,  woman  whom  he  greatly  admired 


when  he  said,  "  That  to  be  much  with, 
her  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education." 

It  was  not  ill  said,  either,  by  that 
man  who  exclaimed,  "How  much 
happier  it  is  in  absence  to  think  of 
thee,  than  to  be  with  any  other  person !" 

Certainly  there  seems  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  that  theory  ascribed  to 
Plato,  that  the  soul  is  dual,  and  that 
one  half  of  it  wanders  about  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  the  other  in  the  form  of 
a  woman.  When  these  two  parts  meet, 
which  occurs  but  rarely,  there  is  doubt- 
less supreme  felicity,  as  was  the  case 
with  Eealmah  and  the  Ainah.  But 
when  severance  comes,  then  the  felicity 
must  be  amply  avenged  by  the  corre- 
sponding misery  of  desolation. 

But  oh  !  what  cruel  tricks  does  love 
play ;  and  what  mistakes  and  what  mis- 
fortunes are  comparable  to  those  which 
are  caused  by  its  perversities  !  Granted 
that  all  the  rest  of  human  life  were 
raised  into  a  higher  and  a  happier  stage 
of  being,  love  alone  would  leave  the 
human  race  nearly  as  unhappy  as  it  is. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  climate  being 
the  dire  thing  (to  be  ever  watched  and 
contended  with)  which  it  is  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  globe,  it  was  entirely 
harmonious  and  beautiful :  suppose, 
indeed,  that  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
it  was  like  that  which  prevails  during 
those  few  days  in  an  American  autumn, 
when  serenity  seems  to  rule  over  the 
land ;  when  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold ;  when  "  never  winds  blow 
loudly  ; "  and  when  all  Nature,  often  so 
harsh,  seems  to  subside  into  an  un- 
wonted lovingness  and  kindness — still, 
if  the  loving  heart  were  not  at  peace, 
small  would  be  the  gain  thereof. 
Granted  too,  that  men  could  worship 
the  Supreme  Being  without  engaging  to 
define  His  nature  and  His  attributes, 
and  to  persecute  all  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  the  minutest  particular 
when  defining  what  is  undefinable,  and 
explaining  what  is  inexplicable :  granted 
too,  that  the  life  of  men  in  great  cities 
were  not  as  inexpressibly  sordid  as  it 
is,  but  that  all  men,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  were  well  housed  and  well 
cared  for;  that  men  were  fed  without 
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the  slaughter  of  the  animal  creation; 
that  there  were  none  of  those  excessive 
and  hideous  contrasts  between  the  states 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  that  now  exist ; 
and  that  the  office  of  ruler  in  any  form 
or  shape  was  taken  with  reluctance,  and 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  ruling  man 
feeling  he  was  only  the  servant  of  those 
over  whom  he  had  the  sway.  Granted 
all  this,  granted  an  Arcadia,  granted  an 
Atlantis,  or  any  state  of  being  for  man- 
kind that  the  wisest  and  most  benevo- 
lent men  in  their  juvenile  dreams — 
alas!  only  in  their  juvenile  dreams — 
have  imagined ;  granted  that  the  state 
of  things  pictured  by  the  poet  existed 
here,  (it  may  exist  in  some  happier 
planet),  that 

"  Qui  Sdegno  non  s'accende, 
E  soggionar  non  sa  ; 
La  Colpa  non  offende, 
Trova  f'-Error  pieta. 

"  L'Inganno  qui  non  ride 
Nel  mascara  del  Ver  ; 
Fra  noi  ciascun  divide 
L'Affanno  ed  il  Placer." 

Granted  that  men  loved  their  neigh- 
bours, and  did  not  hate  their  enemies  ; 
that  ill-natured  criticism  was  not 
abundant;  and  that  Christianity  was 
not  a  name  but  a  reality ;  still,  if  Cupid 
were  left  to  play  his  strange,  horrid 
pranks,  the  happiness  of  the  world 
would  be  by  no  means  assured. 

Where  the  greatest  error  and  mis- 
takes arise  is  in  forgetting  that  love  is 
a  thing  of  infinite  variety  in  its  nature. 
At  the  moment  I  am  writing  there 
are  hundreds  of  ingenious  and  clever 
people  weaving  wonderful  love  tales  to 
amuse  the  mind;  but  the  love  they 
portray  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
same  kind.  They  exhaust  their  inge- 
nuity in  framing  subtle  obstacles  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  love,  but  they 
seldom  dwell  with  much  ingenuity  on 
the  different  kinds  of  love. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
flections while  considering  the  love  of 
Realmah  for  the  Ainah,  which  was  of  a 
most  singular  description.  To  use  a 
common  expression,  which  is  very  for- 
cible, he  worshipped  the  very  ground 
upon  which  she  trod.  He  found  with 


her  alone  the  exquisite  joy  of  a  perfect 
companionship.  He  saw,  and  even  ex- 
aggerated, all  the  grace  and  all  the 
beauty,  whatever  it  was,  that  she  pos- 
sessed. He  admired  her  when  she 
spoke.  He  was  happy  with  her  when 
she  was  silent.  Whatever  she  did  or 
said  was  pleasing  in  his  eyes.1  To  her 
there  was  no  need  of  long  explanations 
from  him.  She  understood  him  at  once, 
and  her  soul  was  a  twin-soul  to  his. 
They  had  none  of  the  pretty  quarrels 
and  playful  diversities  of  opinion  which 
so  often  make  love  amusing  to  lovers ; 
but  she  was  sister,  and  counsellor,  and 
companion,  and  comforter,  partaking 
every  hope,  every  trouble,  every  sorrow 
that  was  his. 

The  Ainah  possessed  one  very  rare 
accomplishment :  she  was  an  admirable 
talker.  How-  rare  that  accomplishment 
is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  more  great 
musicians,  great  poets,  and  great  paint- 
ers, than  there  are  consummate  talkers. 
This  man  repeats  profusely;  that 
man  is  dry  and  curt :  one  man  is  over- 
explanatory  and  indulges  in  parentheses, 
which  are  the  death  of  good  talk; 
another  is  unsympathetic,  or  egotistical, 
and  his  talk  degenerates  into  an  oration 
chiefly  about  himself  and  his  own 
doings  ;  while  a  third  contrives  to  turn 
all  conversation  into  mere  argumenta- 
tion or  dispute.  When  we  read  of  the 
remarkable  women  who  have  bewitched 
the  world — the  Aspasias,  Cleopatras, 
the  Ninons  d'Enclos — we  may  simply 
conclude,  not  that  they  were  much  more 
beautiful  than  other  women,  but  that 
they  talked  better. 

This  art  has  an  especial  attraction  for 
men  like  liealmah,  who  are  somewhat 
melancholy.  The  beauty  of  it  too,  is, 

1  The  Sheviri,  a  nation  ricli  beyond  measure 
in  proverbs,  had  one  or  two  which  illustrate 
the  converse  to  the  statement  in  the  text. 

"  The  man  you  hate  cannot  take  up  his  bit 
of  meat  with  his  fingers  but  you  hate  him 
more. " 

And  again  this  one — 

"Akbal  jumped  into  the  water;  but  no 
man  said  that  Akbal  was  wet " — meaning  that 
a  favourite  can  do  anything  without  offence. 
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that  it  does  not  need  to  have  wonderful 
subjects  to  discourse  about.  It  is  be- 
yond and  above  all  erudition;  and 
the  commonest  domestic  details  are 
brightened  up  and  made  something  of 
by  a  good  talker.  There  are  proverbs 
about  speech  being  silver  and  silence 
being  gold  ;  but  at  the  most  they  only 
apply  to  the  conduct  of  business,  or  to 
the  talk  of  dull  people,  for  good  talk 
is  ever  one  of  the  choicest  things  in  the 
world,  and  wins  all  people  that  come 
within  its  sphere.  Now  the  Ainah,  as 
we  know,  was  not  only  profoundly  ig- 
norant, but  even  vulgar  in  her  language ; 
nevertheless  her  sweet  and  nimble  talk, 
her  sense  of  humour  and  of  pathos, 
made  the  listener  forget  her  vulgarities 
of  speech. 

No  one  could  be  more  cautious  than 
Realmah  of  showing  how  much  he  was 
enchanted  with  the  Ainah's  conversation. 
When  he  returned  home  after  his  day's 
work,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  Ainah,  he 
went  first  to  the  Varnah,  listened  to  all 
she  had  to  say  about  the  furniture  that 
had  been  spoiled,  and  the  deficiency 
that  there  was  in  fuel  or  in  food ;  he 
then  listened  to  the  pretty  nothings  or 
the  cross  comments  of  Talora ;  and  then 
afterwards  sauntered  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Ainah,  to  be  solaced  by  the 
wit  and  humour  which  flowed  from  her 
discreet  and  softly-speaking  lips. 

The  Ainah,  too,  was  equally  careful  to 
conceal  that  she  had  any  pleasure  in  his 
society.  She  was  not  like  the  favourite 
slave  of  whom  the  poet  says — 

"  Abra  was  ready,  ere  I  named  her  name ; 
And  when  I  called  another,  Abra  came." 

On  the  contrary,  the  Ainah  never 
sought  Realmah's  society,  or  showed 
any  particular  pleasure  in  it;  and  so 
there  was  a  house  in  which  there  were 
three  wives,  and  next  to  no  jealousy. 
The  Yarnah  knew  that  she  was  trans- 
cendent in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  and 
looked  upon  all  the  others  as  children 
of  whom  she  had  to  take  care.  Talora 
knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  cared 
for  nothing  else  than  that  this  should 
be  acknowledged.  The  Ainah  knew 


that  she  was  loved,  and  that  naturally 
sufficed  for  her. 

There  would  probably  be  no  such 
thing  as  jealousy  if  souls  were  visible, 
for  we  should  then  find  that  the  love  of 
any  person  for  any  other  is  so  completely 
a  peculiar  relation  between  those  two 
only,  that  there  would  be  nothing  for 
any  third  person  to  be  jealous  of.  We 
are  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  the 
higher  kinds  of  love. 

I  have  said  above,  that  the  love  of 
Eealmah  for  the  Ainah  was  singular  in 
its  character.  It  was  singular,  because 
it  was  so  great,  considering  that  there 
was  so  much  in  it  which  was  but  frater- 
nal in  its  nature. 

The  truth  is  that  there  was  a  little 
too  much  resemblance  in  their  characters.  • 
They  were  both  very  subtle  persons. 
The  Ainah,  as  well  as  Eealmah,  had 
that  peculiar  characteristic  which  is  best 
expressed  in  a  Spanish  word,  "  Longa- 
nimidad "  —  that  is,  that  they  were 
both  of  them  people  of  great  mental 
endurance;  being  long-continuing,  pa- 
tient, quiet  haters,  or  lovers,  or  sufferers. 
They  were  alike  also  in  the  breadth  of 
view  with  which  they  regarded  any 
question,  and  in  their  freedom  from 
being  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the 
comparatively  inferior  people  who  sur- 
rounded them.  They  were  thus  a  little 
too  much  alike  to  fulfil  the  condition 
which,  according  to  Plato,  has  been  laid 
down  for  perfect  happiness  in  love. 

Not  that  there  is  not  always  an  im- 
mense difference  between  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  soul,  even  when  they 
are  apparently  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

Eealmah  did  not  know  all  this.  Li 
fact,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  all 
their  lives  remain  very  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  women.  We  have  seen  how 
deluded  he  was  in  his  estimate  of  Ta- 
lora's  merits.  But  then  great  men  are  so 
easily  deceived  :  indeed,  you  may  often 
measure  the  greatness  of  the  man  by  his 
liability  to  be  deceived.  Not  if  his 
attention  is  aroused;  not  if  he  brings 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
question;  but,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life,  he  is  very  apt  to  believe  too 
much  both  in  men  and  women. 
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Realmah,  as  I  have  said  above,  was 
happily  unconscious  of  these  fine  dis- 
tinctions and  subtleties  in  love.  He 
thought  his  Ainah  perfection,  and  never 
imagined  that  a  more  joyous  and  more 
resonant  nature — a  nature  that  did  not 
quite  partake  his  aspirations,  though  it 
might  sympathise  with  them — a  nature 
that  would  even  have  permitted  her 
sometimes,  playfully  and  tenderly,  to 
laugh  at  him  and  make  fun  of  him — 
would,  after  all,  have  been  a  nature 
more  fitted  to  amuse  and  distract  him, 
and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  cares. 

The  joy  and  comfort,  however,  that 
his  Ainah  was  to  Eealmah  at  this 
critical  period  of  his  life  were  unspeak- 
able. While  he  was  at  work  in  the 
forest  he  could,  from  the  spot  where 
his  works  were  situated,  obtain  a  view 
of  a  slight  eminence  which  lay  between 
his  works  and  the  town  of  Abibah. 
Evening  after  evening — for,  alas  !  the 
Ainah  began  to  be  unable  to  come 
in  the  day-time — the  descending  sun 
threw  its  yellow  rays  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  that  eminence ;  and  a  figure, 
which  most  people  would  not  have 
thought  remarkable  for  its  grace  or  its 
beauty,  made  its  way  over  the  hill, 
walking  in  a  certain  resolute  fashion — 
the  Ainah  having  husbanded  whatever 
little  strength  was  left  to  her  to  appear 
strong  to  Realmah.  That  figure  in  his 
eyes,  if  in  those  of  no  other  man,  was 
pre-eminently  attractive.  He  always 
paused  in  his  work  to  regard  it ;  and 
when  it  approached  him,  he  looked  to 
be  cheered  by  the  smiling  welcome,  and 
the  truthful  blue  eyes,  full  of  tender 
encouragement,  which  said  to  him  in 
that  unwritten  language  well  known 
amongst  lovers,  "  If  you  have  succeeded, 
I  come  to  rejoice  as  none  other  can 
rejoice  in  your  success ;  and,  if  you 
have  failed,  I  come  to  tell  you  that  your 
failure  is  only  the  failure  of  to-day,  and 
that  to-morrow  must  be  brighter." 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  cautious, 
wistful  glance  which  the  Ainah  threw 
at  the  works,  and  then  at  her  husband's 
face,  before  she  spoke  to  him,  making 
up  her  mind  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  few 
loving  remarks  which  with  low  and 


sweet  voice  she  would  make  to  Realmah 
upon  the  labours  of  the  day — her  hand, 
now  feverish  and  tremulous,  softly 
clasped  in  his. 

It  is  a  bold  assertion  to  make ;  but, 
such  is  the  dulness  of  perception 
created  by  familiarity,  that  it  may  be 
asserted  that  we  are  often  as  unobserv- 
ant of  the  change  in  the  bodies  of  those 
we  live  with,  as  we  are  of  their  varying 
states  of  minds  and  of  the  movements  of 
their  affections. 

Realmah,  no  doubt,  noticed  that  the 
Ainah  did  not  come  in  the  day-time ; 
but  he  did  not  attribute  this  to  her 
failing  strength,  which  prevented  her 
from  wandering  about  with  him  for 
hours.  If  he  had  been  asked  the  cause 
of  this  change,  he  would  have  said 
that,  though  she  was  as  much  interested 
as  ever  in  the  result,  the  details  of  the 
work  had  probably  by  this  time  become 
rather  wearisome  to  her.  And  he  would 
perhaps  have  moralised  upon  the  superior 
perseverance  of  men  to  women  in  dealing 
with  these  details — little  imagining  that 
to  be  with  him  was  always  pleasure 
enough  for  the  Ainah ;  and  that  super- 
intending the  collection  and  distribution 
of  these  stones  and  the  firewood  was  an 
employment  at  which  she  would  never 
have  grown  weary  as  long  as  he  was  by 
her  side. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

REALMAH'S  SUCCESS. 

WE  left  Realmah  intent  upon  recom- 
mencing his  work  on  the  morrow.  Wiser 
thoughts,  however,  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  he  resolved,  before  he  com- 
menced his  own  especial  work,  to  regain, 
if  possible,  the  good  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Deeply  deliberating  upon  the 
folly  of  mankind,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  maintain  his  influ- 
ence with  his  nation  by  the  ordinary 
arts  of  statesmen  if  he  would  success- 
fully undertake  any  new  invention. 
Wherever  there  are  few  real  distinctions 
amongst  mankind  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  invent  conventional  distinctions. 
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The  chieftains  therefore  of  the  Sheviri 
were  particularly  careful  by  a  composed 
gesture,  by  gravity  of  speech  and  so- 
lemnity of  demeanour,  to  show  that 
they  were  different  from  other  men, 
and  so  to  maintain  and  dignify  their 
high  position.  When  there  are  real 
distinctions  amongst  men,  this  is  less 
necessary.  For  instance,  in  more  civi- 
lized life,  when  a  man  is  a  distinguished 
scholar,  or  an  eminent  mathematician, 
or  a  profound  lawyer,  he  need  hardly 
care  much  about  the  dignity  or  the 
grace  of  his  demeanour.  He  has  his 
just  influence  from  the  special  know- 
ledge which  he  possesses. 

Eealmah,  however,  had  to  win  the 
regard  of  his  countrymen  by  the  arts 
that  were  usually  employed  by  their 
chiefs.  Some  weeks  passed  by  before  he 
accomplished  this  result ;  but  at  last  he 
did  accomplish  it,  and  began  to  feel 
himself  strong  enough  in  the  good 
opinion  of  those  about  him  to  recom- 
mence his  great  work.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
communicate  in  a  vague  way  his  hopes 
and  aims  to  several  of  his  friends.  He 
did  not  tell  them  that  he  hoped  to  melt 
stones  into  metal ;  but  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  some  ideas  which  might  be 
wise,  or  might  be  foolish  ;  but  which 
he  must  endeavour  to  prove,  and  which 
had  reference  to  improving  their  de- 
fences. He  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  at  any 
rate  told  enough  of  his  plan  to  prevent 
for  the  future  any  outbreak  of  excessive 
ridicule  and  hostility  in  the  way  of  cri- 
ticisms. He  took  care  to  promise  that, 
when  he  had  made  some  more  experi- 
ments, he  would  open  his  mind  fully  to 
his  friends  if  there  should  be  anything 
worth  asking  their  advice  about. 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  we 
know,  that  his  fires  had  been  utterly 
insufficient.  He  now  resolved  to  form 
them  underground.  For  this  purpose 
he  dug  a  round  pit,  cementing  it  as  well 
as  he  could  with  clay,  formed  an  adit  to 
it  communicating  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
burn  some  of  the  stones  which  he  had 
collected.  This  experiment  was  not 
successful;  but  he  observed  that  he 


had  produced  a  much  fiercer  fire.     He 
now  resolved  to  pay  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  his  fuel,  of  which  he  prepared 
large  stacks  carefully  dried.     He  also 
resolved  to  intermix  the  fuel  with  the 
stones,  and  he  determined  to  try  the 
next   experiment  upon  a  much  larger 
scale.     This  time   the  result  was  dif- 
ferent.   He  succeeded  in  getting  up  and 
maintaining  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  had 
never  yet   been   accomplished  in  that 
part  of  the  world.     For  five  days  and 
nights  he  kept  up  his  furnace ;    and, 
finally,  he  banked  in  the  fire  from  the 
top  by  putting  on  more  stones  and  by 
covering  it  all,  to  two  feet  of  depth,  with 
tenacious  clay,  leaving  a  small  aperture 
by  way  of  a  chimney.    When  the  glow- 
ing mass  had  become  cool,  which  did" 
not  take  place  for  several  days,  the  pit 
was  iincovered  and  laid  bare,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  there  was  found  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  metal  that  had  run 
together.     Kealmah  felt  certain  that  his 
great  problem  was  now  solved.     The 
Ainah  had  been  assiduous  in  her  atten- 
tions to  him  during  the   critical  days 
which  this   experiment  had  occupied. 
She  was  present  at  the  uncovering  of 
the  pit,  and  was   the   first  person  to 
whom  he  triumphantly  showed  the  re- 
sult of  his  long-continued  labours.    For- 
getting their  habitual  reserve,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  various  comments  that 
might  be  made  upon  their  conduct,  the 
two  lovers  embraced  each  other  fondly. 
They  then  proceeded  home  in  triumph. 
But  alas !  what  are  the  triumphs  of 
men  1     Realmah  saw  in  the  success  of 
this  experiment  the  safety  of  the  South 
from  the  attacks  of  the  North,  the  pre- 
servation of  his   native  city,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  his  race.     But  that  very 
day,  as  they  approached  the  drawbridges 
of  Abibah,  the  Ainah,  dearer  to   him 
than  all  the  metals  in  the  world,  dearer 
than  city,  or  race,  or  empire,  or  his  own 
great  idea,  fainted  in  his  arms,  and  as 
he  laid  her  down  upon  the  ground  beside 
the  gate,  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickled 
from  those  lips  which  only  a  short  six 
months  ago  he  had  hardly  dared  to  kiss, 
and  which  for  him  contained  all  the  joy, 
the  private  personal  joy  that  life  was 
capable  of  giving. 
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Her  end  was  rapidly  approaching : 
he  carried  her  to  her  apartment — hours 
passed  away,  and  his  hand  remained  in 
hers;  but,  sublimely  prudent  to  the 
last,  Realniah,  who  knew  how  much  he 
should  lose  in  the  estimation  of  his 
nation  if  he  should  show  any  excessive 
affection  for  a  lowly  girl,  one  of  the 
tribe  of  the  despised  fishermen,  con- 
cealed his  agony  when  her  end  ap- 
proached, and  when,  amidst  many  friends 
of  her  own,  and  his  other  wives,  she 
breathed  her  last. 

Just  before  she  died,  their  eyes  met, 
and  in  the  meeting  of  those  eyes  was 
told  the  unutterable  love  each  bore  to 
the  other. 

Realmah  moved  from  the  room  with 
a  composed  step,  and  gave  orders  for 
such  a  funeral  as  became  the  Ainah  of  a 
man  of  his  rank. 

It  would  not  do  to  say  that  Realmah 
never  smiled  again;  but  it  might  be 
true  to  say  that  he  hereafter  designed 
his  smiles,  and  never  finished  them. 

Henceforward  he  lived  but  for  ambi- 
tion, and  laboured  on  mainly  in  the  hope 
of  finishing  the  great  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  then  rejoining  the  only 
being  whom,  he  had  ever  profoundly 
loved,  and  who  had  ever  profoundly 
loved  him. 

Untold  ages  have  passed  since  the 
day  when  that  grave  young  chief  moved 
away  from  the  deathbed  of  that  lowly 
girl,  with  anguish  gnawing  at  his  heart 
and  supreme  composure  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  thousands  of  other  men, 
like  him,  have  trodden  the  same  path, 
lost  in  an  unutterable  love  for  some  one 
being  who  has  gone,  but  all  the  more 
sternly  resolved  to  fulfil  a  great  career, 
and  to  tread  down  private  sorrow  in 
some  absorbing  idea  for  the  public 
good. 

Realmah  had  hitherto  merely  been  a 
clever  man,  taking  an  interest  in  public 
affairs :  he  was,  from  this  moment,  a 
profound  and  ambitious  statesman.  And 
thus  it  is  that  subtle  Nature,  always 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  her 
children,  weaves  out  of  irreparable 
private  sorrow  great  and  abiding  advan- 
tage for  the  public  good. 


Mauleverer.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Some  truth  is  told  us  here,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  truth.  Men,  as  Milverton  well 
says,  make  their  highest  and  best  exertions 
simply  to  escape  from  themselves. 

Milverton.  I  really  do  not  think  I  said 
that. 

Mauleverer.  Well,  you  implied  as  much  ; 
but  I  go  much  further,  and  I  say  that  when 
you  see  a  man  do  anything  very  splendid 
you  may  look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  disease, 
acted  upon,  and  brought  into  full  play,  by 
unfortunate  circumstances. 

There  is  not  a  person  here  present,  except, 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Milverton  and  myself,  who  is 
not  a  victim  to  some  of  the  especial  diseases 
which  make  men  famous. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  even  make  an  ex- 
ception for  Mrs.  Milverton.  She  cares  too 
much  to  please  people's  tastes,  and  to  make 
them  comfortable.  I  could  see  how  vexed 
you  were  yesterday  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Mil- 
verton, at  the  hare  being  overdone.  By 
the  way,  I  must  impress  upon  you  once 
for  all,  that  if  you  will  have  a  hare  for 
dinner,  you  must  take  care  that  one  person's 
mind  is  solely  devoted  to  the  dressing  of  it. 
No  person  is  skilful  enough,  or  watchful 
enough,  to  dress  a  hare  and  attend  to  other 
things. 

Ellesmere.  For  goodness'  sake,  stop  this 
man !  Milverton  upon  the  subject  of  war, 
Mauleverer  upon  cookery,  Cranmer  upon 
finance,  Johnson  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Scotch,  are  public  nuisances.  I  must  call 
you  back  to  the  subject,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting. What  is  the  nature  of  my 
disease  ? 

Mauleverer.  You  have  two  of  the  worst 
diseases  known — restlessness  andargumenta- 
tiveness.  Those  two  diseases  brought  into 
full  action  by  unfortunate  circumstances 
have  made  you  the  distinguished  lawyer  that 
you  are. 

Sir  Arthur.  What  is  the  matter  with 
me,  Mauleverer  ? 

Mauleverer.  Oh,  you  labour  under  a 
horrible  disease,  Sir  Arthur.  When  I  think 
of  what  you  might  have  been,  I  feel  the 
tenderest  pity  for  you.  You  might  have 
been  a  quiet,  comfortable,  English  gentle- 
man devoted  to  yachting.  And  then  to 
think  of  what  you  are,  a  great  author  and  a 
distinguished  politician ! 

Cranmer.  But  his  disease — tell  us  what 
that  is.  Something  horrible,  you  say. 

Mauleverer.  Yes  ;  Sir  Arthur  is  a  man 
full  of  imagination,  before  whose  mind  there 
come  all  manner  of  beautiful  ideas  and 
fancies.  He  can't  leave  them  alone,  or  enjoy 
them  quietly  by  himself,  but  must  put 
them  into  form.  This  passion  for  form  is 
his  disease. 
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I  observed  that  Sir  Arthur  looked 
very  grave,  and  seemed  as  if  he  felt  what 
Mauleverer  said. 

Milverton.  And  mine  ? 
Mauleverer.  Yours  is  lamentable,  de- 
plorable ;  you  are  victimised  by  pity.  You 
look  around  you,  and  see  hundreds  of  things 
that  might  be  improved,  and  you  fondly 
think  that  it  is  your  business  to  set  to  work 
and  improve  them.  A  more  fatal  disease 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  You  must  be  an 
unhappy  man,  and  yet  you  might  have  been 
so  happy  if  you  had  attended  only  to  meta- 
physics, and  immersed  your  mind  in  the 
doctrine  of  "  contradictory  inconceivables." 

Mr.  Cranmer.     And  what  is  my  disease  ? 

Mauleverer.  The  dot-and-carry-one  dis- 
ease. A  painful  love  of  accuracy,  and  a 
joy  hi  doing  long  sums,  possess  your  mind  ; 
and  these  disorders  you  carry  into  public 
life. 

But  when  I  say  all  these  things  you  must 
understand  that  they  are  a  mere  playful 
way  of  putting  it.  I  mean  something  much 
more  serious. 

Ellesmere.  Mauleverer  playful !  A  hip- 
popotamus festive  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  all 
that  he  would  be  dreadful  to-day  ? 

Mauleverer.  No ;  but  what  I  really  mean 
is,  that  there  is  in  each  of  you  too  much,  or 
too  little,  of  some  important  component  of 
the  human  body,  and  that  this  excess  or  de- 
ficiency is  the  source  of  disease.  There  are 
too  many,  or  too  few,  carbonates,  or  sul- 
phates, or  sulphites,  or  sulphides,  or  some 
of  these  chemical  things.  Now,  in  poor 
Ellesmere,  for  instance 

Ellesmere.  Don't  "  poor  "  me,  sir.  No- 
body ever  "  poored  "  me  before.  It's  action- 
able. 

Mauleverer.  I  will  run  the  risk  of 
damages.  In  poor  Ellesmere,  for  instance, 
there  is  evidently  too  much  phosphorus. 
Little  as  I  know  of  chemistry,  I  know  that. 
Hence  the  superabundance  of  excitability. 

Ellesmere.  1  never  wished  so  much  to  be 
a  chemist  as  I  do  now.  What  are  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  adiposeness  ?  Will  anybody 
tell  me  1 

Sir  Arthur.  I  say,  Mauleverer,  this  is 
really  taking  too  material  and  physical  a 
view. 

Mauleverer.  I  cannot  help  it.  That  is 
what  it  seems  to  me.  All  greatness,  I  re- 
peat, is  but  disease  developed  by  unfortu- 
nate circumstances. 

Consider  what  pre-eminence  is  amongst 
mortals.  It  is  generally  success  in  a  par- 
ticular thing,  occasioned  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man's  character  and  powers  in 
one  direction,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 


man  taken  as  a  whole.    Now,  again,  let  us 
take  Ellesmere  for  an  instance. 

Ellesmere.  The  malice  of  this  man  is  in- 
conceivable. Why  can't  you  take  some  one 
else  as  an  example  ?  Take  Sandy — he  is 
not  married.  Lady  Ellesmere  will  never 
cease  quoting  the  things  you  say  against  me. 
Mauleverer.  Now,  take  Ellesmere  for 
instance.  The  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
his  being  bred  to  the  Bar,  acting  upon  his 
phosphoric  restlessness,  has  developed  his 
powers  of  objectiveness  to  the  uttermost. 
He  is  always  ready  with  some  point  to  be 
taken  against  you,  whatever  you  may  say. 
How  far  this  prevents  his  taking  a  large  and 
just  view  of  any  question  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine.  You  all  know  the  kind  of  little 
dog,  which  lives  at  a  suburban  villa,  and 
scutters  out,  as  hard  as  its  little  fat  legs  can 
carry  it,  to  bark  madly  at  every  in-comer, 
and  even  at  every  passer-by.  It  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  good  dog's-meat 
man,  who  brings  it  its  own  food,  and  the 
prowling  area  sneak.  The  barking  powers 
of  that  dog  I  admit :  its  judgment  I  deny ; 
and  it  does  occur  to  me  that  its  barking 
powers  have  been  developed  at  the  expense 
of  its  judgment.  I  can  say  no  more — that's 
my  poor  view  of  the  case. 

Ellesmere.  For  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have 
some  more  reading.  Our  characters  are  slip- 
ping away  from  us  under  this  man's  cold, 
calm,  cruel  scrutiny.  I  have  always  heard 
it  observed  that  very  stout  gentlemen  are, 
as  a  rule,  much  better  fellows  than  men  of 
an  ordinary  size;  but  that  when  they  are 
ill-natured,  they  are  far  worse  than  the 
leanest  of  men.  The  reason  is  that  they  are 
so  far  advanced  in  wickedness  that  they 
have  come  to  take  a  pleasure  in  malignity. 
It  agrees  with  them  :  they  grow  fat  upon  it. 
The  lean  and  hungry  Cassius  is  a  pleasant 
fellow  compared  with  Mauleverer.  I  shall 
go.  Call  me  back,  Sandy,  when  the  con- 
versation returns  to  a  proper  state,  and 
Mauleverer  is  either  silent  or  polite. 

[Exit  Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Mauleverer  rubbed  his  fat  hands, 
and  uttered  a  low,  wheezy,  chuckling 
laugh,  the  nearest  approach  to  merri- 
ment that  I  have  ever  observed  in  him. 
There  was  afterwards  some  general  con- 
versation, of  which  I  did  not  catch  the 
purport  until  I  heard  Mr.  Mauleverer 
apologising  to  Lady  Ellesmere. 

Mauleverer.  Forgive  me,  Lady  Ellesmere, 
but  Sir  John  does  sometimes  require  a  little 
putting  down,  and  you  are  all  too  much 
afraid  of  him  to  do  it.  The  unpleasant  task, 
therefore,  remains  with  me. 
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Lady  Ellesmere  (who  did  not  look  very 
much  pleased).  When  John  is  talking 
seriously,  I  believe  there  is  no  one  who 
takes  a  larger  and  a  broader  view  of  his 
subject. 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor used  to  say 

Mauleverer  (taking  Lady  Ellesmere's  hand 
in  his).  Yes,  my  dear,  yes  ;  we  all  know 
what  a  clever  fellow  your  Sir  John  is  ;  but 
a  little  attack  upon  him  will  do  him  no 
harm.  Do  you  think  I  didn't  know  by  in- 
tuition what  fun  he  was  making  of  me  this 
morning  when  I  was  toiling  up  that  hill,  and 
that  he  ran  off  on  purpose  to  do  so  ?  Never 
fear,  Lady  Ellesmere  ;  he  will  come  back 
soon,  and  be  more  brilliant  than  ever. 

Cranmer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  Mauleverer  says.  Sir  John  is 
always  down  upon  one  in  a  moment  with 
an  objection,  sometimes  before  one  has  time 
to  explain  oneself. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  He  keeps  you  all  to  the 
point.  I  ain  sure  that  John  is  really  one  of 
the  most  tolerant  of  men. 

Ellesmere  (who  had  entered  while  she  was 
speaking).  That's  right,  my  dear,  always 
stick  up  for  your  husband,  especially  when 
he  is  in  the  wrong.  So  you  have  all,  except 
my  wife  and  Fairy,  been  talking  against  me 
during  my  absence ;  but,  as  the  villain  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  would  say,  "  I  will 
a-a-have  my  r-r-r-revenge." 

Mrs.  Milverton.  I  wish  to  make  a 
remark. 

Ellesmere.  After  Cranmer's  celebrated 
remark,  which  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  we  all  adopt  this  form,  and  say,  "I 
wish  to  make  a  remark." 

Mrs.  Milverton.  I  am  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  all  of  you.  You  have  been  dis- 
cussing nothing  but  characters  and  chemistry, 
and  have  been  talking  in  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  heartless  manner  about  all 
manner  of  things,  and  not  one  of  you  has 
said  a  word  about  the  death  of  the  Ainah. 
I  had  read  it  all  before,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  had  a  good  cry  over 
her  death.  I  cannot  think  how  Leonard 
could  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  kill  her  so 
soon. 

Milverton.  My  dear,  I  cried  too — as 
much  as  men  ever  cry  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  The  fact  stared  me  in  the  face,  for 
it  was  a  fact  to  me  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  the  story  as  it  happened. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  do  think,  Milverton,  you 
might  have  let  her  live  a  little  longer. 

Ellesmere.  I  repent  me  bitterly  of  all  the 
jokes  I  ever  ventured  to  make  about  her. 

Sir  Arthur.  Nobody  can  accuse  me  of 
being  too  much  given  to  moralizing  ;  but  I 
must  draw  forth  a  moral  now.  Ellesmere  is 


sorry  now,  he  says — now  that  the  Ainah  is 
dead — that  he  said  anything  against  her, 
even  in  jest  : — 

"  And  she  is  gone ;  sweet  human  love  is  gone ! 
'Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that 

angels 

Eeveal  themselves  to  you  ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you, 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence — muse  or 

sleep  : 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you 

know  them ! 
"We  are  so  fooled,  so  cheated  !  " 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Realmah  thought  with 
remorse  how  little  he  had  appreciated  the 
poor  Ainah,  even  when  he  had  appreciated 
her  the  most. 

Ellesmere.  I  always  rather  liked  the  girl ; 

but,  of  course,  when  I  made  that  remark 

Sir  Arthur.  Now  don't  explain  away 
what  you  said,  Ellesmere.  It  may  be  absurd 
to  feel  in  that  way  about  a  character  in  a 
story  ;  but,  for  the  moment,  you  really  did 
feel  what  you  said. 

Ellesmere.  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  really 
think  I  did. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  need  not  work  out  my 
moral,  but  may  just  venture  to  remark  that 
real,  living  people  have  their  feelings  too  ; 
and  if  we  were  sometimes  to  think  how  soon 
they  would  die — even  the  halest  of  them — 
that  thought  might  restrain  us  from  many  a 
depreciating  remark. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  Ah,  indeed  it  might, 
Sir  Arthur. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Yes,  John.  Listen  to 
Sir  Arthur,  and  become  a  more  kind  and 
coiisiderate  person. 

Ellesmere.  It  is  all  very  well  talking, 
but  people  in  books  do  not  tread  upon  our 
toes,  whereas  real  flesh-and-blood  people 
sometimes  do,  and  that  rather  heavily. 

Milverton.  But  you  see,  Ellesmere,  they 
too  might  draw  the  moral,  and  not  tread 
upon  your  toes  quite  so  heavily,  reflecting 

that,  after  all,  even  great  lawyers 

Mauleverer.  Though  the  toughest  of  the 
human  species — 

Milverton. — do  eventually  take  their  de- 
parture from  this  vale  of  tears  and  trouble. 
By  the  way,  why  should  we  always  make  it 
a  vale  of  tears  1  Are  there  no  sorrows  on 
the  lull-tops  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  Ruskin,  in  his  eloquent  way, 
would  show  you  that  there  really  is  less 
sorrow  on  the  hill-tops,  and  that  moun- 
taineers, living  in  closer  amity  with  nature, 
are  better  and  heartier  people  than  the 
money-making  inhabitants  of  valleys. 

Cranmer.  The  way  in  which  you  have 
been  talking  about  imaginary  people  is  to 
me  astonishing. 
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Sir  Arthur.  You  cannot  ignore  facts, 
Cranmer  ;  indeed  you  love  them  too  much 
to  do  so.  I  maintain  that  most  people's  minds 
are  fully  as  much  filled  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  respecting  persons  in  fiction  as  they 
are  about  persons  in  real  life. 

Mauleverer.  Perhaps  so :  especially  if 
you  add  the  personages  in  history  to  the 
personages  in  fiction. 

Ellesmere.  There  is  where  Cranmer  has 
such  an  advantage  over  us,  and  is  able  to  do 
his  sums  without  any  foolish  interruption. 

Die  Vernon  (to  me  far  the  most  loveable 
of  all  Scott's  heroines),  and  Mignon,  and 
Margaret  in  "  Faust,"  and  Beatrice,  and 
Laura,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Medea,  and  Medora,  and  Eosalind,  and 
Helen,  and  Cleopatra,  and  dozens  of  other 
fair  women,  never  disturb  the  equal  current 
of  his  thoughts. 

Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  banish  them 
all.  Good  heroes  and  heroines  are  an  especial 
nuisance.  They  are  apt  to  make  us  discon- 
tented with  ordinary  mortals.  I  dare  say, 
though,  the  Ainah,  poor  dear,  was  peevish 
sometimes,  and  allowed  her  superiority  to 
the  other  two  to  be  plainly  perceived,  at 
least  by  Realmah,  and  that  sometimes  she 
was  even  intolerant  of  him.  But  I  am  very 
sorry  she  is  gone. 

Sir  Arthur.  You  seem  to  forget,  Elles- 
mere, that  the  portraying  of  these  heroes 
arid  heroines  makes  people  strive  to  become 
like  them,  and  so  tends  to  improve  the  world. 

Ellesmere.  So  it  may ;  but  I  think  this 
does  not  compensate  for  the  mischief  of  set- 
ting up  a  high* ideal. 

Milverton.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  and 
would  venture  to  contend  that  no  writer  has 
been  able  to  depict  people  so  good  as  good 
people  really  are,  for  the  truth  is,  no  writer's 
canvas  is  large  enough  to  do  so.  It  is  in 
length  of  patience,  and  endurance,  and  for- 
bearance, that  so  much  of  what  is  good  in 
mankind  and  womankind  is  shown;  and 
you  (the  writer)  have  neither  time  nor  space 
enough  to  show  forth  these  high  qualities  as 
they  are  shown  in  life. 

Mr.  Cranmer.  I  wonder  what  is  to  be- 
come of  Realmah  now  ?  We  have  seen  him 
as  a  lover,  and  as  an  inventor  ;  I  suppose 
he  is  to  rise  into  a  higher  sphere. 

Ellesmere.  Cranmer  thinks  he  will  become 
a  ma.n  of  business,  the  highest  form  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable. 

Mauleverer.  You  see  in  this  story  what 
you  see  in  most  stories  that  are  truly  told — 
what  a  mistake  it  is  to  love  anybody  very 
much. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  I  do  not  see  anything 
of  the  kind,  Mr.  Mauleverer.  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  be  Realmah  now, 


than  Realmah  before  he  made  his  escape 
from  Abinamanche,  and  when  he  did  not 
know  that  the  Ainah  loved  him. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  and 
the  party  separated  for  the  night.  Sir 
Arthur  and  Ellesmere  remained  in  the 
drawing-room  after  the  others  had  left. 

Sir  Arthur.  You  were  not  really  angry, 
Ellesmere,  were  you,  when  you  left  the 
room? 

Ellesmere.  Not  I.  Do  you  think  any- 
thing that  fat  man  could  say  to  me  would 
disturb  my  peace  of  mind  ?  But  he  is  right 
in  what  he  says  about  my  phosphoric  rest- 
lessness. We  had  had  a  long  reading,  and 
a  very  long  conversation,  and  I  was  schem- 
ing how  to  get  a  little  change,  and  a  little 
fresh  air  under  the  stars  ;  so,  from  the 
moment  he  began  to  attack  me,  I  began  to 
prepare  to  get  into  a  huff,  and  to  make  my 
escape  for  a  few  minutes,  which  I  think  I 
accomplished  rather  neatly.  Our  serious 
Falstaff  thinks  he  has  crushed,  smashed,  and 
pounded  me  to  atoms.  Depend  upon  it,  he 
has  gone  to  bed  much  happier  than  for  many 
of  the  preceding  nights,  and  that  he  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  world  is  not  so  wretched 
a  place  as  he  supposed  it  to  be.  There  is 
some  pleasure  in  crushing  Ellesmere.  I 
thought  the  likeness  he  was  pleased  to  dis- 
cover between  my  poor  self  and  a  yappeting 
suburban  poodle  was  not  bad  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  do  any  great  good  in 
the  world,  except  in  opposing,  and,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  curbing  men  like  you 
and  Milverton,  and  so  keeping  you  within 
bounds. 

When  I  am  here  I  always  take  up  that 
objective  line,  because  I  think  it  amuses 
Milverton,  and  keeps  him  alive.  There  is 
such  a  vast  amount  of  melancholy  in  his 
disposition,  that  he  requires  all  the  aid  we 
can  give  him  in  the  other  direction. 

Sir  Arthur.  Dear  me,  I  should  never 
have  thought  it.  He  enters  into  everything 
with  spirit,  from  the  most  trivial  game  to 
the  most  serious  conversation. 

Ellesmere.  Ah,  but  you  do  not  know 
him  as  I  do,  or  as  Sandy  there  does.  All 
the  time,  in  the  background  of  his  mind, 
there  is  gloom.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
mischief  Mauleverer  would  do  to  Mm,  if 
they  lived  much  together. 

Moreover  his  is  a  mood  of  mind  which 
you  cannot  answer  or  satisfy.  Mauleverer" 
made  a  great  hit  when  he  attributed  all 
Milverton's  misfortunes  to  pity.  If  you 
were  to  make  everything  on  this  earth 
comfortable,  and  were  to  arrange  the  world 
as  he  pleased,  he  would  still  sit  down,  like 
Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or 
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Eachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  mourn 
over  the  past. 

Was  Mauleverer  equally  successful  with 
you,  Sir  Arthur  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  Yes,  he  was.  That  passion 
for  form  which  he  attributed  to  me  is  one 
of  the  things  which  has  given  me  more 
trouble,  and  led  me  into  more  work,  than 
any  other  motive  power  in  my  nature.  I 
brood  over  an  idea ;  I  suddenly  think  how 
it  may  be  expressed,  or  rather  rendered, 
generally  adopting  in  my  mind  some  extra- 
ordinary form — and  I  am  haunted  by  the 
thing  until  I  have  succeeded  in  putting  it 
into  that  form.  I  believe  the  desire  to 
accomplish  that  part  of  the  work  which 
depends  upon  form  is  stronger  with  me  even 
than  the  desire  to  give  vogue  and  furtherance 
to  the  idea.  I  had  always  a  notion  that  this 
was  an  important  part  of  my  intellectual 
character  ;  but  I  never  saw  it  so  clearly  as 
when  Mauleverer  charged  me  with  it  in 
that  forcible  manner. 

Johnson.  What  a  remarkable  thing  that 
was  that  he  said  about  the  sparrow  and  .the 
telegraph  wires,  when  we  were  on  the  lake. 

Sir  Arthur.  Yes.  That  was  very  good. 
One  felt  that  it  must  have  been  said  before. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  occur 
to  one  when  one  meets  with  any  fine 
passage  in  almost  any  work.  By  the  way, 
it  strikes  me  now  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  as  Carlyle  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  generally  considerable  disappoint- 
ment on  our  first  reading  of  a  great  work. 

Ellesmere.  To  return  to  Mauleverer.  He 
certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  human  being  ; 
but  still  he  is  terribly  monotonous.  I  declare, 
without  exaggeration,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  have  heard  him  while  he  has  been  here, 
make  one  single  remark  that  had  not  the 
tendency  to  depress  human  effort,  and  lower 
our  view  of  human  prospects.  I  mean 
henceforward  to  take  the  other  side. 

In  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  one  must  be 
particularly  well,  and  have  good  long  sleepful 
nights — without  the  aid  of  your  blue  sleep- 
stuff,  though,  Sir  Arthur.  So,  good  night. 

[Exeunt. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  reading 
of  the  story  of  Eealmah,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

REALMAH'S  GRIEF.     WHAT  USE  is  MADE 

OP   IRON    IN   ABIBAH. 

IT  has  often  been  noticed  how,  in 
civilized  life,  routine  goes  on,  whatever 
suffering,  or  sorrow,  or  shame,  or  be- 


reavement may  have  befallen.  Dinner 
is  not  put  aside  because  there  is  death 
in  the  house.  There  was  the  same 
thing  at  that  period  of  the  world's 
history ;  and  Eealmah  had  to  conform 
to  the  inevitable  routine  of  life.  At 
such  times  men  move  about,  as  it  were, 
in  a  mist — a  mist,  however,  causing 
trouble  and  confusion  only  to  them- 
selves ;  for  they  may  seem  to  others  to 
see  very  clearly,  and  to  do  their  work 
well. 

The  sufferer  has  not  only  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  action,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  to  act  his  part  tolerably;  but 
he  has  to  continue  to  act,  when  off  the  stage 
and  behind  the  scenes,  and  only  ceases 
to  act  when  he  is  quite  alone.  More- 
over, the  usual  supports  are  gone.  Even 
that  most  clinging  of  human  frailties 
and  follies,  vanity,  gives  way  before  pro- 
found sorrow  and  bereavement ;  and,  in 
their  presence,  it  has  been  known  that 
a  very  vain  man  has  lost  his  vanity, 
and  all  the  comfort  and  sustainment 
that  it  used  to  bring  with  it.  An  ambi- 
tion, especially  if  it  be  of  the  higher 
kind,  embracing  the  good  of  others, 
may  survive  the  shock :  and  thus  it 
was  with  Eealmah. 

One  of  the  many  miseries  of  great- 
ness, and  not  perhaps  the  least,  is  that 
neither  its  joys  nor  its  sorrows  can  be 
private.  To  this  was  added  in  Eeal- 
mah's  case  that  it  was  especially  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  his 
grief,  and  to  behave  as  if  it  was  only  a 
small  loss  that  he  had  suffered. 

The  report  of  his  having  made  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  spread  throughout 
the  city  with  considerable  rapidity, 
though  not,  of  course,  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  knowledge  of  his  failures 
had  spread  on  former  occasions.  Every- 
body was  anxious  to  see  him,  and  to 
talk  to  him,  and  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  congratulate  him.  Crowds  of  the 
citizens  flocked  out  to  that  part  of  the 
wood  where  Eealmah  had  carried  on  his 
experiments ;  and,  in  a  very  few  hours, 
every  bit  of  the  iron  had  been  carried 
away.  The  people  of  Abibah  were  very 
ready  to  appreciate  the  uses  that  might 
be  made  of  this  new  metaL 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  for 
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the  mortification  that  one  naturally  sup- 
poses Condore  would  have  had  to  endure 
from  this  success  on  the  part  of  Real- 
mah. But  "Condore  the  Judicious" 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  "  silly 
people,"  as  he  called  them,  who  nocked 
to  the  scene  of  Realmah's  experiments; 
but  Condore  did  not  hide  himself  from 
his  friends,  or  adopt  a  sulky  silence. 
He  had  always  known,  he  said,  that 
certain  stones  would  melt  into  metal. 
Of  course  they  would.  Anybody  that 
had  seen  a  thunderbolt  knew  that.  He 
had  viewed  this  enterprise  with  dis- 
favour, not  because  he  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  done,  but  because  it  was  not 
worth  doing,  and  could  have  no  good 
result.  For  his  part,  he  was  content  with 
what  had  contented  his  ancestors,  who, 
he  supposed,  were  not  greater  fools  than 
his  cotemporaries.  He  would  trouble 
those  who  were  in  this  fuss  of  foolish 
delight  at  a  most  commonplace  trans- 
action, to  mention  to  him  any  instance 
of  a  new  thing  turning  out  to  be  a 
good  thing.  The  presumption  in  all 
cases  was,  that  any  change  is  for  the 
worse. 

They  were  descended  from  the  gods — 
at  least  so  the  priests  had  informed  him 
— and  was  it  likely  that  there  would  be 
any  improvement  in  their  race,  as  time 
went  on,  and  as  each  generation  was 
still  further  removed  from  their  great 
ancestors  ? 

As  to  the  uses  that  might  be  made  of 
this  metal,  he  begged  to  remind  them 
of  the  well-known  story  of  the  ambi- 
tious pig,  who  was  so  much  discontented 
with  his  own  tail,  calling  it  a  ridiculous 
and  useless  little  appendage.  The  gods, 
willing  to  give  man  a  lesson,  bestowed 
upon  this  pig  the  tail  that  he  coveted, 
namely,  that  of  a  fox.  It  was  not 
found,  however,  to  be  so  very  great  a 
gain.  It  went  flopping  about  in  the 
dirt ;  it  made  the  poor  pig  look  still 
more  ridiculous  than  he  had  looked 
before,  and  proved  only  very  serviceable 
to  the  little  boys  who  wished  to  catch 
the  pig.  Such  was  the  result,  as  far  as 
his  poor  observation  had  gone,  of  men 
taking  up  new  things  unfitted  for  them ; 


but  the  kindness  of  the  gods  in  giving 
examples  to  mankind  was  seldom  under- 
stood. 

This  irony  pleased  the  bystanders 
(there  was  generally  a  little  circle  of 
listeners  round  Condore),  and  his  words 
were  noised  throughout  the  city,  espe- 
cially the  satirical  story  which  he  had 
invented  about  the  pig.  It  did  not, 
however,  produce  all  the  effect  that 
Condore  expected.  Sneering  can  do  a 
great  deal :  you  can  sneer  down,  at  any 
rate  for  the  moment,  truth,  honour,  re- 
ligion, generosity,  and  patriotism.  More- 
over, anything  that  is  new  offers  especial 
opportunity  for  sneering  attacks.  But 
men  cannot  be  sneered  out  of  manifest 
physical  advantages;  and  the  men  of, 
Abibah  were  not  such  fools  as  to  prefer 
fighting  with  wooden  weapons  against 
enemies  who  were  furnished  with  iron 
weapons.  Besides,  they  took  it  as  a 
very  ill  compliment  that  Condore  should 
insinuate,  as  they  thought  he  did,  that 
they  were  of  an  inferior  race  to  the 
men  of  the  North,  and  that  it  was 
unfit  for  them,  the  Sheviri,  to  aspire  to 
have  superior  weapons. 

In  short,  the  pig  story  was  not  well 
received,  and  people  began  to  murmur 
against  Condore,  saying  that  he  had 
been  a  hinderer,  rather  than  a  furtherer, 
of  many  good  designs. 

Time  went  on,  but  the  ardour  of  the 
men  of  Abibah  for  making  use  of  this 
new  metal  did  not  abate.  Many  in- 
genious persons  were  found  to  aid 
Eealmah  in  his  projects,  and  there  were 
several  of  them  who  now  showed  much 
more  ingenuity,  than  he  did,  in  working 
this  metal,  and  adapting  it  to  many 
uses.  In  truth,  inventors,  or  rather 
those  who  have  the  power  to  invent, 
are  very  numerous.  Let  any  man  ob- 
serve how  many  persons  amongst  his 
friends  have  told  him  of  inventions 
that  they  had  in  their  minds,  and  be 
will  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion 
which  this  writer  has  come  to,  that  one 
out  of  every  three  persons  is  a  born 
inventor. 

Why  there  are  not  as  many  useful 
inventions  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  number  of  possible  inventors,  may 
be  easily  explained.  Most  men  have  to 
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get  their  bread;  and  that  employment 
gradually  absorbs  all  their  attention. 
To  many  men  the  physical  requisites 
for  successful  invention  are  wanting, 
namely,  nicety  of  eye,  deftness  of  hand, 
room  for  experiments,  and  the  materials 
requisite  to  work  upon.  But,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  want  of  all  is  want  of 
perseverance.  Most  men  become  tired 
of  their  own  ideas ;  and,  even  if  they  try 
an  experiment,  are  apt  to  accept  the 
first  defeat  as  final.  Besides,  few  men 
thoroughly  believe  in  themselves,  and 
are  the  first  to  go  over  to  the  side  of 
their  adverse  critics. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that  Eealmah  found  not  only  many 
favourers  and  admirers,  but,  what  was 
much  more  important,  many  intelligent 
coadjutors.  In  a  few  months'  time, 
dating  from  the  day  when  his  experi- 
ment had  proved  successful,  and  when 
his  Ainah  had  received  her  death  stroke, 
the  working  of  iron  had  made  a  great 
advance  among  the  Sheviri.  Indeed,  a 
new  tribe  was  formed  called  the  Iron- 
workers. The  name  they  gave  to  iron  was 
£rool~Varla,  which  means  stone-honey. 

Of  course  the  first  use  made  of  iron 
was  to  construct  a  good  weapon  of 
attack;  and  great  was  the  delight  in 
Abibah  when  the  first  iron  javelin  was 
made.  Naturally  this  has  been  the 
first,  and  indeed  the  chief,  use  of  iron 
in  all  ages — namely,  to  make  it  into 
some  weapon  of  offence  which  shall 
pierce  well  into  the  soft  flesh  of  our 
fellow-men.  It  is  only  during  the  dull 
times  of  peace  that  this  valuable  metal 
— the  metal  of  our  system, — has  been 
applied  to  the  comparatively  ignoble 
uses  of  social  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
Eealmah  became  immensely  popular, 
and  that  most  men  recollected  that 
they  had  always  said  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary  in  that  young 
man.  Condore  and  Potochee  fell  into 
the  background.  Invention  became  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  the  daring  man 
who  had  proposed  to  eat  with  forks 
held  up  his  head  again. 

"When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered 
South  America,  they  found  a  nation 
which  worshipped  certain  sacred  toads, 


that  were  carefully  kept  and  fed,  and 
reverenced,  and  prayed  to.  If,  how- 
ever, after  a  long  course  of  praying, 
the  prayers  were  not  attended  to,  and 
rain  did  not  come  when  it  was  wanted, 
or  did  not  stay  away  when  it  threatened 
to  be  too  abundant,  the  sacred  toads 
were  delicately  whipped,  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty  to  their  worshippers. 
Thus  it  is  always.  Those  who  are  great 
amongst  us  are  either  whipped,  or  wor- 
shipped. It  was  now  worshipping  time 
with  Kealmah ;  and  everything  he  said 
was  looked  upon  as  something  oracular. 

It  was  well  that  there  was  at  that 
period  some  one  member  of  the  princely 
families  who  was  very  popular,  for 
there  was  much  distress  in  Abibah,  and 
consequent  discontent.  There  had  been 
great  inundations  that  year;  and  both 
the  roots  and  the  cereals  upon  which 
the  Sheviri  depended,  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  failed. 

In  looking  back  upon  those  times, 
one  cannot  help  'thinking  what  good 
use,  for  their  purposes,  Condore  and 
Potochee  might  have  made  of  this 
scarcity.  They  might  have  said  that 
it  showed  the  disapproval  of  the  gods 
at  the  impiety  of  Eealmah  in  offering 
to  his  fellow-men  weapons  like  to  those 
of  the  gods  themselves. 

But  no  such  thing  was  said;  and 
Eealmah  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  all 
his  fellow-citizens  as  the  man  whom 
they  were  proud  to  acknowledge  as 
their  foremost  citizen. 

Talora's  beauty  gained  fresh  radiance 
from  her  consciousness  of  power  and 
pre-eminence  amongst  the  women.  The 
Varnah  was  delighted  with  the  presents 
that  enriched  their  house,  but  did  not 
change  her  inmost  opinion  of  Eealmah's 
deficiency  in  common-sense,  for  was  he 
not  averse  to  receiving  these  presents, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  indifferent 
than  ever  to  the  good  things  of  this 
world  ? 

Many  a  subdued  and  furtive  sigh 
came  from  Eealmah's  heart,  when  he 
reflected  that  the  one  person  whose 
delight  in  his  success  he  would  have 
cared  for  most,  was  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

To  be  continued. 
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WHAT  does  Ritualism  really  mean  1  Is  it 
a  reaction  from  the  main  intellectual 
tendencies  of  the  age — an  eddy  in  the 
stream  of  human  progress  1  or  is  it  a  re- 
suscitation of  faiths  which  had  suffered 
a  temporary  eclipse,  or  a  new  application 
of  old  ideas  destined  to  modify  the 
future  of  Christianity  1  A  partial  answer 
was  given  to  these  questions  by  Mr. 
Palgrave  in  a  late  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  his  remarks,  so  far  as  one  side 
of  the  question  is  concerned.  He  de- 
scribed a  vera  causa,,  if  not  the  sole,  or 
most  deeply-seated  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon. According  to  him,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  ritualistic  impulse  was  to 
Ije  found  chiefly  in  the  growing  aesthetic 
development  of  the  country,  in  our  in- 
creasing desire  to  give  to  art  a  higher 
place  in  every  department  of  national  life. 
The  same  tendency  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  growth  of  churches,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  secular  architecture,  and  in  the 
application  of  ornament  to  a  thousand 
objects,  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
down  to  dessert-dishes,  is  apparent  also 
in  our  religious  services.  The  Ritualists 
are  persons  who  are  discontented  with 
the  bare,  bald  fashion  of  worship  which 
grew  up  under  Protestant  influence,  and 
are  desirous  of  appealing  to  our  senses 
through  a  more  gorgeous  decoration  of 
priests  and  churches,  and  an  introduc- 
tion of  a  higher  class  of  musical  per- 
formances into  religious  ceremonies.  In 
short,  he  gave  a  rather  different  turn  to 
the  common  accusation  against  the  party, 
and  said  that  the  attempt  to  attract 
people  to  church  as  they  are  attracted  to 
the  theatre,  by  giving  them  a  better 
show,  was  a  sensible  accommodation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  held  out,  by 
way  of  consolation,  the  pleasant  prospect, 
that  a  check  to  our  national  prosperity 
might  incidentally  destroy  Ritualism, 
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by  destroying  our  means  for  spending 
money  upon  the  luxuries  of  good  taste. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  part 
of  the  truth  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  blue-book  lately  published 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  Ritualism,  incidentally  illus- 
trates how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  it  is 
true,  whilst  opening  certain  wider  con- 
siderations. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  showy  ritual  attracts  a  certain  number 
of  spectators,  who  would  not  otherwise 
care  to  come,  and  who  have  no  higher 
interest  in  the  services  than  people  gene- 
rally have  in  attending  an  oratorio.  But 
it  is  plainly  inaccurate  to  say  that  the 
ritualist  clergy  depend  upon  this  mode  of 
attraction,  so  far  as  their  own  intentions 
are  concerned.  Mr.  Bennett  says,  in  the 
blue-book  from  which  we  are  about  to 
make  some  quotations,  that  in  using 
vestments  he  is  not  contending  for  any 
aesthetic  purpose,  but  strictly  for  a  doc- 
trinal purpose.  "  The  aesthetic  purpose," 
he  says,  "  forms  an  accident  afterwards, 
"  but  it  is  not  the  object."  Indeed,  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Ritualists  owe  their  success  to 
that  which  is  the  essential  condition  of 
all  similar  successes,  namely,  to  a  high 
degree  of  religious  zeal.  The  splendid 
ritual  attracts  the  poor,  to  whom,  pro- 
bably, all  shades  of  theology  are  much 
alike  ;  but  they  are  also  attracted  by  the 
more  legitimate  method  of  hard  and  self- 
denying  labour.  The  zeal  may  be  merely 
the  new  broom  sweeping  clean,  the  out- 
break of  fervour  characteristic  of  all  ne\r 
religious  developments.  But  there  it  is, 
and  we  ought  to  acknowledge  it  and  be 
thankful.  Remembering  that  Mr.  Macko- 
nochie  has  built  a  church  and  schools, 
and  done  much  to  civilize  a  neglected 
district,  we  can  very  well  pardon  him 
for  exuberant  displays  of  ritual,  or  for  a 
few  theological  errors.  Indeed,  when- 
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ever  Roman  Catholics,  or  Churchmen,  or 
Dissenters,  can  induce  some  of  the  lower 
classes  in  London  to  frequent  churches 
instead  of  public  -  houses,  Christians 
should  wish  them  God-speed,  with  very 
little  inquiry  into  their  peculiar  tenets. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackonochie's 
churchwarden  puts  this  in  almost  a  comic 
light.  "  The  Ritualists,"  he  says,  "  are 
"  doing  more  than  any  one  to  bring 
"  home  religion  to  the  very  poor,  because 
"  they  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and 
"assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
"  power.  On  Christmas  day  last,  sixty 
"  poor  families  were  supplied  with  beef 
"  and  plum  -  pudding."  Besides  this, 
400  children  had  tea  and  cake  and  a 
magic  lantern ;  and  280  poor  men  and 
women  were  regaled  with  a  supper.  We 
cannot  be  too  hard  upon  a  man  who 
gives  plum-pudding  and  magic  lanterns 
as  well  as  Christian  sympathy.  Possibly 
we  may  even  fancy  that  he  wastes 
energy  upon  unnecessary  services,  which 
might  be  better  applied  in  the  plum- 
pudding  direction.  A  man,  however, 
does  something  towards  civilizing  the 
poor  who  induces  556  people  to  com- 
municate at  his  church  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  as  was  the  case  at  St.  Barnabas 
last  Easter-day.  It  is  true,  that  we 
must  set  against  this  some  instances  in 
which  the  ritualist  developments  seem  to 
have  driven  congregations  away,  and  to 
have  produced  quarrels  and  divisions  in 
country  parishes ;  and  there  are  other 
cases  where  a  crowded  church  appears  to 
be  obtained  by  paying  large  sums  to  a 
professional  choir,  and  attracting  the  rich 
from  other  districts.  Mr.  Webb,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  tells  us  very 
frankly  that  his  church  would  be  "empty, 
or  comparatively  so,"  were  it  not  for  the 
strangers ;  and  so  far  he  must,  of  course, 
be  supposed  to  fail  in  making  his  church 
popular  in  his  own  district.  Making 
every  allowance,  however,  it  seems  plain, 
from  the  statistics  given,  that  the  Ritual- 
ists have  filled  many  churches,  raised 
large  sums  for  charitable  distribution, 
and  done  something  towards  attracting 
the  poorest  classes.  It  is  not  less  plain 
that  they  have  shown  a  zeal — misguided, 
as  we  believe,  in  many  respects — which 


deserves  a  fair  measure  of  success.  We 
would  acknowledge  this  frankly;  and  the 
more  so,  as  we  have  now  to  look  at  the 
movement  from  a  less  favourable  point 
of  view. 

The  question  that  naturally  suggests 
itself,  and  upon  which  our  blue-book 
throws  considerable  light,  is,  what  can 
be  the  explanation  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  zeal  is  displayed?  If  Ritualism 
were  merely  an  aesthetic  movement,  we 
might  wonder  why  its  supporters  should 
shock  honest  people  by  forcing  upon 
them  ceremonies,  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, which  act  upon  many  English- 
men like  the  red  rag  upon  a  bull.  If 
the  object  were  merely  to  make  churches 
handsomer,  and  services  more  attractive, 
it  might  surely  be  accomplished  without 
treading  on  anybody's  theological  corns. 
We  should  have  to  condemn  the  Ritual-- 
ists  severely  for  giving  needless  offence. 
From  this  blame  it  is,  however,  evident, 
that  some  of  their  leaders  are  free.  The 
vestments  and  the  ceremonies  represent 
a  doctrine,  and  they  adopt  them  de- 
liberately and  with  a  clear  purpose.  Mr. 
Bennett  tells  us  that  he  considers  the 
contest  as  to  retaining  vestments  and 
ritual  observances  to  be  a  "  struggle  be- 
tween Catholicity  and  Protestantism." 
Mr.  Le  Geyt  explains  that  he  has  aban- 
doned certain  minor  points  in  deference 
to  the  ^.wishes  of  his  Bishop  ;  but  he 
considers  the  vestments  to  be  "  major 
and  essential  points."  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  party 
conceive  that  in  wearing  red,  and 
violet,  and  green,  and  white  vestments, 
chasubles,  and  tunicles,  and  albs,  and 
manicles — in  using  incense  and  in  mix- 
ing water  with  the  sacramental  wine, 
they  are  asserting  some  great  principle. 
What  is  that  principle  ?  Here  we  come 
across  the  doctrine  of  symbolism,  which 
we  confess  to  be  somewhat  mysterious 
to  the  uninitiated.  What,  for  example, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  mixed  chalice  ? 
"  The  mixed  chalice,"  says  Mr.  White, 
"  is  intended  to  preserve  a  custom."  The 
strongest  point  in  its  favour  is  "  the 
"unquestionable  fact  that  our  Blessed 
"  Lord  Himself  used  a  mixed  cup."  "  The 
"  mixed  chalice,"  says  Mr.  Le  Geyt, "  has- 
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"various  meanings.  It  may  mean  the 
"two  sacraments,  and  the  water  and 
"blood  flowing  from  our  Lord's  side." 
"  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Nugee,  "  a  signification 
"  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  our 
"Lord."  Let  us  take  another  point.  Mr. 
Nugee  does  not  see  that  the  chasuble 
"  can  be  expressive  of  any  particular  doc- 
"  trine,  except  generally  as  setting  forth 
"  the  magnificence  of  the  Sacrament  and 
"  the  beauty  of  the  Spouse  of  -Christ ;" 
and  he  sees  no  difference  between  the 
chasuble  and  the  cope.  He  attaches  no 
meaning  to  the  amice,  alb,  or  tunicle. 
Mr.  Le  Geyt  thinks,  but  admits  that  he 
may  be  mistaken,  that  the  chasuble  has 
a  sacrificial  signification,  and  that  the 
cope  is  rather  ornamental  and  proces- 
sional. The  chasuble,  he  says,  must 
imply  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  because  it  is  a  distinctive  dress. 
Mr.  Bennett  says  plainly,  that  by  wearing 
the  chasuble  he  implies  that  he  is  offer- 
ing a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
vestments  set  forth  "  the  real  Objective 
"Presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the 
"  sacrifice  offered  by  the  priest,  and  the 
"  adoration  due  to  the  Presence  of  our 
"  Blessed  Lord."  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  lights  on  the  altar  represent 
our  Lord's  two  natures.  The  amice,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  mean,  according  to 
Mr.  Le  Geyt,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
rag  with  which  our  Lord  was  blind- 
folded, or  the  napkins  in  His  tomb. 

These  answers  leave  us  in  singular 
perplexity  as  to  the  precise  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  word  "symbol."  The 
amice,  as  we  have  seen,  may  represent 
the  crown  of  thorns,  or  the  napkins 
folded  in  the  tomb ;  or  we  may,  ap- 
parently, affix  any  other  meaning  we 
please.  Why  should  it  not  stand  for 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  or  the 
cloak  which  St.  Paul  left  at  Troas,  or 
any  other  garment  mentioned  in  the 
Bible?  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  reason  why  it  should  not 
suggest  any  garment  mentioned  either 
in  or  out  of  the  Bible,  from  Adam's 
girdle  of  fig-leaves  down  to  the  last  new 
fashion  in  London.  There  is  a  simple 
principle  upon  which  most  systems  of 
memoria  technica  are  founded,  to  the 


effect  that  a  mental  association  may  be 
established  between  any  two  ideas.  The 
name  of  a  table  may  remind  us  of 
Aristotle,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  or  of  the  winner  of  last 
year's  Derby.  Hobbes  long  ago  explained 
how  the  mention  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  might  induce  a  man  to  ask 
the  value  of  a  Eoman  denarius;  and 
even  if  some  general  resemblance  be 
required  between  the  symbol  and  the 
thing  symbolized  (though we  do  not  fancy 
an  amice  can  be  very  like  a  crown  of 
thorns),  there  is  a  wide  enough  field  for 
a  fertile  fancy.  Regarded  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  doctrine  of  Symbolism 
rests  upon  a  principle  which  is  illus- 
trated in  the  custom  known  to  some- 
pious  families  of  asking  Scripture  riddles 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
very  reverent,  according  to  modern  ideas, 
and  we  are  half-inclined  to  ask,  with  the 
well-known  Yankee  soldier,  "  Parson,  is 
this  a  time  for  conundrums  ?  "  For  after 
all,  the  symbolism  is  nothing  but  a  way 
of  asking,  ""Why  is  an  amice  like  a 
crown  of  thorns  ? "  To  our  mind  this 
borders  upon  trifling  with  sacred  things. 
The  practice,  however,  requires  a  little 
more  explanation.  If  this  were  all,  there 
would  be  little  to  alarm  any  one,  except 
on  the  score  of  a  regard  for  common 
sense  in  the  clergy  ;  and  we  are  equally 
puzzled  to  know  how  Mr.  Le  Geyt,  who 
interprets  the  amice,  can  hold  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
"  major  and  essential  points."  So  far  as 
we  have  got,  the  symbolism  would 
merely  amount  to  this  : — "  I,"  says  Mr. 
Le  Geyt  in  effect,  "see  a  likeness  between 
"  an  amice  and  a  crown  of  thorns,  or  a 
"  napkin,  or  what  not."  Old  writers,  he 
explains,  have  other  ideas  suggested  to 
them  by  the  amice  j  and  as  the  faculty 
of  fancy  is  not  extinct  in  the  human 
race,  we  presume  that  new  writers  may 
have  a  hundred  other  ideas  suggested  by 
the  same  article  of  dress.  Then  in  what 
possible  sense  is  Mr.  Le  Geyt  asserting 
any  principle  by  wearing  an  amice  1  If 
it  does  remind  him,  or  if  it  reminds  tho 
whole  congregation,  of  a  crown  of  thorns, 
what  then?  He  makes  no  assertion 
about  the  crown  of  thorns ;  he  merelv 
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discovers  a  very  fanciful  analogy  which 
may,  or  may  not,  strike  the  minds  of 
other  persons.     His  opponents  have  a 
remarkably  simple  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.     Let   them  associate   an  amice 
with  the  Thirty-nine   Articles   (artiqle 
and  amice  begin  and  end  with  the  same 
letter),  or  with  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  or  with  the  Supremacy  of 
the   Crown,   or  with   any   doctrine  or 
object  that  they  please,   and   Mr.   Le 
Geyt's  symbolism  will  be  at  once  ren- 
dered harmless.    "  Here  am  I,"  he  says, 
"  with  my  amice ;  and  it  is  in  my  opinion 
"  like  a  crown  of  thorns."  "  Very  well," 
we  may  reply,  "in  our  opinion  it  isn't." 
It  is  hard  to  say  who  has  the  best  of  the 
argument.     Of  coarse,  if  Mr.  Le  Geyt 
proceeds  to  preach  any  doctrine  about 
the   crowa   of  thorns,  that  is  another 
matter  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  attack 
his   sermons   than  an    article    of    his 
dress       -— • *• 

It  is  not  to  "be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  childish  play  upon  things  is 
all  that  is  intended  by  symbolism.  Mr. 
Bennett,  as  we  have  seen,  declares  that 
he  asserts  the  most  important  articles  in 
his  creed  by  wearing  certain  vestments. 
The  chasuble,  for  example,  sets  forth 
the  "  real  Objective  Presence  ; "  and  he 
asserts  that  he  understands  the  doctrine 
indicated,  and  obviously  holds  it  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  understand 
that  the  wearing  of  a  particular  dress 
may  really  amount  to  the  assertion  of  a 
doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  general  agreement,  that  a 
man  who  appears  in  a  particular  costume 
is  thereby  making  some  declaration.  If 
we  appear  at  an  English  election  in 
blue  or  buff,  if  we  attend  a  University 
boat-race  in  light  or  dark  blue,  or  if  we 
walk  about  Dublin  with  a  green  neck- 
tie, we  are  declaring  certain  sympathies. 
We  set  forth  that  we  are  Whigs  or 
Tories,  or  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  or 
Fenians,  or  members  of  the  party  whose 
badge  we  wear.  This  is  a  matter  of 
general  understanding.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  declared  by  competent  authority, 
that  whoever  wears  a  certain  dress,  or 
performs  a  certain  ceremony,  is  to  be 


held  as  making  some  declaration.  When 
a  French  official  puts  on  his  scarf,  he 
declares  that  he  is  going  to  employ  his 
legal  authority.  When  a  witness  kisses 
the  Bible,  he  is  pledging  himself  to 
speak  the  truth  under  the  penalties  at- 
tached to  perjury.  In  both  cases  the 
action  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  declara- 
tion. The  symbolism  of  which  we 
have  spoken  cannot  come  under  these 
cases,  because  no  assertion  whatever  is 
made.  The  amice  may  be  like  a  crown 
of  thorns,  but  no  principle  is  involved 
in  wearing  a  thing  which  is  like  a  crown 
of  thorns.  Of  course  it  implies  that  the 
wearer  is  a  Eitualist,  but,  taken  by  itself, 
it  declares  no  particular  doctrine. 

The  case   of  the   chasuble  and   the 
vestments  worn  by  the  priests  adminis- 
tering the  Sacrament  raises  a  different 
question.     Several  witnesses   say   that 
the  chasuble  implies  that  tlie  wearer  is 
performing  a  sacrifice.  Mr.  Bennett  fur- 
ther declares  that  it  implies  a  belief  in  the 
Real  Presence.  Indeed  its  importance,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  is  something  start- 
ling.    The  Dean  of  Westminster  asks 
him,  "  Supposing  these  vestments  were 
'  worn  by  persons  holding  entirely  dif- 
'  ferent  doctrines  from  those  you  hold, 
'  would  that  invalidate  their  significance 
'  in  your  eyes  ] "      He  replies,   "  That 
'  comes  to  the  question  whether  it  would 
'  invalidate  the  whole  Sacrament  or  not. 
'  I  dare  not  say  it  would."     The  ex- 
pression "I  dare  not,"  in  thaological 
language,  generally  means,  "  I  think  so, 
but  I  would  rather  not  say  so."  Passing 
this  over,  Mr.  Bennett  appears  to  think 
that  the  following  remarkable  opinion  is 
at  least  worthy  of  being  argued.     Not 
only  does  the  act  of  wearing  the  vest- 
ments indicate  a  certain  opinion  about 
the  Sacrament,  but  it  is  necessary  to  the 
validity   of    the   Sacrament   that   they 
should  be  worn  with  a  certain  intention. 
Considering  the  awful  importance  which 
Mr.  Bennett   and   his   party  attach  to 
the  Sacrament,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  know  whether  or  not,  in  their 
opinion,   we   may  be   deprived   of   its 
benefits   even  when  the  clergy  appear 
in  the  proper  costume,  by  the  fact  that 
they   don't   wear    it  with    the   proper 
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meaning.  If  the  Sacrament  were  on  a 
level  with  mere  heathen  enchantments, 
such  a  view  would  be  more  or  less  in- 
telligible ;  of  course,  when  a  man  is 
performing  a  magical  rite,  he  does  not 
know  upon  what  minute  steps  it  may 
depend ;  he  may  fail  to  raise  the  devil 
by  using  the  word  "  abracadabra  "  in  the 
place  of  "hocus-pocus";  but  we  had 
thought  that  the  most  advanced  party 
would  put  the  Christian  sacraments  on 
a  different  footing. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  argue 
this  or  any  other  theological  difficulty. 
We  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  ex- 
treme importance  which  a  leader  of  the 
party  attaches  to  wearing  the  chasuble. 
Now  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  com- 
pare this  with  the  language  of  some  of 
his  own  party.     Mr.  Nugee,  who  has 
sent  all  the  good  people  of  Wymering 
into  fits  of  indignation,  by  walking  in 
procession,  in  a  chasuble,  and  an  alb, 
and  a  beretta,  with  banners  and  incense, 
declares  that  he  does  not  see  in  what 
way  the  chasuble  is  expressive  of  any 
particular  doctrine.    Xeither  does  he  at- 
tach any  particular  doctrine  to  the  cope, 
stole,  amice,  alb,  or  tunicle.     He  wears 
them  generally  "  to  express  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Sacrament."     To  speak 
plainly,  he  wears  them  as  a  man  might 
•wear  a  court-dress   to  attend  a  levee, 
without  implying  that  he  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Eight  of  kings. 
It  is  an  act  of  reverence,  not  an  avowal 
of  belief.     The  other  witnesses  vary  as 
to  the  degree  of  significance  attached  to 
the  chasuble,  but  none  of  them  discover 
in  it  the  dogma  of  the  real  Objective 
Presence,  except  so  far  as  that  dogma  is 
implied  in  the  fact  that  the  theory  of 
sacrifice  seems  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
nected in  most  of  their  minds  with  the 
chasuble.     How  then  is  Mr.  Bennett  to 
hit  it  off  with  Mr.  Nugee  ?    Here  is  one 
of  his  best  disciples  expressly  disavowing 
the  .very  meaning  which  Mr.  Bennett 
thinks  of  such  importance  as  to  be,  not 
impossibly,  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  Sacrament.      In  short,  it  is  plain 
that, however  important  these  symbolical 
professions    of    faith    may    be,    every 
person  may  attach  to  them  a  different 


sense.  It  may  indicate  certain  tenden- 
cies to  wear  green  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
wearer  may  show  himself  in  favour  of 
any  degree  of  change,  from  moderate 
constitutional  reforms  to  universal  con- 
fiscation and  an  independent  Irish  re- 
public. When  people  tell  us  that  the 
act  of  wearing  a  particular  bit  of  dress 
is  so  important  on  account  of  its  sig- 
nification, they  ought  at  least  to  know 
what  it  signifies.  If  these  symbols  are 
simply  the  products  of  "  pious  inge- 
nuity," which  confounded  far-fetched 
metaphor  with  argument,  we  can  easily 
account  for  the  divergence  of  meaning ; 
but  if  they  are  intended  to  be  signifi- 
cant, their  wearers  should  remember 
that  a  symbol  with  fifty  meanings  is 
equivalent  to  a  symbol  with  none. 

It  thus   appears  that  we  have   two 
kinds   of  symbol :    one  is  that  repre- 
sented by   the    amice,  or    the   mixed 
chalice,  or  the  lighted  candles  (which 
last,  it  seems,  may  refer  to  Jesus  as  the 
Light  of  the  World,  or   to    His   two 
natures,   human   and    divine).      These 
symbols,  even  on  the  showing  of  those 
who  use  them,  imply  no  doctrine  what- 
ever.     They  are   merely  an   embodied 
metaphor;    and  we 'may,  if  we  please, 
discover  fifty  similar  likenesses.      We 
may  take  the  illustration  attributed  (we 
presume  falsely)  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and 
say  that,  the  pulpit  banisters  imply  the 
difficult  ascent  to  heaven  ;  or,  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view,  the  easy  descent 
into  hell.      There  is  a  boundless  field 
for  the  exercise  of  this  pious  ingenuity, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  either  pious  or  ingenious. 
But  as  no  doctrine  is  involved,  it  evi- 
dently does  not  matter  two  straws  who 
first  discovered  these  fanciful  likenesses, 
any  more  than  it  matters  who  first  found 
out   that   "love"   would    rhyme   with 
"  dove."     They  are  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  persons  who  deal  in  established 
metaphor.     The  sacramental  vestments, 
on   the   other  hand,    are   supposed    to 
assert  a  doctrine  in  which  the  majority, 
or  at  least  a  large  minority,  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  be- 
lieve.     To  be  more  accurate,  some  of 
the  wearers  think  that  the  doctrine  is 
asserted,  others  that  it  is  hinted  with 
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more  or  less  plainness,  and  others  that, 
although  no  doctrine  is  asserted,  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  will  find  a  cer- 
tain fitness  in  the  vestments.  The 
variety  of  meanings  deprives  the  symbol 
of  much  value  :  there  is  little  interest 
in  so  ambiguous  a  declaration.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  meaning  were 
fixed,  and  fixed  in  the  strongest  sense, 
we  should  like  to  know  how  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  fixed.  Why  may  not 
a  Low  Churchman  use  the  symbol  as 
well  as  the  Ritualist?  Is  there  any 
authority  which  says  that  a  priest  wear- 
ing a  chasuble  sets  forth  by  that  action 
that  he  is  offering  a  sacrament,  as  judges 
determine  that  a  witness  kissing  a  Bible 
sets  forth  that  he  is  taking  an  oath  to 
the  truth  of  his  evidence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  to  lead  us  into  the  characteristic 
doctrine   of  Ritualism.      In    the   first 
place,  however,  there  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance about  this  chasuble.      It  is 
said  by  some  persons  that  it  is  simply  a 
copy  of  the  Roman  toga.     Mr.  Nugee, 
for  example,  believes  that  "the  Church 
"  vestment   has   come  down  from  the 
"  Roman  vestment."     If  so,  we  might 
naturally  infer  that  priests  had  in  early 
times  no  special  dress,  and  simply  ap- 
peared in  the  costume  of  the  day.     The 
toga  might  have  been  preserved  as  the 
boys  in  the  Blue-coat  School  preserve  the 
dress  of  their  predecessors  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  as  bishops,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  preserved,  and  judges  at  the 
present  day,  preserve  the  wigs  which  used 
to  be  universal  amongst  gentlemen.     It 
is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  symbolism 
could  have  been  attached  to  a  common 
dress   of    the   period,    any   more  than 
judges   could  have   meant  anything   a 
hundred  years  ago  by  appearing  in  wigs. 
A  certain  meaning  naturally  gathered 
round  the  wig  after  its  early  use  had 
partly  been  forgotten,  and  it  probably 
represents   to   the  vulgar  a  symbol  of 
judicial  dignity.     Precisely  in  the  same 
way,  it  may  be,  the  chasuble  has  come 
to  represent  the  sacerdotal  dignity.  And 
as  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
validity   of  a  legal   decision  that  the 
judge  shall  have  his  wig  on,  we  might 


have  supposed  that  the  Sacrament  might 
be  valid  without  the  chasuble. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  even 
if  this  was  the  origin  of  the  chasuble,  it 
does  not  follow  that  competent  autho- 
rity may  not  have  affixed  to  it  a  certain 
meaning.  This  is,  of  course,  possible, 
though  the  presumption  would  perhaps 
be  the  other  way.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unlikely  that  if  we  were  now  to 
ordain  a  special  dress  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  profound  mystery  indicated 
in  the  discharge  of  some  sacred  function, 
we  should  direct  the  celebrant  to  appear 
in  a  black  hat,  a  dress-coat,  and  black 
trousers.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  symbol  meant 
anything  more  than  a  general  respect  for 
the  spectators.  However,  if  any  due 
authority  has  affixed  this  meaning,  the 
question  can  only  be,  "  What  authority 
has  affixed  it,  and  by  what  action  1 " 

When  this   question  is  put  to   the 
Ritualists,  they  reply  by  a  most  singular 
variety  of  statements.      We  will  pick 
out  a  few  to  illustrate  their  meaning. 
The  Ritualists  are  asked  by  what  autho- 
rity they  justify  their  peculiar  obser- 
vances 1      First    comes    the    venerable 
maxim,  quoted  by  Mr.   Cosby  White, 
Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  db  om- 
nibus traditum  est.     This  would  be  an 
admirable  answer  but  for  two  things : 
first,  there  is  no  doctrine  or  ceremony 
in  existence  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
unless   we   assume   that   persons   from 
whom  we  differ  very  widely  are  to  be 
reckoned    as    nobody    and    nowhere  j 
secondly,  the  very  fact  that  any  given 
doctrine  is   disputed    shows    that   the 
maxim  does  not  apply.    In  other  words, 
the  criterion,  if  it  applies  at  all,   can 
only  apply  when  there  is  no  dispute. 
Hence  the  Ritualists  are  naturally  driven 
to   a  less   lofty  pretension.      Another 
view,  to  which  Mr.  Nugee  clings  with 
great  eagerness,  is  expressed  as  follows  : 
— "  If  the  Eastern  Church  agrees  with 
"  the  Western  Church  on  any  point,  and 
"  I  can  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  in  the 
"  Levitical  law  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
"  Apocalypse — as,  for  instance,  incense 
" — I    should    have    no    hesitation    in 
"adopting    it,    and     abide    the  issue, 
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*'  whether  the  Church  of  England  could 
•"  legally  sanction  it  or  not ; "  and  this 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
certain  that  in  such  a  case  the  Church 
of  England  would  sanction  it.  The 
Levitical  law  is  thus  apparently  quoted 
as  an  authority  for  the  dress  of  a  modern 
English  clergyman.  However,  Mr. 
Nugee  presently  says  :  "  Of  course,  we 
"  do  not  use  the  dresses  of  the  Aaronic 
'priesthood;  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
'  posed  the  Church  Catholic  adopted 
'  the  vestments  because  the  pattern  of 
'heavenly  things  was  given  them  in 
:  the  temple."  In  the  next  sentence, 
Le  admits  that  he  does  not  wear  any  of 
the  dresses  prescribed  in  the  Levitical 
law,  the  breastplate,  ephod,  mitre,  or 
girdle.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can  guess 
at  his  meaning,  it  is  that  the  "  Church 
Catholic "  adopted,  as  he  believes,  the 
Roman  toga,  because  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  dresses  used  by  the  Jews  were 
after  the  "  patterns  of  heavenly  things." 
"We  fail,  then,  to  see  what  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  has  to  do  with  the  sacra- 
mental garments ;  still,  it  justifies,  in 
Ms  opinion,  the  use  of  incense — another 
of  the  harmless  symbols  which  might  be 
used  by  the  holders  of  any  doctrine 
whatever.  But  here  is  another  difficulty. 
He  is  asked  whether  the  "Church  of 
"  the  Apocalypse  used  incense  1  whether, 
"  in  fact,  there  is  any  evidence  that  in- 
"  cense  was  used  for  the  first  three 
"centuries?"  In  reply,  he  refers  to  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Littledale;  but  adds, 
"I  assume  that  the  Church  Catholic 
"has  never  been  without  incense.  I 
"  can  scarcely  imagine  her  falling  away 
"  from  the  model  in  the  Apocalypse."  So 
far, then,  as  we  can  understand  Mr.Nugee's 
state  of  mind,  it  is  this : — If  the  rubric 
says  nothing,  he  "falls  back  on  the 
"  united  action  of  the  Western  and 
"  Eastern  Churches,  provided  it  were 
"  scriptural — Levitical — and  the  Church 
"  of  the  Apocalypse."  The  Levitical  law, 
he  admits,  says  nothing  about  vestments, 
and  the  practice  of  the  early  Church  has 
to  be  "  assumed  "  or  "  imagined."  The 
Eastern  vestments,  we  are  told,  are  not 
lawful  in  England.  The  chasuble — the 
most  significant  of  all — was,  he  says, 


probably  adopted  trom  the  Boinan  toga. 
Hence,  Mr.  Nugee's  ingenious  criterion  is 
simply  nugatory.  It  is  as  though  a  man 
should  say  that  he  wears  a  kilt  because 
he  will  wear  anything  that  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  always  worn  by 
the  Scotch,  the  English,  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  the  Jews.  But  he  admits 
that  the  Jews  didn't  wear  it,  that  the 
Britons  only  adopted  it  at  a  late  period, 
.  that  the  English  wear  trousers,  and  that 
in  many  Scotch  counties,  including  that 
in  which  he  lives,  the  kilt  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  We  despair  of  understanding 
Mr.  Nugee,  and  will  try  another  oracle. 
Mr.  White,  after  quoting  the  quod 
ubique  gives  us  as  his  authority  for 
the  use  of  colours,  "the  custom  of  the. 
Western  Church  "—that  is,  the  "Church 
of  Borne  and  the  Churches  in  communion 
with  it."  However,  Mr.  White  says  that 
he  is  not  himself  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Borne ;  so  that  we  are 
puzzled  as  to  the  amount  of  authority  he 
attributes  to  it.  His  view  is  perhaps 
explained  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Le 
Geyt  that,  as  the  colours  used  in  Eng- 
land are  doubtful,  he  uses  the  Boman 
order  as  most  nearly  giving  effect  to  the 
•rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  Here, 
then,  the  appeal  to  Boman  practice  is 
merely  a  mode  of  obtaining  evidence  as 
to  what  was  formerly  used  in  England. 
In  another  place  it  is  put  still  more  ex- 
plicitly by  Mr.  Nugee,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope.  He  says  that,  in  adopt- 
ing or  rejecting  any  form,  he  first  asks 
whether  it  was  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  England  before  the  Beformation.  He 
would  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  use 
the  vestments  of  the  Greek  Church; 
and  what  he  calls  "  Catholic  consent, 
"  was  really  the  consent  of  the  historical 
"  Church  of  England,  modified  and  re- 
"  stricted  by  the  successive  rubrics  of 
"  the  vernacular  Prayer-book."  And  in 
testing  any  question,  he  would  ask, — 
first,  is  it  Catholic  in  itself?  and,  se- 
condly, is  it  "implicitly  or  explicitly 
"  excluded  by  the  Prayer-book  ? "  In 
other  words,  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  Catholic  are  supposed  to 
have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  If  a 
usage  of  the  Church  Catholic  came  into 
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collision  with  a  rubric  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  it  would  be  for  me, "  says 
Mr.  Nugee,  "  to  decide." 

Hence  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fine 
language  about  the  "whole  of  the 
Western  Church,"  or  the  authority  of 
"  apostolic  times,  and  the  united  opinion 
"  and  action  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
"  Churches  ; "  or  the  "  custom  of  the 
"  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,"  or 
"  the  usage  of  the  Church  at  all  times," 
or  of  the  Church  Catholic  or  the  Church 
pure  and  simple,  melts  down  in  practice 
to  the  authority  of  certain  English 
rubrics.  And  some  of  the  language 
used  seems  to  look  that  way.  Mr. 
Bennett  tells  us  that  the  only  standard 
for  English  clergymen  is  the  Sarum 
Missal ;  and  that  every  English  clergy- 
man ought  to  work  up  to  that  standard, 
except  in  points  absolutely  prohibited. 
Mr.  Le  Geyt  and  other  gentlemen  refer 
to  certain  inventories  of  ecclesiastical 
properties  made  about  the  year  1552,  as 
their  principal  authority.  Mr.  Webb 
rests  a  ceremony  principally  on  the 
practice  of  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop 
Cosin,  and  some  other  anonymous  but 
eminent  persons.  Mr.  Le  Geyt,  with  a 
happy  vagueness,  refers  to  the  "  works 
of  ancient  writers  of  all  kinds."  To 
come  to  more  solid  ground,  the  same 
gentleman  quotes  the  Prayer-book  as  a 
final  authority,  and  says  that  he  does 
not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
it  existed  before  the  Reformation,  at  his 
own  discretion.  Mr.  Le  Geyt,  again,  uses 
the  ornaments  "  because  they  were  en- 
"  joined  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in 
"  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI." 
Mr.  White  similarly  lights  his  candles 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  Privy 
Council  distinctly  gave  the  force  of  law 
to  the  injunctions  of  Edward  YI.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bennett  refuses  to 
rely  at  all  upon  a  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  because  he  "would  not  rest 
"  on  any  authority  that  came  from  the 
"  State."  He  considers  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity to  have  been  "  a  cause  of  schism, 
"  and  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
"  of  our  Church."  He  appeals  loftily 
to  Catholic  usage  as  his  only  guide,  and 


says  that  he  refers  to  it  when  the  rubric 
is  silent.     In  answer  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  however,  he  admits  that 
he  has  not  adopted,  in  obedience  to  that 
usage,  either  the  kiss  of  peace,  or  the 
use  of  fans  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.    The 
result  of  all  this  at  times  reminds  us 
of  the   celebrated   sentence   of  Parson 
Thwackum.      "When  I  mention  jeli- 
'  gion,"  said  that  excellent  divine,  "  I 
'  mean  the  Christian  religion  ;   and  not 
'  only  the  Christian,  but  the  Protestant 
'  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  Protestant 
'  religion,  but  the  Church  of  England. 
'  And  when  I  mention  honour,  I  mean 
'  that  mode  of  divine  grace  which  is 
'  not    only  consistent    with,   but    de^ 
'  pendent  upon  this  religion ;   and  is 
'  consistent  with,  and  dependent  upon 
'no    other."       When    the    Eitualists 
allege   the   custom   of  the   whole   Ca- 
tholic Church,  they  mean  the  custom  of 
the  "  historical  Church  of  England  ; " 
and   when   they   talk    of   the    custom 
of    the     historical    Church     of    Eng- 
land,   ttey   mean    the   use    of    Salis- 
bury.    It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  they  bind  themselves  down  to  no 
special  document.     We  are  referred  to 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  to  the  customs  of 
the  Church  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  the 
whole  Western  Church,  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Churches  together,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England  before  the  Re- 
formation, to  the  Prayer-book  as  defined 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  decisions 
of  the   Privy   Council,  to   the   Sarum 
Missal,  to  the  works  of  ancient  writers 
of  all  kinds,  to  certain  eminent  divines 
of   the   Church   of    England,   and    to 
inventories    of    ecclesiastical    property 
made  in  1552.     What  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  these  rival  authorities,  or 
which  of  them  are  really  authority,  and 
which  are  only  evidence  of  authority,  is 
left  in  doubt,  and  indeed  is  the  subject 
of  conflicting  opinions.    !N~o  one  can  tell 
us,  for  example,  whether  a  rubric  may 
override    a    custom    of    the    Catholic 
Church ;   nor,    indeed,  what   is   to   be 
the  rale  to  guide  us  in  any  conflict  of 
authority ;  nor  how  far  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  are  essential  or  left  to   indi- 
vidual discretion.     The  simple  question 
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of  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  to 
be  respected  or  to  be  considered  an  un- 
holy interference  of  the  State,  is  the 
subject  of  a  diametrical  contradiction 
between  two  of  the  witnesses.  In  short, 
the  whole  question  of  authority  is  in. so 
chaotic  a  condition,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  any  intelligible  theory  from 
the  evidence.  Indeed,  the  witnesses 
appear  to  hold  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  at  present  in  an  anomalous 
state,  without  any  organic  law,  and  they 
proceed  by  the  rule  of  thumb  to  pick  up 
such  fragments  of  old  usages  as  appear 
to  them  convenient. 

Before  touching  upon   certain  more 
important  results  of  this  confusion,  let 
us  just  consider  its  application  to  the 
so-called  symbolism.     Why,  one  cannot 
help  asking,  is  all  this  apparatus  neces- 
sary at  all  ?     Why  should  a  man  appeal 
to    Leviticus    and    the    Eastern    and 
Western   Churches   to  justify   him  in 
wearing   a  red   cloak   and   giving  it  a 
certain  meaning?     Why  should  not  a 
man  wear  an  amice,  and  say  it  reminds 
him   of  a   crown  of  thorns  1     Or,  for 
that  matter,  why  shouldn't  he  wear  any 
decent  dress,  and  put  any  interpretation 
on  it  he  likes  ?  The  question  for  the  non- 
ritualist  world  is,  whether  or  not  these 
things  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  Now 
there  is  no  obvious  harm  in  a  gentleman 
•wearing  a  dress  to  which  a  vague  mean- 
ing has  been  assigned  by  an  undiscover- 
able  authority,  at  a  time  of  which  no 
record  is  preserved.     Why  shouldn't  a 
clergyman  wear  a  cloak  or  a  great-coat,  or 
a  pair  of  red-heeled  boots,  and  say  that 
they  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  half- 
a-dozen  objects  mentioned  in  Scripture  ? 
If  he  adds  that  somebody,  he  doesn't 
quite  know  who,  has  detected  the  same 
resemblance,  he  hasn't  the  least  notion 
when,  he  is  doing  no  harm  to  any  one. 
By  all  means,  we  should  say,  let  him 
amuse  himself  according  to  his  pleasure, 
and  come  to  church,  if  he  likes  it,  in 
the  dress  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
or  of  a   barefooted    friar,   so   long   as 
the  practice  is  favourable  to  devotion. 
Of  course,  some   provision   should  be 
made  for  the  case  in  which  a  man  uses 
the  parish  church  in  such  a  way  as  to 


deter  the  attendance  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  provided.  In  the  case,  however,, 
of  the  Eitualists,  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  their  performances  have 
drawn  larger  crowds,  and  done  some- 
thing to  make  the  services  more  attrac- 
tive than  heretofore.  Why  should  we 
complain  if  they  wear  singular  dresses, 
and  attach  to  them  fanciful  meanings  ? 
If  their  doctrine  is  wrong,  that  is  another 
question,  and  due  means  of  enforcing 
conformity  within  certain  wide  limits 
are  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  theory 
of  a  State  Church  ;  but  the  opponents  of 
Eitualism  place  themselves  in  a  false 
position,  and  appear  as  persecutors,  when 
they  attack  these  external  manifestations 
of  fancy  instead  of  opposing  the  erro- 
neous doctrines.  It  is  like  punishing  a 
man  for  wearing  a  green  ribbon  whilst 
confessing  our  impotence  to  put  down 
Fenian  conspiracies. 

That  the  Ritualists  themselves  attach 
a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the 
vestments  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
restraining  them.  If  a  man  thinks  that 
his  salvation  depends  upon  wearing  a 
green  coat  instead  of  a  black  one,  it  is 
a  reason  for  thinking  him  silly,  but  not 
for  binding  him  down  to  the  black  coat 
The  explanation,  however,  of  this  state 
of  mind  leads  us  to  an  inquiry  which 
is  of  considerably  more  importance  than 
the  dispute  about  chasubles  and  copes, 
and  which  we  have  only  space  to  touch. 
It  indicates  the  real  position  of  the 
Eitualists,  so  far  as  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  party  is  concerned. 

A  body  of  some  kind,  called  generally 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  thought  by 
them  to  have  a  great,  but  undefined 
authority  in  these  questions,  and,  as 
we  imagine,  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
quotations  already  made  should  throw 
some  light  upon  the  interesting  question, 
"  What  is  the^Church  1 "  A  large  party 
always  speaks  of  the  Church  as  "  she," 
and  thus  attributes  to  "  her "  a  sort  of 
personality,  and  even  a  sex.  They  speak 
as  if  this  being  entertained  opinions, 
sometimes  expressly  uttered,  and  some- 
times a  matter  of  inference  from  sundry 
hints  or  allusions.  The  metaphor  is 
by  turns  convenient  and  singularly 
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perplexing.  It  may  be  already  inferred 
that  the  Church  known  to  the  Kitual- 
ists  is  so  vague  and  shadowy  a  being, 
that  her  existence  is  rather  difficult 
to  grasp.  We  find  her  appearing  simul- 
taneously in  several  different  mani- 
festations, and  each  fragment  of  this 
diffused  personality  elaborately  anathe- 
matizes the  others.  It  is  a  great,  and 
in  some  sense,  a  very  praiseworthy 
desire  of  Ritualists  to  restore  some 
unity  to  this  distracted  personality,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  by  what 
means  they  propose  to  accomplish  their 
«nd.  We  cannot  extract  any  definite 
opinions  upon  the  subject  either  from 
the  blue-book,  or  from  such  manifestos 
as  "  The  Church  and  the  World,"  so  far 
as  we  have  seen  them.  But  one  or  two 
points  may  be  shortly  noticed. 

It  seems  too  obvious  to  remark,  if  it 
were  not  often,  overlooked,  that  it  is 
absurd  for  any  council,  or  parliament, 
or  convocation  to  declare  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  speculative  opinion, 
unless  their  decisions  are  guarded  by 
miraculous  interposition.  Suppose  that 
the  Eoyal  Society  put  it  to  the  vote 
that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
should  or  should  not  be  accepted.  Their 
vote  would  plainly  make  no  difference  to 
the  light,  and  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  our  opinion,  except  so  far  as  we 
might  respect  the  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual members.  If  the  best  natural 
philosopher  in  England  was  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  other  members  against  him, 
we  should  probably  incline,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  minority  of  one.  A  counting  of 
heads  is  simply  out  of  place  in  such  an 
inquiry.  The  only  test  of  the  truth  is 
the  ultimate  agreement  of  all  qualified 
inquirers.  No  majority  of  one,  or  of 
ten,  or  a  hundred  in  any  congress  can 
finally  settle  the  question.  If  further, 
the  Eoyal  Society  imposed  a  test  which 
excluded,  for  example,  all  who  did  not 
hold  the  undulatory  theory,  its  decisions 
"would  be  more  palpably  worthless. 
What  then  is  the  force  of  a  decision 
by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  on  a  point 
of  theology  1  A  congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  independence,  considered 


the  article  of  the  Creed  which  asserts 
the  descent  into   hell.      They  decided 
the  question,  one  way  or  the  other,  by 
a  majority  of  three  to  two.      Such  a 
decision  could  of  course  affect  the  opinion 
of  no  reasonable  man,  except  so  far  as 
he  might  give  weight  to  the  fact  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, such  and  such  opinions  were  rather 
more    prevalent    than    their    opposite 
amongst    a    certain   class  in  America. 
What  was  really  decided,  however,  was 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  affecting 
the  terms  upon  which  persons  might  be 
members  of  their  society.     The  clergy 
were  to  be  bound,  or  not  to  be  bound, 
to  read  a  certain  declaration.     This  wag 
a  legitimate  legislative  action,  and  per- 
fectly intelligible  on  its  own  grounds. 
But  the  dogma  remained  as  it  was.     It 
is  often  argued  that  it  is  absurd  for  Par- 
liament to  meddle  with  theological  ques- 
tions, as  for  example,  in  fixing  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Yet  there  is  no  primd  facie 
absurdity  in  a  decision  by  Parliament 
as  to  what  creeds  shall  qualify  a  man  to 
hold  part  of  the  national  endowment; 
for  the  only  relevant  question  is  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  what  creeds  are 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
how  the    endowments  may   be    made 
useful  to  them.     It  would,  indeed,  be 
preposterous    that    Parliament    should 
decide  as  to  theological  truth;  and  at 
least  equally  preposterous  that  Convo- 
cation should  decide,  as  no  one  probably 
holds  that  Convocation  possesses  mira- 
culous wisdom.      Convocation,  indeed, 
has  the  special  disadvantage  that  all  its 
members   are  pledged    against    certain 
opinions   which  primd  facie   have  an 
equal  right  to  be  heard.     A  convention 
to  decide  on  the  truth  of  a  theological 
system   should    include,   at   least,   Dr. 
Manning,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dean  Close,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Congreve, 
and  Mr.  Mill.     How  to  distribute  the 
votes  in  such  an  assembly  might  puzzle 
the    most    ingenious    of    constitution- 
mongers.     It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
it   could  really  decide  nothing.      But 
Convocation,  or  a  Synod,  as  Mr.  Bennett 
proposes,  is  equally  incapable  of  deciding 
truth.     Suppose  it  should  pass  a  vote 
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by  two  to  one  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Real  Presence"  was  true.  That  would 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  two-thirds 
of  Convocation  believed  in  the  Eeal  Pre- 
sence, which  might  be  an  interesting 
bit  of  statistics,  but  would  have  no  ten- 
dency to  convince  even  those  within, 
and  still  less  those  without  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  Parliament  might 
perfectly  well  decide,  as  in  fact  it  has 
decided,  that  persons  holding  certain 
tenets  shall  be  excluded  from  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  National  Church. 
In  short,  a  legislative  body  may  exclude 
persons  holding  any  given  dogmas  from 
the  society  over  which  it  is  supreme, 
and  it  may  order  them,  if  within  its 
jurisdiction,  to  be  imprisoned  or  burnt; 
but  it  cannot  possibly  decide  upon  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine,  except  just  so  far  as 
the  fact  that  certain  given  people  hold 
the  doctrine  may  partially  bias  others. 
A  person  may  indeed  believe,  without 
logical  absurdity,  that  a  certain  council 
may  be  miraculously  guided  to  the  truth, 
or  even  that  it  may  have  the  power 
entrusted  to  it  by  Heaven  of  damning 
those  who  disagree  with  it,  which  would 
probably  convince  most  persons  as 
quickly  as  an  argument. 

Hence,  if  the  Ritualists  assert  that  a 
legislative  body — call  it  a  synod  or  a 
council,  or  what  you  will — lays  down 
certain  rules  for  the  government  of  its 
constituency,  they  are  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. If  they  say,  again,  that  it  lays 
down  certain  doctrines,  in  the  sense 
that  it  imposes  a  certain  test,  express  or 
implied,  which  every  one  must  take  as 
a  condition  of  membership,  they  are 
still  intelligible.  But  when  they  say 
that  it  lays  down  a  doctrine  in  the  sense 
of  deciding  what  is  true,  the  claim  is 
obviously  preposterous,  unless  the  body 
is  under  miraculous  guidance.  Further, 
we  should  wish  to  know,  as  accurately 
as  may  be,  under  what  conditions  this 
miracle  is  performed.  We  are  obviously 
unable  to  know,  except  by  revelation, 
•what  body  is  the  depository  of  this 
supernatural  power.  And  in  investi- 
gating this  problem,  we  meet  with  the 
great  puzzle  of  Eitualism.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  National  Churches  do  not 


possess  it ;  on  the  other,  they  apparently 
think  that  some  body  of  vague  insti- 
tution might  be  assembled,  which  pos- 
sibly might  have  claims  upon  our  obe- 
dience in  this  respect.  Let  us  try  to 
discover  their  meaning.  When  they 
assert  that  a  Church  holds  certain 
opinions,  they  of  course  use  a  meta- 
phor. A  Church  can  no  more  think 
than  it  can  eat,  or  drink,  because  it 
does  not  possess  either  a  brain  or  a 
stomach.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  may  vary  indefinitely. 

To  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
holds  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  really  means  that  the  clergy 
are  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
sign  certain  articles  in  which  that  doc- 
trine is  asserted,  and  that  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  their  offices  for  preaching 
the  contrary  doctrine.  The  Ritualists, 
of  course,  in  speaking  of  the  Church 
of  England,  imply  a  belief  in  some 
spiritual  bond  of  union.  Whether  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  bodies  are 
conterminous  or  not,  whether,  that 
is,  by  some  mysterious  harmony,  the 
spiritual  grace  always  falls  upon  the 
persons  designed  in  obedience  to  Acts 
of  Parliament,  is  a  question  beyond  our 
power.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  body 
of  which  the  Ritualists  speak  is  at  least 
not  an  infallible  body.  It  has  no  mira- 
culous power  of  coming  to  right  con- 
clusions. "  She  "  contradicts  herself  if 
"  she  "  before  and  after  the  Reformation 
is  the  same  person.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
is  also  guilty  of  various  sins,  and  of 
enforcing  belief  in  an  unintelligible 
doctrine.  Indeed,  as  the  Ritualists  speak 
with  equal  respect  of  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West,  of  Rome  and 
of  England,  it  is  obvious  that  as  none 
has  supreme  authority,  and  each  con- 
tradicts all  the  others,  they  must  be  all 
fallible,  probably  all  wrong.  According 
to  the  Nineteenth  Article,  which  we 
imagine  the  Ritualists  to  accept,  "  as  the 
"  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
"  and  Antioch  have  erred,  so  the  Church 
"  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
"  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
"  also  in  matters  of  faith."  And,  cer- 
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tainly,  no  immunity  from  error  can  be 
claimed  for  the  Church  of  England. 
Whether  its  tenets  are  defined  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  by  some  unknown 
spiritual  machinery,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  may  be  -wrong. 

In  spite  of  this  implicit  admission, 
the  Ritualists  are  always  claiming  our 
reverence  for  the  decisions  of  the  Church. 
We  are  to  believe  this  or  that  doctrine, 
because  the  Church  tells  us  to  believe. 
But,  we  naturally  reply,  the  Church,  on 
your  own  showing,  is  liable  to  error, 
and  has  in  fact  erred.  If  the  whole 
Church  Catholic  be  meant,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  its  teaching 
may  be  now,  or,  indeed,  what  the  Church 
is.  You  fall  back,  in  fact,  upon  the 
old  Protestant  theory,  and  acknowledge 
no  guide  except  the  Bible  and  the 
primitive  Church.  To  refer  us  to  the 
Church  as  being  a  guide  for  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  day,  is  a  mere  mockery, 
for  that  infallible  body  has  not  existed 
for  many  hundred  years,  unless  an 
infallible  body  can  be  made  up  of  a 
number  of  fallible  bodies,  all  of  equal 
authority,  and  all  contradicting  each 
other.  The  Ritualists  sometimes  appear 
to  meet  this  by  calling  upon  us  to  obey 
our  National  Church.  The  Church  of 
Home,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  commits  an 
act  of  schism  by  sending  its  bishops 
and  clergy  here ;  we  commit  an  act  of 
schism  by  establishing  the  Church  of 
England  abroad.  Is  the  Christian  faith, 
then,  a  matter  of  local  obligation  ?  If 
I  become  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman, 
or  pay  a  visit  to  France,  ought  I  to 
believe  the  nonsense  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  abandon  it  again  when  I 
come  home  1  And  what  ought  I  to  believe 
in  the  Channel?  Who  is  guilty  of 
schism  in  Canada,  in  Massachusetts,  or 
in  Maryland  1  According  to  Hobbes, 
a  man's  religious  faith  should  depend 
upon  the  law,  and  he  should  hold  what 
the  civil  governor  orders  him  to  hold. 
Probably  Mr.  Bennett  would  think  it 
as  uncomplimentary  to  be  compared  to 
Hobbes,  as  Hobbes  would  certainly  have 
thought  it  to  be  compared  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. There  is  a  resemblance  in  their 
conclusions,  though  we  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  logic  ; 


but  each  apparently  calls  upon  us  to 
believe  a  doctrine  on  the  authority  of  a 
body — call  it  Church  or  State — which 
is  confessedly  fallible. 

To  this  there  appear  to  be  two  lines 
of  answer.  Either  we  may  be  asked  to 
believe  a  thing  which  is  not  true — a 
position  substantially  identical  with 
that  occupied  by  Roman  Catholics,  who 
tell  us  that  reasoning  necessarily  leads 
to  infidelity,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
infidelity  is  true  —  or  an  attempt  is 
made  to  extenuate  the  differences  by 
which  the  Churches  are  divided.  In 
regard  to  ceremonies,  this  is  plain 
enough.  There  are  fine  gradations  by 
which  the  act  of  placing  the  bread  and 
wine  upon  the  table  is  shaded  off  into 
the  elevation  of  the  Elements  for  adora- 
tion, and  doctrines  are  graduated  with 
equal  nicety.  By  treating  the  points  of 
difference  with  a  skill  of  which  examples 
may  be  found  in  "  The  Church  and 
the  World,"  it  is  possible  to  extenuate 
their  importance  till  it  appears  to  be  no 
longer  a  question  of  faith  but  of  practi- 
cal arrangement.  Every  one  knows  the 
nature  of  the  process  well  enough  in 
this  as  in  other  matters.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  accommodating  Ro- 
manism to  Ritualism  than  in  making 
a  Tory  out  of  a  Liberal  Conservative. 
We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  devices 
which  are  sufficiently  notorious,  although 
the  details  of  the  manipulation  are  in 
some  cases  very  instructive.  We  need 
only  recall  the  ingenious  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bennett  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
mental controversies.  He  avoids  saying 
that  Transubstantiation  is  an  erroneous 
theory,  by  calling  it  unintelligible.  There 
is,  perhaps,  little  difference  between 
telling  a  man  that  he  is  talking  non- 
sense and  telling  him  that  he  is  making 
a  mistake;  but  we  shall  presently  see 
the  advantage  of  the  distinction. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything 
like  a  common  body  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine to  answer  to  the  quod  semper, 
quod  ubiqiie,  quod  ab  omnibus,  would 
indeed  be  insuperable  if  we  did  not  in 
some  way  limit  the  ubique  and  the 
omnes.  Who  are  the  persons  who  con- 
stitute the  Catholic  Church]  They 
may  be  limited  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  common 
doctrine.  If,  for  example,  we  exclude 
all  Unitarians,  that  is  one  convenient 
step  in  the  process.  The  nature  of  the 
criterion  by  which  this  delicate  question 
is  solved  comes  out  curiously  in  the 
following  fragment  of  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Nugee.  He  is  anxious,  he  says, 
to  encourage  a  re-union  of  Christendom, 
and  is  asked, — 

"  With  the  Western  Church  ?  "—"Yes ; 
"  but  with  the  Eastern  Church  parti- 
"  cularly.  I  consider  that  the  Eastern 
"  Church  has  retained  all  that  is  truly 
"  Catholic." 

"  As  part  of  Christendom,  do  you 
"  count  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
"  Sweden  and  Norway  1 " — "  I  am  most 
"  anxious  for  union  with  the  Protes- 
"  tant  Churches  of  Sweden  and  Noi- 
"  way." 

"  What  would  you  say  as  to  Scot- 
"  land  1 " — "  I  am  most  anxious  it  should 
"  all  be  re-united." 

Ee-union  may  mean  two  things  ;  and 
if  we  may  venture  to  supplement  Mr. 
Nugee's  evidence,  we  fancy  that  he  uses 
it  here  in  two  senses.  Every  Christian 
would  be  glad  of  a  re-union  of  Christen- 
dom, if  by  that  is  implied  that  every 
other  Christian  Church  be  converted  to 
the  views  of  his  own  section ;  and  in. 
this  sense  we  should  fancy  that  he 
speaks  when  he  wishes  for  the  re-union 
of  Scotland.  He  would  be  glad  if  all 
the  presbyterians  joined  the  Episcopal 
Church.  But  Sweden  and  Norway  are 
put  forward  as  distinguished  from  all 
Protestant  Churches,  because  they  have 
some  pretensions  to  the  Apostolical  suc- 
cession. And  the  Eastern  Church  has, 
as  we  see,  "retained  all  that  is  truly 
Catholic;"  in  other  words,  all  the  points 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Churches  of 
Rome  or  England  are  such  trifles  as  a 
Church  is  permitted  to  settle  for  itself. 
He  ace,  if  we  may  venture  a  further 
interpretation,  we  may  observe  that  the 
Ritualists  would  require  two  qualifi- 
cations in  a  Church  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  candidate  for  re-union.  First, 
it  must  have  retained  a  priesthood  which 
has  gone  through  such  forms  as  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  certain 
supernatural  powers.  Secondly,  it  must 


hold  a  certain  body  of  doctrine  ;  but 
this  point  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
because  it  is  supposed  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  Churches  which  have  a  duly 
qualified  priesthood  hold  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity.  Matters  on 
which  they  differ  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and,  in  case  of  a  re-union,  as 
for  example,  between  the  English  and 
Eastern  Churches,  must  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual opinion.  We  can  imagine  no 
other  alternative ;  for  the  two  Churches 
together  must  certainly  be  as  fallible  as 
the  two  separately ;  they  could  therefore 
give  no  authoritative  decision  as  to  the 
truth  of  any  doctrine ;  and  as  we  be- 
lieve one  thing,  and  the  Greek  Church 
another,  it  would  be  absurd  to  require 
members  of  either  Church  to  believe  a 
falsehood  in  order  to  a  re-union.  The 
only  plan  would  be  to  leave  all  points 
of  difference  doubtful. 

We  see,  then,  the  explanation  of  the 
characteristic  habit  of  the  Ritualists  of 
putting  the  truth  of  doctrines  in  the 
background.  If  the  creed  were  the 
matter  of  real  importance,  or  union  for 
the  sake  of  any  direct  practical  results, 
one  would  really  be  far  more  anxious 
about  union  with  English  Dissenters 
than  with  a  set  of  superstitious  and 
semi-barbarous  races,  whose  whole  life 
and  habits  of  thought  are  alien  to  our 
own.  But  English  Dissenters  have  not 
got  the  essential  of  a  priesthood  that 
can  work  miracles  ;  that  is,  who  can 
confer  a  mysterious  virtue  upon  bread 
and  wine  by  repeating  a  certain  formula 
with  the  proper  ceremonies.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  priesthood  is  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  ritualist  creed,  and 
explains  the  extraordinary  importance 
attached  to  the  sacraments.  Other  theo- 
logical dogmas  may  be  slurred  over  OP 
explained  into  resemblance  with  those  of 
other  Churches.  It  matters  compara- 
tively little  what  we  think  about  them,  so 
long  as  we  accept  the  sacerdotal  authority. 
They  do  not  tell  us  plainly  what  are  the 
limits  of  priestly  power,  nor  whether 
they  really  invite  us  to  accept  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  on  the  faith  of  a  body 
which  they  admit  to  be  fallible.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  theory  which  need  not 
be  fully  worked  out.  They  say,  in  sub- 
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stance,  Let  us  follow  the  lead  of  tlie 
priests,  and  trouble  our  heads  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  theological  questions  —  looking  at 
them  rather  with  the  view  of  straining 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  creed 
of  other  Churches,  than  as  matter  for 
controversy  and  investigation.  And 
thus  we  come  to  the  tendency,  which  is 
apt  to  disgust  all  men  and  some  women, 
of  sinking  all  questions  about  truth  or 
falsehood,  and  pathetically  imploring  us 
to  bow  down  before  the  clergy  of  the 
English  Church  as  men  somehow  en- 
dowed with  preternatural  powers. 

We  can  now  appreciate  the  position 
held  by  the  Ritualists  in  regard  to  the 
main  controversies  of  the  day.  The 
relation  of  theology  to  modern  thought 
is  not  yet  decided.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  most  religious  persons  have 
a  vague  dread  of  the  advances  of  modern 
science.  Every  one  is  asking  what  it 
means,  and  how  far  it  must  alter  our 
whole  conceptions  of  the  world  we  live 
in.  The  small  questions  upon  which 
science  first  came  into  contact  with 
theologians — such  as  the  difficulty  about 
the  first  chapter  in  Genesis  and  geology 
— are  being  absorbed  in  far  wider  and 
more  searching  inquiries.  What,  for 
example,  is  meant  by  that  "  reign  of 
law  "  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
lately  been  writing,  and  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  views  anciently 
called  orthodox?  Such  questions  are 
in  the  air,  so  to  speak ;  and  even  those 
who  are  not  qualified  to  consider  them 
at  first  hand  are  sensible  to  their  re- 
moter influences.  We  must  accept  the 
results  of  scientific  inquiry,  or  we  must 
endeavour  to  raise  some  kind  of  barrier 
against  its  inroads.  Men  who  have  real 
faith  in  Christianity  will,  of  course, 
choose  the  first  alternative.  They  will 
be  confident  that  their  faith  can  rest 
on  its  own  internal  evidence,  and  that 
the  revelations  of  scientific  inquiry  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
what  they  hold  to  be  Divine  Revelation. 
On  points  where  there  is  an  apparent 
contradiction,  they  are  content  to  be 
for  the  present,  in  doubt.  This  is  the 
ground  taken  by  the  so-called  Broad 
Church,  and  it  is  at  least  a  ground 


worthy  of  men  who  have   a  genuine 
faith  in  the  opinions  they  assert. , 

The  Ritualists,  on  the  other  hand, 
desire  to  form  a  league  to  restrain  the 
advancing  armies  of  science,  or  at  least 
to  con  fin  P.  them  within  certain  limits. 
They  see,  with  great  justice,  the  ad- 
vantage which  men  of  science  derive 
from  the  gradual  convergence  of  opinions 
on  the  main  questions  at  issue,  in  spite 
of  minor  controversies.  They  naturally 
desire  to  oppose  an  army  of  believers, 
equally,  or  even  more  compact  and 
supreme  within  its  own  sacred  province, 
whilst  abandoning  mere  secular  ground 
to  the  enemy.  Reason  may  be  allowed 
its  full  swing  in  certain  matters,  but  a 
well-defined  frontier,  guarded  by  a 
united  army,  shall  restrain  its  encroach- 
ments into  questions  of  faith. 

In  this  they  are  helped  by  a  circum- 
stance which  at  first  sight  is  unfavour- 
able. The  progress  of  inquiry  has  left 
a  number  of  theological  controversies 
on  one  side.  The  tide  of  human  interest 
has  ebbed  away  and  left  them  stranded. 
Their  memory  is  preserved  in  certain 
technical  terms,  and  theological  students 
are  treated  to  cut-and-dried  argumenta- 
tions, which  are  handed  down  in  cram- 
books  from  one  generation  to  another. 
But  the  disputes  have  no  relation  to 
modern  problems.  Many  of  them  turn 
upon  points  which  we  now  regard  as 
inaccessible  to  the  human  intellect; 
whilst  others,  perhaps,  survive  in  forms 
so  altered  that  the  old  methods  are 
inapplicable.  The  Athanasian  Creed 
preserves  the  memory  of  some  of  these 
extinct  controversies.  The  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  again,  still  retains 
a  sort  of  vitality ;  but  it  is  only  in- 
telligible by  referring  to  a  system  of 
metaphysics  of  which  it  is  the  sole 
remaining  fragment.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  other  disputes  which  have 
left  their  mark  in  our  official  documents, 
but  which  are  profoundly  uninteresting 
to  any  but  the  antiquarian  theologian. 
Theological  controversy  may  be  as  active 
as  ever,  but  it  now  rages  upon  a  few 
fundamental  points,  and  has  utterly 
deserted  the  dogmas  which  once  divided 
parties  and  Churches.  One  result  is  to 
facilitate  what  we  may  call  the  rallying 
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process.       Tran  substantiation,    as    Mr. 
Bennett  tells  us,  is  unintelligible  ;  that 
is,  it  has  now  become  an  empty  name 
without  contents ;  no  living  man  is  at 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible seriously  to   argue   the  question. 
Some  people  might  find  this  a  reason 
against  joining  a  Church  which  enforces 
belief  in  a  piece  of  nonsense.     But  it 
is  possible  also  to  represent  the  change 
as  a  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  union. 
Why  should  we  not  repeat  a  few  meaning- 
less words  for  the  sake  of  unity  ?  When 
the   English    kings    meant    something 
serious  by  calling  themselves  kings  of 
France,  it  was  a  serious  menace,  and 
made  peace  difficult :  when  it  became 
a  mere  title  no  one  cared  to  dispute  it. 
In   the   same   way,  a   doctrine  which, 
when  alive,  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
honest  men,  becomes  a  trifle  when  it 
is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  gibberish. 
A  similar  process  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  more  important  doctrines  which 
were  once  causes  of  division.   Now  that 
they  are  no  longer  the  battle-ground  of 
active  combatants,  and  excite  no  sort 
of    interest    in    any    non- professional 
persons,  the  clergy  can  more  easily  slur 
them  over  without  attracting  attention. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  every 
thinking  man  took  an  interest  in  con- 
troversies about  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  could  define  his  position}     Now, 
the   very  knowledge   of  the  technical 
terms  is  obsolete,  and  not  one  layman 
in  a  hundred  has  any  opinion  about  the 
matter.     The  controversy  may  perhaps 
be  perennial  in  other  forms,  but  as  a 
theological  dispute  it  is  practically  ex- 
tinct.    Thus  the  dying  out  of  dogmatic 
theology   enables    the   clergy   to   come 
nearer  to  each  other,  as  in  fact  they 
are  more  nearly  agreed  on  the  deeper 
questions    which    are    now    at    issue. 
When  men  are  seriously  discussing  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  any  human  knowledge  of  the 
Divine   nature,   the   minor  points   are 
naturally   sunk.     And,   in  this   sense, 
Ritualism  embodies  a  growing  tendency 
of  modern  thought. 

Of  course,  the  Ritualists  themselves 
would  not  admit  that  they  attach  com- 
paratively little  importance  to  dogma. 


It  is  their  misfortune  that  the  vague 
claims  they  put  forward  in  behalf  of 
the  Church  force  them  to  encumber 
themselves  with  the  impedimenta  of 
obsolete  dogmas.  But  the  practical 
difficulty  of  shocking  the  common-sense 
of  the  world  is  much  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  world  at  large  cares  next 
to  nothing  about  the  dogmas  except  as 
a  set  of  phrases.  The  absence  of  heresy 
and  schism  is  a  symptom  of  decay  as 
well  as  of  prosperity.  There  are  no 
new  heresies  upon  matters  which  have 
ceased  to  possess  any  interest  for  active 
minds.  There  are  no  schisms  when  the 
authority  to  be  divided  has  become  too 
feeble  to  survive  a  partition  or  to  be 
worth  a  contest.  And  the  opposition, 
to  Ritualism  wants  that  element  of 
indignant  orthodoxy,  which  would  be 
present  if  the  opinions  assailed  had 
much  independent  vitality.  Hence,  in 
practice,  the  controversy  comes  to  a 
vehement  assertion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  accepted*  organ  of  the  Church, 
means  the  claims  of  a  divinely-authorized 
priesthood,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
sacraments,  which  are  the  symbols  of 
their  power.  Their  appeal  to  us  runs 
somewhat  thus  :  In  different  parts  of 
the  world  —  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  East,  in  England,  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  certain 
other  countries — there  is  a  body  of  men 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  They 
are  distributed  amongst  different  corpo- 
rations, each  of  which  denounces  the 
others  with  more  or  less  energy.  Each 
of  these  corporations, moreover,  is  fallible 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  They  may,  at 
some  future  time,  coalesce  into  one  great 
corporation,  which  will  have  an  indis- 
putable claim  to  our  respect,  and  to  tell 
us  what  is  and  what  is  not  true.  Mean- 
while we  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  dis- 
tracted and  discordant  fractions  of  this 
great  whole  an  amount  of  respect  which 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  define,  but 
which  should  be  very  profound  indeed. 
As  there  is  no  common  organ  for  making 
laws  applicable  to  the  whole  Church, 
and  as  even  its  separate  fragments — 
such  as  the  Church  of  England — have 
no  such  organ  at  present,  the  authority 
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must,  it  would  seem,  be  rather  potential 
than  actual.  To  find  a  legislative  body 
•with,  claims  to  our  respect  as  Christians, 
we  must  apparently  go  back  to  the 
primitive  ages ;  yet,  as  this  would  land 
us  in  the  Protestant  theory  agaiust 
which  the  Ritualists  protest,  we  must 
suppose  that  they  find  some  comfort  in 
submitting  themselves  to  an  imaginary 
body,  which  may  never  be  realized,  and 
which  cannot  pronounce  upon  any  of 
our  existing  difficulties,  simply  because 
it  does  not  exist;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
reverencing  a  priesthood  which  is  the 
supposed  depository  of  some  super- 
natural powers. 

The  utter  confusion  in  which  this 
theory  lands  us  in  the  question  of 
symbolism  has  been  already  noticed. 
As  a  barrier  to  the  claims  of  free  in- 
quiry, it  is  still  weaker  and  more  con- 
tradictory. The  appeal  from  modern 
thought  to  so  utterly  unintelligible  a 
tribunal  is  simply  ludicrous.  It  con- 
trasts unfavourably  in  this  respect  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  which  offers 
us  a  nearer  approach  to  a  harmonious 
authority,  though  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves cannot  tell  us  where  their  sup- 
posed infallibility  is  definitively  to  be 
found.  The  same  logical  flaw,  however, 
exists  in  both ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  is  most  palpable  when  the 
infallible  authority  is  comparatively  a 
visible  and  tangible  body,  or  when  it 
exists  only  in  imagination.  The  ab- 
surdity inherent  in  any  such  assertion 
is  brought  out  more  distinctly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  of  the  claim. 
It  is  one  degree  more  preposterous  to 
ask  us  to  believe  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  on  the  authority  of  a  poor 
old  gentleman  who  cannot  possibly  know 
anything  about  it,  than  to  decide  the 
same  point  by  the  authority  of  a  body 
which  is  at  present  in  nubibus,  and  is 
likely  long  to  remain  so.  An  oracle 
gains  something  by  shrouding  itself  in 
mystery.  In  both  cases  we  are  sub- 
stantially told  that  we  are  to  refuse  to 
trust  our  intellect,  which,  as  the  in- 
tellect means  the  faculty  of  discovering 
truth,  comes,  after  more  or  less  evasion, 
"to  asking  us  to  believe  a  thing,  not 


because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  is 
pleasant.  In  short,  both  devices  are 
more  or  less  injurious  machinery  for 
enabling  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
plain  results  of  inquiry. 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Ritualism  on  its  intellectual 
side.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  insist 
on  the  weakness  of  the  position : 
Ritualists  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
very  fond  of  denouncing  intellectual 
pride,  and  demanding  reverence  for 
sacerdotal  authority.  Such  language 
reminds  us  unpleasantly  of  Tom  Paine, 
seen  from  the  other  side.  What  is  it 
but  the  old  taunt  that  the  priests  wish 
mankind  to  remain  stupid  in  order  that 
they  may  rule  them,  converted  by  some 
strange  process  into  a  boast  1  It  is  a 
natural  complement  of  the  further  argu- 
ment that,  as  reasoning  would  lead  us 
to  infidelity,  we  ought  to  give  up  reason- 
ing. Such  threats  may  have  terrors  to 
the  disciples  of  the  preachers,  but  they 
exactly  confirm  those  who  have  already 
abandoned  the  Church,  and  they  revolt 
honest  men  who  had  innocently  sup- 
posed that  Christianity  could  hold  its 
own  in  free  discussion.  The  Ritualists 
are  accused  of  leading  men  to  Popery, 
and  boast,  in  reply,  that  they  have 
satisfied  many  persons  who  would  but 
for  them  have  become  Papists.  They 
would  Ind  it  harder  to  consider  the 
question,  how  much  of  the  progress 
which  rationalism  has  made  of  late  years, 
is  due  to  a  revolt  of  thinking  persons 
against  the  untenable  position  which 
they  have  taken  up,  and  to  an  acqui- 
escence in  their  own  statement  that  their 
doctrines  are  opposed  to  reason,  though 
with  a  widely  different  conclusion  ?  It 
is  more  important,  it  may  be,  that  a 
theology  should  satisfy  our  moral  than 
our  intellectual  needs ;  but  a  Church 
which  drives  the  most  intelligent  classes 
into  infidelity  'is  entering  a  dangerous 
path — to  say  nothing  of  the  consideration 
that  there  is  a  moral  evil  in  believing 
a  doctrine  without  regard  to  its  truth. 
It  is  an  intellectual  dishonesty,  which 
is  often  combined  with  the  most  com- 
plete personal  integrity,  but  is  dishonest 
for  all  that. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THE   GHOSTS   OF   THE   TEMPLARS. 

"  Tis  said,  as  through,  the  aisles  they  passed, 
They  heard  strange  voices  on  the  blast, 
And  throiigh  the  cloister  galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall, 
Loud  sobs  and  laughter  louder  ran, 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man, 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday." 

SCOTT,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

"  ILL  news,  Martin,  I  see  by  your  look  ! " 
cried  Eustacie,  starting  to  her  feet  from 
the  heap  of  straw  on  which  she  was 
sitting  in  his  cowhouse,  one  early  April 
day,  about  seven  weeks  since  her  evasion 
from  the  convent. 

"  Not  so,  I  hope,  Madame,  but  I  do 
not  feel  at  ease.  Monsieur  has  not  sent 
for  me,  nor  told  me  his  plans  for  the 
morrow,  and  I  much  doubt  me  whether 
that  bode  not  a  search  here.  Now  I 
see  a  plan,  provided  Madame  would 
trust  herself  to  a  Huguenot." 

"  They  would  guard  me  for  my  hus- 
band's sake." 

"And  could  Madame  walk  half  a 
league,  as  far  as  the  Grange  du  Temple? 
There  live  Mathieu  Eotrou  and  his  wife, 
who  have,  they  say,  baffled  a  hundred 
times  the  gendarmes  who  sought  their 
ministers.  No  one  ever  found  a  pastor, 
they  say,  when  Eotrou  had  been  of  the 
congregation ;  and  if  they  can  do  so 
much  for  an  old  preacher  with  a  long 
tongue,  surely  they  can  for  a  sweet  young 
lady ;  and  if  they  could  shelter  her  just 
for  to-morrow,  till  the  suspicion  is  over, 
then  would  I  come  for  Madame  with 
my  cart,  and  carry  her  into  Chollet  among 
the  trusses  of  hay,  as  we  had  fixed." 

Eustacie  was  already  tying  her  cloak, 
and  asking  for  Lucette ;  but  she  was 
grieved  at  hearing  that  Martin  had  sent 
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her  to  vespers  to  disarm  suspicion,  and 
moreover  that  he  meant  not  to  tell  her 
of  his  new  device.  "  The  creature  is 
honest  enough,"  he  said,  "  but  the  way 
to  be  safe  with  women  is  not  to  let  them 
know." 

He  cut  short  all  messages  and  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  and  leading  Eus- 
tacie to  a  small  stream,  he  made  her 
creep  along  its  course,  with  her  feet  in 
the  water,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  by  the 
boughs  that  hung  over  the  banks,  while 
he  used  his  long  strides  to  enable  him 
to  double  back  and  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  passers-by,  quite  off  the  track 
of  the  Grange  du  Temple,  but  always 
telling  her  where  he  should  join  her 
again,  and  leaving  with  her  the  great 
dog,  whom  she  had  come  to  regard  as  a 
friend  and  protector.  Leaving  the  brook, 
he  conducted  her  beneath  hedges  and 
by  lonely  woodland  paths  beyond  the 
confines  of  her  own  property,  to  a  se- 
cluded valley,  so  shut  in  by  wooded 
hills  that  she  had  not  been  aware  of  its 
existence.  Through  an  extensive  or- 
chard, she  at  length,  when  nearly  spent 
with  the  walk,  beheld  the  cluster  of  stone 
buildings,  substantial  as  the  erections 
of  religious  orders  were  wont  to  be. 

Martin  found  a  seat  for  her,  where 
she  might  wait  while  he  went  on  alone 
to  the  house,  and  presently  returned 
with  both  the  good  people  of  the  farm. 
They  were  more  offhand  and  less  defer- 
ential than  were  her  own  people,  but 
were  full  of  kindliness.  They  were 
middle-aged  folk,  most  neatly  clad,  and 
with  a  grave,  thoughtful  look  about 
them,  as  if  life  were  a  much  heavier 
charge  to  them  than  to  their  light- 
hearted  neighbours. 

"A  fair  day  to  you,  Madame,"  said 
the  farmer,  doffing  his  wide-flapped  hat. 
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"  I  am  glad  to  serve  a  sufferer  for  the 
truth's  sake." 

"  My  husband  was,"  faltered  Eustacie. 

"Ah/  la  pauvre"  cried  the  good 
woman,  pressing  forward  as  she  saw  how 
faint,  heated,  and  exhausted  was  the 
wanderer.  "  Come  in,  ma  pauvrette. 
Only  a  bride  at  the  Bartholomew ! 
Alas  !  There,  lean  on  me,  my  dear." 

To  be  tutoyee  by  the  Fermiere  Eotrou 
Was  a  shock ;  yet  the  kind  manner  was 
comfortable,  and  Eustacie  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  into  the  farmhouse,  where, 
as  the  dame  observed,  she  need  not  fear 
chance-comers,  for  they  lived  much  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  would  be  about 
till  their  boy  Eobinet  came  in  with  the 
cows.  She  might  rest  and  eat  there  in 
security,  and  after  that  they  would  find 
a  hiding-place  for  her — safe  as  the  horns 
of  the  altar — for  a  night  or  two ;  only 
for  two  nights  at  most. 

"  ]S"or  do  I  ask  more,"  said  Eustacie. 
"  Then  Martin  will  come  for  me." 

"Ay,  I  or  Blaise,  or  whichever  of 
us  can  do  it  with  least  suspicion." 

"  She  shall  meet  you  here,"  added 
Eotrou. 

"  All  right,  good  man  ;  I  understand ; 
it  is  best  I  should  not  know  where  you 
hide  her.  Those  rogues  have  tricks 
that  make  it  as  well  to  know  nothing. 
Farewell,  Madame,  I  commend  you  to 
all  the  saints  till  I  come  for  you  on 
Monday  morning." 

Eustacie  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss, 
and  tried  to  thank  him,  but  somehow 
her  heart  sank,  and  she  felt  more  lonely 
than  ever,  when  entirely  cast  loose 
among  these  absolute  strangers  than 
amongst  her  own  vassals.  Even  the 
farm-kitchen,  large,  stone-built,  and 
scrupulously  clean,  seemed  strange  and 
dreary  after  the  little,  smoky,  earth-built 
living-rooms  in  which  her  peasantry 
were  content  to  live,  and  she  never  had 
seemed  to  herself  so  completely  desolate ; 
but  all  the  time  she  was  so  wearied  out 
with  her  long  and  painful  walk,  that 
she  had  no  sooner  taken  some  food  than 
she  began  to  doze  in  her  chair. 

"Father,"  said  the  good  wife,  "we 
had  better  take  la  pauvrette  to  her  rest 
at  once." 


"  Ah  !  must  I  go  any  farther  1 "  sighed 
Eustacie. 

"  It  is  but  a  few  fields  beyond  the 
yard,  ma  petite,"  said  the  good  woman 
consolingly ;  "  and  it  will  be  safer  to 
take  you  there  ere  we  need  a  light." 

The  sun  had  just  set  on  a  beautiful 
evening  of  a  spring  that  happily  for 
Eustacie  had  been  unusually  warm  and 
mild,  when  they  set  forth,  the  dame 
having  loaded  her  husband  with  a  roll  of 
bedding,  and  herself  taking  a  pitcher 
of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  whilst 
Eustacie,  as  usual,  carried  her  own 
small  parcel  of  clothes  and  jewels.  The 
way  was  certainly  not  long  to  any  one 
less  exhausted  than  she ;  it  was  along 
a  couple  of  fields,  and  then  through  a 
piece  of  thicket,  where  Eotrou  held 
back  the  boughs  and  his  wife  almost 
dragged  her  on  with  kind  encouraging 
words,  till  they  came  up  to  a  stone  ivy- 
covered  wall,  and  coasting  along  it  to  a 
tower,  evidently  a  staircase  turret.  Here 
Eotrou,  holding  aside  an  enormous  bush 
of  ivy,  showed  the  foot  of  a  winding 
staircase,  and  his  wife  assured  her  that 
she  would  not  have  far  to  climb. 

She  knew  where  she  was  now.  She 
had  heard  of  the  old  Eefectory  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  Partly  demolished 
by  the  hatred  of  the  people  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  Order,  it  had  ever 
since  lain  waste,  and  had  become  the 
centre  of  all  the  ghostly  traditions  of 
the  country ;  the  locality  of  all  the  most 
horrid  tales  of  revenants  told  under  the 
breath  at  Dame  Perrine's  hearth  or  at 
recreation  hour  at  Bellaise.  Her  courage 
was  not  proof  against  spiritual  terrors. 
She  panted  and  leant  against  the  wall, 
as  she  faintly  exclaimed,  "  The  Temple 
— there — and  alone  ! " 

"  Nay,  Lady,  methought  as  Monsieur 
votre  mari  knew  the  true  light,  you  would 
fear  no  vain  terror  nor  power  of darkness." 

Should  these  peasants — these  villeins 
— be  bold,  and  see  the  descendant  of 
the  "  bravest  of  knights,"  the  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Eibaumont,  afraid? 
She  rallied  herself,  and  replied  manfully, 
"  I  fear  not,  no  ! "  but  then,  woman- 
fully,  "But  it  is  the  Temple!  It  is 
haunted  !  Tell  me  what  I  must  expect." 
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.  '  "I  tell  you  truly,  Madame,"  said 
Eotrou  ;  "  none  whom  I  have  sheltered 
here  have  seen  aught.  On  the  faith  of 
a  Christian,  no  evil  spirit — no  ghost — 
has  ever  alarmed  them ;  hut  they  were 
fortified  by  prayer  and  psalm." 

"  I  do  pray  !  I  have  a  psalm-hook," 
said  Eustacie,  and  she  added  to  herself, 
"  Itfo,  they  shall  never  see  that  I  fear. 
After  all,  revenants  can  do  nothing  worse 
than  scare  one  ;  they  cannot  touch  one ; 
the  saints  and  angels  will  not  let  them 
— and  my  uncle  would  do  much  worse." 

But  to  climb  those  winding  stairs, 
and  resign  herself  to  be  left  alone  with 
the  Templars  for  the  night,  was  by 
far  the  severest  trial  that  had  yet  be- 
fallen the  poor  young  fugitive.  As  her 
tired  feet  dragged  up  the  crumbling 
steps,  her  memory  reverted  to  the  many 
tales  of  the  sounds  heard  by  night 
within  those  walls — church  chants  turn- 
ing into  diabolical  songs,  and  ending  in 
terrific  shrieks — or  of  the  sights  that 
had  chased  bewildered  travellers  into 
thickets  and  morasses,  where  they  had 
been  found  in  the  morning,  shuddering 
as  they  told  of  a  huge  white  monk,  with 
clanking  weapons,  and  a  burning  cross 
of  fire  printed  on  his  shoulder  and 
breast,  who  stood  on  the  walls  and 
hurled  a  shrieking  babe  into  the  abyss. 
Were  such  spectacles  awaiting  her '? 
Must  she  bear  them,  and  could  her 
endurance  hold  out  1  Our  Lady  be  her 
aid,  and  spare  her  in  her  need  ! 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  found 
Eotrou's  hand,  ready  to  help  her  out 
on  a  stone  floor,  quite  dark,  but  thickly 
covered,  as  she  felt  and  smelt,  with 
trusses  of  hay,  between  which  a  glim- 
mering light  showed  a  narrow  passage. 
A  few  steps,  guided  by  Eotrou's  hand, 
brought  her  out  into  light  again,  and 
she  found  herself  in  a  large  chamber, 
with  the  stone  floor  broken  away  in 
some  places,  and  with  a  circular  window, 
thickly  veiled  with  ivy,  but  still  ad- 
mitting a  good  deal  of  evening  light. 

It  was  in  fact  a  chamber  over  the 
vaulted  refectory  of  the  knights.  The 
walls  and  vaults  still  standing  in  their 
massive  solidity,  must  have  tempted 
some  peasant,  or  mayhap  some  adven- 


turer, rudely  to  cover  in  the  roof  (which 
had  of  course  been  stripped  of  its  lead- 
ing), and  thus  in  the  unsuspected  space 
to  secure  a  hiding-place,  often  for  less 
innocent  commodities  than  the  salt, 
which  the  iniquitous  and  oppressive 
gahelle  had  always  led  the  French 
peasant  to  smuggle,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  first  Yalois.  The  room 
had  a  certain  appearance  of  com- 
fort ;  there  was  a  partition  across  it,  a 
hearth  with  some  remains  of  wood-ashes, 
a  shelf,  holding  a  plate,  cup,  lamp,  and 
a  few  other  necessaries  ;  and  altogether 
the  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  unlike 
what  Eustacie  had  expected,  that  she 
almost  forgot  the  Templar  as  she  saw 
the  dame  begin  to  arrange  a  com-- 
fortable-looking  couch  for  her  wearied 
limbs.  Yet  she  felt  very  unwilling  to 
let  them  depart,  and  even  ventured  on 
faltering  out  the  inquiry  whether  the 
good  woman  could  not  stay  with  her, 
— she  would  reward  her  largely. 

"It  is  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
Madame,  not  for  gain,"  said  Nanon 
Eotrou,  rather  stiffly.  "If  you  were 
ill,  or  needed  me,  all  must  then  give 
way ;  but  for  me  to  be  absent  this  evening 
would  soon  be  reported  around  the 
village  down  there,  for  there  are  many 
who  would  find  occasion  against  us." 
But,  by  way  of  consolation,  they  gave 
her  a  whistle,  and  showed  her  that  the 
window  of  their  cottage  was  much 
nearer  to  a  loophole-slit  looking  towards 
the  east  than  she  had  fancied.  The 
whistle  perpetrated  a  most  unearthly 
screech,  a  good  deal  like  that  of  an  owl, 
but  more  discordant,  and  ISTanon  assured 
her  that  the  sound  would  assuredly 
break  her  slumbers,  and  bring  her  in  a 
few  minutes  at  any  moment  of  need, 
In  fact,  the  noise  was  so  like  the  best 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  shrieks 
indulged  in  by  the  spirits  of  the  Temple, 
that  Eustacie  had  wit  enough  to  suspect 
that  it  might  be  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  stories ;  and  with  that  solace  to 
her  alarms,  she  endured  the  departure 
of  her  hosts,  Nanon  promising  a  visit 
in  the  early  morning. 

The  poor  child  was  too  weary  to  in- 
dulge in  many  terrors,  the  beneficent 
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torpor  of  excessive  fatigue  was  upon  her, 
happily  bringing  slumberous  oblivion 
instead  of  feverish  restlessness.  She 
strove  to  repeat  her  accustomed  orisons  ; 
but  sleep  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
she  was  soon  lying  dreamlessly  upon  the 
clean  homely  couch  prepared  for  her. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  with  a  start. 
The  moon  was  shining  in  through  the 
circular  window,  making  strange  white 
shapes  on  the  floor,  all  quivering  with 
the  shadows  of  the  ivy  sprays.  It 
looked  strange  and  eerie  enough  at  the 
moment,  but  she  understood  it  the  next, 
and  would  have  been  reassured  if  she 
had  not  become  aware  that  there  was  a 
low  sound,  a  tramp,  tramp,  below  her. 
"  Gracious  saints  !  The  Templar  !  Have 
mercy  on  me  !  Oh  !  I  was  too  sleepy  to 
pray  !  Guard  me  from  being  driven 
wild  by  fright !  "  She  sat  upright,  with 
wide-spread  eyes,  and,  finding  that  she 
herself  was  in  the  moonlight,  through 
some  opening  in  the  roof,  she  took  refuge 
in  the  darkest  corner,  though  aware  as 
she  crouched  there,  that  if  this  were 
indeed  the  Templar,  concealment  would 
be  vain,  and  remembering  suddenly  that 
she  was  out  of  reach  of  the  loophole- 
window. 

And  therewith  there  was  a  tired 
sound  in  the  tread,  as  if  the  Templar 
found  his  weird  a  very  lengthy  one ; 
then  a  long  heavy  breath,  with  some- 
thing so  essentially  human  in  its  sound, 
that  the  fluttering  heart  beat  more 
steadily.  If  reason  told  her  that  the 
living  were  more  perilous  to  her  than 
the  dead,  yet  feeling  infinitely  preferred 
them  !  It  might  be  Nanon  Eotrou  after 
all ;  then  how  foolish  to  be  crouching 
there  in  a  fright !  It  was  rustling 
through  the  hay.  No — no  Nanon ;  it 
is  a  male  figure,  it  has  a  long  cloak  on. 
Ah  !  it  is  in  the  moonlight— silver  hair 
, — silver  beard.  The  Templar !  Fasci- 
nated with  dismay,  yet  calling  to  mind 
that  no  ghost  has  power  unless  addressed, 
she  sat  still,  crossing  herself  in  silence, 
but  unable  to  call  to  mind  any  prayer 
or  invocation  save  a  continuous  "  Ave 
Mary,"  and  trying  to  restrain  her  gasping 
breath,  lest,  if  he  were  not  the  Templar 
after  all,  he  might  discover  her  presence. 


He  moved  about,  took  off  his  cloak, 
laid  it  down  near  the  hay,  then  his  cap1, 
not  a  helmet  after  all,  and  there  was 
no  fiery  cross.  He  was  in  the  gloom 
again,  and  she  heard  him  moving  much 
as  though  he  were  pulling  down  the  hay 
to  form  a  bed.  Did  ghosts  ever  do  any- 
thing so  sensible  ?  If  he  were  an  em- 
bodied spirit,  would  it  be  possible  to 
creep  past  him  and  escape  while  he 
lay  asleep  ?  She  was  almost  becoming 
familiarised  with  the  presence,  and  the 
supernatural  terror  was  passing  oft'  into 
a  consideration  of  resources,  when,  be- 
hold, he  was  beginning  to  sing.  To 
sing  was  the  very  way  the  ghosts  began 
ere  they  came  to  their  devilish  outcries* 
"  Our  Lady  keep  it  from  bringing  frenzy. 
But  hark  !  hark  !  "  It  was  not  one  of 
the  chants,  it  was  a  tune  and  words 
heard  in  older  times  of  her  life  ;  it  was 
the  evening  hymn,  that  the  little  hus- 
band and  wife  had  been  wont  to  sing 
to  the  Baron  in  the  Chateau  de  Leurre 
— Marot's  version  of  the  4th  Psalm. 

"  Plus  de  joie  m'est  donnee 
Par  ce  moyen,  0  Dieti  Tres-Haut, 
Que  n'ont  ceux  qui  ont  grand  annee 
De  frpment  et  bonne  yinee, 
D'huile  et  tout  ce  qu'il  leur  fault." 

If  it  had  indeed  been  the  ghostly 
chant,  perhaps  Eustacie  would  not  have 
been  able  to  help  joining  it.  As  it  was, 
the  familiar  home  words  irresistibly  im- 
pelled her  to  mingle  her  voice,  scarce 
knowing  what  she  did,  in  the  verse — 

"  Si  qu'en  paix  et  surete  bonne 
Coucherai  et  reposerai ; 
Car  Seigneur,  ta  bonte  tout  ordonne 
Et  elle  seule  espoir  me  donne 
Que  sur  et  seul  regnant  serai. " 

The  hymn  died  away  in  its  low 
cadence,  and  then,  ere  Eustacie  had  had 
time  to  think  of  the  consequences  of 
thus  raising  her  voice,  the  new  comer 
demanded : 

"  Is  there  then  another  wanderer 
here  1 " 

"Ah  !  sir,  pardon  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  will  not  long  importune  you,  but 
only  till  morning  light— only  till  the 
Fermiere  Rotrou  comes." 

"If    Matthieu    and    Anne    Eotrou 
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placed  you  here,  then  all  is  well,''  re- 
plied the  stranger.  "  Fear  not,  daughter, 
•but  tell  me.  Are  you  one  of  my  scat- 
tered flock,  or  one  "whose  parents  are 
known  to  me  1  "  Then,  as  she  hesi- 
tated, "I  am  Isaac  Gardon — escaped, 
alas !  alone,  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Barthelemy." 

"  Master  Gardon  !  "  cried  Eustacie. 
"  Oh,  I  know !  0  sir,  my  husband 
loved  and  honoured  you." 

"  Your  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  le  Baron  de  Eibaumont." 

"  That  fair  and  godly  youth  !  My 
dear  old  patron's  son  !  You  —  you  ! 
But —  "  with  a  shade  of  doubt,  almost 
of  dismay,  "  the  boy  was  wedded- 
wedded  to  the  heiress " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  that  unhappy  one  ! 
We  were  to  have  fled  together  on  that 
dreadful  night.  He  came  to  meet  me 
to  the  Louvre — to  his  doom  ! "  she 
gasped  out,  nearer  to  tears  than  she  had 
ever  been  since  that  time,  such  a  novelty 
was  it  to  her  to  hear  Berenger  spoken 
of  in  kind  or  tender  terms ;  and  in  her 
warmth  of  feeling,  she  came  out  of  her 
corner,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Alas  !  poor  thing  !  "  said  the 
minister,  compassionately,  "  Heaven 
has  tried  you  sorely.  Had  I  known  of 
your  presence  here,  I  would  not  have 
entered ;  but  I  have  been  absent  long, 
and  stole  into  my  lair  here  without  dis- 
turbing the  good  people  below.  For- 
give the  intrusion,  Madame." 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  I  who  have  to  ask  par- 
don. Were  I  not  a  desolate  fugitive, 
with  nowhere  to  hide  myself,  I  would 
not  incommode  you." 
.  The  minister  replied  warmly  that 
surely  persecution  was  a  brotherhood, 
even  had  she  not  been  the  widow  of  one 
"he  had  loved  and  lamented. 

"  Ah  !  sir,  it  does  me  good  to  hear 
you  say  so." 

'  And  therewith  Eustacie  remembered 
ihe  hospitalities  of  her  loft.  She  per- 
ceived by  the  tones  of  the  old  man's 
voice  that  he  was  tired,  and  probably 
fasting,  and  she  felt  about  for  the  milk 
and  bread  with  which  she  had  been 
supplied.  It  was  a  most  welcome  re- 
freshment, though  he  only  partook 


sparingly;  and  while  he  ate,  the  two, 
so  strangely  met,  came  to  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  one  another's  circumstances. 

Master  Isaac  Gardon  had,  it  appeared, 
been  residing  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of 
the  watchmaker  whose  daughter  had 
been  newly  married  to  his  son ;  but  on 
the  fatal  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
had  been  sent  for  to  pray  with  a  sick 
person  in  another  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  Catholic  friends  of  the  invalid  were 
humane,  and  when  the  horrors  began, 
not  only  concealed  their  kinsman,  but 
almost  forcibly  shut  up  the  minister  in 
the  same  cellar  with  him.  And  thus, 
most  reluctantly,  had  he  been  spared 
from  the  fate  that  overtook  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  A  lone  and  well- 
nigh  broken-hearted  man,  he  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  city,  and  had  since 
that  time  been  wandering  from  one  to 
another  of  the  many  scattered  settle- 
ments of  Huguenots  in  the  northern 
part  of  France,  who,  being  left  pastor- 
less,  welcomed  visits  from  the  minister 
of  their  religion,  and  passed  him  on 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  his  stay 
in  each  began  to  be  suspected  by  the 
authorities.  He  was  now  on  his  way 
along  the  west  side  of  France,  with  no 
fixed  purpose,  except  so  far  as,  since 
Heaven  had  spared  his  life  when  all  that 
made  it  dear  had  been  taken  from  him, 
he  resigned  himself  to  believe  that  there 
was  yet  some  duty  left  for  him  to  fulfil. 

Meantime  the  old  man  was  wearied 
out ;  and  after  due  courtesies  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  Lady  in  the  dark, 
he  prayed  long  and  fervently,  as  Eus- 
tacie could  judge  from  the  intensity 
of  the  low  murmurs  she  heard;  and 
then  she  heard  him,  with  a  heavy,  irre- 
pressible sigh,  lie  down  on  the  couch  of 
hay  he  had  already  prepared  for  him- 
self, and  soon  his  regular  breathings 
announced  his  sound  slumbers. 

She  was  already  on  the  bed  she  had 
so  precipitately  quitted,  and  not  a 
thought  more  did  she  give  to  the  Tem- 
plars, living  or  dead,  even  though  she 
heard  an  extraordinary  snapping  and 
hissing,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
saw  a  white  weird  thing,  like  a  huge 
moth,  flit  in  through  the  circular  win- 
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dow,  take  up  its  station  on  a  "beam  above 
the  hay,  and  look  down  with  the 
brightest,  roundest  eyes  she  had  ever 
beheld.  Let  owls  and  bats  come  where 
they  would,  she  was  happier  than  she 
had  been  for  months.  Compassion  for 
herself  was  plentiful  enough,  but  to 
have  heard  Berenger  spoken  of  with 
love  and  admiration  seemed  to  quiet 
the  worst  ache  of  her  lonely  heart. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

THE   MOONBEAM. 

"  She  wandered  east,  she  wandered  west, 

She  wandered  out  and  in  ; 
And  at  last  into  the  very  swine's  stythe 
The  queen  brought  forth  a  son." 

FATJSE  FOODRAGE. 

THE  morrow  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  old 
refectory,  in  the  late  afternoon,  a  few 
Huguenots,  warned  by  messages  from 
the  farm,  met  to  profit  by  one  of  their 
scanty  secret  opportunities  for  public 
worship.  The  hum  of  the  prayer,  and 
discourse  of  the  pastor,  rose  up  through 
the  broken  vaulting  to  Eustacie,  still 
lying  on  her  bed  ;  for  she  had  been  much 
shaken  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day  and 
alarm  cf  the  night,  and  bitterly  grieved, 
too,  by  a  message  which  Nanon  con- 
veyed to  her,  that  poor  Martin  was  in 
no  state  to  come  for  her  the  next  day  ; 
both  he  and  his  wife  having  been  seized 
upon  by  Narcisse  and  his  men,  and  so 
savagely  beaten  in  order  to  force  from 
them  a  confession  of  her  hiding-place, 
that  both  were  lying  helpless  on  their 
bed ;  and  could  only  send  an  entreaty  by 
the  trustworthy  fool,  that  Eotrou  would 
find  means  of  conveying  Madame  into 
Chollet  in  some  cart  of  hay  or  corn, 
in  which  she  could  be  taken  past  the 
barriers. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Good  Nanon 
had  sacrificed  the  sermon  to  creep  up  to 
Eustacie,  and  when  the  congregation 
were  dispersing  in  the  dusk,  she  stole 
down  the  stairs  to  her  husband ;  and  a 
few  seconds  after  he  was  hurrying  as 
fast  as  detours  would  allow  him  toBlaise's 
farm.  An  hour  and  a  half  later,  Dame 
Perrine,  closely  blindfolded  for  the  last 


mile,  was  dragged  up  the  spiral  stair- 
case, and  ere  the  bandage  was  removed 
heard  Eustacie's  voice,  with  a  certain 
cheeriness,  say,  "  Oh  !  nurse  j  my  son 
will  soon  come  !  " 

The  full  moon  gave  her  light,  and  the 
woman  durst  not  have  any  other,  save 
from  the  wood-fire  that  Nanon  had 
cautiously  lighted  and  screened.  The 
moonshine  was  still  supreme,  when  some 
time  later  a  certain  ominous  silence  and 
half- whisper  between  the  two  women  at 
the  hearth  made  Eustacie,  with  a  low 
cry  of  terror,  exclaim,  "Nurse,  nurse, 
what  means  this  1  Oh  !  He  lives  !  I 
know  he  lives  !  Perrine,  I  command 
you  tell  me  ! " 

"Living!  Oh,  yes,  my  love,  my 
Lady,"  answered  Perrine,  returning  to- 
wards her;  "fair  and  perfect  as  the 
day.  Be  not  disquieted  for  a  moment." 

"  I  will — I  will  disquiet  myself," 
panted  Eustacie,  "unless  you  tell  me- 
what  is  amiss." 

"  Nothing  amiss,"  said  Nanon  gruffly. 
"  Madame  will  give  thanks  for  this  fair 
gift  of  a  daughter." 

It  must  be  owned  the  words  felt  chill. 
She  had  never  thought  of  this  !  It  was 
as  if  the  being  for  whom  she  had  dared 
and  suffered  so  much,  in  the  trust  that 
he  would  be  Berenger's  representative 
and  avenger,  had  failed  her  and  dis- 
appointed her.  No  defender,  no  pala- 
din, no  son  to  be  proud  of !  Her  heart 
and  courage  sank  down  in  her  weakness 
as  they  had  never  done  before ;  and, 
without  speaking,  she  turned  her  head 
away  towards  the  darkness,  feeling  as  if 
all  had  been  for  nothing,  and  she  might 
as  well  sink  away  in  her  exhaustion- 
Mere  Perrine  was  more  angry  with 
Nanon  than  conscious  of  her  Lady's 
weakness.  "Woman,  you  speak  as  if 
you  knew  not  the  blow  to  this  family, 
and  to  all  who  hoped  for  better  clays. 
What,  that  my  Lady,  the  heiress,  who 
ought  to  be  in  a  bed  of  state,  with  velvet 
curtains,  lace  pillows,  gold  caudle-cups, 
should  be  here  in  a  vile  ruin,  among 
owls  and  bats,  like  any  beggar,  and  all 
for  the  sake,  not  of  a  young  Lord  to  raise 
up  the  family,  but  of  a  miserable  little- 
girl  !  Had  I  known  how  it  would  turn. 
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out,  I  had  never  meddled  in  this  mad 
scheme." 

Before  Nanon  could  express  her  in- 
dignation, Eustacie  had  turned  her  head, 
opened  her  eyes,  and  called  out,  "  Miser- 
able !  Oh  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Oh,  is 
it  true,  Nanon  1  is  it  well  with  her  ? " 

"As  well  as  heart  could  wish," 
answered  JSTanon,  cheerily.  "  Small,  but 
a  perfect  little  piece  of  sugar.  There, 
Lady,  she  shall  speak  for  herself." 

And  as  Nanon  laid  the  babe  on  the 
young  mother's  bosom,  the  thrilling 
touch  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the  re- 
pinings  of  the  heiress,  and  awoke  far 
other  instincts. 

"  My  child  !  my  little  one,  my  poor 
little  orphan — all  cruel  to  her  !  Oh,  no 
welcome  even  from  thy  mother  !  Babe, 
babe,  pardon  me,  I  will  make  it  up  to 
thee ;  indeed  I  will !  Oh !  let  me  see 
her  !  Do  not  take  her  away,  dear  good 
woman,  only  hold  her  in  the  moon- 
light ! " 

The  full  rays  of  the  moon,  shining 
through  the  gable  window,  streamed 
down  very  near  where  Eustacie  lay,  and 
by  a  slight  movement  Dame  Eotrou 
was  able  to  render  the  little  face  as  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  her  as  if  it  had  been 
daylight,  save  that  the  blanching  light 
was  somewhat  embellishing  to  the  new- 
born complexion,  and  increased  that 
curious  resemblance  so  often  borne  for 
the  few  first  hours  of  life  to  the  future 
self.  Eustacie's  cry  at  once  was,  "  Him- 
self, himself — his  very  face !  Let  me 
have  her,  my  own  moonbeam — his  child 
—my  joy !" 

The  tears,  so  long  denied,  rushed 
down  like  summer  rain  as  she  clasped 
the  child  in  her  arms.  Dame  Perrine 
wandered  to  and  fro  like  one  beside  her- 
self, not  only  at  her  Lady's  wretched 
accommodations,  but  at  the  ill  omens  of 
the  moonlight  illumination,  of  the  owls 
who  snapped  and  hissed  incessantly  over 
the  hay,  and  above  all  of  the  tears  over 
the  babe's  face.  She  tried  to  remon- 
strate with  Eustacie,  but  was  answered 
only,  "  Let  me  weep  !  Oh,  let  me  weep  ! 
It  eases  my  heart !  It  cannot  hurt  my 
little  one  !  She  cannot  weep  for  her 
father  herself,  so  I  must  weep  for  her." 


The  weeping  was  gentle,  not  violent ; 
and  Dame  Eotrou  thought  it  did  good 
rather  than  harm.  She  was  chiefly 
anxious  to  be  quit  of  Perrine,  who,  how- 
ever faithful  to  the  Lady  of  Eibaumont, 
must  not  be  trusted  to  learn  the  way  to 
this  Huguenot  asylum,  and  must  be 
escorted  back  by  Eotrou  ere  peep  of 
dawn.  The  old  woman  knew  that  her 
own  absence  from  home  would  be  sus- 
picious, and  with  many  grumblings  sub- 
mitted ;  but  first  she  took  the  child  from 
Eustacie's  reluctant  arms,  promising  to 
restore  her  in  a  few  moments,  after 
finishing  dressing  her  in  the  lace-edged 
swaddling  bands  so  carefully  preserved 
ever  since  Eustacie's  own  babyhood. 
In  these  moments  she  had  taken  them 
all  by  surprise  by,  without  asking  any 
questions,  sprinkling  the  babe  with 
water,  and  baptizing  her  by  the  here- 
ditary name  of  Berangere,  the  feminine 
of  the  only  name  Eustacie  had  always 
declared  her  son  should  bear.  Such 
baptisms  were  not  unfrequently  per- 
formed by  French  nurses,  but  Eustacie 
exclaimed  with  a  sound  half  dismay, 
half  indignation. 

"  Eh  quoi  !  "  said  Perrine,  "  it  is  only 
ondoyee.  You  can  have  all  the  cere- 
monies if  ever  time  shall  fit ;  but  do  you 
think  I  could  leave  my  Lady's  child — 
mere  girl  though  it  be — alone  with  owls, 
and  follets,  and  revenants,  and  heretics, 
and  she  unbaptized.  She  would  be  a 
changeling  long  ere  morning,  I  trow." 

"  Come,  good  woman,"  said  Eotrou, 
from  between  the  trusses  of  hay  at  the 
entrance ;  "  you  and  I  must  begin  our 
Colin-Maillard  again,  or  it  may  be  the 
worse  for  us  both." 

And  with  the  promise  of  being  con- 
ducted to  Eustacie  again  in  three  nights' 
time,  if  she  would  meet  her  guide  at 
the  cross-roads  after  dark,  Perrine  was 
forced  to  take  her  leave.  She  had  never 
suspected  that  all  this  time  Maitre 
Garden  had  been  hidden  in  the  refectory 
below,  and  still  less  did  she  guess  that 
soon  after  her  departure  the  old  man  was 
installed  as  her  Lady's  chief  attendant. 
It  was  impossible  that  i^anon  should 
stay  with  Eustacie  ;  she  had  her  day's 
work  to  attend  to,  and  her  absence 
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would  have  excited  suspicion.  He,  there- 
fore, came  partly  up  the  stairs,  and  call- 
ing to  Nanon,  proffered  himself  to  sit 
with  "  cette  pauvre"  and  make  a  signal 
in  case  j^anon  should  be  wanted.  The 
good  woman  was  thus  relieved  of  a 
great  care.  She  would  not  have  dared 
to  ask  it  of  him,  hut  with  a  low  reve- 
rence, she  owned  that  it  was  an  act  of 
great  charity  towards  the  poor  Lady, 
who,  she  hoped,  was  falling  into  a  tran- 
quil sleep,  but  whom  she  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  leave.  The  pastor,  though 
hardships,  battles,  and  persecutions  had 
left  him  childless,  had  been  the  father 
of  a  large  family  ;  and  perhaps  he  was 
drawn  the  more  strongly  towards  the 
mother  and  child,  because  he  almost 
felt  as  if,  in  fulfilling  the  part  of  a 
father  towards  the  widow  of  Berenger 
de  Eibaumont,  he  was  taking  her  in 
the  stead  of  the  widow  of  his  own 
Theodore. 

Had  the  little  Baronne  de  Eibau- 
mont been  lodged  in  a  tapestried  cham- 
ber, between  curtains  of  velvet  and 
gold,  with  a  beauffet  by  her  side  glisten- 
ing with  gold  and  silver  plate,  as  would 
have  befitted  her  station,  instead  of 
lying  on  a  bed  of  straw,  with  no  hang- 
ings to  the  walls  save  cobwebs  and  hay, 
no  curtains  to  her  unglazed  windows 
but  dancing  ivy-sprays  and  wall-flowers, 
no  beaiifet  but 'the  old  rickety  table, 
no  attendants  but  Nanon  and  M.  Gar- 
don,  no  visitors  but  the  two  white  owls, 
no  provisions  save  the  homely  fare  that 
rustic  mothers  lived  upon — neither  she 
nor  her  babe  could  have  thriven  better, 
and  probably  not  half  so  well.  She 
had  been  used  to  a  hardy,  out-of-door 
life,  like  the  peasant  women ;  and  she 
was  young  and  strong,  so  that  she  re- 
covered as  they  did.  If  the  April 
shower  beat  in  at  the  window,  or  the 
hole  in  the  roof,  they  made  a  screen 
of  canvas,  covered  her  with  cloaks,  and 
heaped  them  with  hay,  and  she  took  no 
harm  ;  and  the  pure  open  air  that  blew 
in  was  soft  with  all  the  southern  sweet- 
ness of  early  spring- tide,  and  the  little 
one  throve  in  it  like  the  puff-ball  owlets 
in  the  hayloft,  or  the  little  ring-doves 
in  the  ivy,  whose  parent's  cooing  voice 


was  Eustacie's  favourite  music.  Almost 
as  good  as  these  her  fellow-nestlings  was 
the  little  Moonbeam,  la  petite  Rayonette, 
as  Eustacie  fondly  called  this  light  that 
had  come  back  to  her  from  the  sunshine 
she  had  lost.  Had  she  cried,  or  been 
heard,  the  sounds  would  probably  have 
passed  for  the  wailings  of  the  ghostly 
victims  of  the  Templars,  but  she  exer- 
cised an  exemplary  forbearance  in  that 
respect,  for  which  Eustacie  thought  she 
could  not  be  sufficiently  admired. 

Like  the  child  she  was,  Eustacie 
seemed  to  have  put  care  from  her,  and 
to  be  solely  taken  up  with  the  baby, 
and  the  amusement  of  watching  the  owl 
family. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  search  at  this 
moment,  for  the  Chevalier  had  been 
recalled  to  Paris  by  the  fatal  illness  of 
his  son-in-law,  M.  de  Selinville.  The 
old  soldier,  after  living  half  his  life  on 
bread  and  salad,  that  he  might  keep  up 
a  grand  appearance  at  Paris,  had,  on 
coming  into  the  wealth  of  the  family, 
and  marrying  a  beautiful  young  wife, 
returned  to  the  luxuries  he  had  been 
wont  only  to  enjoy  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time,  when  in  military  occupation  of 
some  Italian  town.  Three  months  of 
festivities  had  been  enough  to  cause  his 
death ;  and  the  Chevalier  was  summoned 
to  assist  his  daughter  in  providing  for 
his  obsequies,  and  in  taking  possession 
of  the  huge  endowments  which,  as  the 
last  of  his  race,  he  had  been  able  to 
bequeath  to  her.  Such  was  the  news 
brought  by  the  old  nurse  Perrine,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  slackening  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  to  come  to  see 
Eustacie.  The  old  woman  was  highly 
satisfied  ;  for  one  of  the  peasant's 
wives  had — as  if  on  purpose  to  oblige 
her  Lady — given  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  had  died  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  and  the  parents  had  consented 
to  conceal  their  loss,  and  at  once 
take  the  little  Demoiselle  de  Eibau- 
mont as  their  own — guarding  the  secret 
till  her  mother  should  be  able  to  claim 
her.  It  was  so  entirely  the  practice, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
for  French  mothers  to  send  their  infants 
to  be  nursed  in  cottages,  that  Perrine 
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was  amazed  by  the  cry  of  angry  refusal 
that  burst  from  Eustacie.  "  Part  with 
my  child  !  Leave  her  to  her  enemies  ! 
— never  !  never  !  Hold  your  tongue, 
Perrine  !  I  will  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing !  " 

"  .But,  Madame,  hear  reason.  She 
will  pass  for  one  of  Simonette's  !  " 

"  She  shall  pass  for  none  but  mine  ! 
— I  part  with  thee,  indeed  !  All  that  is 
left  me  of  thy  father  ! — the  poor  little 
orphaned  innocent,  that  no  one  loves 
but  her  mother  ! " 

"  Madame — Mademoiselle,  this  is  not 
common  sense !  Why,  how  can  you 
hide  yourself  1  how  travel  with  a  baby 
on  your  neck,  whose  crying  may  betray 
you  ! " 

"She  never  cries — never,  never !  And 
better  I  were  betrayed  than  she." 
"  If  it  were  a  boy — "  began  Perrine. 
"  If  it  were  a  boy,  there  would  be 
plenty  to  care  for  it.  I  should  not  care 
for  it  half  so  much.  As  for  my  poor 
little  lonely  girl,  whom  every  one  wishes 
away  but  her  mother — ah !  yes,  baby, 
thy  mother  will  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  thee  yet.  Never  fear,  thou 
shalt  not  leave  her  !  " 

"  No  nurse  can  go  with  Madame. 
Simonette  could  not  leave  her  home." 

"  What  needs  a  nurse  when  she  has 
me?" 

"  But,  Madame,"  proceeded  the  old 
woman,  out  of  patience,  "  you  are  beside 
yourself!  What  noble  Lady  ever  nursed 
her  babe  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  noble  ladies — I  care 
for  my  child,"  said  the  vehement,  petu- 
lant little  thing. 

"And  how — what  good  will  Madame's 
caring  for  it  do  !  What  knows  she  of 
infants  ?  How  can  she  take  care  of  it  1" 
"  Our  Lady  will  teach  me,"  said 
Eustacie,  still  pressing  the  child  passion- 
ately to  her  heart ;  "  and  see — the  owl 
— the  ring-dove — can  take  care  of  their 
little  ones ;  the  good  God  shows  them 
how — He  will  tell  me  how  ! " 

Perrine  regarded  her  Lady  much  as  if 
she  were  in  a  naughty  fit,  refusing  un- 
reasonably to  part  with  a  new  toy,  and 
Nanon  Eotrou  was  much  of  the  same 
mind  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  if  at  the 


moment  they  attempted  to  carry  off  the 
babe,  the  mother  would  put  herself  into 
an  agony  of  passion,  that  they  durst 
not  call  forth  ;  and  they  found  it  needful 
to  do  their  best  to  soothe  her  out  of  the 
deluge  of  agitated  tears  that  fell  from 
her  eyes,  as  she  grasped  the  child  so 
convulsively  that  she  might  almost  have 
stifled  it  at  once.  They  assured  her 
that  they  would  not  take  it  away  now 
— not  now,  at  any  rate ;  and  when  the 
latent  meaning  made  her  fiercely  insist 
that  it  was  to  leave  her  neither  now  nor 
ever,  Perrine  made  pacifying  declara- 
tions that  it  should  be  just  as  she 
pleased — promises  that  she  knew  well, 
when  in  that  coaxing  voice,  meant 
nothing  at  all.  Nothing  calmed  her 
till  Perrine  had  been  conducted  away ; 
and  even  then  Nanon  could  not  hush 
her  into  anything  like  repose,  and  at 
last  called  in  the  minister,  in  despair. 

"  Ah !  sir,  you  are  a  wise  man ;  can 
you  find  how  to  quiet  the  poor  little 
thing  ?  Her  nurse  has  nearly  driven  her 
distracted  with  talking  of  the  foster- 
parents  she  has  found  for  the  child." 

"Not  found  !  "  cried  Eustacie.  "No, 
for  she  shall  never  go  !  " 

"  There  ! "  lamented  Nanon — "  so  she 
agitates  herself,  when  it  is  but  spoken 
of.  And  surely  she  had  better  make 
up  her  mind,  for  there  is  no  other 
choice." 

"  Nay,  Nanon,"  said  M.  Garden, 
"wherefore  should  she  part  with  the 
charge  that  God  has  laid  on  her1?" 

Eustacie  gave  a  little  cry  of  grateful 
joy.  "  Oh,  sir,  come  nearer  !  Do  you, 
indeed,  say  that  they  have  no  right  to 
tear  her  from  me  ? " 

"  Surely  not,  Lady.  It  is  you  whose 
duty  it  is  to  shield  and  guard  her." 

"  Oh,  sir,  tell  me  again  !  Yours  is 
the  right  religion.  Oh,  you  are  the 
minister  for  me  !  If  you  will  tell  me  I 
ought  to  keep  my  child,  then  I  will 
believe  everything  else.  I  will  do  just 
as  you  tell  me."  And  she  stretched 
out  both  hands  to  him,  with  vehement 
eagerness. 

"  Poor  thing  !  This  is  no  matter  of 
one  religion  or  another,"  said  the  mi- 
nister ;  "  it  is  rather  the  duty  that  the 
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Almighty  hath  imposed,  and  that  He 
hath  made  an  eternal  joy." 

"  Truly,"  said  Nanon,  ashamed  at 
having  taken  the  other  side  ;  "the  good 
pasteur  says  what  is  according  to  nature. 
It  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  if 
any  one  had  wished  to  part  me  from 
Eobin  or  Sara;  but  these  fine  ladies,  and, 
for  that  matter,  bourgeois  too,  always  do 
put  out  their  babes ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Madame  would  find  it  hard  to 
contrive  for  herself — let  alone  the  little 
one." 

"  Ah !  but  what  would  be  the  use  of 
contriving  for  myself,  without  her  ? " 
said  Eustacie. 

If  all  had  gone  well  and  prosperously 
with  Madame  de  Bibaumont,  probably 
she  would  have  surrendered  an  infant 
born  in  purple  and  in  pall  to  the 
ordinary  lot  of  its  contemporaries  ;  but 
the  exertions  and  suffering  she  had  un- 
dergone on  behalf  of  her  child,  its 
orphanhood,  her  own  loneliness,  and 
even  the  general  disappointment  in  its 
sex,  had  given  it  a  hold  on  her  vehement, 
determined  heart,  that  intensified,  to  the 
utmost  the  instincts  of  motherhood ; 
and  she  listened  as  if  to  an  angel's  voice 
as  Maitre  Gardon  replied  to  Nanon — 

"  I  say  not  that  it  is  not  the  custom  ; 
nay,  that  my  blessed  wife  and  myself 
have  not  followed  it ;  but  we  have  so 
oft  had  cause  to  repent  the  necessity, 
that  far  be  it  from  me  ever  to  bid  a 
woman  forsake  her  sucking  child." 

"  Is  that  Scripture  1  "  asked  Eustacie. 
"  Ah  !  sir,  sir,  tell  me  more  !  You  are 
giving  me  all— all — my  child  !  I  will 
be — I  am — a  Huguenot,  like  her  father ! 
and,  when  my  vassals  come,  I  will  make 
them  ride  with  you  to  La  Eochelle, 
and  fight  in  your  cause  !  " 

"if  ay,"  said  Mai  tre  Gardon,  taken  by 
surprise ;  "  but,  Lady,  your  vassals  are 
Catholic." 

"  What  matters  it  1  In  my  cause 
they  shall  fight !  "  said  the  feudal  Lady, 
"  for  me  and  my  daughter  ! " 

And  as  the  pastor  uttered  a  sound 
of  interrogative  astonishment,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  As  soon  as  I  am  well  enough,  Blaise 
will  send  out  messages,  and  they  will 


meet  me  at  midnight  at  the  cross-roads, 
Martin  and  all,  for  dear  good  Martin  is 
quite  well  now,  and  we  shall  ride  across 
country,  avoiding  towns,  wherever  I 
choose  to  lead  them.  I  had  thought  of 
Chantilly,  for  I  know  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency  would  stand  my  friend  against  a 
Guisard ;  but  now,  now  I  know  you, 
sir,  let  me  escort  you  to  La  Eochelle, 
and  do  your  cause  service  worthy  of 
Nid-de-Merle  and  Eibaumont ! "  And  as 
she  sat  up  on  her  bed,  she  held  up  her 
little  proud  head,  and  waved  her  right 
hand  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a 
queen  offering  an  alliance  of  her  realm. 

Maitre  Gardon,  who  had  hitherto  seen 
her  as  a  childish  though  cheerful  and 
patient  sufferer,  was  greatly  amazed,  but 
he  could  not  regard  her  project  as  prac- 
ticable, or  in  his  conscience  approve  it ; 
and  after  a  moment's  consideration  he 
answered,  "  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Lady, 
and  seldom  side  with  armed  men,  nor 
would  I  lightly  make  one  of  those  who 
enrol  themselves  against  the  King." 

"  Not  after  all  the  Queen-mother  has 
done  !  "  cried  Eustacie. 

"  Martyrdom  is  better  than  rebellion," 
quietly  answered  the  old  man,  folding 
his  hands.  Then  he  added,  "  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  those  who  have  drawn 
the  sword  for  the  faith  ;  yet,  Lady,  it 
would  not  be  even  thus  with  your 
peasants  :  they  might  not  follow  you." 

"  Then,"  said  Eustacie,  with  flashing 
eyes,  "  they  would  be  traitors." 

"  Not  to  the  King,"  said  the  pastor, 
gently.  "  Also,  Lady,  how  will  it  be 
with  their  homes  and  families — the 
hearths  that  have  given  you  such 
faithful  shelter?" 

"The  women  would  take  to  the 
woods,"  readily  answered  she ;  "  it  is 
summer  time,  and  they  should  be  willing 
to  bear  something  for  my  sake.  I 
should  grieve  indeed,"  she  added,  "if 
my  uncle  misused  them.  They  have 
been  very  good  to  me,  but  then  they 
belong  to  me." 

"  Ah  !  Lady,  put  from  you  that 
hardening  belief  of  seigneurs.  Think 
what  their  fidelity  deserves  from  their 
Lady." 

"  I  will  be  good  to  them  !     I  _do  love 
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them  !     I  will  be  their  very  good  mis- 
tress," said  Eustacie,  her  eyes  filling. 

"  The  question  is  rather  of  forbearing 
than  of  doing,"  said  the  minister. 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 
asked  Eustacie,  petulantly. 

"  This,  Lady.  I  gather  that  you  would 
not  return  to  your  relations." 

"  Never  !  never  !  They  would  rend 
my  babe  from  me  ;  they  would  kill  her, 
or  at  least  hide  her  for  ever  in  a  convent 
— they  would  force  me  into  this  ab- 
horrent marriage.  No — no — no — my 
child  and  I  would  die  a  hundred  deaths 
together  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Narcisse." 

"  Calm  yourself,  Lady ;  there  is  no 
present  fear,  but  I  deem  that  the  safest 
course  for  the  little  one  would  be  to 
place  her  in  England.  She  must  be 
heiress  to  lands  and  estates  there  ;  is  she 
not?" 

"  Yes ;  and  in  Normandy." 

"  And  your  husband's  mother  lives  ? 
Wherefore  then  should  you  not  take  me 
for  your  guide,  and  make  your  way — 
more  secretly  than  would  be  possible 
•with  a  peasant  escort — to  one  of  our 
Huguenot  towns  on  the  coast,  whence 
you  could  escape  with  the  child  to 
England." 

"  My  belle-mere  has  re-married  1  She 
has  children !  I  would  not  bring  the 
daughter  of  Ribaumont  as  a  suppliant 
to  be  scorned  ! "  said  Eustacie,  pouting. 
"  She  has  lands  enough  of  her  own." 

"There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the 
question  now,"  said  M.  Garden,  gravely ; 
for  a  most  kind  offer,  involving  much 
peril  and  inconvenience  to  himself,  was 
thus  petulantly  flouted.  "  Madame  will 
think  at  her  leisure  of  what  would  have 
been  the  wishes  of  Monsieur  le  Baron 
for  his  child." 

He  then  held  himself  aloof,  knowing 
that  it  was  not  well  for  her  health, 
mental  or  bodily,  to  talk  any  more,  and 
a  good  deal  perplexed  himself  by  the 
moods  of  his  strange  little  impetuous 
convert,  if  convert  she  could  be  termed. 
He  himself  was  a  deeply  learned  scholar, 
who  had  studied  all  the  bearings  of  the 
controversy  ;  and,  though  bound  to  the 


Erench  Huguenots  by  long  service  and 
persecution  in  their  cause,  he  belonged 
to  that  class  of  the  Erench  Reformers 
who  would  gladly  have  come  to  terms 
with  the  Catholics  at  the  Conference 
of  Plassy,  and  regretted  the  more  de- 
cided Calvinism  that  his  party  had 
since  professed,  and  in  which  the  Day 
of  St.  Bartholomew  confirmed  them. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  grievous 
losses  they  suffered  by  their  disunion 
from  the  Church.  The  Reformed  were 
less  and  less  what  his  ardent  youthful 
hopes  had  trusted  to  see  them  ;  and  in 
his  old  age  he  was  a  sorrow-stricken  man, 
as  much  for  the  cause  of  religion  as  for 
personal  bereavements.  He  had  little 
desire  to  win  proselytes,  but  rather 
laid  his  hand  to1  build  up  true  religion 
where  he  found  it  suffering  shocks  in 
these  unsettled,  neglectedtim.es;  and  his 
present  wish  was  rather  to  form  and 
guide  this  little  wilful  warm-hearted 
mother — whom  he  could  not  help  re- 
garding with  as  much  affection  as  pity — 
to  find  a  home  in  the  Church  that  had 
been  her  husband's,  than  to  gain  her  to 
his  own  party.  And  most  assuredly  he 
would  never  let  her  involve  herself,  as 
she  was  ready  to  do,  in  the  civil  war, 
without  even  knowing  the  doctrine 
which  grave  and  earnest  men  had  pre- 
ferred to  their  loyalty. 

He  could  hear  her  murmuring  to  her 
baby,  "No,  no,  little  one,  we  are  not 
fallen  so  low  as  to  beg  our  bread  among 
strangers."  To  live  upon  her  own 
vassals  had  seemed  to  her  only  claiming 
her  just  rights,  but  it  galled  her  to  think 
of  being  beholden  to  stranger  Huguenots; 
and  England  and  her  mother-in-law, 
without  Berenger,  were  utterly  foreign 
and  distasteful  to  her. 

Her  mood  was  variable.  Messages 
from  Blaise  and  Martin  came  and  wentj 
and  it  became  known  that  her  intended 
shelter  at  Chollet,  together  with  all  the 
adjacent  houses,  had  been  closely  searched 
by  the  younger  Ribaumont  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  governor ;  so  that  it  was 
plain  that  some  treachery  must  exist, 
and  that  she  only  owed  her  present  free- 
dom to  her  detention  in  the  ruined 
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temple ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
leave  that  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  attempt  the  journey. 

The  plan  that  seemed  most  feasible 
to  the  vassals  was,  that  Eotrou  should 
convey  her  in  a  cart  of  fagots  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  road  to  Paris ;  that  there 
his  men  should  meet  her  by  different 
roads,  riding  their  farm -horses — and 
Martin  even  hoped  to  be  able  to  convey 
her  own  palfrey  to  her  from  the  monas- 
tery stables  ;  and  thence,  taking  a  long 
stretch  across  country,  they  trusted  to 
be  able  to  reach  the  lands  of  a  depen- 
dant of  the  house  of  Montmorency,  who 
would  not  readily  yield  her  up  to  a 
Guise's  man.  But,  whether  instigated 
by  Perrine,  or  by  their  own  judgment, 
the  vassals  declared  that,  though  Madame 
should  be  conducted  wherever  she  de- 
sired, it  was  impossible  to  encumber 
themselves  with  the  infant.  Conceal- 
ment would  be  impossible ;  rough,  hasty 
rides  would  be  retarded,  her  difficulties 
would  be  tenfold  increased,  and  the  little 
one  would  become  a  means  of  tracing  her. 
There  was  no  choice  but  to  leave  it  with 
Simonette. 

Angrily  and  haughtily  did  Eustacie 
always  reject  this  alternative,  and  send 
fresh  commands  back  by  her  messenger, 
to  meet  the  same  reply  in  another  form. 
The  strong  will  and  maternal  instinct  of 
the  Lady  was  set  against  the  shrewd, 
practical  resolution  of  the  stout  farmers, 
who  were  about  to  make  a  terrible  ven- 
ture for  her,  and  might  reasonably  think 
they  had  a  right  to  prescribe  the 
terms  that  they  thought  best.  All 
this  time  Mattre  Garden  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  leave  her,  still  weak  and  con- 
valescent, alone  in  the  desolate  ruin 
with  her  young  child  ;  though  still  her 
pride  would  not  bend  again  to  seek  the 
counsel  that  she  had  so  much  detested, 
nor  to  ask  for  the  instruction  that  was 
to  make  her  "  believe  like  her  husband." 
If  she  might  not  fight  for  the  Reformed, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  would  none  of  their 
doctrine  ! 

But,  true  lady  that  she  was,  she  sunk 
the  differences  in  her  intercourse  with 
him.  She  was  always  prettily  and  affec- 


tionately grateful  for  every  service  that 
he  rendered  her,  and  as  graciously  polite 
as  though  she  had  been  keeping  house 
in  the  halls  of  Eibaumont.  Then  her 
intense  love  for  her  child  was  so 
beautiful,  and  there  was  so  much  sweet- 
ness in  the  cheerful  patience  with  which 
she  endured  the  many  hardships  of  her 
situation,  that  he  could  not  help  being 
strongly  interested  in  the  wilful,  spirited 
little  being. 

And  thus  time  passed,  until  one 
night,  when  Martin  ventured  over  to 
the  farm  with  a  report  so  serious  that 
Eotrou,  at  all  risks,  brought  him  up  to 
communicate  his  own  tidings  Someone 
had  given  information,  Veronique  he  sus- 
pected, and  the  two  Chevaliers  were 
certainly  coming  the  next  day  to  search 
with  fire  the  old  buildings  of  the  temple. 
It  was  already  dawning  towards  morn- 
ing, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
more  at  present  than  to  let  Eotrou  build 
up  the  Lady  in  a  vault,  some  little  way 
off,  whence,  after  the  search  was  over, 
she  could  be  released,  and  join  her 
vassals  the  next  night  according  to  the 
original  design. 

As  to  the  child,  her  presence  in  the 
vault  was  impossible,  and  Martin  had 
actually  brought  her  intended  nurse, 
Simonette,  to  Eotrou's  cottage  to  receive 
her. 

"  Never  ! "  was  all  Eustacie  answered. 
"  Save  both  of  us,  or  neither." 

"  Lady,"  said  M.  Garden  as  she  looked 
towards  him,  "I  go  my  way  with  my 
staff." 

"  And  you — you  more  faithful  than 
her  vassals — will  let  me  take  her  ] " 
"Assuredly." 

"  Then,  sir,  even  to  the  world's  end 
will  I  go  with  you." 

Mar  tin  would  have  argued,  have  asked, 
but  she  would  not  listen  to  him.  It  was 
Maitre  Gardon  who  made  him  under- 
stand the  project.  There  was  what  in 
later  times  has  been  termed  an  under- 
ground railway,  amid  the  persecuted 
Calvinists,  and  M.  Gardon  knew  his 
ground  well  enough  to  have  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  conduct  the  lady  safely 
to  some  town  on  the  coast,  whence  she 
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might  reach,  her  friends  in  England. 
The  plan  highly  satisfied  Martin.  It 
relieved  him  and  his  neighbours  from 
the  necessity  of  provoking  perilous 
wrath,  and  it  was  far  safer  for  her  her- 
self than  endeavouring  to  force  her  way 
with  an  escort  too  large  not  to  attract 
notice,  yet  not  warlike  enough  for 
efficient  defence.  He  offered  no  further 
opposition,  but  augured  that  after  all 
she  would  come  back  a  fine  lady,  and 
right  them  all. 

Eustacie,  recovering  from  her  anger, 
and  recollecting  his  services,  gave  him 
her  hand  to  kiss,  and  bade  him  farewell 
with  a  sudden  effusion  of  gratitude  and 
affection  that  warmed  the  honest  fellow's 
heart.  Rewards  could  not  be  given, 
lest  they  should  become  a  clue  for  her 
uncle ;  and  perhaps  they  would  have 
wounded  both  him  and  their  kind  hosts, 
who  did  their  best  to  assist  .her  in  their 
departure.  A  hasty  meal  was  provided 
by  Nanon,  and  a  basket  so  stored  as  to 
obviate  the  need  of  entering  a  village, 
on  that  day  at  least,  to  purchase  provi- 
sions ;  Eustaciers  money  and  jewels  again 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  bundle  of 
clothes  and  spare  swaddling-bands  of  her 
babe;  her  peasant  dress  was  carefully  ar- 
ranged— a  stout  striped  cloth  skirt  and 
black  bodice,  the  latter  covered  by  a  scar- 
let Chollet  kerchief.  The  winged  white 
cap  entirely  hid  her  hair;  a  grey  cloak 
with  a  hood  could  either  fold  round  her 
and  her  child  or  be  strapped  on  her 
shoulders.  Her  sabots  were  hung  on  her 
shoulder,  for  she  had  learnt  to  go  bare- 
foot, and  walked  much  more  lightly  thus ; 
and  her  little  bundle  was  slung  on  a  staff 
on  the  back  of  Maitre  Gardon,  who  in 
his  great  peasant's  hat  and  coat  looked 
so  like  a  picture  of  St.  Joseph,  that 
Eustacie,  as  the  light  of  the  rising  sun 
fell  on  his  white  beard  and  hair,  was 
reminded  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and 
came  close  to  him,  saying  shyly,  "  Our 
Lady  will  bless  and  feel  for  my  baby. 
She  knows  what  this  journey  is." 

"  The  Son  of  the  Blessed  Mary  as- 
suredly knows  and  blesses,"  he  answered. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LA   RUE   DBS   TROIS   FEES. 

"  And  round  the  baby  fast  and  close 

Her  trembling  grasp  she  folds, 
And  with  a  strong  convulsive  grasp 
The  little  infant  holds." 

SOUTHEY. 

A  WILD  storm  had  raged  all  the  after- 
noon, hail  and  rain  had  careered  on  the- 
wings  of  the  wind  along  the  narrow 
street  of  the  Three  Fairies,  at  the  little 
Huguenot  bourg  of  La  Sablerie  ;  tor- 
rents of  rain  had  poached  the  unpaved 
soil  into  a  depth  of  mud,  and  tlmnder 
had  reverberated  over  the  chimney-tops, 
and  growled  far  away  over  the  Atlantic, 
whose  angry  waves  were  tossing  on  the- 
low  sandy  coast  about  two  miles  from 
the  town. 

The  evening  had  closed  in  with  a 
chill,  misty  drizzle,  and,  almost  May 
though  it  were,  the  Widow  N"oemi  Lau- 
rent gladly  closed  the  shutters  of  her 
unglazed  window,  where  small  cakes- 
and  other  delicate  confections  were  dis- 
played, and  felt  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  little  fire  with  which  she  heated  her 
tiny  oven.  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
pastor  who  had.  Buffered  for  his  faith  in 
the  last  open  persecution,  and  being  the 
daughter  of  a  baker,  the  authorities  of 
the  town  had  permitted  her  to  support 
herself  and  her  son  by  carrying  on  a 
trade  in  the  more  delicate  "  subtilties " 
of  the  art,  which  were  greatly  relished 
at  the  civic  feasts.  Noemi  was  a  grave, 
sad  woman,  very  lonely  ever  since  she 
had  saved  enough  to  send  her  son  to- 
study  for  the  ministry  in  Switzerland, 
and  with  an  aching  heart  that  longed  to 
be  at  rest  from  the  toil  that  she  looked 
on  as  a  steep  ladder  on  her  way  to  a 
better  home.  She  occupied  two  tiny 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  tall 
house ;  and  she  had  just  arranged  her 
few  articles  of  furniture  with  the  utmost 
neatness,  when  there  was  a  low  knock 
at  her  door,  a  knock  that  the  persecuted 
well  understood,  and,  as  she  lifted  the 
latch,  a  voice  she  had  known  of  old 
spoke  the  scriptural  salutation,  "  Peace 
be  with  this  house." 
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"  Eh  quoi,  Master  Isaac,  is  it  thou  ? 
Come  in — in  a  good  hour — ah  ! " 

As,  dripping  all  round  his  broad 
hat  and  from  every  thread  of  his  grey 
mantle,  the  aged  traveller  drew  into  the 
house  a  female  figure,  whom  he  had 
been  supporting  on  his  other  arm,  muf- 
fled head  and  shoulders  in  a  soaked 
cloak,  with  a  petticoat  streaming  with 
wet,  and  feet  and  ankles  covered  with 
mire,  "  Here  we  are,  my  child,"  he 
said  tenderly,  as  he  almost  carried  her 
to  Noemi's  chair.  Noemi,  with  kind 
exclamations  of  "  La  pauvre  !  la  pau- 
vrette  !  "  helped  the  trembling,  cold  hand 
to  open  the  wet  cloak,  and  then  cried 
out  with  fresh  surprise  and  pity  at  the 
sight  of  the  fresh  little  infant  face, 
nestled  warm  and  snug  under  all  the 
wrappings  in  those  weary  arms. 

"  See,"  said  the  poor  wanderer,  look- 
ing up  to  the  old  man,  with  a  faint 
smile ;  "  she  is  well — she  is  warm — it 
hurts  her  not." 

"Can  you  take  us  in1?"  added  M. 
Garden,  hastily  ;  "  have  you  room  ? " 

"  Oh  yes ;  if  you  can  sleep  on  the 
floor  here,  I  will  take  this  poor  dear  to 
my  own  bed  directly,"  said  Noemi. 
"  Tenez"  opening  a  chest ;  "  you  will 
find  dry  clothes  there,  of  my  husband's. 
And  thou,"  helping  Eustacie  up  with  her 
strong  arm,  and  trying  to  take  the  little 
one,  "let  me  warm  and  dry  thee  within." 

Too  much  worn  out  to  make  re- 
sistance, almost  past  speaking,  knowing 
merely  that  she  had  reached  the  goal 
that  had  been  promised  her  throughout 
these  weary  days,  feeling  warmth,  and 
hearing  kind  tones,  Eustacie  submitted 
to  be  led  into  the  inner  room ;  and  when 
the  good  widow  returned  again  it  was 
in  haste  to  fetch  some  of  the  warm 
potage  she  had  already  been  cooking  over 
the  fire,  and  hastily  bade  M.  Gardon 
help  himself  to  the  rest.  She  came 
back  again  with  the  babe,  to  wash  and 
dress  it  in  the  warmth  of  her  oven  fire. 
Mattre  Gardon,  in  the  black  suit  of  a 
Calvinist  pastor,  had  eaten  his  potage, 
and  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  report. 
"  Ah  !  la  pauvre,  with  His  blessing  she 
will  sleep ;  she  will  do  well.  But  how 
far  did  you  come  to-day  ? 


"  From  Sainte  Lucie.  From  the 
Grange  du  Temple  since  Monday." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  possible  ?  The  poor  child  ! 
And  this  little  one — sure,  it  is  scarce 
four  weeks  old  ? " 

"  Four  weeks  this  coming  Sunday." 

"  Ah  !  the  poor  thing.  The  blessing 
of  Heaven  must  have  been  with  you  to 
bear  her  through.  And  what  a  lovely  in- 
fant— how  white — what  beauteous  little 
limbs  !  Truly,  she  has  sped  well.  Little 
did  I  think,  good  friend,  that  you  had 
this  comfort  left,  or  that  our  poor  Theo- 
dore's young  wife  had  escaped." 

"  Alas  !  no,  Noemi ;  this  is  no  child 
of  Theodore's.  His  wife  shared  his 
martyrdom.  It  is  I  who  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee.  But,  nevertheless, 
this  babe  is  an  orphan  of  that  same 
day.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  the 
pious  Baron  de  Bibaumont,  the  patron 
of  your  husband,  and  of  myself  in  earlier 
days." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Noemi,  startled. 
"  Then  the  poor  young  mother — is  she 
— can  she  be  the  lost  Demoiselle  de 
Nid-de-Merle  ? " 

"  Is  the  thing  known  here  1  The 
will  of  Heaven  be  done ;  but  I  had 
trusted  that  here  the  poor  child  might 
rest  a  while,  ere  she  can  send  to  her 
husband's  kindred  in  England." 

"She  might  rest,  safely  enough,  if 
others  beside  myself  believed  in  her 
being  your  son's  widow,"  said  Noemi. 
"  Wherefore  should  she  not  be  thought 
so]" 

"Poor  Esperance  !  She  would  will- 
ingly have  lent  her  name  to  guard 
another,"  said  Master  Gardon  thought- 
fully ;  "  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  child, 
my  little  Lady  may  endure  it.  Ah ! 
there  is  the  making  of  a  faithful  and 
noble  woman  in  that  poor  young  thing. 
Bravely,  patiently,  cheerfully,  hath  she 
plodded  this  weary  way ;  and,  verily, 
she  hath  grown  like  my  own  daughter 
to  me — as  I  never  thought  to  love 
earthly  thing  again ;  and  had  this  been 
indeed  my  Theodore's  child,  I  could 
hardly  care  for  it  more." 

And  as  he  related  how  he  had  fallen 
in  with  the  forlorn  Lady  of  Kibaumont, 
and  all  that  she  had  dared,  done,  and 
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left  undone  for  the  sake  of  her  little 
daughter,  good  JSToe'mi  Laurent  wept, 
and  agreed  with  him  that  a  special 
Providence  must  have  directed  them  to 
his  care,  and  that  some  good  work 
must  await  one  who  had  heen  carried 
through  so  much.  His  project  was  to 
remain  here  for  a  short  time,  to  visit 
the  flock  who  had  lost  their  pastor  on 
the  day  of  the  massacre,  and  to  recruit 
his  own  strength ;  for  he,  too,  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  long  travelling, 
and  the  exposure  during  many  nights, 
especially  since  all  that  was  warm  and 
sheltered  had  heen  devoted  to  Eustacie. 
And  after  this  he  proposed  to  go  to  La 
Rochelle,  and  make  inquiries  for  a 
trusty  messenger  who  could  he  sent  to 
England  to  seek  out  the  family  of  the 
Baron  de  Elbaumont,  or,  mayhap,  a 
sufficient  escort  with  whom  the  Lady 
could  travel ;  though  he  had  nearly  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  relin- 
quish the  care  of  her  until  he  had 
safely  delivered  her  to  her  hushand's 
mother. 

Health  and  life  were  very  vigorous  in 
Eustacie;  and  though  at  first  she  had 
been  completely  worn  out,  a  few  days 
of  comfort,  entire  rest,  and  good  nursing 
restored  her.  Noemi  dressed  her  much 
like  herself,  in  a  black  gown,  prim  little 
white  starched  ruff,  and  white  cap — a 
thorough  Calvinist  dress,  and  befitting 
a,  minister's  widow.  Eustacie  winced  a 
little  at  hearing  of  the  character  that 
had  been  fastened  upon  her;  she  disliked 
for  her  child,  still  more  than  for  herself, 
to  take  this  bourgeois  name  of  Garden; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  since,  though 
the  chief  personages  of  the  town  were 
Huguenot,  there  could  be  no  safety  for 
her  if  the  report  were  once  allowed  to 
arise  that  the  Baronne  de  Kibaumont 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

It  was  best  that  she  should  be  as 
little  noticed  as  possible ;  nor,  indeed, 
had  good  Noe"mi  many  visitors.  The 
sad  and  sorrowful  woman  had  always 
shut  herself  up  with  her  Bible  and  her 
meditations,  and  sought  no  sympathy 
from  her  neighbours,  nor  encouraged 
gossip  in  her  shop.  In  the  first  days, 
when  purchasers  lingered  to  ask,  if  it- 


were  true  that  Maitre  Garden  had 
brought  his  daughter-in-law  and  grand- 
child, her  stern-faced,  almost  grim 
answer,  that  "  la  pauvre  was  ill  at 
ease,"  silenced  them,  and  forced  them 
to  carry  off  their  curiosity  unsatisfied ; 
but  it  became  less  easy  to  arrange  when 
Eustacie  herself  was  on  foot  again — 
refreshed,  active,  and  with  an  irrepres- 
sible spring  of  energy  and  eagerness 
that  could  hardly  be  caged  down  in  the 
Widow  Laurent's  tiny  rooms.  Poor 
child,  had  she  not  been  ill  and  pros- 
trate at  first,  and  fastened  herself  on 
the  tender  side  of  the  good  woman's 
heart  by  the  sweetness  of  an  unselfish 
and  buoyant  nature  in  illness,  Noemi 
could  hardly  have  endured  such  an 
inmate,  not  even  half  a  Huguenot, 
full  of  little  Catholic  observances  like 
second  nature  to  her ;  listening  indeed 
to  the  Bible  for  a  short  time,  but 
always,  when  it  was  expounded,  either 
asleep,  or  finding  some  amusement 
indispensable  for  her  baby ;  eager  for 
the  least  variety,  and  above  all  spoilt 
by  Maitre  Garden  to  a  degree  abso- 
lutely perplexing  to  the  grave  woman. 

He  would  not  bid  her  lay  aside  the 
observances  that,  to  No4mi,  seemed 
almost  worship  of  the  beast.  He  rather 
reverted  to  the  piety  which  originated 
them;  and  argued  with  his  old  friend 
that  it  was  better  to  build  than  to 
destroy,  and  that,  before  the  fabric  of 
truth,  superstition  would  crumble  away 
of  itself,  The  little  he  taught  her 
sounded  to  Nodmi's  puzzled  ears  mere 
Christianity  instead  of  controversial 
Calvinism.  And,  moreover,  he  never 
blamed  her  for  wicked  worldliness 
when  she  yawned ;  but  even  devised 
opportunities  for  taking  her  out  for  a 
walk,  to  see  as  much  life  as  might  be 
on  a  market-day.  He  could  certainly 
not  forget — as  much  as  would  have 
been  prudent — that  she  was  a  high- 
born Lady ;  and  even  seemed  taken 
aback  when  he  found  her  with  her 
sleeves  turned  up  over  her  shapely- 
delicate  arms,  and  a  thick  apron  before 
her,  with  her  hands  in  Veuve  Laurent's 
flour,  showing  her  some  of  those 
special  mysterious  arts  of  confectionery 
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in  which  she  had  "been  initiated  by 
Sceur  Bernardine,  when,  not  three  years 
ago,  she  had  been  the  pet  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Bellaise.  At  first  it  was  half 
sport  and  the  desire  of  occupation,  but 
the  produce  of  her  manipulations  was 
BO  excellent  as  to  excite  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  La  Sablerie,  and  the  echevins 
and  baillis  sent  in  quite  considerable 
orders  for  the  cakes  and  patties  of 
Maitre  Garden's  Paris-bred  daughter- 
in-law. 

Maitre  Gardon  hesitated.  Koemi 
Laurent  told  him  she  cared  little  for 
the  gain — Heaven  knew  it  was  nothing 
to  her — but  that  she  thought  it  wrong 
and  inconsistent  in  him  to  wish  to 
spare  the  poor  child's  pride,  which  was 
unchristian  enough  already.  "  ^Nray," 
he  said,  sadly,  "mortifications  from 
without  do  little  to  tame  pride ;  nor 
did  I  mean  to  bring  her  here  that  she 
should  turn  cook  and  confectioner  to 
pamper  the  appetite  of  Bailli  La 
Grasse." 

But  Eustacie's  first  view  was  a  bright 
pleasure  in  the  triumph  of  her  skill ; 
and  when  her  considerate  guardian 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  her  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  vexing  her- 
self with  the  task,  she  turned  round 
on  him  with  the  exclamation,  "  ^Tay, 
dear  father,  do  you  not  see  it  is  my 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  do  some- 


thing for  our  good  hostess,  so  that  my 
daughter  and  I  be  not  a  burthen 
to  her  ? " 

"Well  spoken,  my  Lady,"  said  the 
pastor ;  "  there  is  real  nobility  in  that 
way  of  thinking.  Yet,  remember,  jSToemi 
is  not  without  means  ;  she  feels  not  the 
•burthen.  And  the  flock  contribute 
enough  for  the  shepherd's  support,  and 
yours  likewise." 

"Then  let  her  give  it  to  the  poor 
creatures  who  so  often  come  in  begging, 
and  saying  they  have  been  burned  out 
of  house  and  home  by  one  party  or  the 
other,"  said  Eustacie.  "Let  me  have 
my  way,  dear  sir;  Soeur  Bernardine 
always  said  I  should  be  a  prime  mena- 
gere.  I  like  it  so  much." 

And  Madame  de  Bibaumont  mixed 
sugar  and  dough,  and  twisted  quaint 
shapes,  and  felt  important  and  almost 
light-hearted,  and  sang  over  her 
work  and  over  her  child  songs  that 
were  not  always  Marot's  psalms ;  and 
that  gave  the  more  umbrage  to  JSroemir 
because  she  feared  that  Maitre  Gardon 
actually  liked  to  hear  them,  though, 
should  their  echo  reach  the  street, 
why  it  would  be  a  peril,  and  still  worse, 
a  horrible  scandal  that  out  of  that 
sober,  afflicted  household  should  pro- 
ceed profane  tunes  such  as  court  ladies 
sung. 

Tu  be  continued. 
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AT  a  time,  like  the  present,  when  the 
education  of  the  people  is  engaging  so 
much  attention,  and  when  it  becomes 
daily  more  evident  from  speeches  de- 
livered both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  men  of  all  political  creeds, 
that  the  reform  and  extension  of  na- 
tional education  will  assume,  in  the 
future,  supreme  importance,  it  seems  not 
inappropriate  that  something  should  be 
said  regarding  the  education  of  women. 

When  such  phrases  as  "  national 
education,"  and  "  the  education  of  the 
people,"  are  made  use  of,  it  is  usually 
implied  that  they  mean  the  extension 
of  education  to  the  working  classes ;  and 
it  is  also  implied  when  the  reform  of 
national  education  is  spoken  of,  that 
the  only  part  of  the  nation  whose  edu- 
cation is  neglected,  and  which  therefore 
needs  reform,  is  that  part  which  receives 
the  designation  of  "  the  lower  orders." 
We  think  that  the  education  of  women 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  is  at 
least  as  important,  almost  as  much 
neglected,  and  that  it  needs  even  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  effect  reform  in  it. 
For  scarcely  any  one  now  openly  op- 
poses, in  theory,  the  education  of  the 
poor ;  but  with  regard  to  women,  before 
substantial  and  national  reform  is  effected 
in  their  education,  an  immense  amount 
of  opposition,  prejudice,  and  undisguised 
hostility  must  be  overcome. 

Let  it  therefore  be  considered  what  is 
the  present  state  of  education  among 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes : 
what  are  the  results  of  such  education  : 
what  reforms  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  : 
and  what  results  may  be  expected  from 
them.  We  will  first  endeavour  to  give  a 
fair  representation  of  the  education  girls 
usually  receive,  and  then  proceed  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  consequences  to 
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which  such  an  education  inevitably 
leads.  A  girl,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  seventeen,  generally  gives 
from  five  to  seven  hours  a  day  to  study. 
This  time  is  devoted  chiefly  to  music, 
French,  German,  and  sometimes  Latin, 
and  to  committing  to  memory  and  re- 
peating the  ordinary  school-lessons  ;  -a 
very  small  portion  of  her  time  is  given 
to  arithmetic,  or  rather  to  cyphering. 
If  this  list  of  studies  is  analysed  and 
examined,  it  is  found  that  a  girl  usually 
spends  her  time,  not  in  learning  music, 
but  in  acquiring  dexterity  in  playing 
upon  the  piano ;  not  in  studying  lan- 
guage, but  in  obtaining  conversational 
fluency  in  French  and  perhaps  German ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  school- 
lessons,  the  object  of  these  seems  to  be, 
to  cultivate  not  the  understanding  but 
the  memory.  The  cyphering  is  still 
worse :  it  is  seldom  that  a  girl  has  the 
advantage  of  being  taught  arithmetic 
well,  and  it  is  almost  an  unknown  thing 
for  her  ever  to  enter  upon  the  far  higher 
intellectual  study  of  mathematics.  To 
the  loss  of  the  discipline  which  this 
great  science  affords  the  mind  may  be 
attributed  the  defects  so  common  in  a 
woman's  intellect,  as  to  be  by  many 
considered  inherent  in  it,  viz.  a  certain 
looseness  of  thought  and  incapability  of 
close  logical  reasoning. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  at 
all  despise  the  above-mentioned  accom- 
plishments, of  facility  in  playing  upon 
a  musical  instrument,  the  power  of  con- 
versing in  a  foreign  language,  and 
strength  of  memory ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  consider  all  of  these  most  charming 
and  useful  appendages  to  a  cultivated 
mind.  But  they  do  not  form  a  sub- 
stitute for  education,  and  no  one  can 
pursue  them  to  the  exclusion  of  real 
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mental  training  without    bringing   on 
themselves  great,  nay,  irreparable  loss. 

At  many  schools,  girls  are  now  taught 
either  a  little  botany  or  a  little  geology. 
But  what  does  this  really  amount  to? 
It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
women's  education  to  teach  them  any- 
thing scientifically  :  so  the  young  lady 
botanist  is  generally  a  mere  collector  of 
plants,  and  geology  is  reduced  to  the 
power  of  repeating  by  heart  the  names 
of  the  various  rocks  to  be  found  in  the 
earth's  crust,  together  with  a  knowledge 
of  some  geologist's  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  are  igneous  or  aqueous,  and  to  a 
vague  impression  that  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  does  not  contain  all  that  it  is 
desirable  to  know  about  the  creation  of 
the  world.  When  we  hear  from  men 
whose  education  and  mental  faculties 
have  enabled  them  really  to  pursue 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  or  geo- 
logy, scientifically,  that  these  studies 
afford  to  them  an  unparalleled  amount 
of  the  highest  intellectual  happiness, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  access  to  these 
branches  of  knowledge  is  practically 
denied  to  'women  through  the  super- 
ficiality of  their  education. 

The  effect  of  this  lack  of  mental  train- 
ing in  women  has  been  to  produce  such 
a  deterioration  in  their  intellects  as,  in 
some  measure,  to  justify  the  widely- 
spread  opinion  that  they  are  innately 
possessed  of  less  powerful  minds  than 
men,  that  they  are  incapable  of  the 
highest  mental  culture,  that  they  are 
born  illogical,  created  more  impetuous 
and  rash  than  men.  This  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, owing  to  the  want  of  education 
amongst  women,  impossible  absolutely 
to  disprove.  If  this  inferiority  really 
exists,  society  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences ;  but  in  this  case,  surely,  every- 
thing which  education  could  do  should 
be  done  to  produce  in  women  the 
highest  mental  development  of  which 
they  are  capable ;  whereas,  the  present 
system  of  education  heightens  and  ag- 
gravates the  difference  between  the 
intellectual  acquirements  of  men  and 
women. 

The  belief,  however,  in  the  innate 
inferiority  of  women's  minds,  though 


it  is  impossible  from  want  of  sufficient 
data  to  prove  its  absurdity,  we  do  not 
for  one  instant  hold.  All  reasoning 
from  analogy  points  to  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  belief.  There  is  no  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  minds  and  characters  of 
male  and  female  children.  When  they 
are  all  in  the  nursery  together  the  ste- 
reotyped characteristics,  in  the  boys  of 
caution  and  sound  judgment,  in  the 
girls  of  impetuosity  and  excitability, 
are  not  observable.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  frequently  noticed  more  difference 
in  character  and  disposition  between 
two  boys  of  the  same  family,  than  exists 
between  either  of  them  and  one  of  their 
sisters ;  and  when  in  the  members  of  a 
family  there  is  a  marked  and  invariable 
difference  between  the  two  sexes,  it  is 
sometimes  amusing  to  find  the  little 
girls  manly,  and  the  little  boys  what  is 
usually  called  girlish.  All  this,  how- 
ever, changes  as  soon  as  the  divergence 
of  a  girl's  from  a  boy's  education  begins 
to  exert  its  influence.  Let  any  man, 
however  gifted  and  whatever  intellectual 
distinction  he  may  have  attained,  con- 
sider what  the  state  of  his  mind  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  subjected  to 
the  treatment  which  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance have  undergone.  He  probably, 
from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  or 
younger,  had  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing a  real  stimulus  to  mental  exertion ; 
he  has  spent  years  probably  at  some 
great  school  where  there  were  many 
rewards  in  the  shape  of  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  given  to  those  boys  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  special  pro- 
ficiency, and  where  he  has  perhaps  been 
taught  by  such  men  as  Arnold,  Temple, 
or  Kennedy.  At  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
he  probably  went  to  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, where  not  only  great  and  almost 
unparalleled  distinction  is  the  reward 
of  the  most  highly  gifted,  but  where 
intellects  of  not  extraordinary  powers 
are  capable,  by  perseverance,  of  carrying 
off  valuable  pecuniary  prizes.  Eut  a 
far  higher  advantage  than  any  pecu- 
niary prize  can  afford  is  possessed  by 
the  university  student;  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  Scotch  univer- 
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sities,  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge 
may  be  studied  under  the  guidance  of 
men  whose  scientific  fame  is  European, 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
genius  in  the  teacher  can  inspire  the 
pupil  is  thus  awakened.  But  these 
pecuniary  and  educational  advantages 
are  not  the  only  benefits  which  a  young 
man  derives  from  a  university  train- 
ing. Many  men,  who  have  not  sufficient 
intellectual  power  to  obtain  the  former 
or  appreciate  the  latter,  nevertheless 
would  not  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
the  years  they  have  spent  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  have  been  thrown  away. 
The  social  and  moral  advantages  con- 
ferred by  free  intercourse  among  young 
men  of  all  shades  of  character,  talent, 
and  position  cannot  be  easily  exagge- 
rated. Friendships,  which  last  through 
life,  are  thus  frequently  formed;  and 
many  lessons  are  thus  learned  which 
are  never  forgotten,  and  which  no  other 
teaching  could  have  imparted.  Nor,  in 
enumerating  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  university  life,  must  the  in- 
spiring and  ennobling  associations  be 
forgotten  which  are  always  connected 
with  an  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

We  have  now  mentioned  some  of  the 
principal  educational  and  social  advan- 
tages which  form  part  of  the  mental 
training  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  What  a  contrast  does  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  in  the  same  social  position 
present !  They  can  by  no  possibility 
obtain  any  pecuniary  stimulus  to  mental 
exertion,  neither  do  they  share  with  boys 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  the 
pupils  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  age. 
At  about  eighteen,  when  a  boy  is  just 
beginning  his  university  career,  a  girl  is 
supposed  to  have  "completed  her  edu- 
cation." She  is  too  often  practically 
debarred  from  further  intellectual  pro- 
gress by  entering  into  a  society  where 
pleasure,  in  the  shape  of  balls,  fetes,  &c., 
engrosses  all  her  tune  •  or,  hers  being  a 
country  life,  and  it  being  her  supposed 
duty  to  be  what  is  called  domesticated, 
she  devotes  her  life  to  fancy  needlework, 
or  to  doing  badly  the  work  of  a  curate, 
a  nurse,  or  a  cook.  If  she  does  attempt 


to  carry  on  her  education  by  means  of 
reading,  many  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties beset  her.  For  example,  she 
probably  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to 
secure  her  time  against  those  who  con- 
sider any  sort  of  idleness  better  for  a 
woman  than  mental  culture  ;  she  also 
has  to  endure  the  reproach  which  a 
woman  incurs  when  she  exhibits  a  wish 
to  quit  the  ignorance  to  which  society 
has  consigned  her.  It  may  be  denied 
that  a  woman  does  incur  reproach  by 
desiring  to  improve  herself;  but  there 
is  implied  contempt  in  the  term  "  blue- 
stocking," though  this  originally  meant 
simply  an  intellectual  or  learned  woman ; 
and  the  epithet "  strong-minded,"  though 
anything  in  itself  but  uncomplimentary, 
is  considered  highly  condemnatory  when 
applied  to  a  woman. 

The  principal  reform,  therefore,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  carry  out  in  women's 
education  is  their  admittance  to  all  the- 
sources  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment from  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  excluded.  Let  all,  both  men  and 
women,  have  equal  chances  of  maturing 
such  intellect  as  God  has  given  them. 
Let  those  institutions  which  were  origi- 
nally intended  to  provide  an  education 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys  be  restored  to 
what  their  founders  intended.  Christ's 
Hospital  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  very 
secondary  importance  which  is  attached 
to  the  instruction  of  girls.  It  was  origi- 
nally an  educational  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  teach- 
ing a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  now  a  great  and  flourishing  boys' 
school.  It  gives  to  about  1,200  boys,  free 
of  all  expense,  a  regularpublicschool edu- 
cation— it  has  produced  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
Scarcely  any  one  knows  that  there  is  an 
endowed  girls'  school  connected  with 
this  establishment ;  it  has  been  for  some 
years  moved  out  of  London,  and  main- 
tains about  forty  girls,  and  trains  them 
as  domestic  servants.  Gross  as  are  the 
facts  of  this  case,  it  does  not  stand  alone 
in  its  culpable  neglect  of  women's  edu- 
cation. Many  charitable  institutions,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  asylum  for  a 
certain  specified  number  of  old  men  and 
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women,  were  endowed  with  land  which 
was  not  at  the  time  considered  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  for  their  support. 
Owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the 
value  of  land,  the  property  of  these 
charities  has  been  found  much  more 
than  adequate  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of 
their  founders.  The  surplus  property 
has  frequently  been  appropriated  to 
found,  not  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
but  schools  for  boys  only.  It  is  indis- 
putably unjust,  the  property  having 
been  left  for  the  benefit  of  both  sexes, 
that  one  sex  only  should  reap  the 
advantage  of  its  increased  value. 

We  should  therefore  wish  to  see  equal 
educational  advantages  given   to   both 
sexes ;  to   open  all  the   professions   to 
women  ;  and,  if  they  prove  worthy  of 
them,  to  allow  them  to  share  with  men 
all  those  distinctions,  intellectual,  lite- 
rary, and  political,  which  are  such  valu- 
able  incentives    to   mental    and  moral 
progress.     The  University  of  Cambridge 
was  the  first  learned  body  that  took  an 
important  step  in  the  reform  of  women's 
education,   by   admitting    girls    to    its 
local  examinations.     The  importance  of 
this  as  a  first  step  can  hardly  be  exagge- 
rated ;  it  has  been  attended  by  none  of 
those  evil  consequences  which  its  original 
opponents   so   greatly   feared  ;    on   the 
contrary,  it  has  worked  with  such  suc- 
cess that  those  who  at  first  were  most 
opposed  to  it  are  now  some  of  its  most 
ardent  upholders.     We  trust,  however, 
that  Cambridge  will  not  be  content  to 
rest  here,  but  that,  in  the  future,  some 
scheme  will  be  carried  into  operation,  by 
means  of  which  women  could,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  become  graduates  of  the 
University.     I   believe  few,  even  uni- 
versity men,  are  aware  how  easily  this 
could  be   accomplished   at  Cambridge. 
The  only  conditions  which  the  University 
of  Cambridge  imposes  on  students  prior 
to  their  passing  their  examinations  are, 
that  they  keep  a  certain  term  of  resi- 
dence, and  that  they  should  attend  pro- 
fessors' lectures.     Now,  residence  may 
be  kept  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  entering 
at  some  college,  in  which  case  residence 
is  kept   either  within   its  walls    or   in 
lodgings  ;  or  by  residing  in  the  house  of 


some  Master  of  Arts  who  has  licensed  his 
houseasa"h  ostel. "  In  thi  s  latter  manner, 
residence  may  be  kept  by  students  with- 
out their  ever  setting  foot  within  the 
walls  of  a  college.  There  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  difficulty  or  impropriety  in 
ladies  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence imposed  by  the  University ;  any 
married  Master  of  Arts  who  is  living  at 
Cambridge  could,  by  obtaining  from  the 
Vice-Chancellor  the  necessary  licence, 
convert  his  house  into  a  hostel,  and  his 
sons  or  daughters,  by  residence  in  it, 
and  by  attending  professors'  lectures, 
would  do  all  that  the  University  requires 
of  students  previous  to  their  passing,  or 
trying  to  pass,  their  examinations.  Of 
course  it  would  be  exceptionally  easy 
for  those  ladies  to  keep  residence  whose 
fathers  are  Masters  of  Arts  living  at 
Cambridge ;  but  there  would  be  no  con- 
ceivable danger  or  impropriety  in  allow- 
ing a  respectable  married  M.A..  to  license 
his  house  as  a  hostel  for  girls  not  so 
favourably  situated.  The  difficulty  of 
residence,  therefore,  which  many  people 
regard  as  insuperable,  being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  what  remains  ?  Simply  atten- 
dance at  professors'  lectures,  and  the 
admittance  of  girls  to  the  examinations 
which  the  University  imposes  on  those 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  degrees. 
As  for  attendance  at  professors'  lectures, 
so  many  ladies  in  Cambridge  already  do 
attend  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  their  doing  so.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  Cambridge  for  a  professor  to 
have  a  course  of  lectures  largely  and 
regularly  attended  by  ladies. 

The  opening  of  all  the  university  ex- 
aminations to  girls  is  therefore  the  only 
remaining  hindrance  to  the  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  a  degree  which  has  not 
been  here  discussed.  One  examination 
has  been  opened  to  them,  and  with  great 
success.  The  Cambridge  local  exami- 
nations have  been  held  at  Cambridge, 
and  boys  and  girls  have  both  been  ex- 
amined there,  in  different  rooms,  but  at 
the  same  time,  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience  resulting ;  and  if 
it  is  safe  and  practicable  thus  to  examine 
boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
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years  of  age,  what  are  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  attend  their  exami- 
nation at  nineteen  and  twenty-one  1 

In  these  days  religious  disabilities  are 
fast  becoming  obsolete ;  we  trust  that 
university  reformers  will  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  their  downfal,  but  will  con- 
tinue the  attack  with  even  increased 
vigour  against  sexual  disabilities,  which 
inflict  even  greater  injuries  upon  society 
by  entirely  excluding  from  the  university 
those  to  whom  her  training  would  be  so 
highly  beneficial. 

The  results  of  such  reform  as  is  above 
suggested  would  be  in  tune  so  vast  and 
manifold,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  any  but  a  general  survey  of  them. 

To  describe  the  consequences  of  this 
increased  diffusion  of  sound  mental  train- 
ing in  a  few  words,  we  conceive  that  it 
would  add  as  much  as  any  other  pro- 
posed reform  to  the  general  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  In  the  first 
place,  every  woman  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  sound  mental  training, 
could  make  the  best  possible  use  of  her 
special  faculties  or  talent,  simply  because 
education  would  have  discovered  what 
those  faculties  or  talents  were,  and  with 
this  assistance  she  would  have  a  much 
greater  chance  than  at  present  of  finding 
and  occupying  her  proper  sphere.  For 
woman's — the  same  as  man's — sphere  is 
precisely  that  situation  in  which  she  is 
doing  the  highest  and  best  work  of 
which  she  is  capable.  This  is  a  high 
standard,  and  one  which,  with  every 
advantage  society  can  afford,  is  too  fre- 
quently found  unattainable ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  one  to  which  all  educational 
schemes  should  aspire,  and  their  ap- 
proach to,  or  neglect  of  it,  should  be 
deemed-the  only  valid  test  of  worth. 

We  also  confidently  believe  that  with 
the  possession  of  mental  culture  and  de- 
velopment women  would  gain  much  of 
that  public  spirit  and  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  public  duties,  the  lack  of 
which  now  so  frequently  pains  us.  It 
could  no  longer  then  be  said  with 
impunity  in  a  public  place — and  it  was 
said  last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
that  a  woman,  if  she  had  a  vote,  would 
sell  it  to  the  man  who  could  offer  her 


the  highest  bribe  ;  and  we  should  then 
no  longer  hear,  what  was  far  worse,  this 
accusation  smilingly  acknowledged  to  be 
just,  at  least  of  themselves  individually, 
by  women  on  whom  the  important  social 
duty  had  devolved  of  training  the  tender 
minds  of  children,  and  implanting  in 
them  the  first  and  frequently  indelible 
impressions  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
man. 

Of  those  who  say  that  education  will 
unfit  women  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wives 
and  mothers,  we  ask  if  ignorance — 
call  it  simplicity  if  you  will — and  an 
utter  incapability  of  comprehending  the 
chief  interests  of  her  husband's  life  are 
qualities  which  so  eminently  conduce  to 
domestic  happiness.  Or,  is  a  want  of 
education  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
it  is  desirable  to  foster  in  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  children.  A  mother, 
to  be  a  good  mother,  ought  to  have  it  in 
her  power  not  only  to  attend  to  the 
physical  wants  of  her  children,  but  to 
train  and  direct  their  minds  during 
their  childhood,  and,  when  they  have 
reached  man  or  womanhood,  either  to 
have  a  community  of  interests  with 
them,  or  if  that  be  from  difference  of 
disposition  impossible,  to  be  capable  of 
affording  them  that  sympathy  which  an 
uncultivated  mind  can  never  feel  for  one 
from  which  it  differs.  "We  do  not  say 
that  a  good  education  invariably  pro- 
duces these  good  results,  but  the  want 
of  it,  we  believe,  is  in  almost  all  cases 
the  cause  of  that  want  of  communion 
and  sympathy  which  is  too  common 
between  a  mother  and  her  children. 

It  would  also  be  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantage  if  married  women  were 
able  to  assist  their  husbands  in  their 
business  or  profession.  Of  course,  there 
are  cases  where  this  would  be  impracti- 
cable; but  there  are  hundreds  of  cases 
where,  if  the  woman  had  been  properly 
trained,  she  could  with  great  ease  render 
the  most  valuable  assistance  to  her 
husband.  Take  the  case  of  an  architect 
in  large  practice ;  he  probably  is  either 
greatly  overworked,  or  is  forced  to  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  paid  assistants ; 
while  his  wife,  unless  she  happened  to 
have  a  very  large  family,  or  was  otherwise 
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incapacitated,  would  be,  in  most  cases,  a 
•wiser,  healthier,  and  happier  woman  if 
she  were  in  the  habit  of  working  some 
hours  a  day  in  his  office.  If  women  were 
accustomed  to  enter  into  this  sort  of 
partnership  with  their  husbands  they 
could  also  carry  on  his  business  or  pro- 
fession in  case  of  his  sickness  or  death  : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  burden  of  a  heavy 
life  insurance,  which  a  thoughtful  hus- 
band feels  bound  to  lay  upon  himself  in 
order  to  form  some  provision  for  his 
family,  would  be  rendered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unnecessary,  and  much  destitution 
,  and  misery  woi ild  be  avoided.  Widows 
and  unmarried  women  with  property 
frequently  suffer  most  severe  pecuniary 
loss  through  their  entire  ignorance  of 
business,  which  often  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  their  trustees  to  invest  their 
money  otherwise  than  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  which,  if  they  have  the 
control  of  their  own  property,  frequently 
makes  them  the  dupes  of  unprincipled 
speculators. 

Important,  however,  as  is  the  claim 
of  married  women  to  an  improved  educa- 
tion, the  burden  of  an  ill-cultivated  mind 
falls  much  heavier  on  unmarried  women, 
for  they  are  as  devoid  as  married  women 
of  general  interests,  without  having  an 
occupation  found  for  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  household,  or  the  care  of 
children.  We  hardly  know  on  which 
portion  of  this  large  class  the  injustice 
of  their  position  weighs  most  heavily — 
on  those  who  earn  their  own  living,  or  on 
those  who  do  not.  The  former  frequently 
find  themselves,  without  any  previous 
warning,  without  a  home  or  means  of 
subsistence  ;  they  are  forced  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  there  is 
usually  no  hesitation  in  the  minds  of 
themselves  or  their  friends  as  to  what 
they  had  better  do.  There  is  but  one 
occupation  open  to  them ;  true,  it  is 
already  frightfully  over-stocked,  and 
they  are  not  improbably  eminently  un- 
fitted to  become  teachers,  but  whether 
by  following  this  occupation  they  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  providing  for  old 
age  or  sickness  or  not,  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  the  position  or  not,  they  mast 
be  governesses.  All  the  professions  are 


hermetically  sealed  against  women,  and 
therefore  a  woman  who  supported  her- 
self by  teaching  would  not  gain  much  if 
she  did  contrive  to  save  200£.  or  300Z., 
for  she  would  be  unable  to  use  this 
money  to  apprentice  herself,  with  a  view 
to  entering  any  of  the  professions.  It 
is  true  that  one  woman  has  obtained  the 
degree  of  L.S.A.  and  that  she  is  now  in 
practice  in  London,  but  the  door  through 
which  she  entered  the  profession  has 
since  been  closed,  for  fear  other  women 
should  follow  her  example ;  as  indeed 
they  were  showing  little  hesitation  in 
doing.  As  the  case  stands  at  present, 
therefore,  a  lady,  unless  she  has  special 
talents  as  an  artist,  an  actress,  or  a 
singer,  cannot  earn  enough  to  support 
herself  except  by  teaching,  which  of  all 
businesses  requires  in  those  who  under- 
take it  special  moral  and  mental  qualifi- 
cations, wanting  which  it  is  eminently 
disagreeable  to  the  teacher  and  unprofit- 
able to  those  who  are  taught. 

There  is  another  consideration  also 
which  makes  the  case  of  women  who 
are  forced  to  take  "up  this  occupation 
peculiarly  hard.  As  it  is  the  only  em- 
ployment which  is  open  to  ladies  of 
commonplace  education  and  acquire- 
ments, it  is  very  much  over-crowded, 
and  the  remuneration  in  it  is  therefore 
excessively  low.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  nine  governesses  out  of 
ten,  even  if  they  are  in  regular  employ- 
ment, find  it  impossible  to  save  enough 
out  of  their  earnings  to  provide  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  unless  they  marry,  they  are  forced 
iu  old  age  to  be  to  a  great  extent  depen- 
dent on  private  or  public  charity. 

The  other  unmarried  women  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes — those  who 
possess  full  control  of  their  time,  and 
who  are  independent  of  their  own  exer- 
tions for  a  living — suffer  equally  with 
the  above  from  the  want  of  education. 
Though  it  entails  on  them  no  serious 
pecuniary  loss,  or  what  is  usually  called 
hardship,  yet  their  very  exemption  from 
toil  makes  them  more  dependent  on 
their  own  mental  resources.  As  it  is, 
they  bring  to  a  life  so  idle,  as  in  itself  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  mental  activity, 
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a  mind  so  ill  trained  and  ill-stored  that 
they  either  succumb  at  once  to  the 
terrible  dulness  of  their  lives,  or  they 
perhaps  seek  fictitious  relief  in  those 
pursuits  and  amusements  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  "  fast "  young  lady. 
The  better  sort,  those  who  if  they  had 
been  well  educated  would  have  achieved 
something  in  life,  resolutely  set  apart 
some  portion  of  each  day  for  solid  read- 
ing ;  but  this  reading  is  nearly  always 
of  the  most  desultory  character,  and 
though  it  is  much  better  than  nothing, 
it  goes  further  towards  storing  the 
memory  with  facts  than  strengthening 
and  developing  the  mind.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  great 
curses  of  society  is  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  such  a  large  proportion  of  its 
members  as  is  formed  by  the  women 
who  have  nothing  to  do.  "We  say 
enforced  idleness,  for  we  believe  it  to  be 
enforced  by  bad  education.  When  it  is 
considered  how  many  people  are  over- 
worked, how  many  are  underfed,  and 
how  precious  a  boon  leisure  is  when  it 
is  rest  from  labour,  we  do  say  that 
society  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  large 
and  increasing  class  in  absolute  idleness. 
The  leisure  which  is  so  pernicious  to 
these  women,  properly  distributed, 
would  take  much  of  the  hardship  from 
toil,  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
happiness  of  mankind;  whereas,  when 
it  is  concentrated  on  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals it  loses  all  its  value,  and  becomes 
as  great  a  curse  to  its  possessor  as  the 
want  of  it  is  to  the  over- worked  labourer. 


But  if  society  stands  in  need  of  the 
labour  of  women,  it  stands  much  more 
in  need  of  their  purity  and  unselfishness, 
their  heroism  and  public  spirit,  which 
are  at  present  too  rare.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
taunts  which  the  keenest  observers  of 
mankind — such  as  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens — cast  upon  women  ?  They 
constantly  portray  them  either  as  un- 
principled schemers,  or  as  affectionate 
fools.  There  is  too  much  justice  in 
these  sarcasms  for  us  to  put  them  aside 
as  meaningless.  George  Eliot  has,  it  is 
true,  given  us  many  a  type  of  noble 
womanhood ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  lessons  of  our  censors,  and  if 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  training  of  women  tends  to  pro- 
duce creatures  like  Becky  Sharp  or 
Amelia  Osborne,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  to 
strive  earnestly  after  every  reform  that 
may  effect  an  improvement  in  that 
training.  The  first  thing  to  be  sought 
is  education,  and  we  are  glad  that  in 
this  direction  by  far  the  greatest  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  position 
of  women,  by  the  opening  to  girls  of 
the  Cambridge  local  examinations;  for 
following  close  upon  improved  edu- 
cation must  come  the  extension  to 
women  of  those  legal,  social,  and  poli- 
tical rights,  the  withholding  of  which 
is  felt,  by  a  daily  increasing  number 
of  men  and  women,  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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BY   GOLDWIN   SMITH. 


"  HAS  humanity  such  forces  at  its  com- 
"  mand  wherewith  to  combat  vice  and 
"  baseness,  that  each  school  of  virtue 
"  can  afford  to  repel  the  aid  of  the  rest, 
"and  to  maintain  that  it  alone  is  en- 
"  titled  to  the  praise  of  courage,  of  good- 
"ness,  and  of  resignation?"  Such  is 
the  rebuke  administered  by  M.  Renan 
to  the  Christians  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nise the  martyrs  of  Stoicism  under  the 
Roman  empire.  My  eye  fell  upon  the 
words  when  I  had  just  laid  down  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen's  harsh  judgment  of 
the  last  defenders  of  the  republic,  and 
they  seemed  to  me  applicable  to  this 
case  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  has  been 
a  curious  change  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  these  men,  who,  a  century  ago, 
were  political  saints  of  the  Liberal  party, 
but  whom  writers  of  the  Liberal  party 
now  are  emulously  striving,  with  Dante, 
to  thrust  down  into  the  nethermost 
hell.  Dante  puts  Brutus  and  Cassius 
in  hell,  not  because  he  knows  the  real 
history  of  their  acts,  or  because  he  is 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  moral  and 
political  conditions  under  which  they 
acted,  but  simply  because  he  is  a  Ghi- 
belin,  and  they  slew  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire.  And  the  present 
change  of  opinion  arises,  in  the  main, 
not  from  the  discovery  of  any  new  fact, 
or  from  the  better  sifting  of  those 
already  known,  but  from  the  prevalence 
of  new  sentiments — from  the  prevalence 
of  Imperialism  of  different  shades,  Bona- 
partist  or  Positivist,  and  perhaps  also 
of  hero-worship,  which  of  course  fixes 
upon  Csesar;  although  Positivism  and 
Hero-worship  are  very  incongruous 
allies  in  any  case,  for  Hero-worship  is 
evidently  the  least  scientific,  while  Posi- 
tivism aims  at  being  the  most  scientific 
of  all  the  theories  of  history. 

We  are  judging  the  opponents   of 


Caesar,  as  it  seems  to  me,  under  the 
dominion  of  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  Csesarean  Empire,  of 
its  value  as  a  political  model,  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  the  respect,  I  might  almost 
say  devotion  due  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  cast  off 
the  influence  of  these  modern  sentiments 
and  put  the  whole  group  of  ancient 
figures  back  into  its  place  in  ancient 
history. 

The  Empire  was  a  necessity  at  the 
time  when  it  came — granted.  But  a 
necessity  of  what  sort  1  Was  it  a  neces- 
sity created  by  an  upward  effort,  by  an 
elevation  of  humanity,  or  by  a  degra- 
dation and  decline  ?  In  the  former  case 
you  may  pass  upon  those  who  resisted 
it  the  same  condemnation  which  you 
pass  upon  those,  who  crucified  Christ, 
or  who,  like  Philip  II.  opposed  the 
Reformation  in  the  spirit  of  bigoted 
reaction.  But  in  the  latter  case  they 
must  be  charged,  not  with  moral  blind- 
ness or  depravity,  but  only  with  a  lack 
of  that  clearness  of  sight  which  leads 
men  and  parties  at  the  right  moment, 
or  even  in  anticipation  of  the  right 
moment,  to  despair,  and  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  highly  scientific  quality, 
requiring  perhaps  to  make  it  respect- 
able and  safe  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
historical  sequences  than  we  even  now 
possess.  Even  now  we  determine  these 
historical  necessities  from  the  result. 
It  was  a  necessity,  given  all  the  con- 
ditions— the  treachery  of  Ephialtes  in- 
cluded— that  the  Persians  should  force 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  But  the 
Three  Hundred  could  not  know  all  the 
conditions.  Even  if  they  had,  would 
they  have  done  right  in  giving  way  ? 
They  fell,  but  their  spirits  fought  again 
at  Salamis. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  Empire  was 
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a  necessity  of  the  second  kind  ;  that  it 
was  an  inevitable  concession  to  incur- 
able evil,  not  a  new  development  of 
good.  The  Eoman  morality,  the  mora- 
lity which  had  produced  and  sustained 
the  Eepublic,  was  now  in  a  state  of 
final  and  irremediable  decay.  That 
morality  was  narrow  and  imperfect,  or 
rather  it  was  rudimentary,  a  feeble  and 
transient  prototype  of  the  larger  and 
more  enduring  morality  which  was  soon 
to  be  born  into  the  world.  It  was  the 
morality  of  mere  devotion  to  a  single 
community,  and  practically  consisted 
mainly  of  the  performance  of  duty  to 
that  community  in  war.  Bat  it  was  real 
and  energetic  after  its  measure  and  its 
own  time.  It  produced  a  type  of  cha- 
racter, which  if  reproduced  now  would 
be  out  of  date  and  even  odious,  but 
which  stands  in  history  dignified  and 
imposing  even  to  the  last,  and  was  not 
without  elements  of  permanent  value — 
elements  which  entered  largely  into 
the  patriotism  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  patriotism  now  perhaps  obso- 
lete in  its  turn,  and  superseded,  in  our 
aspirations  at  least,  by  something  with 
less  in  it  of  right  and  self-assertion,  with 
more  of  duty  and  of  social  affection,  but 
which  did  good  service  against  the 
Stuarts.  The  Eoman  morality,  with 
dignity  of  character,  produced  as  usual 
simplicity  of  life.  It  produced  a  reve- 
rence for  the^  majesty  of  law,  the 
voice  of  the  community.  It  produced 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and 
domestic  relations  generally,  far  indeed 
below  the  ideal,  yet  decidedly  above 
those  which  commonly  existed  in  the 
pagan  world.  It  produced  a  high 
degree  of  self-control  and  of  abstinence 
from  vices  which  prevailed  elsewhere. 
It  produced  fruits  of  intellect,  some 
original,  especially  in  the  political 
sphere,  others  merely  borrowed  from 
Greece,  but  evincing  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower  a  power  of  appreciating 
the  superior  excellence  of  another,  and 
that  a  conquered  nation,  the  value  of 
which,  as  breaking  through  the  iron 
boundary  of  national  self-love,  has 
perhaps  not  received  sufficient  notice. 
What  was  of  most  consequence  to  the 


world  at  large  and  to  history,  it  pro- 
duced, though  probably  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  obedience  to  recognised  prin- 
ciple as  of  noble  instinct,  a  signal 
mitigation  and  elevation  of  Conquest, 
then  the  universal  habit,  which,  from 
being  extermination  and  destruction,  at 
best  slavery  or  forcible  transplantation, 
became  under  the  Eomans  a  supremacy, 
imposed  indeed  by  force  and  at  the 
cost  of  much  suffering,  yet  in  a  certain 
sense  civilizing,  and  not  exercised  with- 
out some  regard  for  the  good  of  the 
subject  races,  so  far  as  it  might  be 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
conqueror.  Thus  that  political  unity  of 
the  nations  round  the  Mediterranean 
was  brought  about,  which  was  the 
necessary  precursor  and  protector  of  a 
union  of  a  better  kind.  A  measure  of 
the  same  praise  is  due  to  Alexander, 
who  was  a  conqueror  of  the  higher 
order  for  a  similar  reason — namely, 
that,  though  a  Macedonian  prince,  he 
was  imbued  with  the  ideas  and  the 
morality  of  the  Greek  republics.  But 
Alexander  was  only  a  man,  and  he 
could  not  accomplish  what  was  accom- 
plished in  a  succession  of  generations 
by  the  corporate  energies  and  virtues  of 
the  Eoman  Senate. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  this 
morality  maintained  itself  were  now 
gone.  It  depended  on  the  circumstances 
of  a  small  community  long  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  existence  with  powerful 
and  aggressive  neighbours,  the  Latin, 
the  Etruscan,  the  Samnite,  and  the  Caul ; 
and  when  its  own  safety  was  secured, 
entering  in  its  turn  on  a  career  of  con- 
quest, still  in  a  certain  sense  defensive 
in  the  days  when  every  neighbour  was 
an  enemy ;  and  which  still  tasked  to 
the  utmost  devotion  to  the  state,  the 
military  virtues  of  command  and  obe- 
dience necessary  to  victory,  and  the 
frugality  necessary  to  supply  the  means 
of  great  national  efforts ;  while  luxury 
was  kept  at  bay,  even  when  the 
means  of  indulging  it  began  to  flow 
in,  by  the  check  of  national  danger 
and  the  counter-attraction  of  military 
glory.  But  this  was  at  an  end 
when  Carthage  and  Macedon  were  over- 
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thrown.     National  clanger  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  national  effort  being  removed, 
self-devotion  failed,  egotism  broke  loose, 
and  began  to  revel  in  the  pillage  and 
oppression  of  a  conquered  world.     The 
Roman  character  was  corrupted,  as  the 
Spartan  character  was  corrupted  when 
Sparta,  from  being  a  camp  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  Helots,  became  a  dominant  power 
and  sent  out  governors  to  subject  states  ; 
though  the  corruption  in  the  case  of 
Sparta  was  more  instantaneous,  because 
the  Spartan  virtue  was  more  exclusively 
military,  more  formal,  and  more  obsolete. 
The  mass  of  the  Eomans  ceased  to  per- 
form military  duty,  and  there  being  no 
great  public  duty,  except  military  duty, 
to   be  performed,   there    remained   no 
school  of  public  virtue.     Such  public 
virtue  as  there  was,  lingered,  though  in 
a  degraded  form,  round  the  eagles  of  the 
standing  armies,  to  which  the  duties  of 
the  citizen-soldier  were  now  consigned ; 
and  those  armies  thus  acquired  not  only 
the  power  but  the  right  to  elect  the 
emperors,  the  best  of  whom  in  fact,  after 
Augustus,  were  generally  soldiers.     The 
ruling  nation  became  a  city  rabble,  the 
vices  of  which  were  but  little  qualified 
by  the  fitful  intervention  of  the  enfran- 
chised populations  of  Italy.     Of  this 
rabble,  political  adventurers  bought  the 
consulships,  which  led  to  the  government 
of  provinces,  and  wrung  out  of  the  un- 
happy provincials  the  purchase-money 
and  a  fortune  for  themselves  besides. 
These  fortunes  begot  colossal  luxury  and 
a  general  reign  of  vice.     Violence  min- 
gling with  corruption,  in  the  elections 
was  breeding  a   complete    anarchy  in 
Rome.    Roman  religion,  to  which,  if  we 
believe  Polybius,  we  must  ascribe  a  real 
influence  in  the  maintenance  of  morality, 
was  at  the  same  time  undermined  by  the 
sceptical  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  by 
contact  with   conflicting  religions,  the 
spectacle  of  which  had  so  great  an  effect 
in  producing  the  scepticism  of  Montaigne. 
The  empire  itself  was  on  the  point  of 
dissolution.     In  the  empires  founded  by 
single  conquerors,  like  those  of  the  East, 
when  corruption  has  made  the  reigning 
family  its  prey,  the  satraps  make  them- 
selves independent.  The  empire  of  Alex- 


ander was  divided  among  his  generals. 
The  empire  of  the  conquering  republic 
of  Rome,  the  republic  itself  having 
succumbed  to  vices  analogous  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  reigning  family,  was  about 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  great  military 
chiefs.  Pompey  had  already  in  fact 
carved  out  for  himself  a  separate  king- 
dom in  Spain,  which  with  its  legions  he 
had  got  permanently  into  his  own  hands. 
Thus  the  unity  of  the  civilised  portion 
of  humanity,  so  indispensable  to  the 
future  of  the  race,  would  have  been  lost. 
Nor  was  there  any  remedy  but  one. 
Representation  of  the  provinces  was  out 
of  the  question.  Supposing  it  possible 
that  a  single  assembly  could  have  been 
formed  out  of  all  these  different  races 
and  tongues,  the  representation  of  the 
conquered  would  have  been  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  conqueror.  And  abdication 
was  a  step  for  which  the  lazzaroni  of  the 
so-called  democratic  party  were  as  little 
prepared  as  the  haughtiest  aristocrat  in 
Rome. 

A  world  of  egotism,  without  faith 
or  morality,  could  be  held  together 
only  by  force ;  which  presented  itself 
in  the  person  of  the  ablest,  most  daring, 
and  most  unscrupulous  adventurer  of 
the  time.  If  faith  should  again  fail, 
and  the  world  again  be  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  egotism,  the  same  sort  of 
government  will  again  be  needed.  In 
fact,  we  are  at  this  moment  rather  in 
danger  of  something  of  the  kind,  and 
these  revivals  of  Csesarism  are  not  wholly 
out  of  season.  But  in  any  other  case  to 
propose  to  society  such  a  model  would 
be  treason  to  humanity. 

The  abandonment  of  military  duty 
by  the  Roman  people  had,  among  other 
things,  made  slavery  more  immoral  than 
ever,  because  there  was  no  longer  any 
semblance  of  a  division  of  labour,  the 
master  defending  the  slave  in  war, 
while  the  slave  supported  the  master  by 
labour  at  home.  Becoming  more  im- 
moral, slavery  became  more  cruel  The 
six  thousand  crosses  erected  on  the  road 
from  Capua  to  Rome  after  the  Servile 
War  were  the  terrible  proof. 

As  to  the  existence  of  an  oligarchy  in 
the  bosom  of  the  dominant  republic, 
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this  would  in  itself  have  "been  no  great 
evil  to  the  subject  world,  to  which  it 
mattered  little  whether  its  tyrants  were 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand  ;  just 
as  to  the  unenfranchised  in  our  com- 
munities it  matters  little  whether  the  en- 
franchised class  be  large  or  small.  In 
fact,  the  broader  the  basis  of  a  tyranny, 
the  more  fearless  and  unscrupulous, 
generally  speaking,  the  tyranny  is. 

"We  need  not  overstate  the  case.  If 
we  do,  we  shall  tarnish  the  laurels  of 
Caesar,  who  would  have  shown  no 
genius  in  killing  the  republic,  if  the 
republic  had  been  already  dead.  There 
was  still  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
constitution.  Pompey's  hesitation  when 
supreme  power  was  within  his  grasp, 
Caesar's  own  pause  at  the  Rubicon,  are 
proofs  of  it.  The  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  had  fearfully  impaired,  in  the 
eyes  of  Romans,  but  they  had  not 
utterly  destroyed,  the  majesty  of  Rome. 
There  were  still  great  characters — cha- 
racters which  you  may  dislike,  but  of 
which  you  can  never  rationally  speak 
with  contempt — and  there  must  have 
been  some  general  element  of  worth  in 
which  these  characters  were  formed.  If 
the  recent  administration  of  the  Senate 
had  not  been  glorious,  still,  from  a 
Roman  point  of  view,  it  had  not  been 
disastrous  :  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  and 
the  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been 
quelled,  Mithridates  had  been  conquered, 
the  pirates,  though  for  a  time  their 
domination  accused  the  feebleness  of 
the  government,  had  at  length  been  put 
down.  The  only  great  military  calamity 
of  recent  date  was  the  defeat  of  Crassus, 
whose  unprovoked  and  insane  invasion 
of  Parthia  was  the  error,  not  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  the  Triumvirate.  Legions 
were  forthcoming  for  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  and  a  large  reserve  of  treasure  was 
found  in  the  sacred  treasure-house  when 
it  was  broken  open  by  Caesar.  Bad 
governors  of  provinces,  Verres,  Fon- 
teius,  Gabinius,  were  impeached  and 
punished.  Lucxillus,  aristocrat  and  vo- 
luptuary as  he  was,  governed  his  pro- 
vince well.  So  did  Cicero,  if  we  may 
take  his  own  word  for  it.  We  may,  at 
all  events,  take  his  own  word  for  this, 


that  he  was  anxious  to  be  thought  to 
have  ruled  with  purity  and  justice, 
which  proves  that  purity  and  justice 
were  not  quite  out  of  fashion.  The  old 
Roman  spirit  still  struggled  against 
luxury,  and  we  find  Cicero  suffering 
from  indigestion,  caused  by  a  supper  of 
vegetables  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
friend,  whose  excellent  cook  had  de- 
veloped all  the  resources  of  gastronomic 
art  in  struggling  with  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  a  sumptuary  law.  There 
was  intellectual  life,  and  all  the  civilized 
tastes  and  the  half-moral  qualities  which 
the  existence  of  intellectual  life  implies. 
In  spite  of  the  sanguinary  anarchy  which 
often  broke  out  in  the  Roman  streets, 
Cicero,  the  most  cultivated  and  the  least 
combative  of  men,  when  in  exile  or  in 
his  province,  sighs  for  the  capital  as  a 
Frenchman  sighs  for  Paris.  In  short, 
if  we  consider  the  case  fairly,  we  shall 
admit,  I  believe,  that,  besides  the  force 
of  memory  and  of  old  allegiance,  there 
was  enough  of  worth  and  of  apparent 
hope  left,  not  only  to  excuse  republican 
illusions,  but  to  make  it  probably  a  duty 
to  try  the  issue  with  fate.  I  say  pro- 
bably, and  after  all  how  can  we  presume 
to  speak  with  certainty  of  a  situation 
so  distant  from  us  in  time,  and  so 
imperfectly  recorded  ? 

The  great  need  of  the  world  was 
public  virtue — the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  common  good.  This  the  Empire 
could  not  possibly  call  into  being.  The 
public  virtue  of  the  ancient  world  re- 
sided in  the  nationalities  which  the  con- 
quering Republic  had  broken  up,  and  of 
which  the  Empire  only  sealed  the  doom. 
The  Empire  could  never  call  forth  even 
that  lowest  form  of  public  virtue,  loyalty 
to  the  hereditary  right  of  a  royal  family, 
because  the  Empire  never  presented 
itself  as  a  right,  but  merely  as  a  personal 
power.  The  idea  of  legitimacy,  I  ap- 
prehend, never  connected  itself  with 
these  dynasts,  who  were,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  usurpers,  veiling  their  usurpation 
under  republican  forms.  When  the 
spirit  which  leads  man  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  the  good  of  the  community 
appeared  again,  it  appeared  in  associa- 
tions, and  notably  in  one  great  associa- 
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tion  formed,  not  by  the  Empire,  but 
independently  of  it,  in  antagonism  to  its 
immorality,  and  in  spite  of  its  persecu- 
tions. Accidentally  the  Empire  assisted 
the  extension  of  the  great  Christian  asso- 
ciation, by  completing  the  overthrow  of 
thenational  religions;  butthemain  partof 
this  work  had  been  done  by  the  Republic, 
and  it  was  the  merit  neither  of  the  re- 
public nor  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  said  with  confidence  that  the 
Empire  vastly  improved  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  and  that  on  this  account 
it  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  world.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  nation  had  then 
attained,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation 
has  now  attained,  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  nation  ever  will  attain,  such  a  point 
of  morality,  as  to  be  able  to  govern  other 
nations  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 
I  will  say  nothing  about  our  Christian 
policy  in  India,  but  let  those  who  rate 
French  morality  so  highly,  consider  what 
French  tutelage  is  to  the  people  of 
Algeria.  But  supposing  the  task  under- 
taken, the  question,  which  is  the  best 
organ  of  imperial  government — an  as- 
sembly or  an  autocrat — is  a  curious  one. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  taking  the 
average  of  assemblies  and  the  average 
of  autocrats,  there  is  more  hope  in 
the  assembly,  because  in  the  assembly 
opinion  must  have  some  force.  The 
autocrat  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  raised 
above  the  dominant  nation  and  its  in- 
terests ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  one  of  that 
nation,  he  lives  in  it,  and  subsists 
by  its  support.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  if  we  may  trust  Dion  Cassius, 
Licinius,  the  governor  of  Gaul,  was 
guilty  of  corruptions  and  peculations 
curiously  resembling  those  of  Verres, 
from  whom  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  device  of  tampering  with  the 
calendar  for  the  purpose  of  fiscal  fraud  ; 
and  when  the  provinces  complained,  the 
emperor  hushed  up  the  matter,  partly  to 
avoid  scandal,  partly  because  Licinius 
was  cunning  enough  to  pretend  that  his 
peculations  had  been  intended  to  cut 
the  sinews  of  revolt,  and  that  his  spoils 
were  reserved  for  the  imperial  exchequer. 
The  rebellions  of  Vindex  and  Civilis 
seem  to  prove  that  even  the  favourite 


Csesarean  province  was  not  happy. 
Spain  was  misgoverned  by  the  deputies 
both  of  Julius  and  Augustus.  In 
Britain,  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Iceni  shows  that  neither  the  extortions 
of  Roman  usurers  nor  the  brutalities 
of  Roman  officers  had  ended  with  the 
republic.  The  blood-tax  of  the  conscrip- 
tion appears  also  to  have  been  cruelly 
exacted.  The  tribute  of  largesses  and 
shows  which  the  Empire,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  lifted  high  above  all  par- 
tialities, paid  to  the  Roman  populace, 
was,  of  course,  drawn  entirely  from  the 
provinces.  Emperors  who  coined  money 
with  the  tongue  of  the  informer  and  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  were  not  likely 
to  abstain  from  selling  governorships ; 
and,  in  fact,  Seneca  intimates  that  under 
bad  emperors  governorships  were  sold. 
Of  course,  the  tyranny  was  felt  most  at 
Rome,  where  it  was  present ;  but  when 
Caligula  or  Caracalla  made  a  tour  in  the 
provinces,  it  was  like  the  march  of  the 
pestilence.  The  absence  of  a  regular 
bureaucracy,  practically  controlling,  as 
the  Russian  bureaucracy  does,  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  Emperor,  must  have 
made  government  better  under  Trajan, 
but  much  worse  under  Nero.  The 
aggregation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  great  landholders  evidently  con- 
tinued, and  under  this  system  the  gar- 
den of  Italy  became  a  desert.  The  great 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  provinces  de- 
cayed, and  that  when  the  barbarians 
arrived,  'all  power  of  resistance  was 
gone. 

That  the  Empire  was  consciously  le- 
velling and  cosmopolitan,  surely  cannot 
be  maintained.  Actium  was  a  Roman 
victory  over  the  gods  of  the  nations. 
Aiigustus,  who  must  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  empire,  avowedly  aimed 
at  restoring  the  number,  the  purity,  the 
privileged  exclusiveness  of  the  dominant 
race.  His  legislation  was  an  attempt  to 
regenerate  old  Rome ;  and  the  political 
odes  of  the  court-poet  are  full  of  that 
purpose.  That  the  empire  degraded  all 
that  had  once  been  noble  in  Rome  is 
true ;  but  the  degradation  of  what  had 
once  been  noble  in  Rome  was  not  the 
regeneration  of  humanity. 
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The  vast  slave  population  was  no 
more  elevated  by  the  ascendancy  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  Imperial  household 
than  the  female  sex  was  elevated  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Messalina. 

That  intellect  declined  under  the  em- 
perors, and  that  the  best  writers  of  its 
earlier  period,  Tacitus  included,  were 
anti- imperialists  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
surely  it  is  a  fact  which  points  to  some 
conclusion.  The  empire  is  credited  with 
Roman  law.  But  the  Eoman  law  was 
ripe  for  codification  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Caesar.  The  leading  principles  of  the 
civil  law  seem  by  that  time  to  have  been 
in  existence.  Certainly  the  great  step 
had  been  fully  taken  of  separating  law 
as  a  science  from  consecrated  custom, 
and  of  calling  into  existence  regular 
law  courts  and  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  legal  profession.  The  mere  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  fron^  its  principles 
required  no  transcendent  effort ;  and  the 
idea  of  codification  must  have  been 
something  less  than  divine  or  it  could 
not  have  been  compassed  by  the  intel- 
lect of  Justinian.  The  criminal  law  of 
the  Empire,  with  its  arbitrary  courts, 
its  secret  procedure,  its  elastic  law  of 
treason,  and  its  practice  of  torture,  was 
the  scourge  of  Europe  till  it  was  en- 
countered and  overthrown  by  the  jury 
system,  a  characteristic  offspring  of  the 
Teutonic  mind. 

Tolerant  the  Empire  was,  at  least  if 
you  did  not  object  to  having  the  statue 
of  Caligula  set  up  in  your  Holy  of 
Holies ;  and  this  toleration  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  new  religion.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  this  respect  the 
politicians  of  the  Empire  only  inherited 
the  negative  virtue  of  those  of  the 
republic. 

As  to  private  morality,  we  may  surely 
trust  the  common  authorities,  supported 
as  they  are  by  the  evidence  of  the  mu- 
seums. There  was  one  family  at  least 
whose  colossal  vices  and  crimes  afforded 
a  picture  in  the  deepest  sense  tragic, 
considering  their  tremendous  effect  on 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  glorious  dream  this  of  an  au- 
tocrat, the  elect  of  humanity,  raised 
above  all  factions  and  petty  interests. 


armed  with  absolute  power  to  govern 
well,  agreeing  exactly  with  all  our  ideas, 
giving  effect  to  all  our  schemes  of  bene- 
ficence, and  dealing  summarily  with  our 
opponents  ;  but  it  does  not  come  through 
the  "horn  gate"  of  history,  at  least  not 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  one  great  service,  I  repeat,  which 
the  Empire  performed  to  humanity  was 
this, — that  it  held  together,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  held  together,  the  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world,  and  thus 
rendered  possible  a  higher  unity  of 
mankind. 

I  mentioned,  as  one  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  judgment,  the  over-esti- 
mate which  prevails  as  to  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  Roman  element  transfused 
by  the  Empire  into  modern  civilization. 
The  theory  of  continuity  suggested  by 
the  discoveries  of  physical  science  is  pre- 
vailing also  in  history.  A  historical 
theory  is  to  me  scientific,  not  because  it 
is  suggested  by  physical  science,  but 
because  it  fits  the  historical  facts.  It 
may  be  true  that  there  are  no  cataclysms 
in  history,  but  still  there  are  great 
epochs.  In  fact,  there  are  great 
epochs,  even  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  world  ;  there  were  periods  at  which 
organization  and  life  began  to  exist. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  at  which 
a  still  further  effort  was  made,  and 
spiritual  life  also  was  brought  into 
being.  Things  may  come  not  sud- 
denly or  abruptly,  and  may  neverthe- 
less be  new.  A  great  sensation  has 
been  created  by  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  on  "  The  Talmud,"  which 
purports  to  show  that  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  were,  in  fact,  only  those  of 
Pharisaism.  The  organ  of  orthodoxy, 
in  publishing  that  article,  was  rather 
like  our  great  mother  Eve  in  Milton, 
who  "  knew  not  eating  death."  But 
after  all,  Pharisaism  crucified  Chris- 
tianity, and  I  suppose  it  was  not  for 
plagiarism.  Supposing  we  adopt  the 
infilliation  theory  of  the  Barbarian  con- 
quests, and  discard  the  theory  of  a 
sudden  deluge  of  invasion,  it  remains 
certain  that  unless  all  contemporaries 
were  much  mistaken,  some  very  momen- 
tous change  did,  after  all,  occur.  Catho- 
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licism  and  Feudalism  were  the  life  of 
the  middle  ages.  Catholicism,  though 
it  had  grown  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
at  last  subjugated  it,  was  not  of  it.  As 
to  Feudalism,  it  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to 
find  lands  held  on  condition  of  military 
service  under  the  Roman  empire  as  well 
as  under  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in 
other  military  states.  But  is  it  possible 
to  find  anything  like  the  social  hierarchy 
of  Feudalism,  its  code  of  mutual  rights 
and  duties,  or  the  political  and  social 
characters  which  it  formed  ? 

In  France  and  Spain,  much  of  the 
Eoman  province  survived  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, not  the  least  influential  of  the 
group  of  modern  nations,  it  was,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  completely 
erased  by  the  Saxon  invaders,  who  came 
fresh  from  the  seats  of  their  barbarism, 
hating  cities  and  city  life,  and  ignorant 
of  the  majesty  of  Rome.  If  a  Roman 
element  afterwards  found  its  way  into 
England  with  the  Norman  conquest,  it 
was  rather  ecclesiastical  than  imperial, 
and  those  who  brought  it  were  Scandi- 
navians to  the  core.  Alfred  had  been 
at  Rome  in  his  boyhood,  it  is  true, 
and  may  have  brought  away  some  ideas 
of  central  dominion ;  but  his  laws  open 
with  a  long  quotation,  not  from  the 
Pandects,  but  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  his  character  is  altogether  that 
of  a  Christian,  not  of  a  Roman  ruler ; 
and  if  he  had  any  political  model 
before  him,  it  was,  probably,  at  least 
as  much  the  Hebrew  monarchy  as 
the  military  despotism  of  the  Caesars. 
Many  of  the  Roman  cities  remained,  and 
with  them  their  municipal  governments, 
and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  municipal 
government  altogether  is  Roman.  But 
there  was  a  municipal  government  in 
the  Saxon  capital,  and  evidently  there 
must  be  wherever  large  cities  exist  with 
any  degree  of  independence.  The 
Roman  law  was,  at  all  events,  so  far 
lost  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  Christendom  was  in  process 
of  formation,  that  the  study  of  it  after- 
wards seemed  new.  Roman  literature 
influenced  that  of  mediaeval  Christen- 
dom down  to  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Our  writers  of  the 


time  of  Henry  II.  compose  in  hull- 
classical  Latin,  and  affect  classical  ele- 
gancies of  style.  But  then  comes  a 
philosophy  which,  in  spite  of  its  worship 
of  Aristotle,  is  essentially  an  original 
creation  of  the  mediaeval  and  Catholic 
mind,  couched  in  a  language,  Latin  in- 
deed, but  almost  as  remote  from  classical 
Latin  as  German  itself,  the  tongue,  in 
truth,  of  a  new  intellectual  world.  Open 
Aquinas,  and  ask  yourself  how  much  is 
left  of  the  language  or  the  mind  of 
Rome.  The  eye  of  the  antiquary  sees 
the  Basilica  in  the  Cathedral ;  but  what 
essential  resemblance  does  the  Roman 
place  of  judicature  and  business  bear  to 
that  marvellous  and  fantastic  poetry  of 
religion  writing  its  hymns  in  stone?  In 
the  same  manner,  the  Roman  castra  are 
traceable  in  the  form  as  well  as  the 
designation  of  the  mediaeval  castella. 
But  what  resemblance  did  the  feudal 
militia  bear  to  the  legionaries?  And 
what  became  of  the  Roman  art  of  war 
till  it  was  revived  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  ?  The  outward  mould  of  Christen- 
dom the  Roman  Empire  was,  and  that 
it  was  so  gives  it  great  dignity  and 
interest ;  but  it  was  no  more.  The  life 
came  from  the  German  forest,  the  life  of 
life  from  the  peasantry  of  Galilee,  the 
least  Romanized,  perhaps,  of  the  popu- 
lations beneath  the  sway  of  Rome. 

The  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  a  very  great  man.  With  such  genius 
and  such  fortune  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  be  made  an  idol.  In 
intellectual  stature  he  was  at  least  an 
inch  higher  than  his  fellows,  which  is 
in  itself  enough  to  confound  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a  statesman  before 
he  was  a  soldier,  whereas  Napoleon  was 
a  soldier  before  he  was  a  statesman. 
His  ambition  coincided  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  world,  which  required  to  be 
held  together  by  force ;  and,  therefore, 
his  Empire  endured  for  four  hundred, 
or,  if  we  include  its  Eastern  offset,  for 
fourteen  hundred  years,  while  that  of 
Napoleon  crumbled  to  pieces  in  four. 
But  unscrupulous  ambition  was  the  root 
of  his  character.  It  was  necessary,  in 
fact,  to  enable  him  to  trample  clown 
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the  respect  for  legality  which,  still 
hampered  other  men.  To  connect  him 
with  any  principle  seems  to  me  im- 
possible. He  came  forward,  it  is  true, 
as  the  leader  of  what  is  styled  the 
democratic-  party,  and  in  that  sense  the 
empire  which  he  founded  may  he  called 
democratic.  But  to  the  gamblers  who 
brought  their  fortunes  to  that  vast 
hazard  table,  the  democratic  and  aristo- 
cratic parties  were  merely  rouge  and 
noir.  The  social  and  political  equity, 
the  reign  of  which  we  desire  to  see, 
was,  in  truth,  unknown  to  the  men  of 
Caesar's  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  of  principle  between  one 
member  of  the  triumvirate  and  another. 
The  great  adventurer  had  begun  by 
getting  deeply  into  debt,  and  had  thus 
in  fact  bound  himself  to  overthrow  the 
republic.  He  fomented  anarchy  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  dictatorship.  He 
shrank  from  no  accomplice  however 
tainted,  not  even  from  Catiline ;  from 
no  act  however  profligate  or  even  cruel. 
Abusing  his  authority  as  a  magistrate, 
for  party  purposes,  he  tries  to  put  to  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death  Rabirius, 
an  aged  and  helpless  man,  for  an  act 
done  in  party  warfare  thirty  years  before. 
The  case  of  Vettius  is  less  clear,  but 
Dr.  Mommsen  at  all  events  seems  to  have 
little  doubt  that  Caesar  was  privy  to  the 
subornation  of  this  perjurer,  and  when 
his  perjuries  had  broken  down,  to  his 
assassination.  Dr.  Mommsen  owns  that 
there  was  a  dark  period  in  the  life  of 
the  great  man ;  in  that  darkness  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Repub- 
licans should  see  light. 

The  noblest  feature  in  Caesar's  character 
was  his  clemency.  But  we  are  reminded 
that  it  was  ancient,  not  modern  clemency, 
when  we  find  numbered  among  the  signal 
instances  of  it  his  having  cut  the  throats 
of  the  pirates  before  he  hanged  them, 
and  his  having  put  to  death  without 
torture  (simplici  morte  punivit)  a  slave 
suspected  of  conspiring  against  his  life. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
him  as  the  incarnation  of  humanity. 
But  in  the  whole  history  of  Roman  con- 
quest will  you  find  a  more  ruthless 


conqueror?     A  million  of  Gauls,  we 
are  told,  perished  by  the  sword.     Mul- 
titudes  were  sold  into   slavery.      The 
extermination  of  the  Eburones  went  to 
the  verge  even  of  ancient  licence.     The 
gallant  Vercingetorix,  who  had  fallen 
into  Caesar's  hands  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  touched  any  but  a 
depraved  heart,  was  kept  by  him  a  cap- 
tive for  six  years,  and  butchered  in  cold 
blood  on  the  day  of  the  triumph.     The 
sentiment  of  humanity  was  then  unde- 
veloped.   Be  it  so,  but  then  we  must  not 
call  Csesar  the  incarnation  of  humanity. 
Vast  plans  are  ascribed  to  Caesar  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  seems  to 
be  thought  that  a  world  of  hopes  for 
humanity  perished  when  he  fell     But 
if  he  had  lived  and  acted  for  another 
century,  what  could  he  have  done  with 
those  moral  and  political  materials  but 
found,  what  he  did  found,  a  military  and 
sensualist  empire.     A  multitude  of  pro- 
jects are  attributed  to  him  by  writers, 
who,  we  must  remember,  are  late,  and 
who  make  him  ride  a  fairy  charger  with 
feet  like  the  hands  of  a  man.     Some  of 
these  projects  are  really  great,  such  as 
the  codification  of  the  law,  and  measures 
for  the  encouragement  of  intellect  and 
science  ;  others  are  questionable,  such  as 
the  restoration  of  commercial  cities  from 
which  commerce  had  departed ;  others, 
great  works  to  be  accomplished  by  an 
unlimited  command  of  men  and  money, 
are  the  common  dreams  of  every  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.  What  we  know,  if  we  know 
anything,  of  his  intentions,  is  that  he 
was   about  to  set  out  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  in  whose  plains 
this  prototype  of  Napoleon  would  prob- 
ably have  found  a  torrid  Moscow.     No 
great   advance  of    humanity   can   take 
place  without  a  great  moral  effort,  ex- 
cited by  higher  moral  desires.     These 
masters  of  the  world  can  only  set  in 
action    by  their  fiat    material    forces. 
Even  these  they  often  misdirect ;  but  if 
the  empire  could  have  given  every  man 
Nero's   golden  house,   the   inhabitants 
might  still   have  been  as  unhappy   as 
Nero. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  Ctesar  was  a 
type  of  the  sensuality  of  his  age.     His 
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worshippers  even  feel  it  necessary  to 
gird  at  characters  deficient  in  sensual 
passion  with  a  friskiness  which  is  a  little 
amusing  when  you  connect  it  with  the 
spectacles  and  the  blameless  life  of  a 
learned  professor.  So  gifted  a  nature 
will  absorb  a  good  deal  of  mere  sensual 
vice  it  is  true ;  but  a  sensualist  could 
hardly  be  a  pure  and  noble  organ  of 
humanity.  In  this,  I  shall  have  the 
Positivists  with  me.  We  find  the 
great  man,  when  he  is  the  guest  of 
Cicero,  preparing  himself  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  in  the  Roman 
fashion  by  taking  an  emetic.  These 
be  thy  gods !  The  world  had  even  in 
Caesar's  lifetime  a  taste  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  empire,  while  he  was  revelling 
in  the  palace  of  Cleopatra,  and  leaving 
affairs  to  Antony  and  Dolabella.  Pro- 
bably the  satiety  of  the  voluptuary  had 
something  to  do  with  the  recklessness 
with  which  at  the  last  he  neglected  to 
guard  his  life.  He  was  the  greatest 
patron  of  gladiatorial  shows,  and  signal- 
ized his  accession  to  power  by  magni- 
ficent scenes  of  carnage  in  the  arena, — a 
strange  dawn  for  the  day  of  a  new  civili- 
zation !  Must  we  not  a  little  doubt  the 
consistency  of  his  policy,  and  even  his 
insight,  when  we  find  him  after  all  this, 
enacting  sumptuary  laws  1 

Still  Caesar  was  a  very  great  man,  and 
he  played  a  dazzling  part,  as  all  men  do 
who  come  just  at  the  fall  of  an  old 
system,  when  society  is  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  and  found  a  new 
system  in  its  place;  while  the  less 
dazzling  task  of  making  the  new  system 
work,  by  probity  and  industry,  and  of 
restoring  the  shattered  allegiance  of  a 
people  to  its  institutions,  descends  upon 
unlaurelled  heads.  But  that  the  men  of 
his  time  were  bound  to  recognise  in  him 
a  Messiah,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  that  those 
who  opposed  him  were  Jews  crucifying 
their  Messiah  is  an  impression  which  I 
venture  to  think  will  in  time  subside. 
No  golden  scales  were  hung  out  in 
Heaven  to  show  the  republicans  that 
the  balance  of  Divine  will  had  turned, 
and  that  their  duty  was  submission. 
"  Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio 


rerum."  The  only  sign  vouchsafed  to 
them  was  the  conversion  of  an  unprin- 
cipled debauchee. 

They  have,  therefore,  a  fair  claim  to 
be  judged  each  upon  the  merits  of  his 
case,  and  not  in  the  lump  as  enemies  of 
the  human  race ;  and  to  judge  them 
fairly  is  a  good  exercise  of  historical 
morality.  The  three  principal  names  in 
the  party,  are  those  of  Cato,  Cicero,  and 
Marcus  Brutus.  Pompey,  though  the 
nominal  chief  of  the  republicans,  may 
rather,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  truly  says,  be 
called  the  first  military  monarch  of  Rome. 
There  is  a  vigorous  portrait  of  him,  from, 
the  republican  point  of  view,  by  Lucan, 
who,  though  detestable  as  an  epic  poet, 
sometimes  in  his  political  passages,  and 
especially  in  his  characters,  shows  him- 
self the  countryman  of  Tacitus.  Pompey 
is  there  described  with  truth  as  com- 
bining the  desire  of  supreme  power  with 
a  lingering  respect  for  the  constitution. 
The  great  aristocrat  is  painted  also  as 
simple  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  his 
household  as  uncorrupted  by  the  for- 
tunes of  its  lord — the  last  relics  of  the 
control  which  the  spirit  of  the  Republic 
imposed  on  private  luxury,  soon  to  be 
released  by  the  Empire  from  all  restraint 
and  carried  to  the  most  revolting  height. 

Marcus  Cato  was  the  one  man  whom 
living  and  dead,  Caesar  evidently  dreaded. 
The  Dictator  even  assailed  his  memory 
in  a  brace  of  pamphlets  entitled  Anti- 
Cato,  of  the  quality  of  which  we  have 
one  or  two  specimens  in  Plutarch,  from 
which  we  should  infer  that  they  were 
scurrilous   and   slanderous  to   the  last 
degree  ;  a  proof  even  that  Caesar  could 
feel  fear,  and  that  in  Csesar,  too,  fear  was 
mean.     Dr.  Mommsen  throws  himself 
heartily   into    Caesar's    antipathy,   and 
can   scarcely    speak   of    Cato   without 
something  like  a  loss  of  temper.     The 
least  uncivil  thing  which  he  says  of 
him,  is   that  he  was  a  Don  Quixote, 
with  Favonius  for  his    Sancho.     The 
phrase  is  not  a  happy  one,  since  Sancho 
is  not  the  caricature  but  the  counter- 
foil of  Don   Quixote;    Quixote  being 
spirit  without  sense,  and  Sancho  sense 
without  spirit.     Imperialism,  if  it  could 
see  itself,  is  in  fact  a  world  of  Sanchos, 
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and  it  would  not  be  the  less  so,  if  every 
Sancho  of  the  number  were  master  of  the 
whole  of  physical  science,  and  used  it 
to  cook  his  food.  Of  the  two  court- 
poets  of  Caesar's  successor,  one  makes 
Cato  preside  over  the  spirits  of  the  good 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  while  the  other 
speaks  with  respect,  at  all  events,  of  the 
soul  which  remained  unconquered  in  a 
conquered  world — "  Et  cuncta  terrarum 
subacta  praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis." 
Paterculus,  an  officer  of  Tiberius  and  a 
thorough  Caesarian,  calls  Cato  a  man  of 
ideal  virtue  ("homo  virtuti  simillimus"), 
who  did  right  not  for  appearance 
sake,  but  because  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  do  wrong.  When  the  victor 
is  thus  overawed  by  the  shade  of  the 
vanquished,  the  vanquished  can  hardly 
have  been  a  "fool."  Contemporaries  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  a  cha- 
racter, but  they  cannot  well  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  space  which  it  occupied  in 
their  own  eyes.  Sallust,  the  partisan 
of  Marius  and  Caesar,  who  had  so  much 
reason  to  hate  the  senatorial  party, 
speaks  of  Caesar  and  Cato  as  the  two 
mighty  opposites  of  his  time,  and  in  an 
elaborate  parallel  ascribes  to  Caesar  the 
qualities  which  secure  the  success  of  the 
adventurer ;  to  Cato  those  which  make 
up  the  character  of  the  patriot.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  Cato  the  younger  as 
merely  an  unseasonable  repetition  of 
Cato  the  elder.  His  inspiration  came, 
not  from  a  Konian  farm,  but  from  a 
Greek,  school  of  philosophy,  and  from  that 
school  which,  with  all  its  errors  and 
absurdities,  and  in  spite  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  many  of  its  professors,  really  aimed 
highest  in  the  formation  of  character ; 
and  the  practical  teachings  and  aspirations 
of  which,  embodied  in  the  reflections  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is  impossible  to 
study  without  profound  respect  for  the 
force  of  moral  conception  and  the  depth 
of  moral  insight  which  they  sometimes 
display.  Cato  went  to  Greece  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  a  Greek  teacher  in  a  spirit 
very  different  from  the  national  pride  of 
his  ancestor.  It  is  this  which  makes 
his  character  interesting,  that  it  was  an 
attempt  at  all  events  to  grasp  and  hold 
fast  by  a  high  rule  of  life,  in  an  age 
!N"o.  10:?. — VOL.  xvii. 


when  the  whole  moral  world  was  sink- 
ing in  a  vortex  of  scoundrelism,  and 
faith  in  morality,  public  or  private,  had 
been  lost.  Of  course  the  character  is 
formal,  and  in  some  respects  even  gro- 
tesque. But  you  may  trace  formalism 
if  you  look  closely  enough,  in  every  life 
led  by  a  rule;  in  everything  in  fact 
between  the  purest  spiritual  impulse 
on  one  side  and  abandoned  sensuality 
on  the  other.  Attempts  to  revive  old 
Roman  simplicity  of  dress  and  habits  in 
the  age  of  Lucullus,  were  no  doubt 
futile  enough :  but  after  all  this  is  but 
the  symbolical  garb  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  We  are  in  ancient  Rome,  not 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  are  among  the  country- 
men, too,  of  Savonarola.  The  character 
as  painted  by  Plutarch,  who  seems  to 
have  drawn  from  the  writings  of  con- 
temporaries, is  hard  of  course,  but  not 
cynical.  Cato  was  devoted  to  his  brother 
Ceepio,  and  when  Csepio  died,  forgot  all 
his  Stoicism  in  the  passionate  indulgence 
of  his  grief,  and  all  his  frugality  in 
lavishing  gold  and  perfumes  on  the 
funeral.  Caesar  in  Anti-Cato  accused  him 
of  sifting  the  ashes  for  the  gold,  which, 
says  Plutarch,  is  like  charging  Hercules 
with  cowardice.  Where  the  sensual 
appetites  are  repressed,  whatever  may 
may  be  the  theory  of  life,  the  affections 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  strong,  unless  they 
are  nipped  by  some  such  process  as  is 
undergone  by  a  monk.  Cato's  resigna- 
tion of  his  fruitful  wife  to  a  childless 
friend,  revolting  as  it  is  to  our  sense, 
betokens  less  any  brutality  in  him  than 
the  coarseness  of  the  conjugal  relations 
at  Rome.  Evidently  the  man  had  the 
power  of  touching  the  hearts  of  others. 
His  soldiers,  though  he  gave  them  no 
largesses  and  indulged  them  in  no 
licence,  when  he  leaves  them,  strew  their 
garments  under  his  feet.  His  friends 
at  Utica  linger  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 
to  give  him  a  sumptuous  funeral.  He 
affected  conviviality  like  Socrates.  Ho 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  enjoy  a  joke 
too  at  his  own  expense.  He  can  laugh 
when  Cicero  ridicules  his  Stoicism  in  si- 
speech  ;  and  when  in  a  province  lie 
meets  the  inhabitants  of  a.  town  turning 
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out,  and  thinks  at  first  that  it  is  in  his 
own  honour,  but  soon  finds  that  it  is  in 
honour  of  a  much  greater  man,  the  con- 
fidential servant  of  Pompey,  at  first  his 
dignity  is  outraged,  but  his  anger  soon 
gives  place  to  amusement.  That  his 
public  character  was  perfectly  pure,  no 
one  seems  to  have  doubted ;  and  there 
is  a  kindliness  in  his  dealings  with  the 
dependants  of  Rome  which  shows  that 
had  he  been  an  emperor  he  would  have 
been  such  an  emperor  as  Trajan — a  man 
whom  he  probably  resembled,  both  in 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions  and  in 
the  limited  powers  of  his  mind.  Im- 
practicable, of  course,  in  a  certain  sense 
he  was ;  but  his  part  was  that  of  a  re- 
former, and  to  compromise  with  the 
corruption  against  which  he  was  con- 
tending would  have  been  to  lose  the 
only  means  of  influence,  which,  having 
no  military  force  and  no  party,  he  pos- 
sessed— that  of  the  perfect  integrity  of 
his  character.  He  is  said  by  Dr. 
Mommsen  to  have  been  incapable  even 
of  conceiving  a  policy.  By  policy  I 
suspect  is  meant  one  of  those  brilliant 
schemes  of  ambition  with  which  some 
literary  men  are  fond  of  identifying 
themselves,  fancying,  it  seems,  that 
thereby  they  themselves  after  their 
measure  play  the  Caesar.  The  policy 
which  Cato  conceived  was  simply  that 
of  purifying  and  preserving  the  Ee- 
public.  So  far,  at  all  events,  he  had  an 
insight  into  the  situation,  that  he  knew 
that  the  real  malady  of  the  state  was 
want  of  public  spirit,  which  he  did  his 
best  to  supply.  And  the  fact  is,  that 
he  did  more  than  once  succeed  in  a 
remarkable  way  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  corruption.  Though  every  instinct 
bade  him  struggle  to  the  last,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  to  advise  that,  to  avert  anarchy, 
supreme  power  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Pompey,  whose  political  super- 
stition, if  not  his  loyalty,  there  was 
good  reason  to  trust.  When  at  last 
civil  war  broke  out,  Cato  went  into  it 
like  Falkland,  crying  "peace  ;"  he  set  his 
face  steadily  against  the  excesses  and 
cruelties  of  his  party  ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  field  of  Dyrrhacium  covered  with  his 


slain  enemies,  he  covered  his  face  and 
wept.  He  wept  a  Roman  over  Romans, 
but  humanity  will  not  refuse  the  tri- 
bute of  his  tears.  After  Pharsalus  he 
cherished  no  illusion,  as  Dr.  Mommsen 
himself  admits,  and  though  he  deter- 
mined himself  to  fall  fighting,  he  urged 
no  one  else  to  resistance :  he  felt  that 
the  duty  of  an  ordinary  citizen  was  done. 
His  terrible  march  over  the  African 
desert  showed  high  powers  of  command, 
as  we  shall  see  by  comparing  it  with 
the  desert  march  of  Napoleon.  Dr. 
Mommsen  ridicules  his  pedantry  in 
refusing,  on  grounds  of  loyalty,  to  take 
the  commandership  in  chief  over  the 
head  of  a  superior  in  rank.  Cato  was 
fighting  for  legality,  and  the  spirit  of 
legality  was  the  soul  of  his  cause.  But 
besides  this,  he  had  never  himself 
crossed  his  sword  with  an  enemy ;  and 
by  declining  the  nominal  command  he 
retained  the  real  control.  He  remained 
master  to  the  last  of  the  burning  vessel. 
Our  morality  will  not  approve  of  his 
voluntary  death  ;  but  our  morality 
would  give  him.  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
living,  even  if  he  was  to  be  bound  to 
the  car  of  the  conqueror.  Looking  to 
Roman  opinion,  he  probably  did  what 
honour  dictated  ;  and  those  who  prefer 
honour  to  life  are  not  so  numerous  that 
we  can  afford  to  speak  of  them,  with 
scorn.  "  The  fool,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen, 
when  the  drama  of  the  republic  closes 
with  Cato's  death — "The  fool  spoke 
the  Epilogue."  Whether  Cato  was  a 
fool  or  not,  it  was  not  he  that  spoke 
the  Epilogue.  The  Epilogue  was  spoken 
by  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  principles, 
political  as  well  as  philosophical,  were 
identical  with  those  for  which  Cato  gave 
his  life.  All  that  time  the  Stoic  and 
Republican  party  lived,  sustained  by 
the  memory  of  its  martyrs,  and  above 
them  all  by  that  of  Cato.  At  first  it 
struggled  against  the  Empire ;  at  last  it 
accepted  it,  and  when  the  world  was 
weary  of  Caesars,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment and  gave  humanity  the  respite  of 
the  Antonines.  The  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuity is  good  for  all  parties  alike,  and 
the  current  of  public  virtue  was  not  cut 
off  by  Pharsal.us.  On  the  whole,  remote 
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as  the  character  of  Cato  is  in  some 
respects  from  our  sympathies,  absurd  as 
it  would  be  if  taken  as  a  model  for  our 
imitation,  I  recognise  it  as  proof  of  the 
reality  and  indestructibility  of  moral 
force,  even  when  pitted  against  the  mas- 
ters of  thirty  legions. 

Against  Cicero,  again,  Dr.  Mommsen 
is  so  bitter,  he  is  so  determined  to  sup- 
press as  well  as  to  degrade  him,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  even  to  make  out  from 
his  pages  who  and  what  the  once  divine 
Tully  was.  With  much  of  Dr.  Momm- 
sen's  dashing  criticism  on  Cicero's 
writings  I  agree,  though  I  should  trust 
the  critic  more  if  I  did  not  find  him  in 
the  next  page  evading  the  unwelcome 
duty  of  criticizing  Caesar's  "Bellum 
civile,"  under  cover  of  some  sentimental 
remarks  about  the  difference  between 
hope  and  fulfilment  in  a  great  soul. 
Cicero  was  no  philosopher,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  he  did  not  do  some  service  to 
humanity  by  promulgating,  in  eloquent 
language,  a  pretty  high  and  liberal 
morality,  which  both  modified  monkish 
ethics,  and,  when  monkish  ethics  fell, 
and  brought  down  Christian  ethics  in 
their  fall,  did  something  to  supply  the 
void.  The  orations  I  never  could  read ; 
I  tried  the  great  Philippic  the  other 
day  again  in  vain.  But  all  orations, 
read  long  after  their  delivery,  are  like 
spent  missiles,  wingless  and  cold  :  they 
retain  the  deformities  of  passion  without 
the  fire.  A  speech  embodying  great 
principles  may  live  with  the  principles 
which  it  embodies ;  otherwise  happy 
are  the  orators  whose  speeches  are  lost. 
The  letters  I  cannot  so  easily  give  up, 
especially  when  I  consider  of  how 
many  graceful  and  pleasant  composi- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  of  how  many 
self-revelations,  which  have  brought  the 
hearts  of  men  nearer  to  each  other, 
those  letters  have  been  the  model. 
That  however  which  I  like  most  in 
Cicero  is  that  he  is,  for  his  age,  a 
thoroughly  and  pre-eminently  civilized 
man.  He  hates  gladiatorial  shows ;  he 
despises  even  the  tasteless  pageantry  of 
the  Roman  theatre;  he  heartily  loves 
books  ;  he  is  saving  up  all  his  earnings 


to   buy  a  coveted   library  for   his  old 
age  ;  he  has  a  real  enthusiasm  for  great 
writers ;    he    breaks  through  national 
pride,  and  feels  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  authors   of  civilization, 
rogues  as  he  knew  them  to  be  in  his 
time ;  he  mourns,  though  with  an  apo- 
logy, over  the  death  of  a  slave;  his  slaves 
evidently  are  attached  to  him,  and  are 
faithful  to  him  at  the  last ;  he  writes 
to  his  favourite  freedman,  with  all  the 
warmth    of    equal  friendship ;    in  his 
writings — in  the  "  De  Legibus,"  for  in- 
stance— you  will  find  principles  far  more 
comprehensively  humanitarian  than  any 
upon  which  the  policy  of  the  empire,  at 
least  under  the  Csesars,  was  based ;  his 
tastes  were  pure  and  refined,  and  though 
he  multiplied  his  villas,  and  decorated 
them  with  cost  and  elegance,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  perfectly  free  alike  from  the 
prodigal  ostentation  and  from  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  time,  as  indeed  his  vast 
intellectual  industry  implies  a  temperate 
life  ;  for  the  game-preserving  tendencies 
of  the  great  oligarchs,  he  had  a  hearty 
dislike  and  contempt;  in  spite  of  the 
ill-looking,  though  obscure,  episode  of 
his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Terentia,  he 
was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  family 
affections,  the  natural  adjuncts  of  moral 
purity  ;  he  is  inconsolable  for  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  spends  days  in  melan- 
choly wandering  in  the  woods,  and  finds 
consolation  only  in  erecting  a  temple  to 
the  beloved  shade.     His  faults  of  cha- 
racter, both  in  private  and  public,  are 
glaring,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  his  vanity  is  that  it   is  so 
frank,   and   says    plainly,    "Puff  me," 
not   "  Puff  me  not."     As    a  political 
adventurer  of  the  higher  class,  pushing 
his  way  under  an  aristocratic  government 
by  his  talents  and  his  training,  received 
in  course  of  time  into  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy,  yet  never  one  of  them,  he 
will  bear  comparison  with  Burke.     He 
resembles  Burke,  too,  in  his  religious 
constitutionalism  and  reverence  for  the 
wisdom  of  political  ancestors  ;  and  per- 
haps his  hope  of  creating   a  party  at 
once  conservative  and  reforming,  by  a 
combination   of    the  moneyed  interest 
with  the  aristocracy,  was  not  much  more 
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chimerical  than  Burke's  hope  of  creating 
a  party  at  once  conservative  and  reform- 
ing out  of  the  materials  of  Whiggism. 
Each  of  them  also  affected  a  balanced, 
and  in  the  literal  sense,  trimming  policy, 
as  opposed  to  one  of  abstract  principle, 
Burke  perhaps  from  temperament,  Cicero 
from  necessity.    Impeachments  at  Rome 
in  Cicero's  time  were  no  doubt  the  regular 
stepping-stones  of  rising  politicians ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  accuser  of  Verres  may, 
I  think,  fairly  be  credited  with  some  of 
the  genuine  sentiment  which  impelled 
the  accuser  of  Warren  Hastings.     We 
must  couple  with  the  Verrines  the  truly 
admirable  letter  of  the   orator   to  his 
brother  Quintus  on  the  government  of 
a  province,  and  his  own  provincial  ad- 
ministration, which,  as   I  said  before, 
appears  to  have  been  excellent.     Cicero 
rose,  not  as  an  adherent  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, but  as  their  opponent,  and  the 
assailant,  a  bold  assailant,  of  the  tyranny 
of  Sulla.  He  was  brought  to  the  front  in 
politics,  as  Sallust  states  emphatically, 
by  his  merit,  in  spite  of  his  birth  and 
social  position,  when  the  mortal  peril  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  was  gather- 
ing round  the  state,  and  necessity  would 
have  the  man,  and  not  the  game-pre- 
server.    That  episode  in  his  life  was, 
of  course,  ridiculously  over-praised  by 
himself.     Not  only  so,  but  he  begs  a 
friend  in  plain  terms  to  write  a  history 
of  it,  and  to  exaggerate.     Now,  it   is 
denounced  as  brutal  tyranny  and  judi- 
cial murder.     But  those  who  hold  this 
language  have  new  lights  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Catiline.     I  confess  that  on  me 
these   new    lights   have    not   dawned ; 
I  still  believe  Catiline  to  have  been  a 
terrible  anarchist,  coming  forth  from  the 
abyss  of  debauchery,  ruin,  and  despair, 
which  lay  beneath  the  great  fortunes  of 
Rome.     The  land  of  Caesar  Borgia  has 
produced  such  men  in  more  than  one 
period  of  its  history. 

The  alleged  illegality  of  the  execution 
was  made  the  stalking-horse  of  a  party- 
move,  and  scrupulous  legality  found  a 
champion  and  an  avenger  in  Clodius.  On 
his  return  from  exile,  Cicero  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the 
whole  population  of  Italy,  a  fact  which  Dr. 


Mommsen  is  inclined  to  explain  away, 
but  which  we  should,  perhaps,  accept  as 
the  key  to  some  other  facts  in  Cicero's 
history.     The  Italians  were  probably  the 
most  respectable  of  the  political  elements, 
and  they  naturally  looked  up  to  Cicero, 
their  fellow  provincial  and  their  pride, 
as  the  statesman  who  was  saving  their 
homesteads  from  a  reign  of  terror  under 
a  second  Marius.     That  Cicero  had  the 
support  of  the  Italians  was  quite  enough 
to   make  his   adherence   an   object   of 
serious  consideration  to  Caesar,  though 
Dr.  Mommsen  persists  in  interpolating 
into  the  relations  of  the  two  men  the 
contempt  which  he  feels,  and  which  he 
fancies   Csesar  must  have  felt,  for   an 
advocate.     Surely,  however,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  oratory  was  not  a 
real  power  even  then  at  Rome.     I  can 
hardly  conceive  a  greater  platitude  than 
railing  at  a  statesman  of  antiquity  for 
having  been  a  rhetorician.     Was  not 
Pericles  a  rhetorician  ?     Was  not  Caesar 
himself  a  rhetorician  ?    Did  he  not  learn 
rhetoric  from  the  same  master  as  Cicero  ? 
Some  day  we  may  be  ruled  by  political 
science :  but  rhetoric  was,  at  all  events,  an 
improvement  on  mere  force.     The  situ- 
ation at  Rome  had  now  become  essentially 
military ;  and  Cicero  having  no  military 
force  at  his  command  could  not  really 
control  the  situation.     His  attempts  to 
control  it  exposed  him  to  all  the  mis- 
carriages and  all  the  indignities  which 
such  an  attempt  is  sure  to  entail.     He 
was  a  vessel  of  earthenware,  or  rather 
of  very    fragile    porcelain,    swimming 
among  vessels    of    brass.     Self-respect 
would  perhaps  have  prescribed  retire- 
ment from  public  life ;  but,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  egotism,  he  had  done  too 
much  to  retire.     Egotistical  he  was  in 
the   highest   degree,   and   his    egotism 
made  all  his  humiliations  doubly  igno- 
minious ;  but  still,  I  think,  if  you  judge 
him  candidly,  you  will  see  that  he  really 
loved  his  country,  and  that  his  greatest 
object  of  desire  was,  as  he  himself  says, 
to  live  in  the  grateful  memory  of  after- 
times  ;  not  the  highest  of  all  aims,  but 
higher  than  those  of  the  mere  adven- 
turer.    When  the  civil  war  came,  his 
perplexity  was  painful,  and  he  betrayed 
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it  with,  his  usual  want  of  reticence. 
In  that,  as  in  other  respects,  his 
character  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
that  of  the  "  gloomy  sporting  man," 
and  naturally  despicable  to  those  to 
whom  that  character  seems  the  highest 
type  of  political  greatness.  Cicero 
and  Cato  knew  too  well  that  Pompey 
had  licked  the  sword  of  Sulla ;  hut  they 
knew  also,  by  long  experience  of  his 
political  character,  that  he  shrank  from 
doing  the  last  violence  to  the  consti- 
tution. On  the  other  hand,  all  men 
expected  that  Csesar,  who  had  formerly 
given  himself  out  as  the  political  heir 
of  Marius,  who  had  restored  the  tro- 
phies of  Marius,  and  had  undertaken 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  evidently  as  a 
continuation  of  the  victories  of  Marius, 
descending  upon  Italy  with  an  army 
partly  consisting  of  barbarians,  and 
trained  in  the  most  ferocious  warfare, 
would  renew  the  Marian  reign  of  terror. 
This  fear  put  all  Italy  at  first  on  Pom- 
pey's  side.  Caesar  had  not  yet  revealed 
his  nobler  and  more  glorious  self.  Even 
Curio  told  Cicero,  in  an  interview  the 
object  of  which  was  to  draw  Cicero  to 
the  Caesarian  side,  that  Caesar's  clemency 
was  merely  policy,  not  in  his  nature. 
The  best  security  against  the  bloody 
excesses  of  a  victorious  party  at  that 
moment  undoubtedly  was  the  presence 
of  Marcus  Cato  in  the  camp  of  Pompey. 
After  Pharsalus,  Cicero  submitted  like 
many  men  of  sterner  mould.  This 
departure  of  the  advocate  from  the 
Pompeian  camp  is  surrounded  by  Dr. 
Mommsen  with  circumstances  of  ridi- 
cule, for  which,  on  reference  to  what  I 
suppose  to  be  the  authorities,  I  can  find 
no  historical  foundation.  The  fiercer 
Pompeians  very  nearly  killed  him  for 
refusing  to  stay  and  command  them; 
his  life  was  in  fact  only  saved  by  the 
intrepid  moderation  of  Cato ;  and  this 
is  surely  not  a  proof  that  they  deemed 
his  presence  worthless.  Once  more, 
orators  were  not  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  antiquity.  Cicero  accepted,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  served  under,  the  dicta- 
torate  of  Caesar ;  though  he  afterwards 
rejoiced  when  it  was  overthrown,  and 
the  constitution,  the  idol  of  his  political 


worship,  was  restored ;  just  as  we  may 
suppose  a  French  constitutionalist,  not 
of  stern  mould,  yet  not  dishonest,  ac- 
cepting and  serving  under  the  Empire, 
yet  rejoicing  at  the  restoration  of  con- 
stitutional government.  In  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Csesar  and  Phi- 
lippi,  he  was  really  the  soul  and  the 
main  support  of  the  Restoration.  I  have 
said  what  I  think  of  the  Philippics; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
told,  or  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  thought 
them  worth  at  least  a  legion.  Cicero 
met  death  with  a  physical  courage  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
wanted  in  life.  His  cowardice  was  poli- 
tical ;  his  fears  were  for  his  position 
and  reputation.  If  Cato  survived  in 
the  tradition  of  public  virtue,  so  did 
Cicero  in  the  tradition  of  culture,  which 
saved  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  from 
being  an  empire  of  Moguls.  The  cul- 
ture of  a  republic  saved  Caesar  himself 
from  being  a  mere  Timur,  and  set  him 
after  his  victory  to  reforming  calendars 
and  endowing  science,  instead  of  making 
pyramids  of  heads.  Is  it  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  great  soldier,  who 
was  also  a  great  man  of  letters,  had 
more  respect  for  intellect  without  mili- 
tary force  than  his  literary  admirers, 
and  that  he  really  wished  to  adorn  his 
monarchy  by  allying  to  it  the  leading 
man  of  intellect  of  the  time  ? 

Our  accounts  of  Marcus  Brutus  are 
not  very  clear.  Appian  confounds  Mar- 
cus with  Decimus  ;  and  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  uEt  tu  Brute"  if  it  was 
said  at  all,  was  said  to  Decimus,  who 
was  a  special  favourite  of  Caesar,  and  was 
named  in  his  will.  Marcus  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  worth  after  his  fashion ; 
•a  patriot  of  the  narrow  Eoman  type, 
reproduced  in  later  days  by  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  whose  republic  was  in  fact  an 
oligarchy,  and  who  did  not  shrink  from 
proposing  to  settle  the  proletariat  diffi- 
culty by  making  the  common  people 
slaves.  This  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
fact  revealed  to  us  in  the  letters  of  Cicero 
that  Brutus  was  implicated,  through  his 
agents,  in  the  infamous  practice  of  lend- 
ing money  to  provincials  at  exorbitant 
interest  and  abusing  the  power  of  the 
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imperial  government  to  exact  the  debt. 
One  can  imagine  a  West  Indian  slave- 
owner, dealing  with,  negroes  through  his 
agent  according  to  the  established  custom, 
and  yet  being  a  good  citizen  in  England. 
Cicero,  though  he  suffered  from  the 
imperious  temper  of  Brutus,  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  those  the  sight  of  whom 
banished  his  fears  and  anxieties  for  the 
republic.  That  the  most  famous  and 
most  terrible  act  of  his  life  was  an  act  of 
republican  fanaticism,  not  of  selfish  am- 
bition, is  proved  by  his  refusing  with 
magnanimous  imprudence  to  make  all 
sure,  as  the  more  worldly  spirits  about 
him  suggested,  by  cutting  off  Antony 
and  the  other  leading  partisans  of 
Caesar,  and  by  his  permitting  public 
honours  to  be  done  to  the  corpse  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  immolated  to  civil 
duty.  One  almost  shrinks  from  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Csesar,  so  much  modern 
nonsense  on  both  sides  has  been  talked 
about  this,  the  most  tragic,  the  most 
piteous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  inevitable  event  of  ancient  story. 
Peculiar  phases  of  society  have  their 
peculiar  sentiments,  with  reference  to 
•which  events  must  be  explained.  The 
greased  cartridges  were  the  real  account 
of  the  Indian  mutiny.  Csesar  was  slain 
because  he  had  shown  that  he  was  going 
to  assume  the  title  of  King.  Cicero 
speaks  the  literal  truth  when  he  says 
that  the  real  murderer  was  Antony,  and 
the  fatal  day  the  day  of  the  Lupercalia, 
when  Antony  offered  and  Csesar  faintly 
put  aside  the  crown.  A  dictator  they 
•would  have  borne,  a  king  they  would 
not  bear ;  neither  then  nor  for  ages 
afterwards  ;  because  the  title  of  king  to 
their  minds  spoke — not  of  a  Saint  Louis, 
or  an  Edward  L,  or  even  a  Louis  XIV. 
but  of  the  unutterable  dej  ation  of  the 
Oriental  slave.  To  use  a  Lomely  image, 
if  you  put  your  leg  in  the  way  of  a 
cannon-ball  which  seems  spent,  but  is 
still  rolling,  you  will  suffer  by  the  experi- 
ment. This  is  exactly  what  Csesar  in 
the  giddiness  of  victory  and  supremacy 
did,  and  the  consequence  was  as  certain 
as  it  was  deplorable.  The  republican 
sentiment  seemed  to  him  to  have  entirely 
lost  its  force,  so  that  he  might  spurn  it 


with  impunity  ;  whereas,  it  had  in  it 
still  enough  of  the  momentum  gathered 
through  centuries  of  republican  training 
and  glory  to  destroy  him,  to  restore  the 
republic  for  a  brief  period,  and  to  make 
victory  doubtful  at  Philippi.  He  began 
by  celebrating  a  triumph  over  fellow- 
citizens,  against  the  generous  tradition 
of  Eome  :  in  that  triumph  he  displayed 
pictures  of  the  tragic  deaths  of  Cato  and 
other  Roman  chiefs,  which  disgusted 
even  the  populace  ;  he  sported  with  the 
curule  offices,  the  immemorial  objects  of 
republican  reverence,  so  wantonly  that 
he  might  almost  as  well  have  given  a 
consulship  to  his  horse  ;  he  flooded  the 
Senate  with  soldiers  and  barbarians  ;  he 
forced  a  Roman  knight  to  appear  upon 
the  stage :  at  last,  craving,  as  natures 
destitute  of  a  high  controlling  principle 
do  crave,  for  the  form  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  power,  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  a  crown.  The  feeling  on  that 
subject  was  not  only  of  terrible  strength, 
but  was  actually  embodied  in  a  law  by 
which  the  state  solemnly  armed  the 
hand  of  the  private  citizen  against  any 
man  who  should  attempt  to  make  him- 
self a  king.  How  completely  Csesar' s 
insight  failed  him  is  proved  by  the 
general  acquiescence  or  apathy  with 
which  his  fate  was  received,  the  subdued 
tone  in  which  even  his  warm  friend 
Matius  speaks  of  it,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  his  own  soldiers  and  officers 
served  under  the  restored  Republic.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  here  with  any  prob- 
lem of  modern  ethics  respecting  military 
usurpation  and  tyrannicide,  two  things 
which  must  always  stand  together  in  the 
court  of  morality.  Tyrannicide,  like 
suicide,  was  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  would  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  Csesar  himself,  before  he 
grasped  supreme  power,  as  an  established 
duty.  And  certainly  morality  would 
stretch  its  bounds  to  include  anything 
really  necessary  to  protect  the  Greek 
and  Italian  republics,  with  the  treasures 
which  they  bore  in  them  for  humanity, 
from  the  barbarous  lust  of  power  which 
was  always  lying  in  wait  to  devour  them. 
I  have  said  that  the  spirits  of  Cato  and 
Cicero  lived  and  worked  after  their 
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deaths.  So  I  suspect  did  that  of  Brutus. 
The  Caesars  had  no  God,  no  fear  of 
public  opinion  at  home,  no  general  senti- 
ment of  civilized  nations  to  control  their 
tyranny.  They  had  only  the  shadow  of  a 
hand  armed  with  a  dagger.  One  shrewd 
observer  of  the  times  at  least,  if  I 
mistake  not,  had  profited  by  the  lesson 
of  Cassar's  folly  and  fate.  To  the  con- 
stitutional demeanour  and  personal 
moderation  of  Augustus  the  world  owes 
an  epoch  of  grandeur  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  an  example  of  true  dignity  in  the 
use  of  power.  And  Augustus,  I  suspect, 
had  studied  his  part  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue. 

Plutarch  parallels  Cato  with  Phocion, 
Demosthenes  with  Cicero,  Brutus  with 
Dion — the  Dion  whose  history  inspired 
the  poem  of  Wordsworth.  Greek  repub- 
licanism, too,  had  its  fatal  hour ;  but  we 
do  not  pour  scorn  and  contumely  on 
those  who  strove  to  prolong  the  life  of 
Athens  beyond  the  term  assigned  by 
fate.  The  case  of  Athens,  a  single  inde- 
pendent state,  was  different,  I  know, 
from  that  of  Rome  with  so  many  subject 
nations  under  her  sway.  Still  in  each 
case  there  was  the  commonwealth,  stand- 
ing in  glorious  contrast  to  the  bar- 
barous despotisms  of  other  nations,  the 
highest  social  and  political  state  which 
humanity  had  known,  or  for  ages  after- 
wards was  to  know.  And  this  light  of 
civilization  was,  so  far  as  the  last  repub- 
licans could  see,  not  to  be  eclipsed  for 
a  time,  or  put  out,  as  now,  in  a  single 
nation,  while  it  burns  on  in  others,  but 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  hopeless  night. 

Mr.  Charles  Norton,  in  the  notes  to 
his  recent  translation  of  the  "Vita 
Nuova  "  of  Dante,  quotes  a  decree  made 
by  the  commonwealth  of  Florence,  then 


a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  building  of  the  cathedral. 
'  Whereas  it  is  the  highest  interest  of 
'  a  people  of  illustrious  origin   so   to 
'  proceed  in  their  affairs  that  men  may 
'  perceive  from    their  external  works 
'  that  their  doings  are  at  once  wise  and 
'magnanimous,  it  is  therefore  ordered 
'  that  Arnulf,  architect  of  our  commune, 
'prepare  the  model  or  design  for  the 
'  rebuilding  of  Santa  Separata  with  such 
'  supreme  and  lavish  magnificence,  that 
'  neither  the  industry  nor  the  capacity 
'  of  man  shall  be  able  to  devise  any- 
'  thing  more  grand  or  more  beautiful ; 
'  inasmuch  as  the  most  judicious  in  this 
'  city  have  pronounced  the  opinion,  in 
'public  and   private  conferences,  that 
'  no  work  of  the  commune  should  be 
'  undertaken  unless  the  design  be  such 
'  as  to  make  it  correspondent  with  a  heart 
'  which  is  of  the  greatest  nature,  because 
'  composed  of  the  spirit  of  many  citizens 
'united  together  in  one  single   will." 
Let  Imperialism,   legitimist   or   demo- 
cratic, match  that !     Florence,  too,  had 
her  political  vices  many   and    grave ; 
she    tyrannized    over  Pisa    and   other 
dependants;    there  was  faction  in  her 
councils;   anarchy,  bloody  anarchy,  in 
her  streets ;   for  her,  too,  the  hour  of 
doom  arrived  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi  was  as  great  an  anachronism  as 
that  of  the  republicans  who  slew  Caesar. 
But  Florence  had  that  heart  composed  ot 
the  united  spirits  of  many  citizens,  out 
of  which  came  all  that  the  world  admires 
and  loves  in  the  works  of  the  Floren- 
tine.    She  produced,  though  she  exiled, 
Dante.     That  which  followed  was  more 
tranquil,   more  orderly,  perhaps,  mate- 
rially speaking,  not  less  happy ;  but  it 
had  no  heart  at  all. 
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GERALDINE  AND  I. 

"  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore." 

I  HAVE  talk'd  with  her  often  in  noon-day  heat, 

We  have  walk'd  under  wintry  skies, 
Her  voice  is  the  dearest  voice,  and  sweet 

Is  the  light  in  her  gentle  eyes ; 
It  is  bliss  in  the  silent  woods,  among 

Gay  crowds,  or  in  any  place 
To  mould  her  mind,  to  gaze  in  her  young 
Confiding  face. 

For  ever  may  roses  divinely  blow, 

And  wine-dark  pansies  charm 
By  that  prim  box  path  where  I  felt  the  glow 

Of  her  dimpled,  trusting  arm, 
And  the  sweep  of  her  silk  as  she  turn'd  and  smiled 

A  smile  of  coral  and  pearls : 
The  breeze  was  in  love  with  the  darling  child, 
And  coax'd  her  curls. 

She  show'd  me  her  ferns  and  woodbine  sprays, 

Foxglove  and  jasmine  stars, 
A  mist  of  blue  in  the  beds,  a  blaze 

Of  red  in  the  celadon  jars : 
And  velvety  bees  in  convolvolus  bells, 

And  roses  of  bountiful  Spring. 
But  I  said — "  Though  roses  and  bees  have  spells, 
They  have  thorn  and  sting." 

She  show'd  me  ripe  peaches  behind  a  net 

As  fine  as  her  veil,  and  fat 
Gold  lish  a-gape,  who  lazily  met 

For  her  crumbs — I  grudged  them  that ! 
A  squirrel,  and  rabbits  with  long  lop  ears, 

And  guinea-pigs — tortoise-shell,  wee — 
And  I  told  her  that  eloquent  truth  inheres 
In  all  we  see. 

I  lifted  her  doe  by  its  lops,  said  I, 
"Even  here  deep  meaning  lies, — 
Why  have  squirrels  such  ample  tails,  and  why 

Have  rabbits  such  prominent  eyes?" 
She  smiled  and  said,  as  she  twirl'd  her  veil, 
"  For  some  nice  little  cause,  no  doubt — ; . 
If  you  lift  a  guinea-pig  up  by  the  tail 

His  eyes  drop  out ! "  * 

FREDERICK  LOCKER. 
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